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Do  You  Know 

how  fascinating  English  history  really  is  ?  That  England, 
during  the  past  thousand  years,  has  given  to  our  literature 
more  heroes  and  heroines  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  ages  ?  What  do  you  know  of  the  private  and  per- 
sonal lives  of  her  queens,  who,  as  well  as  being  stately 
sovereigns  with  passions  of  love  and  hate,  were  living,  pal- 
pitating women  ? 

Do  you  know  of  that  king  and  queen  who  stood  bare- 
footed, and  *'all  naked  from  their  waists  upward,"  in  the 
great  hall  of  Westminster  ?  Or  what  plumber's  dog  licked 
the  blood  of  a  king  ?  Or  why  Henry  VII  hanged  his  four 
English  mastiffs  as  traitors?  Or  what  king  apologized 
for  taking  so  long  to  die?  Or  why  Marlborough  and 
his  duchess  were  disgraced? 

Do  you  know  the  story  of  Thomas  k  Becket  and  the 
Emir's  daughter  ?  Of  fair  Rosamond  Clifford's  bower  in 
the  labyrinth  at  Woodstock,  and  the  telltale  silken  thread 
on  Henry's  golden  spur  that  led  to  her  becoming  a  nun  ? 
Of  Richard  II  and  the  fatal  trap-door  of  Vidomar  ?  Of 
the  dreadful  warning  that  hung  over  the  bed  of  Isabella 
of  Angoul^me?  Of  the  queen  who  was  discovered  in 
London,  disguised  as  a  cook-maid  ? 

Do  you  know  how  the  mere  fact  that  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  putting  on,  by  mistake,  the  queen's  gloves, 
changed,  as  Voltaire  says,  the  destinies  of  Europe  ?  Or 
why  the  great  Elizabeth  and  her  prime  minister  had  to 
deal  secretly  with  Catherine  de'  Medici's  tailors?  Or 
what  that  which  passed  between  "Nan"  Boleyn  and  King 
Hal  beneath  the  yew-tree  in  the  cloistered  shade  of  Sope- 
well  nunnery,  meant  to  Wolsey? 

Those  who  are  interested  may  have  specimen  pages 
of  a  work  that  will  show  how  English  history  may  be  had 
in  quite  a  different  way  from  that  presented  by  Hume,  or 
Rapin,  or  Macaulay,  or  Guizot,  or  Hallam,  or  Froude. 
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T//B  SPANISH-AMERICAN   WAR, 

SOME  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  PRESENTED  AND  HOW  THEY  WERE 

SOLVED. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  the  object  of  the  Spanish- American 
War  was  to  release  from  Spanish  dominion  all  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  America.  The  Spanish  government  refusing  to  relinquish  their 
hold  upon  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  main  problem 
was  to  seize  or  drive  their  forces  from  these  islands. 

The  Cubans  had  been  in  a  state  of  insurrection  for  some  time,  and 
had  met  with  sufficient  success  to 'enable  them  to  confine,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  Spanish  forces  to  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  and  these 
were  all  on  or  near  the  coast.  The  Spaniards  were  largely  dependent 
upon  outside  sources  for  subsistence,  and  had  to  rely  entirely  upon 
Spain  for  the  necessary  re-enforcements  and  munitions  of  war.  The 
eastern  and  western  portions  were  not  united  by  railroads,  and  even 
where  railroads  existed,  communication  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  Cubans.  Therefore  the  Spanish  forces  were  forced  to  rely 
upon  their  water  communications  for  both  supplies  and  re-enforce- 
ments. The  Cubans  being  without  a  navy  and  the  Spaniards  being 
fairly  well  supplied  with  suitable  vessels,  the  water  communications 
were  secure  until  the  United  States  took  a  part  in  the  war. 

The  problem  was  therefore  largely  a  naval  one.     If  the  navy  of 

the  United   States   could   prevent   supplies   and   troops   from   being 

introduced  into  Cuba,  the  Spanish  troops  then  in   Cuba  must  soon 

surrender.     Our  troops  could  be  used- to  hasten  events,  but  the  main 
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dependence  of  the  country  must  be  placed  in  the  navy,  and  our  public 
vessels  must  blockade  the  many  ports  and  harbors  of  Cuba. 

A  successful  blockade  where  the  opposing  power  is  without  a 
navy  is  mainly  a  question  of  numbers ;  but  when,  as  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  there  is  a  navy,  strength  and  endurance  become  of  great  im- 
portance. Our  principal  objective  was  the  Spanish  fleet.  Our  main 
problem  to  be  solved  was  to  meet  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  to  destroy  it 
or  to  contain  it.  That  is,  to  shut  it  up  into  some  harbor  where  it  would 
be  unable  to  interrupt  our  other  operations.  When  contained  its 
exact  value  could  be  measured  by  the  size  of  the  fleet  necessary  for 
that  operation.  Until  this  was  done,  all  other  operations  could  be 
undertaken,  within  reasonable  war  risks,  only  when  closely  guarded 
by  armed  vessels  sufficient  in  strength  to  c(^e  with  the  Spanish  fleet. 
That  is,  if  within  striking  distance,  their  fleet  might  interrupt  the 
blockade,  drive  off  or  destroy  the  blockaders,  seize  or  destroy  our 
transports,  and  cut  off  our  supplies  for  our  fleet,  or  for  our  troops, 
should  we  be  reckless  enough  to  use  troops  before  their  fleet  was 
accounted  for. 

The  next  problem  of  importance  was  to  hasten  .the  operations  of 
the  war  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  and  a  speedy  end.  The  solution 
of  this  question  was  a  mixed  military  and  naval  one.  The  blockade 
of  the  southern  coast  during  our  late  civil  war  showed  that  a  complete 
blockade  of  an  extensive  coast  with  many  harbors  required  a  great 
number  of  vessels,  and  made  it  extremely  advisable  to  seize  the  larger 
ports  as  soon  as  possible  and  hold  them.  That  military  forces  are 
necessary  to  hold  such  places  has  been  the  lesson  of  all  wars  on  a 
maritime  coast.  In  addition  our  military  forces  could  cut  railroads 
and  prevent  supplies,  run  in  at  one  point,  from  being  transferred  to 
another. 

There  were  minor  problems,  such  as  protecting  our  coasts  and  our 
commerce,  but  these  ceased  to  be  of  importance  as  soon  as  the  enemy's 
fleets  were  within  our  power. 

It  was  well  known  where  the  Spanish  vessels  were  and  the  strength 
of  their  fleet.  There  was  an  unarmored  fleet  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  a  nucleus  of  an  armored  fleet  gathering  in  Spain.  Our  first  duty 
was  to  concentrate  our  forces.  The  European  and  South  Atlantic 
fleets  were  ordered  home  and  the  Oregon  ordered  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Asiatic  fleet  was  concentrated  at  Hong  Kong. 
Auxiliaries,  colliers  and  supply  vessels  were  purchased,  armed  and 
fitted  out.  Eventually  four  fleets  were  formed.  The  Asiatic  fleet  of 
unarmored  vesels  to  strike  the  Spanish  unarmored  fleet.  The  Pacific 
fleet  composed  of  unarmored  vessels  and  two  monitors,  to  protect  the 
Pacific  coast.    The  Flying  Squadron  of  both  armored  and  unarmored 
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vessels  to  protect  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  the  North  Atlantic  squadron 
composed  of  both  armored  and  unarmored  vessels  to  commence  the 
blockade  of  Cuba.  The  military  forces  were  collected  in  various 
camps,  and  transports  were  hired. 

At  the  outset  our  armored  force  in  the  Atlantic  was  divided  because 
of  our  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  armored  fleet. 
Key  West  became  the  base  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  and  from 
there  the  blockade  was  started.  It  being  impossible  for  the  armored 
vessels  to  protect  the  blockade  for  the  whole  coast  of  Cuba,  only  « 
portion  of  the  northern  coast  to  the  eastward  and  westward  of 
Havana  was  attempted.  The  port  of  Cienfuegos  on  the  southern 
coast  was  also  blockaded ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  unarmored 
vessels,  used  for  this  purpose,  ready  to  leave  upon  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Spanish  fleet.  This  blockade  must  develop  the  plans 
of  the  Spanish  government.  Some  thought  it  possible  they  might 
attempt  to  strike  our  coast.  This  was  hardly  probable,  but  the 
contingency  was  provided  for  by  holding  the  Flying  Squadron  at  Fort 
Monroe.  If  our  blockade  of  Cuba  was  not  to  be  successful  some 
attempt  must  be  made  by  the  Spanish  fleet  on  the  Cuban  coast.  They 
must  make  for  some  port  for  coal  and  then  endeavor  to  drive  off  our 
blockaders.  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  Havana,  Cienfuegos  and  Santiago 
were  thought  to  be  ports  where  they  might  safely  coal. 

There  was  some  talk  of  bombarding  Havana  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  This  would  have  been  attempting  the  very  nut 
Spain  had  provided  against  our  cracking.  It  was  the  only  strongly 
fortified  port  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Should  we  force  it  to 
surrender  we  had  no  troops  ready  with  which  to  hold  it,  and  at  the 
time  we  could  not  afford  to  risk  the  loss  of  one  of  our  battleships. 
All  the  lessons  of  history  were  against  the  attempt.  It  might  have 
been  successful,  but  the  slower  way  was  the  more  certain.  Had  we 
seized  Havana  but  lost  armored  vessels  so  as  to  leave  Spain  for  the 
time  the  stronger,  the  war  might  have  been  prolonged. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  our  Asiatic  fleet  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  commence  operations.  The 
following  telegrams  show  the  course  of  events : 

"Washington,  April  24,  1898. 
"Dewey,  Hong  Kong: 

"War   has  commenced   between  the  United   States   and   Spain. 

Proceed  at  once  to  Philippine  Islands.    Commence  operations  at  once, 

particularly  against  the  Spanish  fleet.    You  must  capture  vessels  or 

destroy.    Use  utmost  endeavors. 

LONG.'^ 
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"Hong  Kong,  April  27,  1898. 

_  ■ 

"Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington: 

"Williams,  the  United  States  consul  from  Manila,  has  arrived. 
The  squadron  will  sail  immediately  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Dewey/' 

"Manila,  May  ist. 
"Secretary  of  the  Notify,  Washington: 

"The  squadron  arrived  at  Manila  at  daybreak  this  morning. 
Immediately  engaged  enemy  and  destroyed  the  following  Spanish 
vessels:  Reina  Christina,  Castilla  Don  Antonio  de  Biloa,  Don 
Juan  de  Austria,  Isla  de  Luzon,  Isla  de  Cuba,  General  Lezo,  Marquis 
del  Duaro,  El  Curreo,  Velasco,  one  transport,  Isla  de  Mindanao,  water 
battery  at  Cavite.  I  shall  destroy  Cavite  arsenal  dispensatory.  The 
squadron  is  uninjured.  Few  men  were  slightly  wounded.  I  request 
the  department  will  send  immediately  from  San  Francisco  fast  steamer 
with  ammunition.  The  only  means  of  telegraphing  is  to  the  American 
consul  at  Hong  Kong.  Dewey.'' 

This  is  the  story,  in  a  nutshell,  of  the  fall  of  the  Spanish  and  the 
rise  of  the  American  power  in  the  East.  Was  ever  a  victory  more 
complete  and  with  such  entire  immunity  to  the  successful  force? 
This  victory  insured  the  safety  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  had  far  greater 
effect  upon  the  general  results  than  could  have  been  expected.  The 
surrender  of  Manila  could  have  been  compelled  at  any  time.  In  fact, 
the  Philippine  Islands  were  ready  to  fall  into  Admiral  Dewey's  hands, 
only  he  needed  troops  to  occupy  the  military  points. 

There  was  another  strong  effect  on  the  main  problem.  There 
were  some  doubts  among  European  peoples,  particularly  among  the 
Spanish,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  American  navy.  The  following  is 
quoted  from  General  Beranger,  once  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  navy: 
"I  have  already  said  that  we  shall  conquer  on  the  sea,  and  I  am  now 
going  to  give  you  my  reasons.  The  first  of  these  is  the  remarkable 
discipline  that  prevails  on  our  warships,  and  the  second,  as  soon  as 
fire  is  opened  the  crews  of  American  ships  will  commence  to  desert, 
since  we  all  know  that  among  them  are  people  of  all  nationalities. 
Ship  against  ship,  therefore,  a  failure  is  not  to  be  feared."  A  letter 
writer  from  Spain  says :  "The  belief  in  this  superiority  of  the  Spanish 
navy  over  that  of  the  United  States  accounts,  in  a  large  measure,  in 
my  opinion,  for  the  detentiination  to  fight  us.  This  opinion  is  shared 
also  by  many  intelligent  persons,  in  fact,  I  believe,  by  all  Spaniards." 
May  1st  was  a  great  shock  to  all  who  held  such  opinions,  and  Europe 
now  knew  that  the  American  vessels  could  be  handled  skillfully  and 
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the  guns  fired  rapidly  and  accurately.  Another  such  shock  and  a 
prolonged  resistance  by  Spain  was  unlik;.'ly. 

In  the  meantime  a  Spanish  fleet  was  preparing  at  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  and  on  April  29th  it  sailed  for  an  unknown  destination.  It 
consisted  of  four  armored  cruisers  and  three  destroyers.  There  was 
a  report  that  they  carried  munitions  of  war.  This  would  force  them 
to  attempt  Havana  or  some  port  in  railroad  communication  with  that 
city.  The  nearest  Spanish  port  was  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  and  this 
was  thought  to  be  the  most  likely  point  for  them  to  attempt  to  reach, 
particularly  as  there  was  little  chance  of  their  being  reported  before 
reaching  there.  Some  still  imagined  they  might  strike  some  point 
on  our  coast,  but  this  was  most  unlikely,  and  with  their  limited  coal 
endurance  would  have  been  a  most  desperate  attempt.  Still  the 
possibility  of  danger  to  our  coast  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  Flying 
Squadron  at  Hampton  Roads. 

Scouts  were  sent  into  West  Indian  waters  with  orders  to  hunt  for 
the  Spanish  fleet.  Careful  calculations  were  made  as  to  the  time 
required  for  the  fleet  to  cross  the  ocean,  and  liberal  allowances  were 
made  for  probable  detentions.  Our  fleet  was  kept  well  in  hand  near 
Key  West  until  the  limit  of  time  for  the  Spanish  to  appear  had  passed, 
when  they  started  to  the  east,  communicating  with  the  department 
at  Cape  Haitien  on  May  8th,  and  hearing  no  news  there  and  being 
without  scouts,  proceeded  to  San  Juan,  bombarding  that  port  on 
the  1 2th. 

It  was  thought  that  San  Juan  was  the  most  likely  place  to  find 
the  Spanish  when  they  were  overtime  and  a  point  from  which  they 
could  move  towards  them  if  discovered  elsewhere.  The  monitors  that 
accompanied  our  fleet  had  to  be  towed  some  of  the  time,  and  they 
took  seven  days  from  Havana  to  San  Juan.  So  much  coal  was  ex- 
pended that  a  return  to  Key  West  was  almost  a  necessity. 

Our  fleet  communicated  wuth  the  department  at  Cape  Haitien  and 
was  ordered  to  return  with  all  dispatch  to  Key  West,  at  the  same  time 
being  informed  that  the  Spanish  vessels  had  been  sighted  off  Curacao 
on  the  14th  inst. 

We  first  gained  touch  of  the  enemy's  ships  through  the  Harvard 
at  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  May  12,  and  they  were  reported  off  Cu- 
racao on  the  14th.  The  Flying  Squadron  was  ordered  to  Key  West. 
The  problem  was  somewhat  simplified.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  North  Atlantic  was  re-enforced  by  the  Flying 
Squadron.  Still  there  was  great  uncertainty.  It  was  rumored  that 
the  Spanish  fleet  would  coal  near  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  It  was 
thought  by  some  that  they  might  attempt  to  intercept  the  Oregon. 
There  was  one  thing  certain,  sooner  or  later  they  must  make  for 
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Cuban  waters.  The  problem  still  was  to  find  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  our 
scouts  were  out  in  many  directions. 

The  Flying  Squadron  was  sent  to  blockade  Cienfuegos,  it  being  a 
likely  point  for  the  enemy  to  attempt  to  reach  and  one  from  which 
supplies  could  be  sent  by  rail  to  Havana. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Flying  Squadron,  news  was  received 
at  Key  West  of  the  arrival  of  all  the  Spanish  fleet,  except  one  de- 
stroyer, at  Santiago.  This  information,  at  first  doubtful,  was  finally 
confirmed,  and  the  squadron  was  ordered  from  Cienfuegos  to  Santiago. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  Spanish  were  reported  from  Martinique  on 
the  same  day  that  San  Juan  was  bombarded.  Tljis  may  have  prevented 
them  from  trying  to  make  Porto  Rico. 

The  Oregon,  arriving  at  Key  West  at  an  opportune  time,  after  a 
splendid  trip  from  San  Francisco,  only  requiring  coal  to  make  her 
ready  for  any  service,  was  ordered  with  the  New  York  to  Santiago. 
The  Spanish  armored  vessels  were  at  last  contained  by  the  North 
Atlantic  fleet.  One  battleship  and  the  monitors  were  left  to  guard  the 
blockade  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba,  while  such  vessels  as  could 
be  spared  were  hurried  to  assist  in  holding  the  enemy.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

The  problem  now  was  to  hold  fast  to  the  fleet.  That  done  suc- 
cessfully, the  rest  must  come  w-ith  time.  The  first  thing  necessary  was 
to  make  sure  that  they  did  not  get  away.  For  this  reason  the  Merri- 
mac  was  sunk  in  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor;  but  it  was  soon 
seen  that  this  attempt  to  block  the  egress  of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  not 
successful.  The  reason  for  this  attempt  was  that  at  any  time  a  storm 
might  spring  up  and  drive  off,  damage,  or  destroy  the  light  craft, 
possibly  disperse  the  fleet,  permitting  the  enemy  to  escape  before  the 
blockade  lines  could  be  drawn  tight  once  more. 

It  became  necessary  to  seize  a  secondary  base  from  which  the 
fleet  could  be  supplied  and  where  the  small  boats  could  coal  with 
safety  and  where  repairs  could  be  made  on  the  larger  vessels.  The 
battalion  of  marines  were  landed  at  Guantanamo,  a  fine  harbor  near  at 
hand,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  fleet  it  became  for  all  war 
purposes  a  harbor  of  the  United  States. 

The  method  of  holding  the  blockade  was  simple  but  effective. 
The  exit  from  the  harbor  of  Santiago  was  so  narrow  that  only  one 
vessel  at  a  time  could  escape,  so  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  were  drawn 
in  front  of  the  entrance  in  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  Morro  at  the 
entrance  being  the  center  and  the  ends  near  the  land. 

This  was  well  enough  in  the  daytime,  for  if  the  enemy  came  out, 
our  vessels  closing  in  must  crush  the  head  of  the  column  and  each 
following  vessel  before  they  could  develop  the  strength  of  their  fire. 
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At  night  the  problem  was  more  difficult ;  it  was  not  only  necessary  to 
prevent  the  vessels  from  disengaging  themselves  from  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor  before  they  were  discovered,  but  it  was  also  necessary  to 
prevent  the  Spanish  torpedo  boats  from  getting  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  our  battleships.  A  battleship  was  sent  in  from  the  middle 
of  the  line  and  was  required  to  keep  her  searchlight  steadily  up  the 
entrance.  On  each  side  of  this  beam  of  light,  and  well  in  towards 
the  Morro,  a  small  vessel  was  stationed ;  inside  of  this  again  one  or  two 
picket  launches.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  small  rowboat, 
much  less  for  one  of  the  destroyers,  to  have  come  out  undetected. 

The  only  thing  to  be  dreaded  now  was  bad  weather.  A  storm 
might  arise  and  disperse  the  fleet  and  the  Spaniards  might  escape 
before  our  vessels  could  be  reassembled.  Then  we  would  have  had  the 
old  problem  over  again  of  hunting  the  enemy's  fleet,  even  if  they  did 
no  damage  before  finding  shelter  in  another  port.  Besides  there  was 
the  time  element  to  consider.  It  might  take  some  time  to  starve  them 
out  in  Santiago. 

The  North  Atlantic  fleet  was  sufficiently  strong  to  crush  the 
Spaniards  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  if  they  could  get  in.  They  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  guns  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  forts 
together.  The  forts  w^re  weak,  most  of  the  guns  old  fashioned,  of 
low  power  and  small  calibre.  There  were  only  a  few  modern  high 
pow'ered  guns  and  they  of  not  larger  than  6-inch  calibre,  so  of  little 
avail  against  our  battleships.  But  there  were  the  mine  fields.  Almost 
certain  destruction  to  any  battleship  that  attempted  to  cross  them,  and 
one  battleship  sunk  in  the  channel  the  rest  must  remain  outside.  The 
channel  must  be  cleared  of  mines.  To  do  this  required  small  boats 
10  creep  for  the  mines  and  to  lay  and  explode  the  counter-mines.  The 
Spanish  batteries  were  strong  enough  to  sink  every  small  boat  in  the 
fleet  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  if  they  were  brought  to  bear  on  the 
mine  field.  The  batteries  could  be  and  were  quickly  silenced  by  the 
fleet.  But  they  could  not  be  kept  silenced.  Little  damage  was  done 
by  the  high  powered  guns  of  the  fleet.  The  Spanish  were  driven  to 
their  bomb-proofs,  only  to  return  when  the  fire  ceased.  Troops  were 
-needed  to  seize  and  hold  the  forts  when  the  guns  were  silenced. 
A  few  thousand  marines  with  the  squadron  and  the  forts  could  have 
been  seized,  the  channel  cleared  of  torpedoes  and  the  way  cleared  for 
our  battleships.  Then  the  Spanish  fleet  could  have  been  sunk  at 
their  anchors. 

To  insure  success  and  to  expedite  matters  the  army  was  needed. 
A  small  army  in  transports  convoyed  by  the  navy  was  sent  to  Santiago. 
It  was  decided,  in  place  of  attacking  the  forts  directly,  to  land  to  the 
eastward  where  there  could  be  little  opposition.     By  dint  of  hard 
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marching  and  hard  fighting  our  troops  reached  the  trenches  in  front 
of  Santiago,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  were  ordered  to  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  harbor,  under  the  conditions  of  increased  strain  and 
diminished  food. 

There  was  no  opportunity  afforded  the  fleet  of  escaping  at  night 
unnoticed,  and  as  the  turns  in  the  narrow  channel  made  night  work 
rather  difficult  the  Spanish  admiral  decided  to  leave  in  the  daytime. 
He  came  out  at  9.30  a.  m.  and  at  2.30  p.  m.  all  of  his  vessels  were  on 
the  beach.  As  they  came  out  our  vessels  closed  in  and  the  weight  of 
our  fire  was  crushing.  Two  of  his  vessels  and  the  two  destroyers 
were  stopped  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Morro.  One  ran  ashore  a 
few  miles  further  on  and  the  last  was  chased  by  our  faster  vessels 
and  soon  surrendered.  They  never  had  a  chance  coming  out  of  the 
harbor  in  single  column  and  exposed  one  at  a  time  to  the  fire  of  all 
of  our  ships.  All  the  fight  was  knocked  out  of  them  before  they  could 
fire  many  shots.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  lost  only  one  man 
in  the  fight. 

On  July  the  3d  the  North  Atlantic  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Rear  Admiral  Sampson,  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Santiago, 
and  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  cause  in  the  West  Indies  was  sealed. 
There  was  another  fleet  in  Spain  that  went  so  far  as  to  go  through 
the  Suez  Canal  on  a  pretended  trip  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  it 
returned  from  there  to  Spain.  There  was  some  talk  of  its  being  sent 
to  Cuba,  but  it  was  utterly  unable  to  make  the  trip.  Of  the  two 
principal  vessels,  one  was  an  old  battleship  of  limited  endurance  that 
had  been  hastily  repaired,  and  the  other  was  an  armored  cruiser  that 
had  been  a  long  time  building  and  was  hastily  completed  and  armed. 

The  army  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  forced 
the  surrender  of  Santiago  and  the  Spanish  army.  The  problem  that 
now  remained  was  to  hasten  Spain  in  reaching  what  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Vessels  were  picked  out  from  the  North  Atlantic  fleet 
and  the  Eastern  squadron  was  formed,  that  threatened  to  proceed  to 
the  coast  of  Spain.  Another  army  in  transports  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Santiago  just  prior  to  its  capture,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  this 
force  suitably  convoyed  to  Porto  Rico. 

At  what  point  in  Porto  Rico  it  was  intended  to  land  this  army 
was  carefully  concealed.  At  least  it  was  understood  and  published 
that  its  destination  was  San  Juan  on  the  north  coast,  whereas  it  was 
landed  on  the  south  coast,  and  met  with  little  or  no  opposition,  until 
it  marched  into  the  interior.  It  was  being  skillfully  led,  so  as  to  over- 
whelm the  Spanish  army  in  Porto  Rico,  when  the  protocol  was  signed 
and  the  active  portion  of  the  war  was  over.  The  Spaniards  were  no 
longer  an  American  or  an  Asiatic  power. 
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There  were  many  naval  and  military  problems  that  we  had  solved 
more  or  less  successfully.  The  strategic  problems  of  selecting  the 
proper  objectives  and  concentrating  our  efforts  in  the  proper  direction 
were  well  solved.  The  fleet  in  the  East  was  sought,  found  and 
crushed.  The  fleet  in  Spanish  waters  was  forced  to  come  within 
striking  distance,  or  else  remain  inactive  and  allow  us  to  accomplish 
our  purposes  without  their  opposition.  When  within  striking  distance 
they  were  held  there  until  destroyed. 

The  supply  of  the  fleet  with  coal,  oil,  water,  provisions  and 
ammunition  was  among  the  problems  encountered-  and  well  solved. 
Vessels  had  to  be  bought  or  chartered  and  the  supplies  procured,  and 
there  was  never  a  time  when  there  was  not  abundance  on  hand. 

The  fitting  out  of  the  many  auxiliaries  was  a  problem  by  itself. 
This  work  was  skillfully  and  rapidly  done,  and  the  report  of  the  work 
of  this  description  accomplished  in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  shows 
how  well  the  authorities  of  that  yard  worked  together  and  with  what 
skill  their  work  was  directed  by  the  commandant. 

Officers  and  men  were  procured  and  organized.  Vessels  bought 
and  adapted  to  war  purposes.  Provisions,  arms,  ammunition  and 
naval  supplies  purchased.  Fleets  were  created  and  sent  to  the  front. 
All  this  required  much  forethought,  good  organization  and  great 
executive  ability.  Much  of  the  work  was  new  and  all  must  be  done 
with  great  rapidity  if  we  were  to  meet  with  success.  That  we  did 
meet  with  success  speaks  well  for  the  much  abused  bureau  system 
and  more  for  those  who  had  charge  of  the  bureaus  with  their  peace 
system  to  be  expanded  to  a  war  basis.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  lessons  of  the  war  is  the  advantage  gained  of  having  men 
in  charge  of  affairs  who,  from  actual  service  at  sea,  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  needs  of  a  sea-going  fleet.  And  p>ossibly  one  of 
the  best  points  of  the  bureau  system  is  that  the  appointments  are  made 
for  only  four  years. 

There  are  many  lessons,  some  of  them  new,  more  of  them  old,  to 
be  learned  from  the  Spanish  war.  Throughout  history  vessels  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire  during  sea  fights.  In  the  battle  of  Navarino 
the  shell  guns  of  the  allies  set  on  fire  and  destroyed  many  of  the 
Egyptian  ships.  When  iron  and  steel  vessels  came  into  fashion  much 
woodwork  was  retained.  There  were  many  protests  and  some  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  used  until  at  the  battle  off  the  Yalu,  when  the 
necessity  of  a  further  reduction  was  greatly  emphasized.  The  sight 
of  the  three  armored  cruisers  burning  on  the  beach  near  Santiago 
was  sufficient  to  move  the  most  conservative. 

The  value  of  rapid  fire  has  long  been  known.  In  the  earlier  stages 
when  ballistics  were  a  mystery  accurate  aim  was  not  of  great  con- 
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sequence  as  most  effective  work  had  to  be  at  very  short  ranges,  at 
nearly  point  blank,  and  frequently  with  yardarms  interlocked.  With 
more  improved  guns  and  ammunition,  accuracy  as  well  as  rapidity 
had  to  be  attempted.  Collingwood  was  justly  noted  for  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  he  trained  his  crews  in  all  gunnery  exercises.  In 
our  navy  of  late  years  much  care  and  attention  has  been  devoted 
towards  developing  accurate  and  rapid  firing.  Many  have  wondered 
at  the  immunity  of  our  fleets  in  both  of  the  battles  of  Manila  and 
Santiago.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  accurate  and  rapid  fire  of  our 
ships.  A  hail  of  projectiles  was  poured  upon  the  enemy,  and  before 
they  could  develop  their  fire  their  batteries  were  partially  disabled 
and  the  nerves  of  their  gunners  were  thoroughly  shaken. 

In  connection  with  rapid  and  accurate  firing,  smokeless  powder 
becomes  of  value.  Its  advantages  were  fully  illustrated  in  the  war. 
For  manv  times  when  otherwise  our  guns  might  have  been  fired  with 
effect,  the  enemy  was  obscured  by  the  smoke  of  our  own  guns. 
Probably  many  of  the  complaints  brought  against  turret  guns  were  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  laying  the  guns  on  the  enemy  because  of  the  smoke. 

Little  was  learnt  about  the  effectiveness  of  torpedo  boats.  There 
were  no  good  opportunities  to  use  ours  against  the  Spanish,  and  they 
failed  to  use  theirs  with  any  energy.  That  they  could  be  used  as 
dispatch  boats  was  clearly  shown,  as  also  the  disadvantages  of  so 
employing  them.  The  endurance  of  the  crews  of  the  Japanese 
torpedo  boats  in  their  war  with  China  was  the  admiration  of  all  naval 
people ;  but  our  crews  were  put  to  a  more  severe  test,  and  still  kept 
their  boats  in  running  order.  A  delicate  machine  such  as  a  torpedo 
boat  must  be  kept  tuned  up,  but  not  overstrained,  if  it  is  to  be  ready 
at  all  times  for  quick  offensive  work.  Yachts  and  tugs  should  be  em- 
ployed in  their  place  as  dispatch  boats. 

The  necessity  of  securing  reasonable  safety  for  our  coast  ports 
from  sudden  attacks  by  foreign  vessels  w^as  also  illustrated.  For 
want  of  defenses  sufficient  to  reassure  the  people,  the  Flying  Squadron 
was  held  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  operations.  A  new  weapon 
for  this  purpose,  the  Holland  type  of  submarine  boat,  has  l>een  well 
developed,  and  one  or  two  of  these  boats  would  be  worth  many  heavy 
guns  in  the  defense  of  a  port. 

The  old,  old  lesson  that  ships  can  silence  forts  but  not  take  them 
without  troops  was  again  made  plain  in  this  war.  Nothing  is  better 
known  or  more  frequently  forgotten  than  this  fact.  Had  there  been 
a  few  thousand  marines  in  transports  with  the  fleet  Admiral  Sampson 
would  have  seized  the  forts,  raised  or  destroyed  the  mines,  and  sunk 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  anchor  in  Santiago.  The  increase  in  the  Marine 
Corps  would  indicate  that  the  fact  is  now  duly  appreciated. 
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For  the  first  time  in  war  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers  of  the 
navy  were  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy.  Nearly  all  the  line, 
from  the  admirals  to  the  naval  cadets;  a  large  number  of  the 
Engineer  Corps,  and  many  of  the  Marine  Corps  were  educated  at 
Annapolis.  Admiral  Dewey  was  on  duty  there  after  graduation,  and 
Rear  Admiral  Sampson  after  graduation  was  an  instructor,  head  of 
a  department  and  later  superintendent.  The  results  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  education  and  training  of  our  naval  school. 

Above  all  the  importance  of  sea  power  in  world  politics  was  clearly 
illustrated,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  lesson 
without  waiting  for  it  to  be  accentuated  by  the  rod  of  the  school- 
master. 

Richard  Wainwright, 

Commander,  U.S.N. 
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A   NATIONAL  RESERVE   FOR 
PEACE   OR    WAR. 


"A  government  whose  measures  must  be  the  result  of  multiplied 
deliberations  is  seldom  in  a  situation  to  produce  instantly  those  exer- 
tions which  the  occasion  may  demand ;  therefore  it  ought  to  possess 
such  energetic  establishments  as  should  enable  it,  by  the  vigor  of  its 
own  citizens,  to  control  events  as  they  arise,  instead  of  being  con- 
vulsed or  subverted  by  them." 

"An  examination  into  the  employments  and  obligations  of  the 
individuals  composing  society  will  evince  the  impossibility  of  diffusing 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  by  any  other  means  than  a 
course  of  discipline  during  the  period  of  nonage." — Gen.  Kiwx's 
Militia  Plan. 

Had  the  War  of  Secession  ended  in  success  for  the  Southern 
States,  what  remained  of  the  Federal  Union  would  have  conceded 
great  powers  to  the  general  government,  and  would  have  provided 
it  with  a  large  and  sufficient  army.  This  would  have  been  necessary 
to  prevent  its  further  disruption  as  well  as  for  its  defense.  But 
secession  having  failed,  though  at  the  cost  of  more  blood  and  treasure 
than  up  to  that  time  known  to  the  civilized  world,  the  great,  all- 
pervading  American  body  politic  fell  back  upon  its  old  belief  that  we 
needed  but  the  shadow  of  a  military  force.  Our  volunteers  were 
mustered  out  and  our  regular  army  reduced  by  degrees  till  it  reached 
its  present  pitiful  strength  of  25,000,  and  became  so  enfeebled  that 
to-day  it  is  with  difficulty  a  few  thousand  men  can  be  quickly  con- 
centrated on  any  point  of  our  frontiers,  or  in  any  one  of  our  large 
cities,  w^here  their  presence  might  be  immediately  and  peremptorily 
demanded.  Events  of  the  past  few  years  have  perhaps  modified  to 
a  certain  extent  the  general  feeling  of  indifference  to  our  military 
establishment,  but  there  is  still  a  strong  political  element  which  pre- 
tends to  fear  it  as  an  engine  of  tyranny,  and  endeavors  constantly 
to  weaken  or  destroy  it.  One  is  tempted  to  believe,  notwithstanding 
our  enormous  pension  list,  that  republics  are  indeed  shortsighted  and 
neglectful  beyond  all  other  governments. 
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But  the  Venezuelan  affair,  the  strikes  of  1894,  the  threatened 
Japanese-Hawaiian  imbroglio,  the  Cuban  troubles,  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can, the  Philippine  and  Chinese  wars  must  convince  many  of  our 
deepest  and  soundest  thinkers  that  we  need  every  man  we  have,  and 
that  a  regular  force  of  100,000  soldiers  is  not  more  than  we  can 
profitably  employ,  nor  exceeding  the  bounds  of  true  wisdom  and 
economy  to  support.  Indeed,  the  very  fewness  of  our  troops  is  an 
unmitigated  evil  and  necessitates  extraordinary  and  great  outlays  in 
transportation  in  times  of  need  sufficient  to  maintain  several  additional 
regiments.  We  spend  millions  on  seacoast  defenses  and  warships,  yet 
have  not  men  enough  to  properly  care  for  our  new  guns  in  peace  or 
man  our  ships  in  war.  Cavalry  is  sent  to  Sequoia,  Yosemite  and 
Yellowstone  National  Parks;  infantry  is  sent  to  our  largest  seacoast 
establishment,  while  the  artillerymen  properly  appertaining  to  the 
guns  of  the  same  are  sent  to  garrison  an  interior  island  having  for  its 
only  ordnance  an  old  brass  12-pounder.  Our  men  cannot  be  mobilized 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  learn  the  routine  and  important  duties  of 
minor  tactics  without  great  difficulty  and  expense,  and  yet  at  any  time 
a  strike  may  break  out  rivaling  that  of  '94,  or,  if  United  States  mails 
are  not  interfered  with,  we  may  be  called  upon  suddenly  to  subdue 
restless  Indians,  while,  as  we  have  recently  learned,  there  is  always 
the  chance  of  a  contest  with  a  European  power  or  even  the  yellow 
empire  of  the  East.  The  consequent  need  of  a  larger  regular  force 
to  serve  as  a  nucleus  to  our  volunteers  in  war,  and  as  instructors  to 
our  National  Guards  and  military  schools  in  peace,  is  so  evident  that 
further  attention  on  this  subject  is  unnecessary. 

At  the  same  time,  while  granting  the  necessity,  it  is  also  wise  to 
admit  that  the  American  people  will  never  maintain  in  time  of  peace 
such  a  force  as  would  be  necessary  in  a  great  conflict.  Of  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  handed  down  from  our  free  and  self- 
governing  English  progenitors  probably  the  strongest  is  that  of  op- 
position to  a  standing  army.  In  a  general  sense  we  all  know  that  a 
large  standing  army  in  the  hands  of  a  determined  man,  armed  with 
despotic  authority,  is  a  potency  hostile  to  liberty,  and  therefore  it 
should  be  restrained  not  only  in  numbers  to  the  lowest  possible  mark 
consistent  with  safety,  but  hampered  and  limited  in  its  action.  Our 
simulation  of  national  economy  or  frugality  militates  against  an 
institution  that  seems  to  the  politician  to  be  never  needed  in  peace 
and  who  hopes  there  will  never  come  the  spectre  of  war  for  its  use. 
To  the  opposition  of  this  class  of  politicians  we  owe  the  hostile  opinion 
so  generally  diffused,  that  we  have  all  the  force  necessary.  They 
cannot  use  our  military  dignities  as  rewards  for  their  henchmen, 
neither  can  they  understand  the  cardinal  motives  of  obedience  that 
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govern  the  military  machine,  nor  persuade,  coax  or  bribe  the  military 
class  to  contribute  either  by  vote  or  gift  to  the  results  of  any  election 
they  may  work  for. 

The  result  of  all  these  aversions  is  that  our  army  is  now  and 
always  will  be  small  as  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  our  popula- 
tion and  the  work  the  army  is  called  upon  to  do  in  peace,  and  when 
"grim-visaged  war"  appears  demands  will  be  made  upon  it  beyond  its 
power  to  compass  or  capacity  to  execute,  and  we  will  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past  be  obliged  to  rely  upon  our  citizen  soldiers. 

It  is  a  fact  borne  out  in  history  that  to  succeed  in  war  a  general 
requires  youth,  health  and  strength.  Napoleon  was  but  twenty-six 
when  he  commanded  the  army  of  Italy  in  that  most  remarkable  of 
all  his  campaigns.  Wellington  was  forty-four  at  the  time  of  Waterloo. 
Cxsar  had  conquered  the  known  world  before  he  was  forty-five,  and 
Hannibal  was  only  twenty-nine  when  he  started  out  on  the  second 
Punic  war,  the  most  brilliant  of  his  campaigns.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference what  the  age  or  the  people,  the  rule  is  universal,  and  where 
there  seem  exceptions  they  but  prove  the  rule.  Von  Moltke  himself 
said  that  had  he  the  vigor  of  the  young  man  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  the  war  would  have  ended  even  earlier  than  it  did. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  Gen.  Scott  asked  for  retirement, 
frankly  acknowledging  himself  too  old  for  service  in  the  field.  The 
wonderful  Mexican  war  was  fought  by  young  men  commanded  by 
officers  who  were  under  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  extreme,  and  mostly 
under  thirty.  In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  the  great  commanders  on 
either  side  were  under  the  middle  age  of  life  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions. Grant  was  forty,  Sherman  forty-two,  Sheridan  and  Schofield 
under  thirty,  while  Upton,  Custer,  Merritt,  Miles  and  others  were 
major-generals  before  they  were  twenty-six.  Gen.  Grant  says:  "I 
should  not  like  to  put  a  general  in  the  field  over  fifty.  *  *  *  xhe 
power  to  endure  is  an  immense  power  and  naturally  belongs  to  youth. 
The  only  eyes  a  general  can  trust  are  his  own."  And  again,  in  speaking 
of  Gen.  Lee,  he  says :  "He  was  almost  too  old  for  active  service,  the 
best  service,  in  the  field.  At  the  time  of  the  surrender  he  was  fifty- 
eight  or  fifty-nine  and  I  was  forty-three." 

Although  the  general  officers  named  were  all  graduates,  still  the 
same  rule  is  applicable  to  the  civilian  generals  in  the  war.  At  the 
outbreak  Logan,  Terry,  Sickles,  Butler,  Banks,  Garfield,  Hayes,  Miles, 
etc.,  were  all  young  men,  yet  all  became  either  division  or  corps  com- 
manders. The  few  militia  generals  and  elderly  soldiers  like  Mans- 
field, Patterson,  etc.,  who  figured  in  the  first  days  of  the  war  were  soon 
retired,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  simply  because  it  was  a  physical 
impossiblity  for  them  to  do  the  task  expected  of  them.    What  is  true 
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of  the  generals  is  also  true  of  all  line  officers  and  the  very  rank  and 
file.  They  were  all  young  men,  and  very  young  men,  mostly  boys. 
Private  Wilkinson  says :  "A  man  who  was  over  thirty  was  called  an 
old  man." 

With  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  their  numerous  mistakes  staring 
at  us  so  vividly  from  the  canvas  of  time,  with  a  great  and  patriotic 
people  and  a  country  of  boundless  resources,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
our  way  clearly  to  an  avoidance  of  the  losses  in  any  future  war  equal 
to  that  of  the  past,  even  if  not  to  an  absolute  avoidance  of  war  itself. 

The  proposition  submitted,  though  old  in  some  respects,  is  new 
in  others  and  is,  moreover,  bold  and  broad,  open  undoubtedly  to  some 
practical  objections,  but  none  that  could  not  be  overcome,  and  subject 
perhaps  to  ridicule  from  those  who  either  have  not  given  it  a  thought 
or  whose  ideas  have  become  so  entirely  T^ound  up  in  other  plans  that 
they  have  no  patience  with  anything  else.  In  a  few  words,  it  may  be 
simply  put  thus :  To  establish  a  system  of  popular  military  instruc- 
tion in  our  public  schools,  colleges  and  universities ;  to  give  national 
aid  to  such  schools  and  institutions  by  appropriations,  by  details  of 
officers  as  instructors,  and  then  to  require  all  graduates  of  such  schools 
and  institutions  to  be  enrolled  on  a  national  register  and  held  for 
volunteer  service  in  case  of  war  up  to  a  certain  number  of  years  after 
graduation.  From  these  young  men  would  come  our  volunteer  armies, 
the  best  material  of  the  land,  trained  already,  and  by  a  proper  system, 
already  organized  and  ready  for  mobilization.  These  armies  in  peace 
would  be  under  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  regular  officers,  would 
owe  no  allegiance  to  State,  but  to  the  general  government. 

We  have  a  half-way  system  of  military  instruction  in  colleges, 
but  this  present  system  is  a  vicious  one  in  several  ways.  First,  because 
it  does  not  go  half  as  far  as  it  might.  Second,  because  it  docs  not  give 
us  the  best  class  of  boys  for  soldiers.  Third,  it  is  too  small  and  does 
not  begin  to  return  to  the  country  one-tenth  of  the  cost  expended  on 
it.  In  making  these  statements  I  am  well  aware  that  I  will  surprise 
a  great  many,  and  none  more  so  than  those  officials  who  have  made 
reports  to  the  contrary.  But  with  all  due  respect  to  them,  I  will  say 
they  do  not  know  the  true  inwardness  of  what  they  have  reported. 

The  present  law  governing  military  instruction  in  colleges  origi- 
nated in  what  is  known  as  the  Morrill  act,  which  after  a  number  of 
changes  may  be  stated  in  brief  to  be  to-day  about  as  follows:  To 
every  State  college  or  land-grant  institution  a  sum  of  $15,000  is  given 
the  first  year,  and  increasing  $1,000  annually  till  the  maximum  of 
$25,000  is  reached,  at  which  sum  it  remains  annually.  In  return  the 
government  requires  the  institutions  to  maintain  a  department  of 
military  instruction.    The  government  gives  arms,  accoutrements  and 
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ammunition  and  allows  officers  of  the  retired  list  of  the  army  to  be 
detailed  as  instructors.  The  War  Department  prescribes  the  rules 
governing  the  military  departments  of  colleges  by  general  orders.  In 
some  colleges  the  instruction  imparted  is  good,  the  time  allowed  the 
military  department  sufficient,  and  the  graduates  of  such  institutions 
second  only  to  those  of  West  Point.  But  in  far  the  greater  number 
the  college  maintains  the  department  because  of  the  obligations  on  it 
to  do  so  under  the  terms  of  the  law  of  Congress.  The  amount  of  drill 
is  placed  at  the  minimum,  in  many  cases  below  it.  The  officer  is  either 
given  no  employment  beyond  his  military  work,  which  will  probably 
be  two  hours  a  week,  or  he  will  be  paid  extra  by  the  college  for 
teaching  classes.  In  the  first  case,  the  waste  of  time  is  harmful  to  the 
officer,  who  had  better  be  employed  with  his  company ;  in  the  second, 
it  is  harmful  to  the  military  instruction  because  the  officer  receiving 
pay  from  the  college  for  teaching,  naturally  puts  most  of  his  time  and 
attention  on  that,  to  the  neglect  of  the  government  returns.  At  some 
of  the  colleges  as  many  as  300  or  400  cadets  are  under  instruction,  but 
at  the  majority  the  number  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  100.  A  college 
may  have  in  the  words  of  the  law  "a  capacity  to  educate  not  less  than 
150  male  students"  yet  never  have  had  that  number  or  even  100  in 
attendance.  More  than  one  such  has  been  known  to  the  writer.  The 
total  number  of  students  under  instruction  in  these  colleges  is  about 
30.000.  The  work  is  thorough  in  those  places  where  the  military  in- 
structor is  thorough  and  is  well  backed  up  by  the  college  authorities 
in  the  word  and  spirit  of  the  law.  But  in  others  the  department 
is  unpopular  with  both  students  and  faculties.  Inspections  made  by 
the  War  Department  cannot  possibly  gain  a  true  insight  into  all  these 
matters.  A  college  educating  several  thousand  young  men  and 
women  will  have  a  department  of  400  cadets,  and  the  inspector  spend 
a  half  day,  perhaps  an  entire  day.  He  takes  the  word  more  often  of 
the  president  than  the  military  officer  regarding  the  institution  itself, 
and  while  he  is  obliged  to  inquire  of  the  president  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  officer,  the  officer  is  never  given  any  chance  to  tell  whether  the 
college  should  have  the  detail  taken  away  or  maintained.  Personal 
feelings  too  often  prejudice  the  civilian,  broad  as  he  may  be  other- 
wise, simply  because  he  cannot  understand  military  methods.  Yet  the 
officer,  who  may  be  but  a  lieutenant,  although  with  years  of  creditable 
service  in  his  record,  has  less  weight  given  his  testimony  than  the 
president,  who  may  happen  to  be  a  man  high  in  public  notice,  the 
brother  or  relative  of  a  Senator,  or  a  railway  magnate.  The  officer 
may  be  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  college  president  thirty-five, 
but  the  rank  of  the  officer  does  not  entitle  him  to  the  weight  of  judg- 
inent  given  the  man  with  higher  rank.     A  captain  in  the  medical 
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department  of  six  years'  standing  sits  higher  on  a  court  martial  and  his 
judgment  is  given  the  preference  over  that  of  a  lieutenant  of  twenty 
years'  standing  and  who  is  educated  for  his  profession.  An  inspector 
may  come  from  cavalry  and  is  sent  to  pass  judgment  on  a  technical 
school  of  application  like  that  of  Fort  Monroe,  or  he  may  come  from 
the  artillery  and  be  expected  to  know  as  much  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
and  a  little  more  than  the  officers  of  those  arms.  The  fact  that  not  one 
of  our  inspectors  has  been  on  college  duty  is  one  reason  why  it  is 
impossible  for  them  in  a  day's  inspection  to  glean  all  that  is  necessary 
and  pertains  to  the  college.  And  too  often  the  officer  on  detail  assists 
very  gladly  in  covering  up  any  defects,  simply  because  he  desires  for 
some  personal  reasons  to  remain  on  the  detail. 

Now,  if  the  Morrill  law,  with  its  many  defects,  still  has  sufficient 
good  points  to  keep  it  on  the  statute  books,  no  argument  can  be  ad- 
vanced against  amending  the  law  so  as  to  do  away  with  its  de- 
fects and  increase  its  scope.  In  all  our  large  cities  efforts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  military  drill  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  some  cities 
it  has  been  done  successfully.  Nearly  all  private  schools  for  boys 
require  it.    The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find. 

"Under  a  system  of  military  education  it  would  seem  that  there 
must  be  a  loss  of  the  time  and  energy  available  for  the  usual  academic 
work.  Experience  shows  that  the  very  opposite  is  true.  It  is  seen  that 
the  time  devoted  to  military  instruction  and  exercise  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  increased  mental  activity  and  vigor  of  the  student. 
His  attention  is  sharpened  and  his  intellect  quickened.  He  is  more 
alert  and  can  acquire  more  in  a  given  time.  It  is  not  every  youth  who 
is  studious  by  nature  and  who  acquires  knowledge  from  the  love  of 
acquiring.  To  accomplish  the  best  results  the  young  student  should 
be  placed  in  surroundings  favorable  to  industry ;  he  should  breathe  a 
busy  atmosphere.  In  the  public  school,  left  to  himself  to  regulate  his 
hours  of  study,  and  exposed  to  the  innumerable  temptations  of  so- 
ciety and  good  fellowship,  the  pupil  unconsciously  or  heedlessly 
loses  valuable  time.  In  a  military  school  it  is  otherwise.  Life  is  as 
regular  as  clockwork.  Not  only  recitation  and  drill,  but  also  recrea- 
tion, study  and  even  sleep  have  their  allotted  hours.  In  this  way  the 
pupil  learns  method  and  acquires  good  mental  habits.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  other  system  by  which  are  instilled  so  thoroughly  order,  patience, 
punctuality,  cheerful  obedience,  respect  for  ones  superiors,  and  a 
sense  of  duty,  honor  and  manliness" — School  Reinew. 

"Military  drill  and  discipline  educate  both  mind  and  body  and  form 
habits  of  punctuality,  of  attention,  of  industry,  of  obedience." — Gen. 
M.  C.  Meigs,  US.A, 

"Mentally,  military  training  fixes  habits  of  attention  and  cultivates 
the  power  of  a  boy  to  handle  himself  properly  at  short  notice.     It 
V(»L.  I.  N.  S.— No.  I.  2 
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gives  him  respect  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  others,  particularly  the 
.  officers  of  his  company,  and  school,  his  teachers  and  parents,  and 
their  laws,  and  this  in  turn  leads  to  his  becoming  a  law-abiding  citi- 
zen. .  .  .  The  boy  who  knows  how  to  command  properly  a 
squad  or  company  or  battalion  on  the  drill  ground,  will  be  equally 
qualified  to  command  twenty  or  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  men 
in  the  counting  house,  the  machine-shop,  oh  the  railroad  or  in  the 
office.  The  principles  of  self  respect  and  individual  responsibility 
allied  to  respect  for  authority  make  him  a  better  magistrate  or 
lawmaker  as  he  grows  up.  In  short,  in  all  directions  he  becomes 
a  better  citizen  by  reason  of  his  having  learned  to  submit  him- 
self to  law.  At  all  military  schools  it  would  be  impossible  to  prop- 
erly teach  military  law  without  ever  holding  ahead  the  country  and 
her  lawmakers.  A  love  for  the  country,  a  love  for  the  flag,  a  devoted 
patriotism,  fills  him  with  an  ardor  that  ever  through  life  finds  him 
ready  to  stand  by  his  country  and  her  laws.'* — Outing  Magazine,  1892. 


No  thinking  man  or  woman  who  has  a  sincere  love  for  country  and 
desires  to  perpetuate  her  institutions  will  for  a  moment  deny  the  value 
of  military  training  among  youths.  Not  only  do  we  have  better  citi- 
zens for  peace,  but  we  have  patriotic  and  trained  ones,  who  would 
volunteer  at  the  first  call  to  arms.  With  a  half  million  intelligent, 
liberty-loving  and  all-ready  trained  young  men,  and  with  arms  and 
equipments  ready  to  issue  on  assembling,  the  matter  of  organization 
is  satisfactorily  and  speedily  accomplished. 

If,  therefore,  the  Morrill  law  were  amended  so  as  to  take  away  the 
detail  of  an  officer  and  cut  down  the  appropriation  pro  rata  with  the 
amount  of  support  given  in  carrying  out  War  Department  orders  at 
the  various  colleges  now  having  such  aid  and  details,  and  then  a  sum 
be  appropriated  according  to  the  number  of  the  youth  undergoing 
education  in  the  States  at  public  as  well  as  private  schools,  universities 
and  colleges,  and  who  are  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty 
years  inclusive,  such  sum  not  to  exceed  $20  per  annum  for  each  stu- 
dent, and  officers  detailed  as  at  present  to  schools  and  institutions 
having  in  their  military  department  not  less  than  250  cadets,  and  other 
officers  detailed  as  superintendents  of  military  instruction  of  the 
public  schools  in  all  towns  and  cities  of  the  land  wherein  not  less  than 
500  cadets  of  the  above-mentioned  age  are  in  attendance,  such  an  im- 
petus would  be  given  the  already  popular  military  drill  as  would 
carry  all  the  youth  of  the  country  with  it.  The  necessity,  then,  would 
be  to  limit  the  number  who  should  receive  such  instruction.  A  mod- 
erate estimate  of  the  number  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty  years  attending  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities, 
after  throwing  out  all  physically  incompetent,  is  350,000.  Twenty 
dollars  a  year  is  an  annual  appropriation  of  $7,000,000.     The  drill 
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required  should  be  forty-five  minutes  for  each  of  five  days  every  week 
during  the  college  year.  An  annual  encampment  of  ten  days  to  be 
held  in  early  June  should  be  included,  the  cities,  towns  and  States 
to  provide  the  places  of  drill  and  encampment,  the  government  to 
provide  the  arms  and  equipments.  The  $20  per  man  appropriation 
is  sufficient  to  provide  for  uniforms  and  rations  for  the  ten  days'  en- 
campments, and  minor  expenses.  All  drill  should  be  under  regular 
officers  or  those  whom  they  have  taught  and  who  have  passed  satisfac- 
tory examinations  and  have  the  certificates  for  same.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, a  graduate  of  an  institution  would  be  eligible  as  instructor. 
But  the  crowning  glory  of  this  system  is  that  the  government,  having 
given  them  the  military  education,  would  hold  all  such  graduates  for 
volunteer  service  in  case  of  war  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years  after 
graduation,  or  until  they  had  attained  the  age  of  33.  The  first  four 
years  after  graduation  they  would  be  required  to  present  themselves  for 
training  in  the  ten  days*  annual  encampments  of  cadets.  The  rest  of 
the  time  till  the  age  of  thirty-three  was  reached  they  would  report 
bi-annually  their  addresses.  The  War  Department  would  hold  their 
names  and  addresses  till  expiration  of  time  required.  An  additional 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  would  be  required  to  pay  their  expenses 
in  the  annual  camps,  and  also  other  contingencies.  What  would  be  the 
result  of  such  a  system  ? 

With  350,000  under  instruction,  the  number  graduating  yearly 
would  be  80,000,  following  the  general  average  of  schools  and  colleges. 
In  ten  years  there  would  be  graduated  800,000  trained  men,  or  taking 
the  nine  years  elapsing  after  the  age  of  24  were  passed,  at  which  time 
all  annual  encampments  and  training  would  have  ceased,  and  making 
allowance  for  losses  by  death  and  illness,  as  5  per  cent. — there  would 
still  be  over  600,000  young  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  whose  oath  as  well 
as  the  teachings  instilled  in  them  by  their  military  instruction,  would 
lead  them  to  volunteer  their  services  at  once.  This  army  would  be 
increased  by  the  four  contingents  from  ages  of  20  to  24,  or  making 
nearly  a  million  men  altogether,  who  could  be  assembled  at  first  call 
to  arms.  This  immense  body  would  be  trained  to  military  drill  and 
usages,  and  filled  with  military  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  used  to  arms, 
to  the  camp  and  to  the  march.  In  the  annual  encampments  the  march 
and  minor  tactics  would  be  thoroughly  taught  and  enforced.  There 
would  be  but  the  necessity  of  mobilizing  this  army,  placing  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  in  their  hands,  and  assigning  them  proper  command- 
ers, and  they  would  be  able  to  take  the  field.  The  officers  for  these 
volunteers  would  come  from  among  themselves,  a  proper  system  of 
appointment  and  promotion  being  enforced  while  under  instruction 
in  school  or  college;  examinations  would  be  required  as  soon  as 
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graduated,  and  again  at  the  expiration  of  the  24th  year.  This  national 
army  should  have  its  officers  commissioned  by  the  President,  and 
after  graduating  not  one  should  expect  to  receive  a  cent  from  the 
government  till  war  required  his  services.  His  expenses  the  first 
four  years  while  at  annual  encampment  should  be  paid,  but  nothing 
further.  But  the  law  should  most  plainly  and  thoroughly  state  the 
amount  of  pension  to  be  paid  a  wife  and  minor  children  in  case  of  war, 
or  for  himself  if  wounded.  And  this  pension  should  not  be  the 
miserable,  mean  $8  per  month,  but  at  least  $25,  so  as  to  do  away 
with  bounties,  subsidies,  etc. 

To  arm  and  equip  this  large  body  of  men  the  national  armories 
and  arsenals  should  be  full  of  modern  weapons  and  their  appurte- 
nances, which  after  the  ten  days'  encampments  would  be  at  once  re- 
turned. Ordinary,  prudence  and  common  sense  would  require  the 
making  and  keeping  on  hand  of  at  least  sufficient  material  of  war,  at 
all  times,  to  obviate  the  troubles  met  with  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  government  should  manufacture  all 
uniforms  for  this  body  of  men,  and  issue  one  suit  to  each  man,  for 
his  four  years.  This  would  be  his  own  property,  to  be  used  only  in 
the  government  service.  To  ennoble  this  U.  S.  uniform,  a  national 
law  should  be  enacted,  making  it  a  misdemeanor  punishable  with 
heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  for  any  State  or  private  organization 
to  adopt  a  similar  one.  This,  of  course,  would  except  the  uniformed 
militia  of  the  States,  but  it  would  require  all  Salvation  Army,  Sons 
of  Veterans  posts,  private  military  organizations,  societies,  car  com- 
panies, etc.,  to  respect  the  U.  S.  uniform  and  its  wearer.  To  be  en- 
rolled among  the  U.  S.  volunteers,  to  be  only  under  the  orders  of  the 
President  and  his  officers,  with  the  teachings  of  duty  and  patriotism, 
as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  instilled  in  them  by  the 
regular  officers  detailed  at  schools  and  colleges,  would  make  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  such  an  army  of  thoroughly  drilled  and  trained 
soldiers,  armed  and  equipped  and  organized  ready  at  all  times  for  war, 
and  all  at  such  a  small  expense,  as  the  Nation  never  dreamed  of. 

The  organization  and  the  details  of  this  vast  army,  is  a  simple 
matter.  Upon  graduating,  the  young  man's  name  and  residence  being 
enrolled  in  the  War  Department,  he  is  assigned  by  company,  battalion 
and  regiment,  to  the  district  he  resides  in.  The  army  commander 
of  each  military  department,  or  district,  must  necessarily  be  the  com- 
mander of  the  volunteer  forces  of  such  department  or  district.  He 
would  be  responsible  for  the  annual  encampment  and  instruction  of 
the  forces,  as  well  as  for  the  care  and  issue  of  all  arms,  etc.  The 
number  of  companies,  battalions  or  regiments  with  name  and  address 
of  each  man  would  be  forwarded  to  the  War  Department^  where  the 
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scheme  for  mobilization  would  be  formed,  and  regulated  for  all  differ- 
ent occasions  and  conditions,  as  necessary.  A  special  department 
should  be  organized  in  the  War  Department  whose  duties  would  be 
to  formulate  rules  for  the  governance,  the  organization,  mobilization 
and  training  of  the  volunteers,  as  well  as  the  assignment  of  all  officers. 
Officers  of  the  regular  service  should  be  assigned  to  the  command  of 
regiments,  brigades  and  divisions,  as  well  as  to  all  staff  positions  dur- 
ing encampment ;  and  cm  outbreak  of  war,  or  any  occasion  necessita- 
ting the  calling  forth  of  the  volunteers,  these  same  officers  would 
assume  the  positions  thus  assigned,  while  the  volunteers  themselves 
would  know  who  to  report  to  and  where.  The  War  Department 
bureau  having  them  in  charge,  would  also  have  under  its  supervision 
the  military  instruction  in  schools  and  colleges.  As  commanders  of 
regiments,  might  be  utilized  the  extra  officers  who  have  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point,  if  that  institution  were  filled  up  according  to  the 
bill  now  before  Congress.  By  this  bill,  not  only  every  congressman, 
but  every  senator  also,  has  the  right  to  nominate  boys  for  the  insti- 
tution, while  the  President  has  a  right  to  appoint  ten  at  large  every 
year.  It  would  be  better  to  increase  the  President's  appointment  to 
twenty  a  year,  of  which  number,  at  least  one-half  should  come  from 
military  schools,  while  all  congressional  and  senatorial .  appointments 
should  be  made  from  among  such  members  or  its  graduates.  Re- 
tired army  officers  might  be  appointed  to  supervise  the  instruction  at 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning,  and  graduates  of  these  institu- 
tions, who  pass  required  examinations,  should,  upon  certificates  signed 
by  the  army  officers  supervising,  be  eligible  to  appointment  as  in- 
structors in  public  schools. 

Aniong  the  merits  of  the  plan  suggested,  much  might  be  said  re- 
garding the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  combined  localizing 
and  nationalizing  of  the  volunteer  organizations.  All  experience  proves 
that  men  who  serve  in  war  or  peace  together,  from  any  one  locality, 
always  feel  a  pride  and  an  csprit-dc-corps,  a  brotherhood  which 
never  exists  among  those  inhabitants  who  are  promiscuously  thrown 
together  temporarily,  but  who  live  widely  separated  from  each  other. 
But  men  who  have  grown  up  as  boys  together,  men  who  have 
settled  in  life,  have  a  profession  or  occupation,  have  married  and  are 
rearing  families,  such  men  have  the  best  and  truest  interests  of  their 
homes  and  localities  at  heart,  and  their  inspiration  to  serve  comes 
from  the  ties  binding  them  to  their  dear  ones  and  their  homes,  and 
from  no  fear  of  punishment  or  local  disgrace.  They  are  the  best 
citizens,  they  best  know  their  own  localities  and  its  resources,  and 
having  its  greater  interests  at  stake,  make  the  best  soldiers. 

During  the  Rebellion  and  the  Spanish-American  war  the  losses 
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from  disease  were  almost  double  those  from  wound  in  battle.  Such 
a  system  of  national  training  as  the  one  proposed,  would  obviate  such 
losses  in  any  future  war,  since  in  peace  time,  the  training  of  volunteers 
would  include  the  important  duties  included  in  the  proper  care  of  the 
soldier  on  the  march,  as  well  as  in  camp. 

Among  some  possible  objections  to  be  offered  to  this  plan,  might 
be  included,  first,  the  cost  to  the  government,  and  secondly,  the  time 
required  for  the  four  years  from  20  to  24,  of  ten  days  per  year.  The 
present  estimated  population  of  the  United  States  is  83,000,000.  The 
extreme  limit  of  expenses  for  the  number  of  young  men  under  instruc- 
tion and  at  annual  camps  has  been  placed  at  $8,000,000.  This  is 
a  cost  of  a  little  over  nine  and  one-half  cents  per  man,  woman  and 
child  annually.  It  seems  an  exceedingly  low  premium  to  pay  for  an 
insurance  against  the  most  terrible  of  human  ills — war,  and  an 
insurance  furthermore  that  is  sure.  The  objection  of  the  cost  will  not 
stand  for  an  instant. 

As  for  the  time  required,  it  is  nothing  to  the  student.  Forty-five 
minutes  a  day  is  but  little,  and  the  encampments  coming  in  June  and 
lasting  but  ten  days,  would  be  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  summer  out- 
ing, to  which  he  would  eagerly  look  forward.  As  for  the  graduate, 
the  ten  days'  annual  encampments  for  four  years  is  all  the  time 
required  of  him.  Congress  should  provide  against  employers  placing 
any  bar  against  this  service  on  the  part  of  employes,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  the  National  Guard  now,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  making 
any  hindrance  of  a  national  duty,  or  causing  any  loss  to  a  volunteer 
by  the  performance  of  any  such  duty,  a  crime,  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment in  government  prisons. 

Some  of  the  worst  mistakes  ever  "made  by  our  government  have 
been  in  the  lines  of  economy.  While  nominally  reducing  expenses, 
they  virtually  increased  them,  since  parsimonious  action  dwarfed 
our  resources  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  sacrifices  of  money  and 
lives,  a  frightful  burden  to  the  nation.  A  few  moments'  consideration 
of  the  plan  suggested,  will  enable  any  one  to  see  that  such  extrava- 
gance of  time,  waste  of  means  and  loss  of  life,  and  such  awful 
burdens  to  the  nation,  would  be  unnecessary  and  impossible.  By  this 
plan  the  armies  are  already  raised,  trained,  organized  and  but  await 
the  telegraphic  orders  from  the  President  for  mobilization.  Suppose 
the  plan  to  have  been  in  operation  a  few  years,  and  several  hundred 
thousand  of  our  best  and  most  patriotic  and  intelligent  young  men 
to  be  trained  and  ready,  our  arsenals  and  armories  filled  with  war 
stores,  our  seacoast  well  defended  with  fortifications  and  guns,  and 
then  that  the  countries  of  Europe,  fearing  that  the  acquisition  of 
Hawaii  or  Cuba  by  the  United  States  might  lead  to  a  policy  of  acquisi- 
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tion  of  further  territory,  when  the  Isthmus  canal  is  finished,  and 
dreading  the  loss  of  their  West  India  possessions  and  the  dominating 
strength  given  the  great  republic  by  the  ownership  of  the  canal,  should 
attempt  to  interfere  with  our  plans.  Not  for  one  moment  would  we 
be  obliged  to  hesitate  or  falter.  The  canal  must  be  ours,  and  if 
necessary,  all  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean.  We  would  be  so  thoroughly 
prepared,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  result  would  be  so  clearly 
inevitable  that  combined  Europe  would  not  dare  do  more  than 
protest.  But  not  one  soldier  or  one  little  vessel  of  war  from  their 
armies  or  navies,  would  they  dream  of  sending  near  our  shores  or 
waters,  lest  we  might  take  offense  after  the  manner  of  their  own 
nations  and  declare  the  war  they  would  dread. 

The  merits  of  the  plan  suggested  must  commend  themselves 
to  every  one  who  would  see  his  country  thoroughly  prepared  in  the 
least  expensive  and  most  practical,  way,  for  any  military  emergency 
either  at  home  or  abroad  that  might  arise.  In  case  of  any  national 
emergency,  it  would  require  but  a  few  hours'  time  for  telegraphic 
orders  to  be  sent  by  the  War  Department  to  all  volunteer  commanders, 
directing  the  immediate  assembling  and  mobilization  of  the  forces. 
The  plan  would  extinguish  completely  and  make  impossible  the  great 
disgrace  and  weakness  of  political  generals  or  commanders,  for 
there  could  be  no  possibility  of  favoritism  to  those  not  qualified  to 
command  or  lead.  All  promotions  would  be  based  on  strict  military 
rules,  recognizing  alone  merit  and  fitness.  There  would  be  no  pay- 
ment of  bounties  or  subsidies,  for  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
duty  instilled  in  the  young  men's  hearts  would  render  any  such 
inducements  absolutely  useless.  By  such  a  plan,  the  foundation  of  a 
military  system,  at  the  same  time  being  a  true  civil  system,  making 
peace  and  honor  and  liberty  the  first  thought,  would  be  generated 
which  would  make  us  the  dominating  power  of  the  world.  And  all  this 
would  be  done  at  no  cost  or  violence  to  the  inherent  principles  of 
free  institutions.  The  spirit  of  military  conquest  is  permeating  all 
nations,  and  to  guard  against  its  influence,  we  must  be  so  strong  our- 
selves as  to  give  ample  assurance  of  safety  to  every  institution  in  our 
land.  This  would  all  be  done  by  this  plan  of  educating  our  young 
men  in  those  first  principles  upon  which  the  greatness  of  all  nations, 
equally  in  peace  as  in  war,  is  founded. 

Wm.  R,  Hamilton, 
CaptatUy  Artillery  Corps ^  U.  S.  A. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF   THE 

BATTLE   OF  MANILA. 


When  the  American  fleet  under  Commodore  Dewey  left  Hong 
Kong  on  April  25,  1898,  and  went  to  Mirs  Bay,  about  fifty  miles  away, 
we  did  not  even  then  feel  sure  that  there  would  be  war.  Many  of  us 
thought  that  war  would  be  averted  at  the  last  moment,  and  some  made 
bets  to  that  effect.  But  in  the  evening  of  April  25  the  captains  were 
called  on  board  the  flagship  by  signal,  and  we  on  board  the  Petrel  felt 
that  when  the  Captain  returned  he  would  bring  to  us  definite  news 
of  war  or  peace.  We  sat  on  the  port  side  of  the  quarter-deck  and 
talked,  for  the  most  part  on  irrelevant  matters,  though  probably  every 
one  was  thinking  of  the  news  which  would  come  in  a  very  short  time. 
At  last  we  heard  the  call  of  the  sentry  and  then  the  plash  of  oars. 
The  Captain  came  over  the  side  with  his  brisk  step  and  walked 
quickly  aft  on  the  quarter-deck  and,  seeing  us  on  the  port  side, 
thrust  out  his  hand  in  which  was  a  telegram  and  said,  "Gentlemen, 
it  is  war." 

Next  morning  we  were  ready  very  early  to  get  under  way,  but 
the  steamer  with  the  American  Consul  from  Manila  did  not  come 
until  the  forenoon  of  the  27th  was  well  advanced,  so  that  it  was  about 
midday  when  we  moved  from  Mirs  Bay  in  column,  headed  to  the 
southward  and  eastward. 

Probably  the  principal  thing  remembered  about  the  trip  to  Manila 
by  most  of  the  people  in  the  American  column  is  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  woodwork  flung  overboard  by  the  ships.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Baltimore,  for  instance,  never  could  possibly  have  held  the  amount 
of  woodwork  she  threw  over,  and  yet  it  was  a  common  remark  among 
ofiicers  who  went  on  board  the  Baltimore  after  the  battle  that  the 
woodwork  was  hardly  missed,  except  the  fore  and  aft  bulkheads  in  the 
ward  room.  In  looking  back  on  this  little  trip,  which  occupied  about 
three  days,  I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that  everybody  seemed  to  take 
the  matter  lightly,  and,  except  for  an  occasional  remark,  the  conversa- 
tion was  such  as  is  usual  on  shipboard ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  sudden 
screech  and  boom  about  midnight  of  the  morning  of  May  i  that  we 
realized  that  this  was  war. 
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The  afternoon  of  April  30  was  spent  in  sikirting  the  west  coast 
of  Luzon  Island  toward  the  entrance  of  Subig  Bay  and  in  watching 
for  the  Spanish  vessels.  The  Baltimore  and  Raleigh  went  ahead 
of  the  fleet  to  the  opening  of  Subig  Bay  and  came  out  reporting 
that  no  Spanish  ships  were  there.  Before  dark  the  captains  were 
called  on  board  the  flagship  for  the  last  consultation.  They  soon 
returned  to  their  ships,  and  the  fleet,  formed  in  column  at  distance, 
stood  towards  the  entrance  of  Manila  Bay,  about  sixty  miles  away. 

As  darkness  slowly  descended  the  scene  took  on  a  character  at 
once  soothing  and  disturbing;  soothing,  because  everything  was  so 
beautiful  and  so  calm;  disturbing,  because  of  the  grim  preparations 
evident.  The  guns  were  all  ready;  considerable  ammunition  was  on 
deck,  and  the  men  lay  or  sat,  or  stood  by  their  guns.  As  few  lamps 
as  possible  were  lit,  and  all  lights  which  would  shine  outwards  were 
screened,  except  one  small  light  over  the  stern  of  each  ship.  The 
night  was  clear  and  calm,  and  the  hours  from  eight  to  twelve  rather 
dragged.  There  was  nothing  to  do,  for  all  preparations  had  been 
made ;  there  was  nothing  to  see,  except  the  dim  outlines  of  a  few  ships 
and  the  vague  outline  of  the  coast  two  or  three  miles  distant;  and 
there  was  nothing  to  hear,  except  the  sound  of  the  engine  and  the 
swish  of  the  water  along  the  sides.  ' 

At  half-past  eleven,  just  as  the  fleet  was  about  to  head  into  Manila 
Bay,  the  McCulloch  (revenue  cutter)  threw  out  a  flame  from  her 
smokestack.  Instantly  a  rocket  shot  into  the  air  from  Corregidor 
Island,  showing  that  the  flame  had  been  seen  and  the  fleet  discovered. 
We  realized  th^  fact  that  this  meant  a  signal  to  Manila;  but  after  a 
short  buzz  of  conversation  all  went  on  as  quietly  and  calmly  as  be- 
fore. I  was  standing  on  the  bridge  with  Hughes,  the  executive 
officer,  and  being  somewhat  tired  I  yawned.  Hughes  turned  to  me 
and  said:  "Bradley,  that  is  very  impolite,  and  besides  it  is  a  very 
bad  sign,  because  yawns  in  the  evening  mean  tremors  in  the  morning." 
Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  (at  exactly  a  quarter-past 
twelve)  when  there  came  the  screech  and  boom  I  have  spoken  of; 
and  this  cleared  up  the  situation  at  once  and  gave  everybody  a  definite 
idea  of  where  he  was  and  what  he  was  trying  to  do.  Of  course  the 
ships  replied  at  once,  firing  into  the  darkness  on  the  starboard  side, 
toward  the  flashes,  which  kept  repeating.  The  Raleigh  was  the  first 
to  fire ;  Lieutenant  Babin,  I  think,  was  the  officer  of  the  poop  division 
and  fired  the  first  gun  himself.  Captain  Wildes,  who  commanded  the 
Boston,  steered  out  of  the  column,  right  toward  the  flashes,  and 
opened  with  all  his  battery ;  and  I  will  never  forget  the  appearance  of 
that  ship  as  seen  from  the  Petrel.  Her  form  could  be  only  dimly 
outlined,  except  when  momentarily  lightened  by  the  vicious  flashes 
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of  her  guns,  that  came  in  quick  succession,  and  one  could  easily 
imagine  her  a  war-god  fighting  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
attacking  guns  were  quickly  silenced,  and  we  found  afterwards  that 
they  were  on  the  little  Island  El  Fraile,  but  who  the  gallant  Spaniards 
were  who  with  so  little  force  attacked  our  fleet  I  for  one  have  never 
ascertained. 

At  the  time  of  this  incident  the  fleet  had  just  passed  within  the 
entrance  to  the  bay,  and  Commander  E.  P.  Wood  and  I  said  to  each 
other  that  the  Commodore  evidently  intended  not  get  up  to  the  town 
and  the  Spanish  fleet  until  daylight,  so  as  not  to  risk  an  attack  in  an 
unknown  harbor  from  torpedo  boats,  regular  or  improvised.  The 
Captain  then  told  me  to  go  below  and  get  some  sleep,  as  there  was  no 
use  of  both  of  us  being  on  the  bridge.  He  refused  to  leave  the  bridge 
himself. 

I  left  the  bridge  and  walked  aft.  By  this  time  the  men  had  already 
quieted  down  again.  Some  of  them  were  standing  in  groups  about 
the  deck,  and  some  were  lying  down  apparently  asleep.  Lieutenant 
Plunkett  and  Ensign  Fermier  were  lying  down  in  the  rear  of  their 
divisions,  seemingly  slumbering  peacefully,  while  Chief  Engineer 
Hall,  Lieutenant  Hughes  and  Paymaster  Seibels  were  sleeping  on  the 
poop.  Everything  about  the  deck  was  quiet  and  dark,  except  the 
faint  light  that  came  from  the  stars  above  and  from  the  engine  room 
below.  The  guns  were  all  ready  with  ammunition  behind  them,  and 
even  the  breech-blocks  of  some  were  swung  open.  In  spite  of  these 
warlike  signs,  however,  the  night  was  so  beautiful,  and  the  stars  so 
bright,  and  the  sea  so  calm,  that  the  scene  was  soothing  and  peaceful, 
and  conveyed  little  idea  of  what  we  expected  to  do  in  five  hours. 

I  walked  down  the  ward  room  ladder,  intending  to  go  into  the 
ward  room,  but  I  found  the  water-tight  door  was  closed.  This  door, 
of  course,  was  shut  like  all  the  other  water-tight  doors  in  the  ship  as 
a  precaution  in  case  of  striking  a  torpedo ;  and  so  I  had  to  go  on  deck 
ao:ain  and  into  the  Captain's  cabin,  and  down  the  Jacob  Vladder,  which 
was  kept  there  to  be  used  in  cases  like  this.  I  found  the  ward  room 
absolutely  dark  and  when  I  reflected  that  the  ship  might  at  any 
moment  explode  a  torpedo  I  recognized  the  fact  that  it  might  be  called 
uncanny.  While  such  reflections  were  passing  through  my  mind  I 
was  surprised  and  gratified  by  a  most  reassuring  snore,  long,  deep  and 
regular,  coming  from  one  of  the  rooms.  I  groped  my  way  to  the  door 
of  this  room  and  listened,  to  identify  the  snorer.  It  did  not  take 
long  for  me  to  recognize  the  tone  of  our  medical  officer,  and  I  mar- 
veled at  his  ability  to  sleep  so  soundly  on  such  an  occasion,  and  I 
envied  him.  Then  I  felt  my  way  to  my  own  room  and  lay  down  on 
mv  bunk.    The  deck  above  mv  head  was  distant  about  two  feet,  and 
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1  thought  how  very  flat  I  would  be  squashed  out  against  that  deck 
if  a  torpedo  exploded  under  the  ship.  This  idea  was  very  vivid  at 
first,  but  I  was  tired  and  warm,  and  the  idea  became  gradually  less  and 
less  vivid,  and  finally  became  indistinct.  But  I  can,  even  now,  remem- 
ber that  the  last  thing  in  my  mind  before  I  went  to  sleep  was  how  I 
would  look  if  anybody  saw  me  flattened  out  against  that  deck. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  sleep  by  a  noise  at  my  door  and  a  voice 
saying,  "The  Captain  wishes  to  see  you  on  the  bridge."  "What 
about?"  I  said  sleepily.  "I  don*t  know,"  he  said,  "but  it  is  ten  min- 
utes to  five,  and  they  have  begun  to  shoot  at  us."  Then  I  aroused  my 
dormant  senses  and  realized  the  fact  that  I  was  about  to  go  into  battle 
for  the  first  time.  When  I  reported  to  the  Captain  on  the  bridge, 
he  simply  smiled  and  said,  "All  ri^ht."  I  looked  ahead  in  the  dim 
morning  light  and  saw  the  Olympia,  Baltimore  and  Raleigh,  and 
ah^ad  of  them  a  great  number  of  masts,  which  looked  very  indis- 
tinct. I  heard  the  sound  of  one  or  two  very  distant  guns  ahead  and 
saw  their  smoke.  "The  Spanish  fleet  is  over  there,"  said  the  Captain, 
pointing  over  on  our  starboard  side ;  and  there  could  be  discerned  a 
few  indistinct  shapes  that  looked  like  ships.  All  the  men  were  con- 
gregated about  their  guns,  and  the  guns  were  loaded.  A  few  were 
getting  some  coffee  and  crackers  at  the  galley  and  the  scene  about  the 
deck  was  as  quiet  and  peaceful  as  I  had  ever  seen  it. 

I  had  always  thought  that  the  position  of  a  Captain  of  a  ship  in  a 
fight  should  be  where  he  could  see.  and  1  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  trying  to  devise  a  practical  observing  station.  But  there  was  not 
even  a  conning  tower  on  the  Petrel,  so,  before  leaving  Hong  Kong, 
I  had  asked  and  received  permission  from  the  Captain  to  rig  up  a  plat- 
form on  the  foremast,  about  forty-five  feet  up.  where  I  could  sit,  with 
my  stadimeter,  above  the  smoke  and  measure  the  range  of  the  enemy, 
and  also  keep  the  Captain  informed  of  whatever  important  move- 
ments or  incidents  mv  clearer  view  enabled  me  to  ol)serve.  I  had 
roped  this  platform  around,  so  that  I  would  not  fall  overlx)ard,  and 
had  arranged  that  the  navigator's  writer  should  l>e  with  me  as  as- 
sistant. I  had  told  him  the  day  before  the  battle  to  take  up  to  the 
platform  two  life-preservers  and  a  rope  strap;  the  life-preservers 
could  be  used  in  case  the  mast  was  shot  away,  and  the  strap  could  be 
put  under  the  arms,  so  that  one  or  the  other  of  us  could  be  lowered 
if  hit. 

My  assistant  and  I  started  up  the  rigging  together,  and  I  remem- 
ber saying  to  myself  as  I  was  going  up,  *'I  wonder  if  I  will  come 
down  with  the  same  deliberation."  When  we  had  seated  ourselves 
on  the  platform  and  I  had  adjusted  my  stadimeter  for  use,  it  was  a 
little  early  for  work,  and  so  we  occupied  ourselves  with  a  look  at  the 
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scene.  There  was  pretty  good  light  now,  and  we  could  see  that  the 
masts  ahead  were  the  masts  of  merchant  ships ;  and  behind  them  we 
could  see  the  white  domes  and  towers  and  trees  of  what  seemed  the 
most  beautiful  city  we  had  ever  seen.  A  lovely  sheet  of  water,  blue 
and  tranquil,  spread  upon  all  sides;  and  behind  us  rose  the  great 
Island  of  Corregidor,  and  to  the  northward  and  westward  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Luzon.  To  the  right,  that  is  to  the  south,  the  land  was 
lower;  and  there,  standing  out  in  clear  relief  against  the  bright  blue 
sky,  were  the  awe-inspiring  forms  of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 

The  Olympia  turned  to  the  right  and  headed  toward  them.  The 
Baltimore  followed,  and  then  the  Raleigh.  I  picked  up  my  stadimeter, 
with  no  very  light  heart,  and  put  it  to  my  eye.  Just  then  a  shell,  com- 
ing apparently  from  the  direction  of  the  city,  struck  the  water  close 
to  the  Petrel  and  exploded,  throwing  up  an  enormous  quantity  of 
water,  which  drenched  us  on  the  platform,  forty-five  feet  above.  My 
assistant  was  a  man  whom  I  had  always  remarked  for  his  extraordi- 
nary im'perturbability,  and  for  some  days  previous  to  the  fight  I 
had  caught  myself  wondering  whether  his  imperturbability  would 
stand  the  test  of  battle ;  but  I  was  at  once  reassured  upon  this  point, 
for  as  he  wiped  the  salt  water  from  his  face  he  said  with  his  cus- 
tomary solemnity,  "That  was  pretty  close,  sir." 

The  American  fleet  turned  down  towards  the  Spanish  fleet,  person- 
ally directed  by  Dewey,  and  the  Olympia  soon  opened  with  her  eight 
inch.  The  other  ships  followed  as  they  came  in  range,  and  soon  an 
earthquake  under  me  showed  me  that  the  little  Petrel  was  taking  her 
turn.  As  is  well  known,  the  American  fleet  paraded  back  and  forth 
before  the  Spanish  fleet,  tiring  as  ra])idly  as  they  could  with  proper 
aim.  To  me  in  my  elevated  perch  the  wliole  thing  looked  like  a  perform- 
ance that  had  been  very  carefully  rehearsed.  The  ships  went  slowly 
and  regularly,  seldom  or  never  getting  out  of  their  relative  positions, 
and  only  ceased  firing  at  intervals  when  the  smoke  became  too  thick. 
For  a  long  while  I  could  not  form  an  opinion  as  to  which  way  fortune 
was  going  to  decide.  I  could  sec  that  the  Spanish  ships  were  hit  a 
number  of  times,  especially  the  Christina  and  Castilla;  but  then  it 
seemed  to  me  that  our  ships  were  hit  many  times  also,  and  from  the 
way  they  cut  away  boats  from  the  Raleigh  and  from  other  signs  I 
concluded  the  Raleigh  was  suft'ering  severely.  I  could  see  projectiles 
falling  in  the  water  on  all  sides  of  all  our  ships. 

I  was  directly  over  one  of  Plunkett's  guns,  and  saw  one  shot  take 
eflfect;  and  that  is  the  only  shot  of  all  those  I  saw  that  day  which  f 
could  identify.  But  I  happened  to  see  that  six-inch  shell  in  the  air 
like  a  black  dot  between  me  and  the  Castilla.  Then  I  saw  it  strike 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  target  and  throw  out  flame  and  smoke; 
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and  I  wondered  how  many  men  it  killed  and  maimed.  About  th« 
decks  of  the  Petrel  things  were  entirely  different  from  what  I  had 
expected.  I  had  seen  many  pictures  of  battles  and  had  expected  great 
excitement.  I  did  not  see  any  excitement  whatever.  The  men  seemed 
to  me  to  be  laboring  under  an  intense  strain  and  to  be  keyed  up  to 
the  highest  pitch;  but  to  be  quiet,  and  under  complete  self-control, 
and  to  be  doing  the  work  of  handling  the  guns  and  ammunition  with 
that  mechanical  precision  which  is  the  result  we  all  hope  to  get  from 
drill. 

The  Captain  stood  on  the  bridge  beneath  me,  and  it  was  extraor- 
dinary to  see  this  man  (he  was  one  of  the  most  nervous  men  I  had 
ever  seen)  so  absolutely  composed  and  un-nervous.  He  afterwards 
told  me  that  during  the  entire  battle  he  had  not  had  a  single  physical 
sensation.  He  was  not  a  strong  man  physically,  and  had  been  on  deck 
all  night  and  much  of  the  day  before,  and  yet  he  went  through  the 
tremendous  strain  and  excitement  of  the  fight  without,  as  he  said, 
knowing  that  he  had  any  sensations,  or  nerves,  at  all.  I  understood 
this  to  mean  that  his  mind  was  so  centered  on  what  he  had  to  do  that 
he  himself  was  only  one  of  the  things  he  had  to  manage  and  that  he 
was  no  more  interested  in  that  thing  than  in  the  other  things. 

Two  of  the  ships  in  the  Spanish  column  were  evidently  much 
larger  than  the  others,  and  I  instinctively  measured  the  distance  from 
them ;  and  the  gunners  in  the  ship  and  the  Captain  seemed  naturally 
to  direct  the  fire  at  them.  I  could  see  also  that  the  Spaniards  directed 
their  firing  principally  at  the  Olympia  and  the  Baltimore,  which  were 
our  largest  ships,  and  I  felt  quite  confident,  after  awhile,  that  the 
Petrel  was  not  given  so  much  attention  as  the  rest  of  the  ships.  Of 
course  I  don't  know  whether  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  two 
fleets  had  given  orders  that  this  be  done,  or  whether  the  mere  promi- 
nence of  the  larger  ships  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gunners.  I 
became  certain,  however,  in  my  own  mind,  that  in  any  fleet  action, 
the  natural  impulse  of  everybody  will  be  to  fire  at  the  most  promi- 
nent ships.  Of  course,  in  most  cases,  this  would  not  be  the  best  dis- 
tribution of  firing,  and  therefore  the  natural  tendency  will  have  to  be 
counteracted  by  specific  orders.  I  think  everybody  was  disap- 
pointed at  the  great  number  of  shots  lost.  Our  practice  was  evidently 
much  better  than  that  of  the  Spaniards,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that 
it  was  at  all  good.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  two 
principal  causes  were  the  uncertainty  about  the  true  range,  and  the 
fact  that  each  gun  captain  felt  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  fire  as 
fast  as  he  could. 

In  a  rough  way,  I  could  tell  sometimes  that  our  ship  was  firing 
short.    I  overcame  this^by  changing  the  masthead  hdght  to  which  I 
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had  set  my  stadimeter,  thus  increasing  the  ranges  indicated  by  the 
stadimeter,  until  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  projectiles  were  going  both 
over  and  short.  In  judging  this,  however,  I  recognized  the  fact  that 
I  was  doing  a  good  deal  of  mere  guessing ;  because  it  was  impossible 
that  I  could  always  tell  the  Petrel's  projectiles  from  those  of  other 
ships.  Not  knowing  the  masthead  height  of  the  Spanish  ship  at  which 
we  were  directing  our  fire  and  not  being  always  able  to  identify  the 
Petrel's  shot  I  was  unable  to  give  very  satisfactory  distances.  Had 
the  Petrel  been  alone,  or  had  I  known  absolutely  the  height  of  the 
mast  of  the  Spanish  ship  from  information  which  was  trustworthy, 
matters  would  have  been  quite  different. 

As  regards  the  guns,  the  captains  fired  too  rapidly,  I  thought.  My 
impression  was,  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  has  been  for  many  years, 
that  the  fault  of  too  rapid  firing  is  not  to  be  blamed  so  much  upon  the 
gun  captains  themselves,  as  upon  the  people  who  surround  them, 
principally  the  division  officers.  I  have  often  felt  sure  that  a  gun 
captain  has  fired  in  a  spirit  of  desperation,  and  just  trusting  to  luck, 
when  he  could  not  get  his  sights  properly  to  bear,  simply  because  he 
felt  that  the  division  officer  was  getting  impatient. 

I  looked  to  see  if  there  were  any  signs  of  skulking,  but  I  saw 
absolutely  none.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  me  that  people  exposed 
themselves  more  than  was  necessary;  and  I  noticed  that  when  their 
duties  called  Hall  and  Wood  on  deck,  they  remained  there  longer  than 
seemed  to  me  to  be  absolutely  required.  In  fact  I.  was  glad  to  see 
that  there  was  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  many  who  had  stations 
below,  to  come  on  deck  and  get  the  feeling  of  being  "in  it."  Certainly 
a  dozen  times  I  saw  some  of  them  come  rapidly  up  the  ladder  to  the 
deck,  as  if  they  had  important  business  there,  and  then  get  over 
somewhere  on  the  side  engaged,  and  watch  the  fight ;  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  at  the  time  what  a  pity  it  would  be  if  one  of  those  men 
should  have  something  shot  away  when  he  was  simply  obeying  the 
impulses  of  a  self-forgetting  zeal. 

Almost  the  first  thing  I  remember. after  I  got  on  deck  was  Ensign 
Montgomery,  the  signal  officer,  trying  to  read  a  signal,  and  then 
reporting  it  to  the  Captain.  I  think  the  signal  was  "Prepare  for 
action."  At  this  time  there  was  a  breeze,  and  the  flags  blew  out  fairly 
well;  but  later  on  the  flags  hung  up  and  down  like  rags;  and  al- 
though the  ships  were  well  closed  up,  it  was  impossible  to  read 
them.  The  smoke  did  not  prevent  the  reading  of  the  signals,  except 
at  intervals.    I  noted  this  fact  carefully. 

After  some  time  (I  do  not  know  how  long)  it  became  evident  that 
the  Spanish  fleet  was  suffering  very  badly,  especially  the  two  prin- 
cipal ships,  and  I  remember  reporting  to  the  Captain  that  one  of  the 
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ships  had  not  fired  a  shot  in  fifteen  minutes,  when  that  ship  then 
fired  a  shot  which  came  very  close  to  us.  I  also  remember  reporting 
to  him  that  the  other  principal  ship  was  on  fire  in  two  places.  It  was 
not  long  after  this  that  Commodore  Dewey  withdrew  the  fleet  out 
into  the  bay  and  sent  the  men  to  breakfast.  I  looked  at  my  watch  at 
this  time;  my  recollection  is  that  it  said  half-past  seven.  It  seemed 
to  me  in  a  vague  way  that  it  was  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
I  said  to  my  assistant,  "It  is  very  unfortunate,  I  must  have  forgotten 
to  wind  my  watch  and  it  has  stopped  at  half-past  seven."  I  then 
looked  at  it  again  carefully  and  saw  that  the  watch  had  not  stopped, 
and  I  afterwards  found  that  the  watch  was  indicating  correctly.  So, 
although  my  attention  had  been  on  the  alert,  and  time  could  not  be 
said  to  have  dragged,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  been  up  there  for 
hours ;  and  I  went  down  to  the  deck  with  a  feeling  of  weariness  and 
relief.  The  position  had  been  rather  trying.  There  was  not  enough 
going  on  in  my  immediate  vicinity  to  distract  my  attention  from 
personal  danger.  I  could  see  the  smoke  of  every  Spanish  shot  fired, 
and  I  think  I  heard  the  whistle  of  every  shell ;  and  I  was  glad  to  get 
down  on  deck  where  other  people  were,  and  feel  their  comforting  com- 
panionship. This  leads  me  to  reflect  that,  while  history  shows  that 
naval  fights  are  not  so  dangerous  as  army  fights,  yet  a  man  fighting 
on  board  a  ship  is  under  a  greater  nervous  tension  than  a  man  fight- 
ing on  shore.  A  man  fighting  on  board  a  ship  must  remain  in  almost 
one  place,  and  perform  his  very  precise  duties,  such  as  serving  a  large 
gun  and  sighting  it,  in  the  midst  of  terrible  noises ;  while  a  man  on 
shore  can  relieve  his  nervous  tension  by  moving  about,  running  or 
walking,  and  frequently  firing  his  musket;  and  his  nerves  are  not 
shaken  by  the  concussion  of  such  tremendous  guns  as  are  on  board 
ship. 

The  first  thing  to  do  after  getting  out  into  the  bay,  was  to  count 
the  ammunition  left.  As  I  remember  it,  we  had  expended  about  one- 
third  of  our  entire  supply.  After  this  I  went  into  the  ward  room, 
where  the  mess  were  gathered  over  a  very  satisfactory  meal  of  sand- 
wiches, coffee  and  beer.  Some  one  said,  *'Sit  down,  Bradley,"  to 
which  I  replied  that  I  would  as  soon  as  I  washed  my  hands.  With 
that  one  of  them  caught  hold  of  me  and  said,  "No,  you  won't  wash 
your  hands;  no  one  is  allowed  to  wash  his  hands;  we  don't  go  into 
battle  every  day  and  we  are  not  going  to  wip^  off  any  of  the  smoke 
and  dirt." 

After  coming  down  from  aloft  my  attention  had  been  engaged  in 
the  counting  of  the  ammunition,  and  yet  I  had  a  question  on  my 
tongue  continually,  which  I  felt  loath  to  ask;  it  was  how  many  in  our 
ship  had  been  killed.    My  astonishment  was  great  when  I  heard  that 
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no  one  had  been  killed,  and  no  one  had  been  wounded.  To  this  I 
answered  that,  the  Petrel's  small  size  must  have  saved  her,  because 
I  knew  the  Raleigh  must  have  suffered  severely.  TV^en  some  one 
said  that  "there  had  not  been  a  man  killed  in  the  whole  fleet,  and  com- 
paratively few  had  been  wounded."  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could 
adjust  my  mind  to  believing  this,  for  although  I  could  see  from  aloft 
that  the  American  fleet  had  gotten  the  better  of  the  fight  so  far,  yet 
I  had  seen  so  much  havoc  wrought  on  the  Spanish  ships,  and  so  many 
of  their  projectiles  fall  near  us,  that  I  could  not  believe  for  a  long 
w^hile  that  there  could  be  so  few  casualties  in  our  ships. 

Expecting  that  we  would  be  very  busily  engaged  later  on  in  the 
day,  I  lay  dow'n  on  my  bunk  to  rest  and  try  to  get  a  little  sleep ;  but 
I  had  not  been  long  there  when  I  heard  sounds  of  terrific  explosions 
in  the  distance,  and  the  voices  of  men  on  deck  calling,  "They  are 
blowing  up  their  ships." 

The  captains  of  our  ships  had  been  summoned  on  board  the 
flagship  by  signal,  and  some  time,  I  think  about  eleven  o'clock,  they  re- 
turned to  their  ships.  Our  Captain  brought  back  with  him  Captain 
Wildes  of  the  Boston,  for  the  Boston  had  no  boats  left  that  she  could 
use.  OuF  Captain  told  us  that  we  were  to  start  in  at  once,  the  Balti- 
more leading,  to  engage  the  shore  batteries  around  Sangley  Point  as 
well  as  the  Spanish  ships;  and  that,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  the 
Petrel  would  be  sent  in  close  to  do  whatever  was  necessary.  To  most 
of  us  it  seemed  that  our  interesting  time  was  coming;  that  is,  the  time 
after  we  should  go  into  the  arsenal,  which  our  light  draught  of 
water  permitted  us  alone  to  do.  None  of  our  ships  had  as  yet  been 
struck  by  a  torpedo,  but  the  water  around  near  the  arsenal  was  only 
from  two  to  four  fathoms  deep,  and  we  reasoned  that  this  was  ex- 
actly the  place  where  the  Spaniards  would  plant  torpedoes.  Now  tor- 
pedoes were  the  thing  that  we  considered  the  greatest  danger. 

In  obedience  to  signal,  the  Baltimore  at  once  got  under  way  and 
steamed  rapidly  in  toward  Sangley  Point.  She  seemed  to  be  going 
at  full  speed ;  and  as  soon  as  the  guns  of  her  batteries  could  be  used 
she  began  to  fire.  Her  appearance  as  seen  from  my  perch 
aloft  was  dramatic  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  With 
her  great  size  and  rapid  speed,  she  seemed  literally  rushing 
on  the  foe,  and  when  she  began  to  strike  out  with  those 
long  guns,  I  got  a  realizing  sense  of  force  in  motion  that  I  had 
never  had  before.  The  beach  seemed  to  be  torn  up  with  the  impact 
of  her  shells  and  the  air  there  to  be  filled  with  clouds  of  sand  and  the 
smoke  and  the  flames  of  burning  powder.  The  batteries  could  not 
stand  this  very  long,  and  soon  gave  up  the  fight. 

Our  role  of  the  interested  spectator  was  soon  ended  by  the  ex- 
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pected  signal  to  go  in  after  the  Baltimore.  We  engaged  first  a  vessel 
which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  Don  Juan  d'UlIoa,  dnd  we  fired  on 
her  for  a  long  time  without  seeming  to  do  much  damage  or  eliciting 
any  reply.  We  afterwards  found  that  the  ship  had  been  abandoned, 
and  that,  whik  our  projectiles  had  pierced  her  a  great  many  times, 
they  had  not  i:eally  inflicted  on  her  any  very  great  injury.  One  shell, 
however,  went  over  to  the  arsenal,  and  went  through  the  command- 
ant's house  (so  we  heard  afterwards)  and  passed  through  the  dining 
room,  where  a  number  of  people  were  together.  The  result  was  the 
immediate  hauling  down  of  the  Spanish  flag,  and  the  hoisting  of  the 
white  flag.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  aboard  the  flagship,  she 
hoisted  the  signal  long  expected  by  us,  "Petrel  pass  inside."  This 
signal  was  shortly  followed  by  anotlier  to  us  to  burn  the  Spanish 
ships. 

During  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  fleet  the 
Spaniards  had  run  their  ships  as  close  in  as  the  depth  of  water  per- 
mitted and  abandoned  them.  We  supposed,  of  course,  that  they  had 
laid  trains  to  their  magazines,  so  that  the  task  of  burning  them  would 
be  by  no  means  a  safe  one.  The  Captain  at  once  told  the  executive 
officer,  Hughes,  to  go  and  bum  them,  and  called  for  volunteers.  The 
call  for  volunteers  was  immediately  answered  by  a  chorus  of  voices, 
the  first  voice  being  that  of  a  seaman  named  Sprong,  who  called  out 
instantly,  "Here's  one." 

The  Petrel  had  anchored  near  the  long  stone  bastion  of  the  arsenal, 
but  from  that  position,  we  could  not  see  the  Spanish  ships  that  Hughes 
went  in  to  burn.  The  consequence  was  that  soon  after  he  started  off, 
he  was  lost  to  sight  behind  the  bastion.  I  immediately  went  to  the 
pilot  house,  to  consult  the  chart,  and  see  if  it  was  not  possible  to  go 
in  still  farther,  to  a  place  where  w^e  could  get  a  good  view  of  the 
arsenal  and  the  party  of  Hughes.  I  soon  saw  that  it  was  possible,  and 
went  out  on  the  bridge  to  tell  the  Captain  so;  but  before  I  could 
suggest  the  matter,  he  said,  "Don't  you  think  we  can  get  in  closer?" 
I  replied,  "I  know  we  can,  sir,  because  I  have  just  looked  it  up."  So 
we  picked  up  the  anchor,  and  steamed  to  the  southward,  to  a  position 
where  our  keel  just  cleared  the  bottom. 

We  saw  a  lot  of  nice-looking  tugs  and  launches  and  what  seemed 

to  be  several  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  arsenal  grounds. 

The  Captain  said  he  thought  that  he  ought  to  get  as  many  of  those 

tugs  and  launches  as  he  could,  as  they  might  l^e  very  useful ;  I  replied 

that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  get  them.    He  then  called  for  volunteers, 

which  were  very  quickly  got,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  shoved  off  and 

went  alongside  of  the  arsenal  dock  with  half  a  dozen  men.    I  never 

had  at  any  time  during  either  the  Spanish  or  the  Filipino  war  the 
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slightest  trouble  with  the  men,  in  pushing  them  ahead,  but  always 
trouble  in  holding  them  back.  On  this  occasion  as  I  went  alongside 
of  the  dock  I  had  to  reiterate  my  order  to  remain  in  the  boat,  and  not 
load  their  muskets. 

I  got  up  on  the  stone  dock  and  looked  about  me.  I  had  scarcely 
done  so  when  I  saw  advancing  towards  me  a  large  number  of  Spanish 
officers,  I  should  say  from  recollection  at  least  twenty-five;  behind 
them,  farther  up  the  dock,  was  what  looked  to  me  like  a  small  army  of 
soldiers  drawn  up  in  regular  formation  under  arms  and  a  crowd  of 
some  hundred  sailors,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  formation  what- 
ever, but  walking  about  as  they  pleased  though  armed.  I  advanced 
towards  the  officers  and  they  advanced  towards  me,  and  we  exchanged 
most  punctilious  salutes.  We  tried  to  talk  in  English  and  Spanish, 
but  they  could  not  talk  English  well  enough  and  I  could  not  talk 
Spanish  well  enough ;  but  I  managed  to  get  along  fairly  well  with  one 
of  the  officers  in  French. 

The  Spanish  officers  seemed  to  be  somewhat  excited,  and  they  asked 
me  questions  that  I  could  not  at  first  understand;  but  finally  I  found 
out  that  there  were  two  principal  questions ;  one  was  whether  the  firing 
from  the  American  ships  would  begin  again,  and  the  other  question 
was  whether  they  would*  be  permitted  to  go  back  on  board  their  ships, 
which  they  had  abandoned  in  such  haste  that  they  had  left  behind  them 
their  pocket  money,  and  the  pictures  of  their  families,  and  all  their 
clothes.  In  reply  to  their  first  question,  I  told  them  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  recognized  their  white  flag  and  that  they  would  not  fire  again 
at  the  arsenal,  but  would  respect  their  white  flag  so  long  as  they,  the 
Spaniards,  respected  it.  This  statement  seemed  to  gratify  them,  and 
they  all  cried  out,  "Americanos  siempre  caballeros!"  To  this  I 
replied,  "Siempre."  To  the  other  question  as  to  whether  they  could 
go  on  board  their  ships  and  get  their  belongings,  I  replied  I  had  not 
the  authority  to  give  them  that  permission,  but  that  I  had  a  boat 
there,  and,  if  any  of  them  wished,  I  would  allow  them  to  take  it  and 
go  over  to  the  Petrel,  and  that  I  was  sure  the  Captain  would  give  them 
permission.  My  remark  seemed  to  strike  them  queerly,  for  they  half 
smiled  and  remarked  that  they  did  not  care  to  take  advantage 
of  my  kind  offer.  I  then  said,  "Very  well ;  I  will  go  over  myself  and 
ask  the  Captain  and  come  back  and  tell  you  what  he  says."  I  did 
this  and  soon  returned  to  the  arsenal  with  the  Captain's  permission. 
They  were  awaiting  my  reply,  and  when  I  told  them  that  the  Captain 
gave  his  free  permission  on  the  condition  that  none  of  them  would 
attempt  to  put  out  the  fires  on  board  their  ships,  they  seemed  much 
pleased  and  some  of  them  said  again,  "Americanos  siempre  caballeros." 
Now  the  peculiar  ending  of  this  incident  was  that,  although  there 
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were  quite  a  number  of  small  boats  at  hand,  belonging  to  the  arsenal, 
not  one  of  these  officers  went  to  a  ship  or  took  advantage  in  any  way 
of  the  permission  they  had  requested  and  received ! 

My  m^n  were  soon  engaged  in  the  work  of  clearing  away  the 
fastenings  which  held  the  tugs  and  launches;  and  for  some  reason 
which  I  cannot  now  remember  this  work  was  not  easy.  Seeing  a 
number  of  Spanish  sailors  congregated  about,  looking  on  with  languid 
interest,  I  told  a  couple  of  them  to  help.  This  they  Jid  without 
any  objection,  and  I  soon  had  a  number  of  our  enemies  pulling  and 
hauling  and  working  away  like  good  sailors.  The  consequence  was 
that  in  an  hour  or  two  I  was  going  back  to  the  Petrel  with  two  large 
tugs,  three  steam  launches,  and  some  smaller  boats. 

By  this  time  Hughes  had  returned  to  the  Petrel,  having  with  the 
assistance  of  Ensign  Fermier  fully  carried  out  his  dangerous  work, 
and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  well  out  in  the  bay.  Then  the  Petrel 
steamed  up  towards  it,  towing  our  prizes.  At  nightfall  the  whole 
fleet  started  towards  Manila  city,  lighted  on  our  way  by  the  brilliant 
flames  of  the  ships  of  our  conquered  foes. 

The  events  just  narrated  seemed  at  the  time  perfectly  natural  and 

to  be  expected ;  when  the  battle  was  over,  we  did  not  feel  that  we  had 

done  anything  wonderful ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  in  the 

fleet  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  Battle  of  Manila  was  one  of  the 

most  important  battles  that  had  ever  been  fought  in  any  country,  or  in 

any  age,  and  would  be  recorded  in  history  as  one  of  the  "Decisive 

Battles  of  the  World." 

Bradley  A.  Fiske, 

Lieut enant'Commander,  U.  S.  N^ 

(Navigator  of  the  Petrel  in  the  BatUe.) 
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■A    TANGLED    WEB. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 
By  General  Charles  KiNfi. 

It  was  a  soft,  balmy  April  morning — early  April  at  that — ^and 
New  York  in  general  and  Grace  Church  in  particular  had  been 
taken  by  surprise.  Furs  and  heavy  overcoats  had  been  the  vogue 
up  to  Friday  night  and,  as  noontide  of  Sunday  drew  near,  and,  with 
it,  the  climax  of  the  Doctor's  sermon,  Brown,  the  big  sexton,  had 
thrown  open  the  outer  doors  and  was  actually  mopping  his  brow. 

Two  young  men  stood  chatting  in  subdued  tone  on  the  stone 
step  at  the  main  entrance  when  the  heavy  portals  unexpectedly  swung 
inward.  Broadway  at  the  moment  was  silent  and  well  nigh  deserted. 
None  of  the  dozen  "bus"  lines  profaned  the  Sabbath  stillness  of  those 
days  by  jar  of  hoof  or  rumble  of  wheel  upon  the  Russ  pavement. 
Cabs  and  hansoms  were  unknow^n.  A  policeman  sauntered  along 
the  opposite  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  St.  Denis.  A  few  private 
carriages  were  already  drawn  up  along  the  curb  awaiting  the  com- 
ing forth  of  their  pious  owners — some  of  the  coachmen  looking 
choked  in  thleir  heavy  winter  capes ;  but  not  one  moving  vehicle,  not 
a  dozen  pedestrians,  could  be  counted  in  the  two  blocks  between 
Tenth  and  Twelfth  streets.  It  was  before  the  days  of  cable  cars. 
It  was  before  Raines  laws  had  been  heard  of,  yet  Phelan's  great 
billiard  rooms  adjoining  the  church  on  the  Tenth  street  side,  with 
everything  appertaining  to  them,  were  closed. 

An  almost  r^ural  silence  reigned.  The  murmured  conversation 
l>etween  the  gallants  upon  the  church  steps  was  audible  to  them  and 
evidently  intended  to  be  audible  to  no  one  else,  for  it  ceased  suddenly 
as  Brown  strode  forth  between  the  swinging  doors  and,  at  sight  of 
the  pair,  bowed  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  Turveydrop. 

"Ha !  Our  ecclesiastical  Falstaff  in  all  his  glory  !*'  said  the  elder 
of  the  two,  with  something  like  a  sneer,  a  trifle  of  impatience,  too, 
in  his  tone  and  manner,  for  he  had  been  talking  eagerly  to  his  com- 
panion, and  the  interruption  came  at  the  wrong  moment. 

"And  he  salutes  Prince  Hal  with  all  loyalty,"  answered  the  portly 
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sexton.  "You  bear  the  sunshine  of  the  savannas  with  you,  Captain 
Wallis.  If  the  advance  guard  of  the  South  come  in  this  fashion,, 
what  will  the  main  body  bring  us?" 

"Better  manners,  Brown,  and,  possibly,  better  sense,"  was  the 
sharp,  irritable  answer,  and  the  speaker,  a  tall,  slender,  most  dis- 
tinguished-looking man,  turned  abruptly  and,  linking  his  arm  in 
that  of  his  companion,  led  him  a  few  paces  away  and  again  began 
his  eager,  low-toned  talk.  It  was  evident  that  the  sudden  apparition 
had  annoyed,  even  shaken  him.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  he  resented 
the  semi-familiar  manner  of  the  renowned  sexton  and  meant  that  he 
should  know  it. 

"Odds  boddikins!"  said  Brown,  in  high  dudgeon.  "The  captain 
is  snippier  than  ever  this  mbrning.  Wants  to  borrow  a  thousand  of 
young  Bancroft,  Fm  betting  a  bottle!  Better  manners  and  sense, 
indeed!"  WrathfuUy  he  glared  at  the  two  a  moment.  There  was 
none  of  the  meekness  of  the  cloister  about  Brown.  Sexton  of 
Gotham's  most  famous  and  fashionable  church,  accustomed  for  years 
to  preside  at  every  funeral,  wedding  or  baptism  in  high  society,  even 
at  times  where  the  interested  parties  were  not  of  his  congregation, 
precursor  of  the  lamented  Ward  McAlister  as  an  authority  on  social 
standing,  possessor  of  an  alphabetical  array  of  New  Yorkers  known 
to  society  as  "Brown's  List"  that  was  accepted  as  submissively  as  is 
Debrett  or  Burke  abroad,  arbiter  of  many  a  question  of  social  pre- 
cedence, autocrat  of  his  profession,  bowed  down  to  by  hundreds  who 
would  appear  upon  his  books  yet  could  not,  and  smiled  upon  by  those 
already  there,  he  took  it  ill  that  all  symptom  of  deference  was 
denied  him  by  this  haughty  military  personage  whose  annual  stipend 
was  so  much  less  than  his  own,  tips  not  included.  He  could  not 
stomach  it  that  he  should  l>e  treated  with  disdain.  He  stood  there 
at  the  Gothic  portal  red  with  wrath,  swelling  with  indignation,  far 
too  much  amazed  to  know  just  how  to  resent  the  indignity,  when  of 
a  sudden  the  swinging  doors  beyond  the  vestibule  burst  open  and 
there  fairly  staggered  into  view  a  party  of  three,  a  gray-haired 
woman,  richly  dressed,  although  in  mourning,  but  evidently  stricken 
by  some  sudden  malady  or  emotion,  supported  by  two  anxious  yet 
youthful  forms,  one  that  of  a  fair  girl,  the  other  of  a  slight-built, 
flaxen-haired  youth,  both  garbed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  which  in  the  woman's  case  was  ridiculous.  The  main  difficulty 
in  assisting  the  invalid  arose  from  the  vast  expanse  of  dress-goods 
worn  below  the  belt  by  both  herself  and  the  girl.  The  crinoline  c)f 
'61  being  never  less  than  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  the 
wearer  looked  for  all  the  world  like  an  inverted  peg  top. 

But  Brown,  being  built  on  different  lines  and  tapering  from  tlic 
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ground  upward  to  the  waist,  became  available  at  the  instant.  His 
huge  bulk  was  brought  to  bear  without  a  second's  delay.  His  red 
face  and  angering  eyes  took  on  a  look  of  deepest  sympathy.  One 
sweeping  gesture  summoned  the  half  dozing  coachman  on  the  box 
of  the  nearest  carriage.  A  stalwart  arm  relieved  the  trembling  girl. 
"Simply  a  little  faint.  The  day  is  too  suddenly  warm,"  he  reassur- 
ingly spoke,  even  while  he  narrowly  studied  the  pallid  face  of  the 
tottering  woman.  "Home  at  once,  Miss  Rutherford,"  he  murmured. 
"A  little  sal  ammoniac,  and  Fll  have  Dr.  Tracy  after  you  in  the  next 
carriage." 

And  so  bidding  the  speechless  sufferer  to  lean  her  weight  upon 
his  strength,  he  slowly  Jed  her  across  the  pavement  to  the  curb, 
opened  the  carriage  door,  nor  would  he  step  aside  when  the  sound 
of  anxious  voices  told  him  Captain  Wallis  and  Mr.  Barclay  had 
sprung  to  their  assistance.  Unaided  save  by  young  Rutherford,  the 
son,  he  placed  the  lady  within  the  carriage,  saw  that  her  daughter 
was  seated  beside  her,  motioned  the  youth  to  jump  in,  slammed  the 
door,  said,  "Home,  lively,"  to  the  coachman,  then  turned  and  in 
self-conscious,  pompous  triumph  confronted  his  recent  reviler  and 
the  little  knot  of  sympathetic  friends  that  had  gathered  quickly  from 
within. 

"Pray  have  no  uneasiness,"  said  he.  "The  Doctor's  war  pictures 
have  been  a  bit  too  much  for  Mrs.  Rutherford's  nerves.  She  at  least 
has  some  excuse  for  her  Southern  sympathies — she  is  a  Georgian," 
and  here  he  looked  with  much  significance  into  the  imperturbable 
features  of  Captain  Wallis. 

"Possibly,  ah,  Brown,  you  might  display  wisdom  by  summoning 
Dr.  Tracy,  nevertheless,"  said  the  tall  officer,  as  he  quickly  l^ent  and 
possessed  himself  of  a  small  silken  bag  that,  unnoticed  by  the  Ruther- 
fords  or  the  sexton,  had  fallen  at  the  edge  of  the  pavement. 

"That,  Captain  Wallis,  I  purpose  doing  at  once,"  answered  Brown, 
with  much  dignity.  "And  further,  if  you  please,  I  will  ask  him  to 
return  to  them  that  reticule." 

"I  shall  do  that  in  person,"  replied  the  captain,  with  airy  superior- 
ity of  mien  and  manner.  "You  need  trouble  neither  the  Doctor  nor 
yourself.  Shall  we  go,  Bancroft?"  and,  raising  his  silk  hat  to  the 
little  group,  Wallis  turned  placidly  away. 

For  a  moment  no  word  was  sjx)ken.  Perhaps  a  dozen  people 
by  this  time  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  sanctuary,  several  of  them 
anxious  friends  of  Mrs.  Rutherford  who  had  followed  her  from 
within,  the  others  mere  loungers  and  saunterers  attracted  to  the  spot 
through  curiosity.  By  sight  or  reputation  everybody  knew  Brown. 
He  was  far  more  frequently  quoted  or  mentioned  than  was  his  su- 
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perior,  the  rector,  and  the  sight  of  the  great  man  standing  there  in 
the  noonday  sunshine,  gazing  in  wrath  after  the  disturber  of  his 
peace,  was  something  that  for  a  moment  silenced  them  all.  The 
sound  of  the  City  Hall  bell,  two  miles  distant,  yet  in  those  days  dis- 
tinctly" audible  of  a  Sunday,  beginning  with  its  companions  in  the 
fire  watch  towers  the  stroke  of  twelve,  recalled  him  to  himself. 
Mechanically  he  wrested  a  fine  hunting-cased  gold  watch  from  the 
pocket  of  his  glossy,  globular,  silken  waistcoat,  glanced  at  the  face 
to  compare  notes  with  the  ^keeper  of  the  city's  time,  then  quickly  re- 
entered the  church,  tip-toed  under  the  subdued  light  of  the  stained- 
glass  windows  up  the  carpeted  aisle,  while  the  gray-haired  pastor 
read  on  from  his  impressive  sermon,  tapped  softly  upon  a  black 
broadclothed  shoulder  and  whispered  a  word  in  the  ear  of  a  portly 
gentleman.  The  first  response  was  a  shrug  of  impatience,  an  effort 
to  waive  the  disturber  aside,  for  Dr.  Tracy  was  listening  intently,  as 
was  the  entire  congregation,  to  the  Doctor's  words.  It  was  the  first 
time  within  those  walls  that  the  possibilities  of  the  great  "impending 
conflict"  between  the  North  and  South  had  been  touched  upon  and 
the  time  was  more  than  ripe,  for  shotted  guns  were  trained  on 
Sumter's  beleaguered  garrison  and  already  had  barked  their  chal- 
lenge to  the  flag  of  the  Union,  driving  back  to  sea  the  Star  of  the  West 
as  she  steamed  in  across  the  bar,  laden  with  needed  reinforcements  and 
supplies.  It  was  not  until  the  sexton  bent  a  second  time  and  whispered, 
**Mrs.  Rutherford's  ill  and  taken  home,"  that  Dr.  Tracy  slowly  found 
his  feet  and  the  aisle.  Even  then  he  turned  and  bent  attentive  ear  to 
the  rector's  eloquent  periods  and  exchanged  glances  with  an  elderly 
man  whose  eyes  were  snapping  with  suppressed  feeling,  whose 
usually  crisp  curling  gray  hair  seemed  charged  with  electricity,  for 
the  rector  was  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace  at  any  price  at  the 
very  moment  when  throughout  the  Southern  States,  far  and  near, 
good  Episcopalians  as  these  in  Gotham  were  besieging  the  throne  of 
grace  with  importunity  in  behalf  of  a  President  of  their  own  choice, 
ignoring  him  whom  the  nation  had  so  recently  called  to  the  chair.  It 
was  ten  minutes  after  twelve  when  at  last  the  great  physician  drove 
away,  and  though  he  had  barely  seven  blocks  to  traverse,  was  sur- 
prised to  find  Captain  Wallis  on  the  broad  brownstone  steps  in  rapid 
conversation  with  flaxen-haired  young  Rutherford,  who  had  come 
forth  bareheaded.  A  third  person,  Mr.  Bancroft,  stood  a  silent 
but  most  interested  listener. 

Tracy  nodded  brusquely  to  Wallis — he  did  not  like  him  at  all — 
failed  to  notice  the  respectful  lift  of  the  hat  accorded  him  by  Mr. 
Bancroft,  whom  he  had  known  since  the  day  he  ushered  him  into  the 
world,  and  taking  Rutherford  by  the  arm,  led  him  within  the  broad 
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vestibule,  never  noting  the  fact  that  while  Bancroft  hung  back,  Wallis 
followed  at  his  heels,  and  as  the  physician  ascended  the  stairs  to  the 
second  story  the  officer  turned  calmly  into  the  parlor  of  the  old  Fifth 
avenue  homestead.  Two  minutes  later  the  .latter  came  forth  into 
the  sunshine  to  find  that  Bancroft  had  descended  the  broad  flight 
of  steps  and  was  halted  irresolute  on  the  sidewalk. 

Up  and  down  the  avenue  the  churches  were  just  begining  to  pour 
forth  their  congregations,  and  the  gay  hour — the  promenade  hour — 
of  the  week  was  about  to  begin.  Any  sunlit  afternoon  would 
find  many  of  Gotham's  social  circle  sauntering  along  the  broad  side- 
walks between  the  limits  of  Tenth  street  and  the  reservoir,  but  on 
Sunday,  freshly  garbed  and  gloved  and  duly  inspired  by  the  words 
of  grace  to  which  they  had  listened  for  the  hour  past,  every  man 
and  woman  worthy  the  notice  of  the  elect  made  the  solemn  tour 
afoot.  One  might,  even  in  those  church-going  days,  neglect  the 
service,  but  never  the  stroll,  and  for  six  months  past  Captain  Wallis, 
stationed  at  Governor's  Island,  had  rarely  been  known  to  miss  it  until 
mid  March,  when  suddenly  sent  South  on  some  errand  that  seemed 
to  take  precedence.  He  had  just  returned,  as  Brown  had  intimated, 
and  now  instead  of  reappearing  in  the  promenade — a  man  immaculate 
in  dress  and  unimpeachable  in  bearing  and  distinction — he  seemed 
bent  on  other  projects,  for  he  called  to  Barclay,  and  there  was  some- 
thing of  command  in  his  tone,  bidding  him  return.  Wallis  had  more 
to  say  to  him. 

Barclay  came  half  way  up  the  steps.  "Then  say  it  as  we  walk, 
Wallis.    I — I  don't  like  to  intrude  at  such  a  time." 

''You  couldn't  intrude  here  at  any  time,"  was  the  curt  rejoinder. 
/  could,  and  I  need  you  for  a  cloak  to  my  intrusion.  No  one  is  in 
the  parlor.    We  can  continue  our  talk  there ;  we  cannot  at  the  club." 

"I've  said — all  I  had  to  say,"  was  Barclay's  answer,  but  as  he 
spoke  his  eyes  were  wandering  to  the  upper  windows,  his  face  was 
grave  and  perturbed. 

"You  think  you  have,  man,  because  you  haven't  heard  half  I 
have  to  say  to  you.  What's  more,  it's  got  to  be  said  to-day  or  written 
to-night.  Which  will  you  take?"  and  there  was  something  like 
'  menace  now  in  the  tone. 

"I  don't  wish  Rutherford  to — suspect,"  l>egan  Barclay. 

"Who  can  better  help  you?  He  was  your  chum  at  Columbia. 
You  did  him  a  service  not  four  months  ago.  You  pulled  him  through 
his  senior  year,  if  all  I  hear  be  true.  He  can't  have  forgotten  he 
owed  his  sheepskin  to  you  last  June  and  his  sweetheart  last  January." 

"That's  just  why  I  won't  draw  on  him,"  and  now  Barclay's 
handsome   young   face   was   setting   white   and   stern,      "^foreover. 
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Captain  Wallis,  I  should  have  to  tell  him  why  I  asked  it  and  thereby 
confirm  his  suspicions.    He — ^warned  me  of  this  last  winter." 

"Ah,  did  he?  "Oh,  good  morning,  Mrs.  Griswoldl"  and  WalHs 
bowed  with  courtly  grace  to  the  foremost  couple  of  a  little  pro- 
cession issuing  from  the  churchyard  in  the  block  below,  a  woman  with 
social  ambition,  a  man  with  none  outside  the  stock  market,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  both  there  was  mild  surprise.  Harold  Wallis — Prince 
Hal  to  a  certain  coterie  that  was  limited  in  the  start  and  already 
growing  smaller — was  no  favorite  with  the  Griswold  clique,  yet  here 
he  stood  at  the  portals  of  the  most  exclusive  mansion  on  the  avenue, 
one  whose  threshold  they  had  never  crossed,  yet  here  were  those 
portals  wide  open  to  him.  Barclay  had  raised  his  beaver  in  civil 
if  perfunctory  salutation,  then  turned  as  though  to  leave,  but  Wallis 
laid  detaining  hand  upon  his  arm. 
'Come  hack,  youngster,"  said  he. 

'No,"  said  Barclay.    "If  you  need  .say  more  Til  be  at  the  Union 
at  one  o'clock." 

"Come  back,  youngster,"  repeated  Wallis,  as  he  drew  the  silken 
bag  from  the  breast  of  his  natty  spring  overcoat.  "Who  shall  g^ve 
this  to  Miss  Ethel — you  or  I?  Ten  minutes  with  me,  then  twenty 
with  her.    Isn't  it  worth  it?" 

For  a  moment  Barclay  stood,  his  color  and  his  courage  coming 
and  going,  then  he  turned  and  followed  the  elder  into  the  house. 
Once  within  the  hall  the  latter  stopped,  closed  the  massive  doors  » 
behind  them  and  motioned  to  his  captive  to  enter  the  parlor.  This, 
too,  almost  in  the  face  of  the  advance  guard  of  anxious  inquirers  from 
the  congregation  of  Grace  Church. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  had  been  a  strange  half  year  in  the  great  city — ^that  that  fol- 
lowed the  presidential  election  of  November,  i860.  The  people  had 
chosen  for  their  chief  magistrate  a  son  of  the  soil  from  the.  far  West 
rather  than  the  great  leader  who  had  twice  served  as  governor  of 
the  Empire  State  and  long  years  in  the  Senate,  and  plainly  did  New 
York  show  that  New  Yorkers  didn't  like  it.  Who  was  Abraham 
Lincoln  that  he  should  be  held  the  peer  of  William  H.  Seward? 
None  but  Horace  Greeley,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  "Tribune,"  who 
more  than  any  one  man  had  destroyed  Seward's  chances  in  the 
Chicago  convention,  could  or  would  say  now,  for  few  remembered 
the  speech  of  the  tall,  ungainly  Westerner  at  the  Cooper  Institute  only 
the  year  before — he  whose  words  were  destined  to  go  ringing  down 
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the  ages,  quoted,  revered  and  studied  as  have  been  those  of  no  other 
leader  in  our  national  life.  In  apathy  if  not  indifference  many  people 
had  read  the  news  that  State  after  State,  South  Carolina  leading  the 
ill-starred  procession,  had  severed  its  ties  with  the  Union  and  seized 
all  federal  property  within  its  gates.  The  old  New  York  Hotel  was 
thronged  with  jubilant,  boastful  Southerners  and  their  Northern 
sympathizers,  many  wearing  openly  the  badge  of  their  new-born 
Confederacy.  The  "stars  and  bars"  in  silk  and  silver  and  gold  were 
flaunted  on  many  a  smiling  woman's  bodice,  or  pinned  to  the  waist- 
coat of  excited  and  exultant  men.  The  veteran  general  of  the  army, 
hero  of  the  wars  of  1812  and  Mexico,  driven  from  Washington  by  the 
indignities  of  successive  war  secretaries,  all  Southern  born  and  bred, 
had  been  dwelling  in  New  York  until  the  demands  of  the  solid  busi- 
ness element  of  the  nation  had  wrung  from  President  Buchanan  in 
the  last  months  of  his  administration  the  naming  of  Joseph  Holt,  a 
strong  Unionist,  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  Attorney  General,  and  through  these  came  the 
recall  of  Scott  to  his  proper  station.  But  even  then  the  adjutant 
general's  office  was  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier  schooled  by  such  as 
Jefferson  Davis  and  John  B.  Floyd.  Almost  every  important  post 
or  arsenal  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  Southern  officer.  Even  at 
West  Point  the  teachings  of  the  national  Corps  of  Cadets  had  been 
confided  to  men  strong  in  their  assertion  of  States'  rights  and  South- 
ern supremacy.  Even  at  Columbia,  New  York's  own  college,  the 
badge  of  disloyalty  was  covertly  displayed  by  certain  students  not 
even  Southern  by  birth  or  relationship,  but  sympathetic  through  trade 
or  personal  association.  And  at  a  time  when  arniy  officers  far  and 
near  were  tendering  their  resignations  and  quitting  the  service  of 
the  Union  for  that  of  the  South,  Harold  Wallis,  captain  of  infantry, 
born,  bred  and  reared  in  the  old  army  and  educated  at  West  Point, 
was  daily  and  nightly  consorting  with  the  Southern  extremists  in 
society  and  spending  hours  with  the  secession  element  at  the  New 
York  Hotel. 

He  had  been  accorded  the  entree  at  the  Union  and  the  New  York 
Clubs,  the  former  the  most  conservative,  the  latter  the  most  progres- 
sive of  the  day.  But  there  were  men  at  the  one  who  were  beginning 
to  look  upon  him  with  doubtful  eyes,  while,  strange  to  say,  within 
the  portals  of  the  other  could  be  heard  more  expression  of  Southern 
than  of  Union  sentiment.  It  was  one  of  the  symptoms  that  misled  the 
leaders  of  a  brave  and  enthusiastic  people.  They  little  dreamed  of 
the  deep  love  and  loyalty  to  the  flag  that  underlay  the  silence  of  the 
North.  The  old  submission  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  slave-holding  States,  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  press 
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and  of  personal  speech,  the  fact  that  for  years  federal  officials  of 
every  grade  had  had  to  be  men  in  sympathy  with  the  "peculiar  in- 
stitution" of*  the  South — all  still  weighed  heavily  upon  men  who 
loved  the  Union.  But  the  lightning  was  only  sleeping — ^the  fire 
smoldering.  "Let  the  erring  sisters  go  in  peace/'  spoke  Greeley, 
through  the  "Tribune,"  and  in  many  a  Northern  city,  even  though 
something  told  every  thinking  man  that  in  peace  they  would  neither 
go  nor  stay,  a  peace-loving,  law-abiding,  yet  stubborn  and  determined 
people  when  once  aroused,  seemed  content  to  let  the  advocates  of 
disunion  do  all  the  talking,  and  talk  they  certaintly  did. 

That  very  Sunday  of  the  Rutherfords'  sudden  exit  from  the 
sanctuary  and  within  an  hour  from  the  closing  of  the  church  doors, 
the  throng  on  the  sunlit  avenue  dispersed  for  luncheon,  and  a  dozen 
people,  men  and  women,  had  gathered  about  the  hospitable  board  of 
an  old  family  mansion  in  Fourteenth  street.  A  matronly  dame  and 
her  daughters  were  entertaining  guests  who  had  casually  dropped  in, 
for  the  head  of  the  house  had  stopped  to  have  a  warning  word  with 
the  rector  of  Grace.  Three  young  women  and  as  many  attendant 
cavaliers  made  up  the  party  of  visitors.  Of  these  one  eager,  animated 
girl,  whose  accent  plainly  bespoke  her  far  Southern  birth,  wore  openly 
upon  her  breast  a  little  silken  flag  that  bore  the  colors  but  not  the 
pattern  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  Next  her  was  seated  a  youth  upon 
whose  waistcoat  could  be  occasionally  seen  the  counterpart  of  the 
badge  so  ostentatiously  displayed  by  the  girl  from  whom  he  hardly 
once  removed  his  eyes.  Fascination  was  apparent  to  one  and  to  all, 
nor  was  it  a  new  story.  Jimmy  Granger's  devotion  to  the  fair 
Georgian  had  been  obvious  to  uppertendom  since  her  coming  early 
the  previous  autumn.  On  her  other  hand,  and  seated  next  the  mistress 
of  the  homestead,  was  Wallis,  airy  and  debonair  as  ever,  and  taking 
up  much  of  the  talk  not  monopolized  by  Miss  Brenham,  for,  with  the 
rector's  sermon  as  a  text,  that  brilliant  young  woman  had  launched 
into  an  eager,  vehement  defense  of  the  action  of  her  native  State. 
Once  in  awhile  some  of  her  own  sex  ventured  a  word  of  polite  dissent 
or  remonstrance,  but  not  so  Wallis.  If  anything,  he  urged  her  on 
in  a  vivid,  verbal  picture  she  was  drawing — the  contrast  in  social 
life  as  it  had  been  in  Washington  under  the  guidance  of  the  courtly 
Buchanan  and  his  gifted,  gracious  niece,  and  as  it  must  be  under 
this  new  occupant  of  the  White  House,  "this  commoner  of  the  com- 
monest with  his  countrified,  ignorant  wife."  Across  the  table,  silent, 
yet  evidently  chafing  and  disturbed,  sat  a  man  of  possibly  twenty-six, 
shorter  of  stature  than  Wallis  by  nearly  a  head, — fair  in  hair  and 
complexion  where  the  other  was  dark, — with  eyes  of  deep  blue,  where- 
as those  of  Wallis  were  well  nigh  black  and  sparkling  like  the  diamond 
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he  wore  in  the  ring  of  his  Roman  scarf — a  man  whose  dress  was  far 
more  quiet  in  cut  and  color,  if  not,  indeed,  a  trifle  quaint,  while 
Wallis  was  garbed  in  the  height  of  the  prevailing  mode  and  wore 
''his  garments  with  infinite  dash  and  style — ^a  man  somewhat  shy  and 
reserved,  whereas  Wallis  had  the  assurance  and  air  of  a  Brummell, 
but  a  man  as  distinctly  a  soldier  in  bearing  and  carriage  as  was 
Wallis  himself,  and  with  better  claim,  for  his  right  cheek  was  deeply 
seamed  where  plowed  but  recently  by  Indian  arrow,  and  Wallis, 
with  several  more  years  of  service,  had  never  a  scratch.  To  him — 
the  shy  and  silent  one — a  daughter  of  the  house  spoke  frequently, 
striving  to  draw  him  into  chat,  to  make  the  conversation  general,  to 
break  up,  if  possible,  the  monopoly  compelled  by  the  magnetism  of 
the  Georgian.  But  the  blue-eyed  soldier  seemed  held  by  some  strange 
fascination.  His  replies  were  brief  and  even  irrelevant.  His  whole 
attention  seemed  concentrated  on  what  she  and  Wallis  were  saying, 
but  there  were  ominous  indications  that  he  was  meditating  vehement 
reply,  and  the  other  gentleman,  the  third  of  the  party,  a  younger 
brother  of  Captain  Wallis,  watched  him  narrowly  in  evident  anticipa- 
tion of  an  outbreak,  for  the  soldier's  lips  were  twitching,  his  mous- 
tache bristling,  his  fingers  thrumming  nervously,  sometimes  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair  and  sometimes  on  the  table,  and  the  one  or  two 
who  knew  him  well  and  had  known  him  long  felt  that  a  clash  was 
surely  coming,  for  Bernard  Hoyt  was  a  loyalist  to  the  backbone — a 
young  troop  leader  renowned  in  the  cavalry,  though  still  far  from  his 
captaincy,  and,  from  the  moment  of  their  first  meeting  under  this 
very  roof,  three  weeks  before  and  just  prior  to  the  sudden  mission 
of  WalKs  to  the  South,  it  was  patent  to  those  who  observed  that  no 
love  was  lost  between  these  fellow  soldiers — that  Hoyt  held  Wallis 
in  marked  disfavor.  It  was  something  the  head  of  the  house,  the 
gray-haired  gentleman  with  whom  Dr.  Tracy  had  exchanged  sig- 
nificant glances  in  church,  had  noted  at  the  moment,  and  had  never 
forgotten  since.  It  was  known  that  they  had  served  together  on  the 
Utah  expedition,  Hoyt  with  the  cavalry,  Wallis  on  the  staflF.  Wallis 
had  come  over  from  the  island  the  evening  of  that  occurrence  with 
a  brother  officer,  a  South  Carolinian  who  had  just  resigned  and  was 
still  in  New  York,  waiting  for  his  tailor  to  finish  the  new  uniforms 
of  Confederate  gray  that  in  March,  '6i,  were  being  made  even  there 
in  greater  numbers  than  were  those  of  Union  blue.  They  were 
paying  a  dinner  call  when  the  butler  entered  with  a  card  and  a 
young  man  appeared  at  *he  doorway,  at  sight  of  whom  one  of  the 
family  sprang  forward  and  welcomed  him  with  eager  delight.  She 
had  met  and  known  him  well,  it  seems,  when  visiting  kindred  in  the 
far  West.     Joyously  she  presented  him  to  her  parents  and  sisters, 
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then  turned  to  Wallis  and  his  Southern  comrade  who  had  risen  as 
courtesy  demanded. 

"Ah,  Ho3rt,  dear  boy,  when  did  you  blow  hither?  Thought  you 
were  still  chasing  Indians  out  on  the  Smoky  Hill,"  said  Wallis,  airily. 
A  flush  mounted  instantly  to  the  new  arrival's  face.  "How  do  you 
do.  Captain  Wallis,"  he  said,  with  cold  civility,  giving  but  a  limp 
and  reluctant  hand  to  that  held  forth  to  him,  then,  instantly  turnings 
he  took  in  both  his  the  faltering  hand  of  the  South  Carolinian: 
"Haines,  old  fellow,  Tm  so  glad  to  see  you!  and  so  very  sorry  to 
hear — of  your  going,"  he  said. 

There  was  something  strangely  significant  in  the  difference  of  his 
manner  toward  these  two,  presumably,  comrades  and  brother 
officers — his  cold  respect  to  the  soldier  superior  who  still  remained 
upon  the  army  rolls,  his  almost  affectionate  greeting  to  a  former 
messmate,  who,  following  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  the  teach- 
ings of  a  lifetime,  had  thrown  up  his  commission  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  his  State. 

Hoyt's  visit  that  evening  had  been  but  a  brief  one.  To  the 
regret  of  the  household  he  speedily  took  his  leave,  explaining  that, 
being  only  just  arrived  in  New  York,  he  had  many  old  friends  to 
"look  up,"  and  then,  with  a  glance  at  the  Southerner  and  a  slight 
shade  of  embarrassment,  he  added  that  there  was  no  saying  whether 
he  could  expect  to  enjoy  his  entire  leave.  "I  hope  to  see  you  again 
before  you  go  South,"  he  had  said  to  Haines,  whereas  to  Wallis  he 
expressed  no  desire  of  future  meeting  at  all. 

"Very — ah — creditable.  Ait  least — ah — quite  so,"  said  Wallis, 
not  two  minutes  after  Hoyt  had  gone,  for  the  latter's  record  on  the 
plains  had  been  referred  to  and  the  senior  officer  found  himself 
directly  addressed. 

**Quite  so!"  exclaimed  Haines,  impetuously.  "Why,  Wallis,  you 
know  well  your  own  chief  said  there  was  no  finer  young  troop  leader 
in  the  service,  and  if  ever  a  man  knew  a  soldier  it  is  Sidney  Johnston." 

And  now  again  these  men  had  met,  as  luck  would  have  it,  not 
only  under  that  same  roof  but  at  the  luncheon  table,  the  one,  though 
still  a  wearer  of  the  army  blue,  a  kinsman  of  some  of  the  best  and 
oldest  families  of  the  South  and  the  daily  associate  of  those  who 
sought  the  utter  disruption  of  the  Union;  the  other,  Northern  by 
birth  and  lineage  and  Union  to  his  heart's  core.  It  was  evident  to 
almost  every  one  at  the  table  that  Hoyt  was  only  waiting  for  a  pause 
in  the  vehement  flow  of  the  fair  Georgian's  words  to  enter  the  lists, 
and,  above  all  things,  the  hostess  hated  argument  or  discussion  that 
bade  fair  to  be  warm.    Something  had  to  be  done. 

"Captain  Wallis,"  she  said,  turning  full  upon  him  and  compelling 
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his  attention,  "you  began  saying  how  you  left  Mrs.  Rutherford,  but 
became  so  engrossed  in  what  Miss  Brenham  was  telling  us  that  you 
never  finished,  and,  Mr.  Hoyt,  the  Rutherfords  are  your  kinsfolk, 
I  think.  Let  me  see,  your  mother  was  Dorothy  Renwick  and  she 
and  Gerald  Rutherford  were  £rst  cousins,  were  they  not?" 

"Only  second,  Mrs.  Leroy." 

"Then  you  and  Ethel  are  not  near  of  kin  at  all.  I  thought — we 
all  thought " 

"We  were  boy  and  girl  chums, — perhaps  sweethearts,"  said  Hoyt, 
with  slight  access  of  color,  for  Wallis  had  whirled  in  his  chair  and 
was  watching  him  narrowly.  "I  was  not  at  Grace  this  morning,  but 
I — ^left  the  Rutherfords  only  just  before  coming  here.  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford was  then  quite  restored  and  much  more  composed." 

"And  Ethel?" 

"Ethel  was  busy  in  the  parlor  receiving  and  reassuring  inquiring 
friends." 

"You  left  Ned  Bancroft  there.  Til  warrant!"  cried  Miss  Brenham, 
impetuously.  "He  has  been  an  adorer  ever  since  her  return  from 
Europe  a  year  ago." 

"Mr.  Bancroft  was  one  of  several  who  were  still  there  when  I 
came  away,"  answered  Hoyt,  with  grave  reserve  of  manner.  "Mrs. 
Rutherford's  sudden  illness  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  raking  up  of  an 
old  sorrow.  I  dare  say  you  all  know  how  Ralph,  her  first-bom,  met 
his  death,"  and  now  the  steely  blue  eyes  were  looking  first  at 
Wallis,  then  at  Miss  Brenham  and  straight  into  the  eyes  of  both. 
"The  rector's  unfortunate  sermon " 

"Pardon  me,  ah,  Hoyt,"  interrupted  Wallis,  at  once,  and  with 
just  a  symptom  of  haste  despite  his  airy  manner,  "pardon  my  saying 
that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  one  present  except  possibly  myself 
can  know  just  how  Ralph  Rutherford  met  his  death.  The  stories 
published  in  a  prejudiced — ah — Northern  press  were  most  erroneous. 
It  was  at  the  time,  as  you  remember,  of  the  episode  in  the  Senate 
chamber  in  which  Senator  Sumner  and  Mr.  Brooks  figured,  and  the 
Northern  press  was  notably  unjust — did  grievous  injustice  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  one  of  our  most  famous  families  in  the  South.  It  was  a 
very  regrettable  occurrence — that  of  the  meeting  between  Preston  and 
Rutherford,  but,  ah — ah — entirely  unavoidable  through  Rutherford's 
own  rashness." 

"/  know,  and  you  know  this,  Captain  Wallis,"  answered  Hoyt, 
and  his  voice  grew  firm  and  ringing,  "Ralph  Rutherford  was  a  guest 
at  the  club  at  Savannah  at  the  time,  and  he  was  wantonly  insulted  by 
a  master  in  the  use  of  weapons  and  the  code  of  the  duello.  Gordon, 
his  friend  and  his  mother's  kinsman,  was  away  at  the  time,  and  he 
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had  none  to  counsel.  He  did  just  what  the  fashion  of  the  day  de- 
manded, and  was  shot  dead  at  sunrise  that  his  slayer  might  cut 
another  notch  in  the  stock  of  his  pistol !" 

"Lef tenant  Hoytt"  exclaimed  Miss  Brenham,  in  amaze  and  in- 
dignation.   "You  surely  do  not  believe " 

"Mr.  Ho3rt,"  began  Wallis,  half  rising  from  his  chair,  "if — ^ah — 
the  story  reached  the  frontier  in  that  form  it  is  high  time " 

But  Hoyt's  blood  was  up,  and  he  was  not  to  be  silenced.  Awkward 
as  was  the  situation,  embarrassing  as  was  the  discussion  to  all  other 
persons  present,  it  had  gone  too  far  not  to  be  finished.  For  an  instant 
the  hostess  had  glanced  appealingly  at  Hoyt  as  though  begging  him 
to  refrain. 

"I  crave  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Leroy,"  said  he,  with  instant  deference 
and  regret.  "I  have  spoken  of  matters  I  wish  I  could  forget,  but 
Ralph  Rutherford  was  my  warmest  friend  before  I  went  to  the  Point 
and  when  I  was  on  leave  or  furlough,  and  I  never  rested  till  I  got 
the  facts.  Captain  Gordon  made  thorough  investigation,  and  Sea- 
brook,  now  cooped  up  at  Sumter,  who  was  his  second,  both  wrote  me 
full  details.  I  wish  that  Haines  were  still  here  to  add  further 
confirmation,  as  I  know  he  could,  but  if  Ralph  Rutherford  had  fair 
play  why  did  the  Oglethorpe  close  its  doors  to  Hugh  Preston  ?  Why 
is  Preston  an  exile  in  Paris  to  this  day?" 

"He's  not,  my  deaJ  fellow,"  answered  Wallis,  raising  his  claret 
glass  to  the  light  and  critically  studying  it  as  though  other  matters 
were  of  little  moment.  "He  is  home  at  this  minute  or  was — ^ah — a 
week  ago." 

"Then  the  story  which  we  scouted  at  the  West  Point  mess — ^that 
he  dined  with  you  at  Delmonico's  three  weeks  ago,  and  that  you  went 
South  together,  may  after  all  have  some  foundation,"  said  Hoyt,  his 
blue  eyes  blazing,  his  fingers  strumming  ominously. 

"And — ^if  it  have  ?"  said  Wallis,  with  utter  unconcern. 

The  strain  was  becoming  intolerable.  Miss  Brenham's  cheeks  were 
burning ;  her  eyes  were  ablaze  with  ang^y  light.  All  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  household  to  start  conversation  on  other  topics  with  other 
members  of  the  party  had  fallen  flat.  The  sudden  entrance  of  the  but- 
ler with  two  cards  on  a  tray  brought  blessed  relief. 

"Mr.  Gerald  Rutherford,  Jr." 

"Mr.  Edward  Clayton  Barclay," 
read  the  hostess  aloud  and  with  infinite  gratitude.     "Show  them 
right  in  here,  Furness.    Why,  how  odd!"  she  continued,  as  she  turned 
in  her  chair.    "Yet — ^you  said  Mrs.  Rutherford  was  quite  restored, 
Mr.  Hoyt?" 

Almost  immediately  the  two  young  men  appeared  at  the  folding 
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doors  that  opened  into  the  old-fashioned  parlor,  embarrassment  on 
both  faces.  This  April  Sunday  seemed  destined  to  be  prolific  of 
sensation — so  soft  and  warm  and  balmy  without  that  the  butler  had 
opened  the  long  windows  leading  to  the  little  balcony  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  the  lace  curtains  were  fluttering  in  the  entering 
breeze — so  ominous  and  threatening  within  that,  like  pent  up  elec- 
tricity, it  seemed  as  though  it  must  find  vent  in  flash  and  thunder. 
Glad,  possibly,  to  escape  from  the  table  for  an  instant,  though  lunch- 
eon was  not  yet  over,  Mrs.  Leroy  had  risen  at  sight  of  these  two 
young  gentlemen,  both  prominent  in  society,  both  members  of  old 
and  distinguished  families.  She  advanced  upon  them  with  welcoming 
hand,  and  each  bowed  over  it  in  deep  respect  and  murmured  his 
apology  for  intrusion  at  such  a  moment. 

"The  butler  said  we  were  to  come  directly  here,  Mrs.  Leroy," 
said  young  Rutherford,  his  straw-colored  hair  making  vivid  contrast 
with  his  blushing  face.  "Ohl  thanks,  yes,  mother  is  much  better — 
quite  herself  again!     The  sudden  heat,  you  know.     It — it's  Ethel 

that^s  upset  now.    Will  you  pardon  me,  Mrs.  Leroy,  but "    And 

here  his  eyes,  that  had  flitted  with  his  perfunctory,  embarrassed  bows 
from  one  to  another  of  the  assembled  party,  rested  full  Qn  Wallis. 
Like  their  mother,  the  daughters  had  risen  to  greet  the  newcomers. 
Lieutenant  Hoyt,  too,  was  on  his  feet,  while  Frederick,  a  college  boy 
of  nineteen,  the  only  male  member  of  the  ht>usehold  present,  had 
hastened  round  the  table  and  was  hospitably  shaking  hands  with 
Barclay,  who  still  hung  back  at  the  folding  doors,  looking,  if  any- 
thing, more  perturbed  than  Rutherford. 

"Ethel  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leroy.  "Nothing  serious,  I  hope.  You 
weren't  looking  for  Dr.  Tracy?" 

"No,  the  doctor  isn't  needed.  The  fact  is  she  dropped  a  silk 
bag — ^that  reticule  thing  you  may  have  seen  her  carry,  and  Captain 
Wallis  was  so — so  kind  as  to  return  it,  but — ^some  of  the  contents  are 
missing — some  to  which  she  attached  peculiar  importance,  and  she 
begged  me  to  find  the  Captain  at  once  and  ask  if  by  any  possibility 
they  could  have  dropped  out  or  whether  the  bag  was  open  or— closed 
when  he  found  it." 

"Closed  to  a  certainty!"  answered  Wallis,  promptly,  positively, 
and  without  a  shade  of  the  airy,  hlase^  cynical  manner  that  was  his 
odd  characteristic.  One  would  have  said  his  interest  and  sympathy 
had  been  instantly  enlisted. 

"And  you — ^pardon  me — could  it  have  become— open,  you  know 
— it  was  only  closed  by  a  silken  cord — open  while  you  had  it?" 

"Hardly  possible,  Mr.  Rutherford,"  promptly  answered  Wallis. 
"I  thrust  it  into  the  inside  pocket  of  my  overcoat — may  the  butler 
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fetch  it  in  here,  Mrs.  Leroy  ? — and  I  handed  it  intact,  I  think,  to  Mr. 
Barclay  to  deliver  to  Miss  Rutherford.  But  we'll  search  at  once. 
What  are  missing? — some  items  of — ah — jewelry?" 

"Some  papers  rather,  I  infer  from  what  she  says,"  answered 
Rutherford. 

•  "Vety  odd  indeed!  Such  things  could  not  easily  drop  from  a 
bag  like  that.  You  had  it,  Barclay,  for  some  minutes  after  I  left. 
Did  you — ah — feel  anything  like  papers  in  it?" 

Barclay  still  stood  at  the  folding  doors.  He  had  not  advanced 
beyond  them.  His  face  was  pallid,  his  lips  were  compressed,  but  at 
the  abrupt  question,  that  turned  all  eyes  upon  him,  the  color  rushed 
to  his  very  brows  and  he  started  forward  a  full  pace  before  he 
answered. 

"I  I  I  never  had  occasion  to  touch  it !  You  laid  it  on  the  center 
table  as  you  went  away,  and  there  it  lay  until  Miss  Rutherford  came 
down  and  herself  picked  it  up." 

"How  very  strange !"  said  Wallis,  now  rummaging  in  the  pockets 
of  the  natty,  silk-lined,  light  drab  overcoat  then  in  vogue  for  Easter 
weather.  "Do  you  know — I — ah — would  have  gone  to  my  next 
station  with  the  absolute  conviction  that  I  had  placed  that  reticule  in 
vour  hands." 

(To  be  continued,) 
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SEAMANSHIP. 

It  would  seem  somewhat  out  of  place  for  a  bo's*n  to  advocate  the 
doing  away  with  old-fashioned  seamanship,  yet  I  must  confess  that 
before  I  joined*  a  mastless  ship  I  had  gotten  the  idea  that  almost 
anjrthing  would  do  for  the  modern  floating  machine  shops. 

I  soon  found  out,  after  being  on  board  the  Brooklyn  a  short  time, 
that  Jack  was  wanted  as  badly,  although  not  quite  so  much  in  evi- 
dence, as  in  a  ship  with  sail  power  alone.  In  the  old  days  if  a  man 
jumped  to  tend  a  line,  an  officer  simply  looked  at  his  rating  marks  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  thing  would  be  done  all  right,  but  I  soon 
found  out  that  rating  marks  did  not  count  for  much  when  it  came  to 
seamanship,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  know  each  man  individually 
before  trusting  one  to  lower  a  boat,  make  a  line  fast  or  do  any  one 
of  the  numerous  things  along  seamanship  lines  that  are  constantly 
coming  up  in  sailless  ships. 

Some  officers  claim  that  it  takes  three  or  four  years  to  fit  a  boy 
for  the  duties  of  a  sailor,  as  understood  in  the  old  days,  and  con- 
sequently just  so  much  time  is  lost. 

Take  the  muster  roll  of  any  of  our  ships  in  commission  to-day, 
and  you  will  find  that  a  large  number  of  the  petty  officers  are  North 
Countrymen.  Why  is  this  so?  Surely  not  because  they  are  brighter 
or  better  educated  than  other  men  in  our  ships  ?  Most  assuredly  not, 
but  for  the  reason  that  they  were  brought  up  from  their  youth  at  sea, 
and  possess  that  knack  of  doing  things  that  can  only  be  gained  by 
growing  up  in  it. 

The  sea  habit,  whatever  that  may  be,  is  not  all  that  is  necessary 
to  fit  a  man  for  the  duties  of  a  man-o'-warsman.  A  berthdeck  cook 
who  has  spent  years  making  scouse  may  possess  the  "sea  habit"  to 
perfection,  but  I  hardly  think  any  officer  would  feel  safe  to  trust  this 
habit  on  a  cat-fall  to  make  fast  or  lower  away. 

Bring  the  apprentices  up  in  sailing  ships,  and  if  they  are  taught 
nothing  else  but  tacks  and  sheets  they  will  be  worth  more  to  the 
service,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  than  if  their  apprenticeship  had 
been  spent  in  a  modem  ship. 

Long  cruises  at  sea,  in  a  sailing  ship,  is  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  making  one  love  the  sea.  When  making  a  cruise  of  this  kind  many 
disagreeable  things  may  happen  to  cause  a  youngster  to  wish  it  was 
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over,  but  in  looking  back,  all  that  seems  to  come  to  us  is  the  pleasant 
memories  and  the  longing  to  go  again. 

To  destroy  life  and  property  is  not  the  only  thing  in  the  life  of  a 
man-o'-warsman.  Incidents  are  frequently  coming  up  that  call  for  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  thorough  seaman,  as  the  following  tale  will 
show : 

Back  in  the  seventies  I  was  homeward  bound  in  the  Juniata 
from  a  cruise  on  the  European  Station.  About  a  week  out  from 
Madeira,  while  running  down  the  northeast  trades,  we  sighted  a 
vessel,  reefed  down,  yards  abox,  and  a  general  appearance  of  having 
something  seriously  the  matter.  We  rounded  to,  lowered  a  boat 
and  boarded  her.  She  proved  to  be  a  German  ship  returning  from  a 
cruise  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  cargo  of  palm  oil  and  ivory. 
The  only  human  being  able  to  move  on  board  was  a  boy  ten  or  twelve 
years  old.  All  hands,  from  the  captain  down,  were  helpless  with 
the  coast  fever.  After  finding  out  her  condition,  the  doctor  was  sent 
on  board  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  sick.  In  the  meantime  our 
captain  had  called  all  hands  to  muster,  and  asked  for  volunteers  to 
work  the  helpless  vessel  into  the  nearest  port,  which  was  the  Canary 
Islands  one  thousand  miles  away.  Although  homeward  bound  after 
a  long  cruise,  from  the  shout  that  went  up  when  the  captain  asked 
for  volunteers,  I  am  sure  that  every  man  Jack  was  willing  to  go. 

Six  men  were  picked  out;  one,  a  captain  of  top,  to  command;  a 
quartermaster  for  navigator,  two  seamen  and  two  ordinary  seamen. 
These  men  were  placed  on  board,  and  in  one  week  they  had  the  ship 
safely  in  port,  caught  a  steamer  to  London  and  were  home  before  we 
were. 

I  am  afraid  if  that  volunteer  crew  had  to  be  picked  from  a  lot 
of  soft-hand-monkey-wrench  seamen  that  German  ship  would  have 
had  a  hard  time  making  any  port  but  Davy  Jones'  locker. 

W.  L.  Hill, 
Chief  Boatswain,  U.S.N. 
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THE  PUGET  SOUND  NAVY   YARD. 

'"westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way/' 

The  growth  of  the  United  States  navy  keeps  pace,  in  a  measure,  with 
the  growth  of  our  country.  Or  perhaps  a  naval  officer  might  put  the 
proposition  in  a  different  form  and  say  that  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  country  in  power  and  influence  in  recent  years  is  due  to  the 
good  work  done  by  our  navy.  In  any  event,  American  citizens  arc 
justly  proud  of  the  naval  arm  of  the  public  service  and  reasonable 
appropriations  for  its  maintenance  and  for  its  increased  efficiency  are 
rarely  refused. 

The  gallant  and  patriotic  conduct  of  our  naval  forces  on  numerous 
occasions  will  not  be  disputed.  There  are  other  naval  heroes  whose 
illustrious  names  now  ornament  the  pages  of  history  besides  Nelson; 
and  other  glorious  conflicts  on  the  water  besides  that  of  Trafalgar. 
The  great  services  rendered  by  our  navy  to  the  country  throughout 
its  whole  history  will  not  be  denied.  The  valuable  assistance  it  has 
rendered  in  enabling  our  country  to  reach  its  present  high  position 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  cannot  be  successfully  controverted. 
That  its  present  efficiency  should  be  maintained  and  increased,  that 
this  position  should  be  held,  is  manifest  to  all  those  who  have  care- 
fully studied  the  course  of  recent  events  and  the  present  political 
situation.  The  late  Spanish  war,  Cuban  aflFairs,  complications  in 
China,  and  other  matters  of  absorbing  interest,  have,  to  some  extent, 
obscured  the  rapid  growth  of  commercial  and  maritime  interests  on 
our  western  coast  and  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  they  are  now  be- 
ginning to  receive  the  attention  their  importance  demands. 

There  are  two  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  are  now  being  care- 
fully considered  by  those  in  charge  of  our  naval  aflFairs.  They  are 
San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound.  For  some  reason  not  easily  under- 
stood the  superb  advantages  of  the  latter  for  many  years  were  ignored 
or  neglected.  Yet  this  neglect  was  not  for  the  want  of  ample  and 
official  information  of  the  highest  character.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
reports  made  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  by  Vancouver,  who 
first  explored  this  charming  inland  sea  and  gave  names  to  its  head- 
lands, bays,  inlets,  coves,  harbors  and  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
mountains  that  surround  them,  Admiral  Wilkes  surveyed  them  in 
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1841,  and,  after  describing  them  fully,  he  says,  among  other  things: 
"Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  waters  or  their  safety.  Not 
a  shoal  exists  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  Inlet  or 
Hood's  Canal  that  can  in  any  way  interrupt  their  navigation  by  a  74- 
gun  ship.  I  venture  nothing  in  saying  that  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  that  possesses  waters  equal  to  these.  They  cover  an  area  of 
about  two  thousand  square  miles.  The  shores  of  all  these  inlets  and 
bays  are  remarkably  bold;  so  much  so  that  in  many  places  a  ship's 
side  would  strike  the  shore  before  the  keel  would  touch  the  ground. 
The  country  by  which  these  waters  are  surrounded  is  remarkably 
salubrious  and  offers  every  advantage  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
vast  commercial  and  military  marine,  with  conveniences  for  docks 
and  a  great  many  sites  for  towns  and  cities,  at  all  times  weU  sup- 
plied with  water  and  capable  of  being  well  provided  with  everything 
by  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture." 

Subsequent  developments  have  since  increased  immensely  the  ad- 
vantages so  plainly  set  forth  by  the  Admiral.  To  the  extent,  beauty 
and  safety  of  these  waters  are  added  the  most  magnificent  supply  of 
timber  in  the  world;  vast  forests  of  fir,  cedar,  spruce,  hemlock  and 
other  woods,  well  adapted  for  ship  building  and  a  'great  variety  of 
other  purposes.  Since  Admiral  Wilkes  made  his  survey,  a  single 
firm,  that  of  Hall  Bros.,  has  built  more  than  100  wooden  ships,  which 
are  engaged  in  carrying  the  commerce  of  Puget  Sound  to  every  part 
of  the  world.  Their  shipyard  is  in  sight  of  Seattle  and  is  still  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  These  advantages  were  further  augmented  by  the 
discovery  of  inexhaustible  fields  of  bituminous  coal  within  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  miles  of  Seattle.  This  coal  is  of  excellent  quality  for 
coke,  steam  and  domestic  purposes  and  is  supplied  to  steamers  at  a 
very  low  figure.  The  output  of  these  coal  mines  in  1900  amounted  to 
2418,334  tong. 

Extensive  deposits  of  granite,  sandstone,  etc.,  suitable  for  build- 
ing, and  limestone  for  manufacturing  purposes,  were  also  discovered ; 
very  often  near  the  water's  edge,  conveniently  located  for  cheap 
transportation.  Mineral  wealth  of  almost  every  description,  includin|^ 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  other  valuable  minerals,  was  developed 
in  the  mountains  on  the  islands  and  along  the  coast  tributary  to  Pu- 
get Sound.  The  sites  for  towns  and  cities  noticed  by  Admiral  Wilkes 
have  also  been  utilized  in  numerous  instances,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Port  Townsend,  Whatcom,  Everett,  Seattle,  Taconoa,  Olympia  and 
other  places  are  ready  to  testify  to  the  correctness  of  the  Admiral's 
statements. 

In  this  galaxy  of  prosperous  commimities  Seattle  .occupies  the  chief 
and  most  important  position  because  of  its  local  advantages  for  do- 
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ing  business  both  by  land  and  water  and  because  thither  all  lines  of 
trade  and  transportation  flow  by  the  law  of  gravitation  as  naturally 
as  the  needle  points  to  the  pole  or  as  streams  of  water  flow  down  hill. 
It  is  the  only  place,  not  only  on  Puget  Sound  but  on  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast,  where  all  the  transcontinental  railway  lines  of  America,  in- 
cluding the  Canadian  Pacific,  have  terminal  facilities  either  directly 
or  by  traffic  agreement  with  other  roads.  The  cars  of  the  Great 
Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Burlington,  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  may  all  be  found  along  the 
water  front  or  on  the  wharves  of  Seattle. 

The  streams  that  rush  down  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cascades  from 
their  snow-covered  peaks,  afford  an  unlimited  supply  of  pure  water 
for  the  cities  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  sound,  and  also  for  the 
operation  of  machinery  .by  electricity.  A  single  plant  at  the  cost  of 
over  one  million  dollars,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Snoqualmie  River — 270 
feet  high — furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  power  required  for  these 
purposes  in  the  cities  of  Everett,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  intermediate  towns. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Washington  is  famed  for  its 
wheat,  fruit  and  other  vegetable  products  which  go  to  all  points  of  the 
world. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  commerce  of  Puget  Sound  may 
be  formed  from  the  statement  that  within  the  past  three  years  its 
cargoes  of  lumber,  coal,  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  interior  products 
have  gone  to  California,  Australasia,  Hawaii,  South  America,  Alaska, 
China,  South  Africa,  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  London,  Hamburg,  Japan, 
New  Caledonia,  Siberia,  Hebrides,  Philadelphia,  Fiji  Islands,  France, 
Scotland,  Samoa,  Calcutta.  Dublin,  New  York,  Central  America, 
Korea,  Amsterdam,  and  Tahati.  Space  will  not  permit  of  further  ref- 
erence to  details  in  this  connection,  but  it  may  be  added  that  Seattle 
is  two  days  nearer  Oriental  ports  than  San  Francisco,  and  550  miles 
nearer  the  Great  Lakes,  which,  with  the  railroads  on  their  borders,  are 
the  great  arteries,  of  commerce  for  the  continent  and  upon  which  are 
found  more  than  one-htird  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  strange  that,  a^  he  contemplated  these  great 
advantages,  Gen.  Sherman  should  have  said:  "God  has  done  more 
for  Puget  Sound 4han  for  any  other  place  in  the  world,"  or  that  Gen. 
Schofield  should  haye  said:  "Puget  Sound  is  the  most  beautiful 
body  of  water  it  iias  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  see;  Seattle  is 
marvelous." 

It  is  singular .  that  with  all  these  advantages  of  land  and  water, 
of  soil,  climate  and  production,  and  with  easy  and  convenient  access 
to  all  points  of  the  world,  the  use  of  this  locality  for  the  various 
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purposes  of  a  naval  station  should  have  been  so  long  neglected.  The 
persistent  efforts,  however,  of  a  few  earnest  and  patriotic  men,  who 
saw  these  advantages  and  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the 
country  at  large  from  their  use,  finally  secured  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress  in  spite  of  the  selfish  opposition  of  other  States  and 
interests,  and  the  naval  authorities  of  the  country  are  now  pushing 
the  development  of  a  navy  yard  on  Puget  Sound  with  every  prospect 
of  the  success  which  is  merited  by  such  an  enterprise. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish  War  in  1898,  in  furtherance  of  this  undertaking,  a  dry  dock 
had  been  completed  within  which  the  United  States  battleship  Oregon 
was  cleaned,  refitted,  and  repaired  for  her  famous  voyage  around  the 
Horn;  or  otherwise — as  there  was  no  other  dry  dock  on  the  Pacific 
coast  where  this  work  could  have  been  done — she  would  not  have  been 
able  to  make  that  splendid  trip ;  nor  would  the  gallant  Captain  Clark 
have  been  able  to  report  his  ship  as  instantly  ready  for  action  upon 
her  arrival  in  Cuban  waters. 

The  first  commission  appointed  by  the  President  to  select  a  site 
for  a  naval  station  north  of  the  northern  boundary  of  California  was 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1888. 

The  officers  appointed  under  this  act  were  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan, 
Commander  C.  M.  Chester  and  Lieut.-Commander  C.  H.  Stockton, 
all  prominent  and  distinguished  naval  oflRcers.  After  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  waters  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  they  selected 
a  site  on  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  fourteen  miles  west  of  Seattle, 
consisting  of  1,572  acres  of  land.  In  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  the  delegations  of  several  States,  Congress  refused  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  its  purchase.  A  second  commission  was  authorized 
by  act  of  Congress,  to  consist  of  two  civilians,  two  naval  officers  and 
one  army  officer,  to  select  a  site  for  a  dry  dock  at  some  point  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  the  waters  connected  therewith,  north 
of  the  northern  boundary  of  California,  including  the  waters  of 
Puget  Sound  and  Lakes  Union  and  Washington,  fresh  water  lakes  in 
and  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Seattle.  This  commission  consisted  of 
Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Hon.  T.  C.  Piatt, 
now  U.  S.  Senator  from  New  York;  Col.  Geo.  H.  Mendell,  U.  S. 
Army ;  Capt.,  now  Admiral,  G.  O.  Selfridge  and  Lieut.  A.  B.  Wyckoff , 
U.  S.  Navy.  This  commission  after  going  carefully  over  the  pre- 
scribed territory  in.  Oregon  and  Washington,  selected  the  same  site, 
practically,  and  for  reasons  that  were  conclusive,  which  had  led  to  the 
selection  of  the  former  one.  Its  report  was  submitted  Dec.  23d,  1890, 
to  President  Harrison,  who  transmitted  it  at  once  to  Congress.  After 
great  difficulty  and  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the 
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measure,  a  meagre  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  the  pur~ 
chase  of  200  acres  of  land  and  $200,000  for  beginning  the  construction 
of  a  dry  dock — ^total  cost  not  to  exceed  $700,000 — ^available  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892.  Under  instructions  from  Hon.  B. 
F.  Tracy,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Lieut.  A.  B.  WyckofF 
was  detailed  to  purchase  the  site  thus  authorized,  which  he  did, 
making  report  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  June  11,  1892,  that  he  had 
bought  190/4  acres  at  Port  Orchard,  for  the  sum  of  $9,512.50,  which 
report  was  accepted  and  duly  approved  by  him.  Thus,  after  long 
delay  and  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles  and  discouragements,  a  modest 
beginning  was  at  last  made  in  the  work  of  building  up  one  of  the 
great  naval  establishments  of  the  world,  by  securing  a  location  for  a 
dry  dock,  which  subsequently  became  a  naval  station  and  is  now  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

In  an  article  on  this  subject  published  in  the  "Washington  Histo- 
rian," Lieut.  Wyckoff  says:  "All  naval  officers  who  have  been  at 
Port  Orchard  are  united  in  commendation  of  the  site.  Many  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  have  inspected  it  and  have  all  gone  away 
convinced,  and  are  now  friends  of  its  further  development.  There 
can  remain  little  doubt  that  the  great  naval  establishment  of  the 
Pacific  will  be  developed  at  Port  Orchard,  for  the  following  reasons, 
viz.: 

1.  It  is  the  nearest  point  to  Alaska,  Japan,  China,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. From  San  Francisco  to  Manila  via  Honolulu  is  6,810  miles; 
from  Seattle  to  Manila  via  Yokohama  is  5,825  miles. 

2.  It  is  much  nearer  Chicago  and  New  York  than  San  Francisco, 
and  is  on  the  shortest  line  of  communication  between  Europe  and  the 
Orient. 

3.  It  is  situated  on  a  perfectly  land-locked  harbor,  where  all  the 
fleets  of  the  world  could  ride  in  safety  at  single  anchor  with  splendid 
holding  ground  in  from  six  to  eight  fathoms  of  water. 

4.  It  is  perfectly  defensible.  The  long,  narrow  entrances  are  made 
impregnable  by  forts,  torpedoes  and  submarine  mines,  while  the 
navy  yard  cannot  be  shelled  from  outside  because  of  distance  and 
intervening  land. 

5.  It  is  easy  of  access  either  day  or  night  by  the  largest  vessels 
afloat. 

6.  It  has  large  areas  of  level  ground  just  above  high  water  mark 
of  solid  formations  for  dry  docks  or  the  heaviest  buildings,  while 
one-half  its  area  is  of  elevated  ground,  offering  suitable  sites  for 
residences,  hospitals,  etc. 

7.  It  has  over  a  mile  of  water  front  where  there  is  scarcely  any^ 
tidal  current,  and  where  vessels  are  perfectly  protected  in  storms. 
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8.  There  is  no  sediment  in  the  water,  and  in  consequence  all 
dredging  is  permanent. 

9.  There  is  an  excellent  supply  of  fresh  water  from  local  springs, 
while  a  large  lake,  three  miles  distant,  with  an  elevation  of  140  feet, 
could  furnish  any  desirable  amount  of  water. 

10.  It  is  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  lumber  and  coal  supply 
of  the  Pacific.  The  largest  lumber  mill  in  the  world  is  six  miles 
distant. 

11.  It  is  known  that  there  is  iron  ore,  coking  coal  and  limestone 
near  Puget  Sound,  so  that  the  steel  mills  of  the  future  will  be  here, 
while  steel  ship  building  will  be  one  of  the  industries. 

12.  It  is  within  convenient  distance,  but  not  too  near,  the  large 
cities.  The  navy  yard  does  not  take  valuable  water  front  in  a  city 
like  at  Boston  and  Brooklyn,  while  labor  is  readily  procured  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

13.  It  is  in  proximity  to  the  line  of  defense  of  Puget  Sound,  and 
accessible  for  disabled  vessels,  where  they  can  repair  in  perfect 
safety. 

14.  It  is  within  fifteen  miles  of  Lajce  Washington,  where  all  the 
naval  vessels  of  the  Pacific  will  be  laid  up  when  out  of  commission,  as 
soon  as  the  canal  is  finished. 

15.  It  is  in  the  most  equable  climate  in  the  United  States,  where 
a  full  day's  work  can  be  done  out  of  doors  every  day  of  the  year.  It 
is  never  hot  in  summer  and  the  thermometer  seldom  touches  freezing 
point  in  winter. 

16.  There  seems  little  question  that  the  largest  city  and  densest 
population  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  future  will  be  on  Puget  Sound. 

17.  No  other  navy  yard  in  the  country  begins  to  have  all  these 
advantages,  while  every  one  of  them  has  serious  disadvantages." 

To  this  array  of  facts  might  be  added  the  following:  First, 
the  moist  and  equable  climate  of  Puget  Sound  is  much  better  adapted 
to  the  construction  of  iron  or  steel  ships  than  one  of  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  as  the  material  is  not  subject  to  expansion  or  contraction, 
which  is  a  very  important  consideration.  Second,  its  numerous  lines 
of  conununication  by  rail  and  water  with  all  parts  of  our  own  country 
and  the  world  afford  unusual  facilities  for  the  collection  of  material 
of  everj'  required  description.  Third,  the  abundant  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, fruits,  vegetables,  meat,  fish,  etc.,  enable  workmen  and 
employes  to  live  as  cheaply  and  comfortably  here  as  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

The  site  having  been  secured,  Lieut.  Wyckoff  was  at  once  detailed 
as  the  first  commandant  of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Station.  Plans 
were  prepared  for  a  wooden  graving  dock  650  feet  long,  39  feet  deep. 
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67  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  130  feet  wide  at  the  top,  having  wing 
walls  at  the  entrance,  which  for  a  space  of  seventy-five  feet  was 
constructed  of  stone  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  teredo.  The  actual 
work  of  construction  was  commenced  on  the  19th  of  December,  1892, 
but  soon  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  Lieut.  Wyckoff 
was  compelled  to  ask  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  this  duty,  and 
Commander  J.  C.  Morong  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  This  was 
unfortunate  for  Wyckoff  as  it  resulted  in  placing  him  on  the  retired 
list  July  3,  1893,  just  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  a  well  merited  promotion 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Navy  Department  and  the  country  were 
deprived  of  the  services  of  a  most  competent,  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious officer.  Commander  Morong  at  the  same  time  was  an  able 
and  efficient  officer  and  under  his  supervision  the  dry  dock  was  com- 
pleted on  the  23d  of  April,  1896.  The  U.  S.  S.  Monterey  was  the 
first  vessel  to  enter  the  new  dock  and  everything  about  it  proved  to 
be  satisfactory  and  in  good  working  order.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
U.  S.  battleship  Oregon  was  placed  in  the  dock,  and  her  subsequent 
services  in  the  Spanish  War  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country 
of  which  its  citizens  may  well  be  proud,  as  they  occupy  a  prominent 
place  on  the  pages  of  that  history.  Had  this  dock  not  been  in  readi- 
ness to  fit  her  for  those  services  they  could  never  have  been  rendered, 
because  they  never  could  have  made  the  long  voyage  around  South 
America  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Santiago,  ^nd  without 
her  presence  and  assistance  the  result  of  that  battle  might  have  been 
diflFerent. 

Again,  however,  adverse  influences  prevented  the  further  progress 
and  development  of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Station  and  for  two  years 
following  but  little  was  done  in  that  direction.  The  meagre  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  were  held  up  by  the  Navy  Department, 
and  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  openly  condemned 
its  location  and  recommended  that  another  be  chosen  if  a  navy  yard 
were  to  be  built  up  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Seattle  Chamber 
of  Commerce  took  up  the  matter,  caused  an  investigation  of  all  the 
facts  connected  therewith  to  be  made,  and  made  a  report  so  clear  and 
unanswerable  in  its  arguments  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment and  the  extraordinary  advantages  possessed  by  the  location 
already  made,  over  all  other  localities  and  over  all  the  other  navy 
yards  and  stations  in  the  country,  that  Congress  appropriated  $300,000 
in  1900  and  about  $500,000  in  1901,  and  since  that  time  the  work  of 
building  up  this  navy  yard  and  increasing  its  efficiency  and  usefulness 
have  made  rapid  and  continuous  progress. 

In  July,  1900,  Captain  W.  F.  Burwell  was  appointed  commandant, 
and  under  his  able  and  energetic  administration  a  first-class  navy 
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yard  is  being  rapidly  developed.  In  conjunction  with  his  subordinate 
officers  he  has  drawn  up  plans  and  specifications  for  the  completion  of 
the  establishment  in  every  essential  particular.  These  plans  have 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  appropriations  ag- 
gregating $1,500,000  to  carry  them  out  are  to  be  presented  to  Congress 
at  its  approaching  session.  In  view  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  our 
commercial  interests  on  the  Pacific,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  South 
America,  Australia,  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines  and  Siberia,  these 
appropriations  will  undoubtedly  be  made  without  question.  The 
high  appreciation  in  which  this  yard  is  held  by  naval  officers  who  arc 
familiar  with  its  advantages  is  indicated  by  numerous  references  to 
it  by  Rear  Admiral  Melville,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineer- 
ing, in  a  recent  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Amongst  other 
things  in  regard  to  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  the  admiral  says :  "As 
this  yard  is  the  only  dry  dock  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  a  battleship 
can  enter,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  shops  and  other  facili- 
ties be  at  once  furnished  for  so  very  important  a  station  as  this  has 
become,  and  the  bureau  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  that  ap- 
propriations be  at  once  made  for  this  purpose.  The  shops  should 
have  about  the  same  general  arrangement  as  decided  on  for  the  Mare 
Island  Yard,  as  this  will  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  space  available." 
Notwithstanding  the  incompleteness  of  the  equipment,  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  has  been  done,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing list :  Rebuilt  engines  and  installed  machinery  in  three  steam  cut- 
ters ;  repaired  main  and  auxiliary  machine  and  boilers  on  coast  survey 
Gedney;  installed  machinery  in  shop  and  put  same  in  operation; 
overhauled  and  made  needed  alterations  to  main  auxiliary  machinery 
of  torpedo  boat  Rowan ;  made  repairs  to  machinery  of  Iowa ;  made 
slight  repairs  to  boilers  of  Wisconsin ;  general  overhauling>  aligning 
and  trueing  up  of  main  engines  of  transport  Egbert;  installed  new 
feed  pumps,  changed  lead  of  piping,  repaired  cracks  in  boiler  furnaces 
and  overhauled  steam  cutter ;  completed  repairs  to  transport  Rosecrans 
left  undone  by  contractors,  and  made  extensive  repairs  to  boilers,  up- 
takes and  smoke  pipe ;  turned  up  propeller  shaft  and  crank  shaft  for 
revenue  cutter  Bear  and  generally  overhauled  main  engine ;  replaced 
broken  rock  shaft  and  eccentric  rods  on  torpedo  boat  Goldsborough 
and  made  other  necessary  repairs  to  her  machinery.  The  battleship 
Oregon  is  also  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled  at  this  place  and  a  large 
amount  of  boiler  work  is  being  done  on  the  Wisconsin.  In  referring 
to  Mare  Island  Yard,  Admiral  Melville  makes  the  comment  that  "the 
shops  at  this  yard  are  inconveniently  located,  being  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  dry  docks  and  not  well  adapted  to  modern  tools  and 
methods." 
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In  addition  to  the  work  in  progress  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard  there  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction  at  Seattle  the 
Nebraska,  known  as  **battleship  No.  14,"  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,000,000. 
With  reference  to  this  ship,  Admiral  Bowles,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Construction  and  Repair,  in  his  annual  report  just  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  says :  "The  contract  for  building  the  Nebraska 
was  signed  by  Moran  Brothers,  Seattle,  March  7,  1901,  and  the  work 
of  construction  is  under  the  official  supervision  of  Naval  Constructor 
Frank  W.  Hibbs."  The  admiral  further  says:  "The  ship  has  been 
laid  down  on  the  mold  loft  floor  and  plans  of  the  keel,  shaft,  struts, 
center^line  bulkhead,  stem,  stempost,  rudder  and  molded  lines  have 
been  completed.  Plans  of  the  inner  bottom,  longitudinals,  outside 
plating,  coaling  arrangements,  and  the  bilge  keels,  are  under  way. 
Two  orders  have  been  sent  to  mills  for  steel.  The  new  machine  shop 
is  nearing  completion;  the  new  boiler  shop  is  completed,  and  work 
has  been  begun  upon  new  angle  and  plate  furnaces.  On  May  14  the 
machinists  employed  by  the  contractors  went  out  on  strike,  followed 
on  the  1 6th  by  the  molders  and  other  foundry  employes,  and  on  the 
i8th  by  the  patternmakers,  all  of  which  was  duly  reported  to  the 
department." 

As  the  strike  has  recently  been  settled  and  the  men  have  returned 
to  work  the  construction  of  this  ship  will  now  proceed  more  rapidly. 
The  shipyard  of  the  Moran.  Bros,  is  very  complete  and  their  work 
for  the  government  heretofore  has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  This 
plant,  with  the  extensive  equipment  of  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard, 
consisting  of  ships,  wharves,  quarters,  and  grounds  upon  which  the 
government  has  expended  already  $1,500,000,  and  is  about  to  expend 
as  much  more  in  the  near  future,  thus  practically  doubling  its 
capacity,  will  enable  the  Navy  Department  to  make  all  needed  repairs 
upon  our  vessels  of  war  with  economy  and  dispatch.  The  country  is 
fortunate,  indeed,  in  having  at  its  command  such  admirable  facilities 
and  resources  as  are  herein  but  briefly  referred  to  for  the  means 
with  which  it  may  protect  its  commercial  interests  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  That  these  interests  will  become  of  immense  proportions  in 
Alaska,  the  Orient,  the  Southern  Seas,  and  along  the  entire  coast  of 
North  and  South  America  in  the  near  future  will  not  be  questioned 
by  any  one  who  has  given  this  subject  any  consideration  whatever. 

William  F.  Prosser. 
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FOUND   ON   THE    TRAIL. 

Christmas  in  Arizona;  not  the  Arizona  of  to-day,  with  railroads^ 
telegraphs  and  aspiration  for  Statehood,  but  the  old  Territory  of 
thirty  years  ago,  when  its  rulers  were  Cochise  and  Eskimenzin,  whose 
executive  power  was  shown  in  transforming  the  stage  in  which 
Loring  (Harvard's  famous  stroke)  rode  into  his  hearse,  burning 
the  gallant  Cushing  and  his  little  escort  in  the  Dragoon  Mountains, 
and  piercing  poor  "Jake"  Almy's  heart  at  the  San  Carlos. 

It  is  early  morning  and  a  long  serpentine  line  of  moving  objects 
is  seen  winding  its  way  down  the  perilous  trail  of  Casa  Grande;  and 
perilous  it  had  proved  in  this  instance.  The  Indians  from  their 
position  of  safety  far  above  had  rolled  and  hurled  rocks  and  boulders 
on  the  party  moving  below,  and  several  men  and  animals  of  the 
column  lay  dead  on  the  trail — victims  of  modern  savage  warfare. 

As  they  reach  the  valley  they  mount  the  horses  they  had  been 
leading  and  proceed  in  single  file,  a  formation  learned  from  the  red 
men  they  are  pursuing.  As  they  draw  nearer  their  erect  bearing, 
their  soldierly  seat,  bronzed  faces  and  carbines  swiveled  to  sling-belts 
tell  us  it  is  a  scouting  party  of  United  States  cavalry. 

The  thought  of  each  as  he  journeys  on  across  the  broad  valley, 
whose  only  vegetation  is  the  cholla  cactus  and  mescal  plant,  is  of 
happier  Christmases  at  home.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  the  sim 
that  was  looking  down  upon  many  sleighing  and  skating  parties  in 
the  East  and  North  could  be  the  same  fiery  orb  that  was  cracking 
their  lips  and  blistering  their  faces  this  winter  day.  But  they  knew 
that  it  was,  and  this  fact  unpleasantly  reminded  them  of  the  leagues 
that  stretched  between.  With  the  exception  of  one,  the  entire  com- 
mand showed  long  and  rough  service.  The  exception  was  a  young, 
beardless,  dapper  lieutenant  whose  extreme  neatness  showed  recent 
garrison  duty.  This  was  Wickliffe,  who  had  given  up  a  luxurious 
home  and  refined  social  diversions  for  the  hardships  and  discomforts 
that  ever  have  been  and  ever  will  be  the  rightful  heritage  of  the 
soldier. 

This  day  in  particular  Wickliffe  was  experiencing  an  acute  attack 
of  nostalgia.  No  coffee  had  been  made  for  the  past  three  days  lest 
the  Apaches  should  see  the  fires,  and  hunger  had  added  'to  the  weari- 
ness of  which  all  were  fully  conscious.    But  the  young  officer  man- 
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fully  kept  his  place  in  column,  taking  his  share  of  the  sun  and  alkaline 
dust  as  the  latter  rose  at  every  prod  of  the  horses'  feet. 

At  noon  the  base  of  a  high  mountain  was  reached  and  the  order 
was  given  to  dismount.  Wickliffe  knew  that  this  meant  leading  one's 
horse  over  the  divide.  He  felt  a  brief  rest  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 
Looking  about,  he  observed  the  mouth  of  a  canyon  to  his  right  and 
a  mesquit  tree  of  fair  proportion  standing  near  by.  To  this  tree  he 
went  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  short  nap  beneath  the  little  shade 
the  gnarled  limbs  afforded ;  but  he  discovered  the  spot  he  had  in  his 
mind  selected  was  already  occupied,  and  by  a  corpse. 

Leaving  his  horse  free  to  enjoy  the  few  clumps  of  bunch-grass 
the  animal  had  discovered,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  body  for 
traces  of  identification.  Not  a  bit  of  paper,  not  a  handkerchief  did 
he  find  that  bore  either  name  or  initial.  For  awhile  he  looked  down 
upon  the  dead  in  silence,  then  he  said : 

"Your  feet  and  your  hands  would  tell  me  you  were  a  gentleman 
if  your  refined  features  did  not;  you  are  young  and  handsome,  too. 
But  what  seems  strange  is  that  I  find  no  bullet  hole,  no  knife  thrust 
about  you,  and,  stranger  still,  no  arms  nor  animal." 

He  then  unbuttoned  the  hunting  shirt  at  the  neck  and  was  as- 
tonished to  see  a  large  locket  such  as  was  worn  by  the  fashionable 
women  of  the  period.  This  he  removed  together  with  the  ring  from 
the  dead  man's  hand. 

"I  wish  I  could  bury  you,"  he  continued,  as  if  the  poor,  imcon- 
scious  clay  could  hear ;  "indeed  I  do ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  dig  with, 
and  if  I  had,  the  coyotes  could  dig  faster  in  an  hour  than  I  could 
in  a  day.  When  a  territory  is  so  unattractive  that  even  decomposition 
refuses  to  cross  its  borders,  save  in  the  rot  we  get  from  the  Indian 
Bureau,  why " 

Bang! 

The  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  suddenly  ended  his  soliloquy,  and  a 
burning  sensation  in  his  shoulder  told  fiim  he  was  hit.  Glancing 
across  the  canyon,  part  way  up  the  side,  he  saw  a  little  cloud  of 
smoke  ascending  from  behind  a  rock  where  the  foe  was  concealed. 
Throwing  himself  upon  his  horse  in  a  manner  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  Cossack,  he  hastily  overtook  the  command. 

Not  until  camp  had  been  established  did  Wickliffe  have  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  trinkets.  The  first  he  took  from  his  pocket 
proved  to  be  an  old-fashioned  seal  ring,  a  bloodstone  with  the  letter 
"H"  cut  in  the  center.  Above  the  letter  was  a  hand  pointing  down- 
ward, and  beneath,  the  word  "Remember."  He  then  drew  forth  the 
locket.  This  was  a  Byzantine  mosaic  of  exquisite  design  and  rare 
workmanship.     It  was  quite  large  and  attached  to  a  heavy  gold 
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"worm"  chain.  On  opening  it  he  found  it  contained  a  portrait  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  painted  on  porcelain.  Wickliffe  gazed  on.  the 
face  for  a  long  time,  and  then,  still  holding  it  before  him,  said :  "Yes, 
you  are  wonderfully  beautiful ;  but  there  is  a  coldness  in  the  eyes  and 
a  cruelty  about  the  mouth  I  don't  like.  You  are  capable  of  making 
men  love  you  madly,  but  you  have  never  felt  the  grand  passion  your- 
self." 

Still  gazing  upon  the  lovely  face,  his  mind  went  back  to  the 
dead  man.  "I  wonder  what  caused  his  death?"  he  muttered.  "He 
was  not  killed,  nor  do  I  think  he  died  of  thirst.  The  doctors  would 
probably  say  of  heart  failure,  and — ^by  jove!"  he  exclaimed  as  a 
thought  occurred  to  him,  "I  believe  they  would  be  right ;  the  failure 
of  another's  heart  to  respond  to  his." 

The  more  Wickliffe  looked  u]>on  the  cold,  beautiful  face,  the 
more  he  was  convinced  that  the  woman  of  the  locket  had  caused  the 
man's  death — a  plain  case  of  broken  heart. 


A  few  months  later  Wickliffe  was  ordered  to  New  York.  Many 
a  time  during  the  long  journey  eastward  he  drew  the  locket  from  his 
pocket  and  scrutinized  the  fascinating  face.  "Heartless  as  I  know 
you  to  be,  I  should  like  to  meet  you,"  he  would  say  mentally  as  he 
returned  it  to  its  place  of  safety. 

Arrived  in  New  York,  Wickliffe  was  fortunate  in  meeting  Walter 
Wescott,  a  club  and  society  man  who  was  thoroughly  au  fait;  and 
Wickliffe  was  dining  with  him  at  the  Knickerbocker  Club.  The 
dinner  was  progressing  pleasantly  when  a  man  entered  the  room  with 
much  bustle  and,  bowing  to  Wescott,  passed  on. 

"Weill"  exclaimed  the  latter,  showing  surprise  and  indignation; 
"I  should  like  to  know  how  that  cad  got  in  here." 

"By  his  air  I  took  him  to  be  the  president  of  the  club,"  responded 
WickUfife. 

"No,"  said  the  other,  "that  is  Holmes,  the  great  broker,  nick- 
named 'the  Street.'  I  may  be  unjust,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  he  had 
something  to  do  with  the  strange  disappearance  of  Fred.  Latham." 

"What  about  Latham  ?" 

"As  you  did  not  know  him  the  story  would  not  be  of  interest. 
Besides,  it  is  made  up  of  gossip  and  suspicion.  But  no  whiter  man 
ever  lived  than  Latham,  and  I  believe  Holmes,  or  his  wife,  know  more 
than  any  other  of  his  whereabouts— or  his  end." 

After  much  persuasion  Wescott  was  induced  to  tell  the  following : 

"Fred.  Latham  was  young,  rich  and  handsome.    He  was  the  most 
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popular  fellow  in  our  set.  You  have  heard  of,  if  you  did  not  know, 
the  beautiful  Miss  Lillian  Langford?" 

Wickliffe  gave  an  affirmative  nod  as  he  sipped  his  wine,  and  the 
other  continued: 

"Among  her  army  of  admirers  Latham  and  Holmes  appeared 
to  be  the  favorites,  and  they  soon  regarded  one  another  as  rivals. 
Though  Latham  was  rich,  yet  he  was  not  a  Croesus  like  Holmes. 
From  a  financial  standpoint  the  latter  was  far  and  away  the  greater 
prize.  Though  rivals,  the  two  had  never  quarreled.  We  hoped 
Fred,  would  be  the  winner. 

"This  is  strictly  true  up  to  this  point.  Now  comes  some  of  the 
gossip.  It  is  alleged  Fred,  was  sitting  in  the  Manhattan  one  evening 
enjoying  a  small  bottle  when  Holmes  entered  the  room.  The  latter 
accepted  a  seat  at  Fred.'s  table,  and  for  quite  a  while  they  drank  and 
talked  pleasantly. 

"At  length  Holmes,  in  a  loud  voice,  said :  Til  bet  you  five 
thousand  she  marries  me !'  The  wine  was  evidently  doing  its  baneful 
work. 

"Fred,  responded :  'If  you  will  give  or  sell  me  that  ring  on  your 
finger  I  will  bet  you  that  I  marry  her.' 

"This  does  not  sound  at  all  like  Latham.  But  when  one  is  dealing 
with  a  cad  one  must  not  be  fastidious  respecting  weapons. 

"In  a  great  rage  Holmes  arose,  and  throwing  his  ring  upon  the 
table,  exclaimed:  'If  she  can  be  bought  for  a  bauble  she  is  yours!' 
With  this  he  left  the  club. 

"Then,  the  story  goes,  the  following  morning  Fred.,  confident  of 
success,  bore  the  ring  to  Miss  Langford.     He  has  not  been  seen 
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A  close  friend  of  Miss  Langford's  says  that  the  ring  was  the 
only  thing  Holmes  refused  to  give  her,  and  she  felt  piqued  in  conse- 
quence. She  also  said  that  she  was  aware  that  Miss  Langford  told 
Latham  she  would  marry  him  if  he  procured  the  ring.  Our  only 
conclusion  is  that  he  took  her  at  her  word,  and  then  she  upbraided 
him  for  his  action." 

While  Wickliffe  listened  to  the  story  his  hand  was  in  his  pocket 
toying  with  the  jewels  found  so  many  miles  away.  If  he  fancied  they 
were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  recital  he  gave  no  such  evidence. 

"Well,"  he  observed,  "if  that  is  the  kind  of  a  woman  she  is  I 
think  your  friend  made  a  fortunate  escape." 

"But  did  he  escape?"  asked  the  other.  "If  we  knew  he  lived 
we  would  be  satisfied.  Where  a  mystery  exists  there  is  always  a 
suspicion  of  foul  play.  Something  is  concealed,  and  concealment 
implies  guilt." 
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"Yes,"  replied  Wickliffe,  "it  always  implies  gtiilt,  even  when  the 
employment  is  the  acme  of  nobility.  Where  could  I  meet  this  Mrs. 
Holmes  ?" 

"At  the  next  Assembly ;  that  will  be  day  after  to-morrow.  I  will 
get  you  a  card  if  you  wish." 

As  Wickliffe  walked  home  in  the  moonlight  he  felt  positive  that 
the  man  he  had  found  dead  in  Arizona  was  Latham,  and  that  the 
woman  of  the  locket  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Holmes.  "There  was 
something  I  did  not  like  about  the  picture  from  the  first,"  he  mused, 
"and  if  she  proves  to  be  the  one  who  sent  that  young  fellow  so 
cruelly  to  his  death  I  shall  be  merciless." 


The  ballroom  was  well  filled  when  Wescott  and  Wickliffe  entered. 
They  had  been  there  but  a  few  moments  when  the  latter  said :  "There 
she  is!    Now  do  your  part." 

As  soon  as  opportunity  occurred  Wescott  presented  his  friend  to 
Mrs.  Holmes.  No  doubt  remained  that  she  was  the  original  of  the 
picture  Wickliffe  had  in  his  pocket.  But  whether  Latham  and  the 
dead  man  were  one  and  the  same  was  a  question  to  determine. 

Wickliffe  was  conscious  of  her  grace  and  beauty  as  he  talked 
and  danced  with  her,  and  he  observed  that  there  was  an  expression  of 
sadness  veiling  her  countenance  which  the  likeness  did  not  portray — 
probably  of  more  recent  date.  When  he  left  her  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  call  on  the  morrow. 

Wickliffe  was  aware  that  it  was  no  easy  task  he  had  undertaken. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say  to  a  picture,  "I  will  be  merciless,"  and  quite 
another  to  fulfill  the  resolve  in  the  presence  of  the  subject,  especially 
when  the  latter  chances  to  be  a  young  and  charming  woman.  But 
curiosity  to  know  if  he  were  right  in  his  conjecture,  added  to  the 
indignation  he  felt  toward  her,  gave  him  the  requisite  courage  to 
make  an  attempt. 

When  he  called  the  next  day  he  found  her  tastefully  clad  in  a 
morning  toilet.  She  greeted  him  cordially.  Finally  he  led  the  con- 
versation to  a  certain  book,  then  popular,  wherein  the  heroine  is 
made  to  die  of  a  broken  heart.  Wickliffe  asked  her  opinion  respecting 
this  volume. 

"I  do  not  care  for  it,"  she  replied.  "The  entire  thing  is  unnatural. 
No  one  ever  died  of  a  broken  heart." 

"Therein  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  resumed  Wickliffe.  "I  have 
met  with  several  instances  in  real  life  that  proved  death  may  result 
from  such  a  cause." 

Vol.  I.  N.  S.—No.  i.  5 
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"There  you  have  the  advantage  of  me,"  was  the  reply;  "and  you 
must  forgive  me  if  I  continue  to  hold  my  belief." 

"Let  me  narrate  an  incident  of  rather  recent  occurrence;  I  feel 
I  may  be  able  to  show  you  of  your  error." 

He  then  told  her  of  his  coming  upon  the  dead  man  in  Arizona. 
In  well-chosen  words  he  painted  the  wild  country,  the  dreary  canyon, 
the  lonely  tree  and  the  lifeless  body  beneath  it.    He  then  continued : 

"He  was  not  killed,  for  I  examined  him  thoroughly.  He  did  not 
die  of  thirst;  the  expression  of  his  face  denied  any  such  conclusion. 
He  had  not  been  robbed.  From  informational  have  received  lately, 
which  I  accept  as  facts,  I  am  positive  this  man  died  of  a  broken 
heart." 

"I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  stubborn  or  bigoted ;  but  nothings 
nothing  can  convince  me  that  a  broken  heart  kills." 

His  motion  showing  impatience,  Wickliffe  rose  and  going  to  her 
side  placed  the  ring  and  locket  in  her  lap,  saying  as  he  did  so :  "Per- 
haps these  may  influence  you  to  change  your  belief." 

Instantly  her  face  paled.  Her  hand  trembled  as  she  opened  the 
locket  and  gazed  upon  her  own  face.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears;  a 
more  delicate  outline  marked  her  mouth  as  she  half-sobbed : 

"No;  I  am  not  convinced.    Could  a  broken  heart  kill,  I  should 

have  died  the  day  I  sent  him  from  me." 

Edwd.  L.  Keyes. 
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THE  FA  THER  OF  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

Theodore  Roosevelt^  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New  York  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  1831.  He  was  the  son 
of  Cornelius  Van  Schaick  Roosevelt  and  Margaret  Barnhill.  He 
died  February  9,  1878. 

Upon  coming  of  age  he  went  into  the  business  of  importing  plate 
glass  with  his  father  and  his  elder  brother,  James  A.  Roosevelt,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Roosevelt  &  Son.  Even  as  a  young  man  he  was 
possessed  of  great  energy  and  original  ideas.  He  organized  a  pool 
of  those  interested  in  similar  lines  of  business  which  was  successful 
and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  numerous  modern  combinations  of 
capital. 

He  was  a  young  man  when  the  war  of  secession  broke  out  and 
took  an  active  and  untiring  part  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
He  helped  organize  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  and  drilled  as  a 
member  of  its  cavalry  troop  under  that  distinguished  man,  Prof. 
Roemer.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  could  do  much  more  good 
to  the  cause  in  other  ways  than  as  a  private  or  petty  officer  in  a  regiment, 
unfamiliar  as  he  was  with  military  matters,  and  he  set  about  arousing 
and  keeping  aroused  public  sentiment,  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
government  morally,  physically  and  financially.  He  organized  com- 
binations of  patriotic  citizens  under  the  name  of  Loyal  National 
Leagues  all  over  the  country;  he  helped  recruiting  and  made  a 
specialty  of  supplying  men  to  the  Second  Army  Corps  under  Gen. 
Bumside  as  fast  as  those  in  the  ranks  fell  or  were  retired.  He  aided 
in  founding  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York,  which  was  com- 
posed of  wealthy  men  who  subscribed  liberally  for  every  patriotic 
purpose.  He  gave  most  valuable  assistance  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  ambulance  and  sanitary  corps,  an<I  was  one  of  the 
principal  workers  in  getting  up  and  carrying  to  its  wonderful  results 
the  great  sanitary  fair  of  New  York.  But  his  greatest  and  most 
laborious  patriotic  work  was  the  establishment  and  carrying  out  of 
the  Allotment  Commission.  Few  people  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  term  now,  but  its  benefits  were  incalculable  to  the  families  of 
the  men  in  the  field  and  even  to  the  men  themselves.  The  latter 
were  paid  with  their  regiments  wherever  these  were,  and  having  no 
means  of  sending  their  money  home,  and  often  having  little  use  for  it. 
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spent  in  wasteful  and  worse  ways,  leaving  their  families  without  sup- 
port and  suflfering  often  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Mr.  Roosevelt  got 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  by  which  a  soldier  could  "allot"  any  portion  of 
his  pay  to  his  family,  the  amount  being  thereafter  paid  directly  to  them, 
only  the  residue  g;oing  to  him  in  the  field.  The  immense  usefulness 
of  the  law  is 'apparent  on  its  mere  statement,  and  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  getting  it  enacted  the  moment  he  presented  it  to  Congress, 
but  to  carry  it  out  and  make  it  effective  was  another  matter.  He, 
Mr.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Bronson  composed  the 
Allotment  Commission,  and  while  all  did  noble  work  for  the  army  he 
was  the  driving  spirit  that  never  tired  or  gave  up.  He  visited  every 
regiment  in  every  army  corps  in  the  entire  East  and  spoke  almost  to 
every  man.  When  the  commission  reached  any  post  the  men  were 
called  out  and  marshaled  into  their  ranks,  company  by  company,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  explained  the  working  of  the  law.  The  men  usually 
responded  readily  and  freely,  some  even  devoting  their  entire  pay  to 
their  families  and  most  of  the  married  men  were  g^tified  at  the 
opportunity.  Some,  however,  refused,  and  with  these  Mr.  Roosevelt 
often  labored  and  argued  personally  and  so  earnestly  that  in  the  end 
few  refused.  No  law  that  was  ever  devised  was  more  valuable  and 
beneficial  to  the  soldiery,  and  no  man  ever  worked  harder  to  carry 
out  a  noble  purpose.  In  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer, 
through  dust,  mud  and  slush,  in  rain  and  snow  and  storm  the  com- 
mission struggled  and  plodded  and  rode ;  often  far  into  the  wilderness, 
away  from  comfort  and  even  the  means  of  subsistence,  with  uncertain 
prospects  of  a  meal  or  a  lodging  place,  they  went,  he  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  with  one  and  then  with  the  other  of  his  patriotic  com- 
panions, but  always  ready  to  do  his  appointed  work  with  every  power 
of  his  untiring  mind  and  body.  The  benefit  of  that  commission  was 
incalculable  and  has  not  been  appreciated  like  the  more  showy  and 
glorious  events  of  the  war,  but  the  country  owes  a  vast  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  E.  Dodge  and  Theodore 
Bronson,  and  it  was  in  recognition  of  these  distinguished  services 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  an 
honor  rarely  bestowed  upon  any  one  not  immediately  in  the  military 
service. 

In  charities  he  was  also  active  and  generous.  He  was  most 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  reform  and  redemption  of  criminals  who  had 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  crime  to  the  State  and  on  their  discharge 
from  prison  were  almost  sure  to  fall  into  their  old  ways  unless  some 
one  gave  them  a  helping  hand.  That  hand  he  reached  out,  and  got 
others  interested  in  doing  the  same,  till  he  had  the  prison  reform 
committee   permanently   established   in    its   good   work.      Then   he 
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founded  the  "Newsboys'  Lodging;  House,"  a  free  home  and  shelter 
for  the  waifs  of  the  press  and  a  charity  whose  usefulness  is  surpassed 
by  none.  He  has  left  that  splendid  monument  behind  him,  and  it 
was  there  he  started  the  plan  of  giving  all  who  cared  to  come,  without 
limit  as  to  numbers,  a  Thanksgiving  turkey  and  a  Christmas  dinner — 
an  arrangement  that  has  been  perpetuated  since  and  still  exists. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  withal  of  a  most  genial,  happy  temper,  fond 
of  society  and  a  great  leader  of  the  best  social  functions  of  the  city, 
where  Tiis  family  had  been  prominent  since  it  was  founded,  and  well 
known  to,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  all  the  best  families.  His 
principal  recreation  was  in  riding  and  driving  horses.  He  rode 
animals  that  could  take  a  "five-barred  gate"  with  any  hunter,  and 
he  often  made  them  do  it.  His  horses  were  of  the  purest  strain, 
some  of  them  coming  from  the  stud  farm  of  Mr.  Gibbons  at  Madison, 
who  was  the  leading  breeder  of  fast  horses  among  the  gentlemen  of 
his  day.  He  also  drove  one  of  the  first  "four-in-hands"  of  New  York, 
and  was  particularly  fond  of  guiding  the  perilous  tandem  through 
the  streets  and  parks  of  the  city.  At  home  he  was  a  loving  and 
devoted  husband  and  father  and  the  best  of  citizens  in  private  and 
public.  He  married  Miss  Martha  Bullock  of  Georgia,  the  sister  of 
Captain  James  Bullock,  who  was  the  head  of  the  secessionist  navy 
during  the  rebellion  and  fitted  out  the  Alabama  and  the  Shenandoah 
from  England.  He  had  four  children,  among  them  his  son,  named 
after  him,  who  became  President  of  the  United  States  and  possesses 
not  a  few  of  his  characteristics. 
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LOST  IN  THE  SNOW. 


<< 


Miserable  they  ! 

Who,  entangled  in  the  gathering  ice, 

Take  their  last  look  of  the  descending  sun, 

While,  full  of  death  and  fierce  with  ten-fold  frost, 

The  kmg,  long  night,  incumbent  o'er  their  heads, 

Falls  horrible." 

—Thomson  {IVinter). 

LOST  IN  THE  SNOW. 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY  OF  THE  FRONTIER. 

*  «  * 

"  'Tis  a  frightful  night  in  the  winter  time, 

As  cold  as  it  ever  can  be, 
The  roar  of  the  blast  is  heard  like  the  chime 

Of  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea  ; 

The  moon  is  full,  but  her  silver  light 

The  storm  dashes  out  with  its  wings  to-night, 

And  even  the  sky  from  south  to  north. 

Not  a  star  is  seen,  as  the  wind  comes  forth 

In  the  strength  of  a  mighty  glee." 

—Eastman. 


"Papa,  are  you  sure,  surey  Santa  Claus  will  come  'way  out  to  Fort 
Kelton?    You  know  it's  awful,  awful  cold  out  here,  Christmas." 

"Yea,  my  little  girlie,  Fm  sure  he'll  come.  So  that  he  won't  make 
any  mistake,  he's  rented  a  place  in  town,  and  sent  on  a  whole  lot  of 
things,  and  there  they'll  be  all  ready  for  him  to  bring  out  to  the  post 
to-night." 

"And  will  he  have  anything  for  little  brother?  You  know  the 
angels  only  left  him  here  a  little  while  ago,  and  maybe  Santa  Qaus 
don't  know  he's  come." 

Oh  1  yes !  my  dear,  he  knows  it,  and  I'm  sure  he  will  have  lots  of 
things  for  him,  too." 

"But,  papa,  maybe  you'll  meet  him  to-night  when  you  go  the 
rounds.    Won't  you  be  scared?" 

"No,  my  dear.  You  know  he  is  one  of  the  good  spirits  who  never 
hurt  any  one,  but  who  loves  everybody.  If  I  see  him  I'll  tell  him  how 
good  a  little  girl  I've  got,  and  what  a  nice  little  wee  brother  she  has, 
and  ask  him  to  be  kind  to  them ;  and  not  to  forget  mamma  either/' 

"I  just  know  he'll  be  good  to  her,  'cause  she's  so  nice.  Can't  I 
stay  up  and  see  Santa  Claus  and  the  funny  little  deers  he  drives?  I 
won't  be  one  bit — not  even  a  1-e-e-t-l-e  b-i-t,  'fraid." 
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"No,  dear ;  by  the  time  he  comes  the  old  sandman  will  have  been 
here,  and  my  little  girl's  eyes  will  be  shut  tight,  and  Santa  Claus 
would  only  laugh  and  go  round  so  still  in  his  fur  boots  that  not  even 
the  little  mice  would  hear  him.  So  kiss  papa  good  night  and  let 
nurse  put  you  in  bed." 


"Listen  to  the  wind  I  Must  you  make  the  usual  visits  to  the  hay 
<:orrals  to-night,  Albert?  You  know  the  snow  is  very  deep  and  the 
walk  is  long  at  the  best." 

"Just  such  a  night  as  those  fellows  selected  in  which  to  bum  the 
stacks  last  winter;  and  as  the  sentry  might  feel  justified  in  seeking 
shelter  under  the  lee  of  one,  and  trusting  that  nothing  would 
happen  to  his  charge.  It  won't  take  long  to  make  the  visit,  and  duty  is 
duty,  in  storm  as  much  as  in  fair  weather.  We'll  fix  Lizzie's  presents, 
then  I  must  be  oflF.    Don't  sit  up  for  my  return." 


"It  is  cold,  and  I  would  prefer  not  to  have  that  half-mile  tramp 
through  the  snow  to  that  stack-yard.  But  if  the  guard  can  do  it  I  can. 
It  will  be  snowing  before  morning  and  I  had  best  go  now." 


n 

4t 


Halt !    Who  goes  there  ?" 

Officer  of  the  day." 

Advance,  officer  of  the  day,  and  give  the  countersign  r'     *     *     * 

The  countersign  is  correct." 


"I  think,  sentry,  that  there  will  be  a  storm  before  morning,  and  if 
it  comes  up  before  you  are  relieved  you  should  be  very  careful  to  get 
your  bearings  correctly  before  you  start  for  the  guardhouse.  It  is  no 
joke  to  get  lost  in  a  storm  in  this  latitude." 

"It  is  coming  now,  sir.    I  felt  a  flake  on  my  face." 


"I  wonder  where  I  am.  I  must  have  been  walking  an  hour  or 
more,  and  this  snow  is  getting  deeper  very  fast.  I  wish  I  knew  what 
ravine  that  was  I  crossed  last.  *  *  *  'What  timber  is  this? 
Now,  if  I  can  find  a  dead  tree  I  can  light  a  fire.  Here  is  one.  What  f 
No  matches?    Careless!    When  have  I  been  without  them  before? 

*'This  must  be  the  river ;  if  so,  I  am  nearly  two  miles  from  home. 
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How  could  I  have  got  lost,  as  it  is  very  evident  I  have  been.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  recognize  any  landmarks  in  this  storm.  Poor  Alice,  if 
awake,  is  worrying  by  this  time  over  my  long  stay.  But  it  won't  do 
to  stand  still ;  one  would  soon  freeze  in  that  way.  Y\\  turn  my  back 
squarely  to  the  river  and  try  to  take  a  straight  course  and  it  may 
bring  me  out  at  the  post.  If  it  don't — God  help  me — ^and 
mine."    *     *    * 

"I  must  have  changed  my  course.  When  I  left  the  river  the  wind 
blew  over  my  right  shoulder — ^now  it  is  blowing  directly  in  my  face. 
And  the  snow  is  falling  more  thickly  than  ever." 


"Another  ravine.  That  was  a  bad  fall,  too,  off  that  bank.  I  was 
really  fortunate,  though,  that  the  snow  was  so  deep.  A  broken  leg, 
and  a  man  would  soon  be  done  for  in  this  stonn. 

"I  wonder  how  long  I  have  been  walking;  it  seems  an  age.  My 
feet  must  be  freezing,  for  there  is  no  feeling  in  them,  and  my  ears 
have  ceased  to  ache  from  the  cold." 


"I  would  like  to  sit  down  and  rest,  but  I  must  keep  moving  or  die." 


"It  must  be  nearly  time  for  reveille.  I  wonder  if  Alice  is  asleep. 
I  wish  I  could  hear  the  gun.  *  *  ♦  i  have  changed  my  course 
again,  for  now  the  wind  blows  on  my  left  side.  Will  morning  never 
come?  Poor  little  chicks!  I  am  so  badly  frozen  that — I — fear — 
their  Christmas — will  be — 


v^nns^imab — win  uc " 


'Curious — I'm  getting  warmer.  The  weather — ^must  have — 
changed — ^though  it  still  is — snowing.  I — ^must  be  walk — ^ing — in  my 
sleep." 

4k  4c  l|t  3|K  «  ♦  :*( 

"Sir,  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  reports  that  Lieutenant  Austin 
visited  the  guard  shortly  after  midnight,  and  went  from  there  toward 
the  haystacks,  and  has  not  returned.    He  must  be  lost  in  the  storm." 

"IVhat?  Lost?  Order  out  every  officer  and  man  fit  for  duty  for 
a  search  for  him,  deploying  a  line  of  skirmishers  with  the  post  as  a 
center,  with  orders  not  to  separate  far  enough  to  miss  anything.  God 
help  his  poor  wife  and  babies !" 


tt 


Shall  the  men  be  sent  out  again  after  dinner,  sir?" 
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'*Yes,  and  send  the  surgeons  with  the  line,  so  that  any  more  cases 
of  freezing  may  receive  instant  attention.  Direct  the  officers  to  pay 
strictest  personal  attention  to  the  minuteness  of  the  search/' 


'TRecall  Surgeon  Johnson.    Tell  him  his  services  are  required  at 
Mr.  Austin's  quarters  at  once." 


"The  parties  are  all  in,  sir,  and  nothing  has  been  found." 


«i 


'If  this  'chinook'  lasts  to-morrow  we  may  find  Austin's  body.  It 
is  two  months  to-day  since  he  was  lost.  Order  another  general  search 
to-morrow." 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  4k  «  * 

"Sir,  we  have  found  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Austin." 
"Where,  sergeant?" 

"In  the  cut  just  back  of  his  quarters.    He  must  have  walked  off  the 
bank  into  the  drift  in  the  storm." 

"And  died  within  a  hundred  yards  of  home." 

Henry  Romeyn, 
Brevet  Major,  U,  S.  Army  (Retired), 
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THE  KOREAN  EXPEDITION  OF  >/. 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  recall  an  exploit  of  our  navy,  the 
direct  result  of  which  was  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  between 
the  last  of  the  exclusive  empires  of  the  Orient  and  the  civilization  and 
progress  of  the  more  enlightened  West.  It  is  but  an  example  of  the 
determined  daring  of  the  American  sailor,  whose  deeds  of  valor  and 
chivalry  have  made  him  at  once  the  envied  and  admired  among  the 
i2avies  of  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  our  great  civil  war  an  American  schooner, 
the  General  Sherman,  visited  the  coast  of  Korea,  a  peninsula  of  which 
little  was  at  that  time  known,  except  that  it  was  located  between  the 
Yellow  and  Japan  seas,  and  near  the  usual  route  for  vessels  plying 
between  China  and  Japan.  This  vessel  was  loaded  with  a  cargo  of 
Yankee  notions,  and  it  was  her  purpose  to  make  a  peaceful  exhange 
of  these  commodities  with  the  Koreans.  At  that  time  the  Korean 
empire  was  not  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  but  they  had  com- 
munications with  the  Chinese,  whose  language  they  understood,  and, 
indeed,  it  was  the  general  impression  that  Korea  was  a  dependency  of 
that  great  Oriental  empire.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  through  the 
Chinese  Government  that  the  authorities  at  Washington  first  learned 
of  the  assault  that  had  been  made  on  the  General  Sherman,  which  had 
resulted  in  the  murder  of  the  crew  and  the  destruction  of  the  vessel ; 
but  neither  the  time  of  the  outrage  nor  the  precise  locality  of  the  deed 
was  ever  made  known. 

As  the  peninsula  of  Korea  was  so  very  nearto  the  usual  route  for 
trading  vessels  it  frequently  happened  that  on  account  of  the  usually 
prevalent  bad  weather  wrecks  occurred  along  the  Korean  littoral,  and 
every  principle  of  justice  required  that  those  who  were  driven  upon 
the  shores  of  the  peninsula  by  unruly  seas  should  be  treated  humanely 
and  as  soon  as  practicable  the  helpless  returned  to  the  protection  of 
their  own  government.  Instead  of  such  treatment,  however,  the 
Koreans  were  in  the  habit  of  slaughtering  them,  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  fate  of  the  crew  of  the  General  Sherman 
that  an  expedition  was  fitted  out. 

But  before  resorting  to  arms  William  H.  Seward,  who  was  then 
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Secretar>'  of  State,  tried  to  open  negcotiations  with  the  Korean  govern- 
ment in  order  to  adjust  the  difficulty  resulting^  from  the  barbarous 
practice  of  that  people  and  indirectly  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up 
that  empire  to  the  commerce  of  the  American  Union.  Consul-Generai 
George  F.  Seward,  then  stationed  at  .Shanghai,  was  selected  for  this 
undertaking;  but  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts  he  found  it  not  only 
impossible  to  open  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty,  but  equally 
impossible  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  outrage  perpetrated  on  the 
schooner's  crew.  This  situation,  as  well  as  the  strong  anti- foreign 
sentiment  then  prevailing  in  the  far  East,  made  it  imperative  that  some 
action  should  be  taken  as  promptly  as  possible  to  secure  redress. 
Even  the  coolies  made  bold  to  show  their  hostile  sentiment  toward  the 
foreigners  by  their  bold  swaggering  and  insolence  in  the  presence  of 
the  latter,  and  this  conduct,  of  course,  only  indicated  the  feeling  that 
prevailed  among  the  upper  classes. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  Rear- Admiral  Rowan  should  com- 
mand the  expedition  to  Korea,  but  on  account  of  the  many  delays 
incident  to  such  an  expedition  and  the  slow  progress  of  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  the  term  of  service  of  that  officer  in  those  seas 
expired  before  the  expedition  was  ready,  and  Rear-Admiral  John 
Rodgers,  an  officer  of  brilliant  reputation,  was  ordered  to  command. 
A  happier  choice  could  not  have  been  made.  No  officer  of  the  navy 
stood  higher  in  the  public  eye.  Certainly  none  had  more  thoroughly 
won  his  honors  than  the  new  commander  of  the  fleet.  Completely 
equipped  in  his  profession,  sound  in  judgment,  modest  in  manner, 
rare  in  tact,  gentle  and  just  by  nature,  but  most  determined  and  fear- 
less in  standing  for  his  country's  rights  and  avenging  her  people's 
wrongs. 

The  following  vessels  composed  the  squadron  under  his  command : 
The  flagship  Colorado,  52  guns ;  corvette  Alaska,  16  guns ;  corvette 
Benicia,  16  guns ;  gunboat  Monocacy,  10  guns ;  gunboat  Ashuelot,  10 
guns ;  gunboat  Palos,  4  guns ;  gunboat  Millet,  i  gun ;  storeship  Idaho, 
4  guns. 

This  fleet  set  sail  about  the  middle  of  July,  1870,  or  perhaps  a 
little  earlier.  Indefinite  rumors  as  to  its  destination  spread  through- 
out the  ships;  and  very  naturally  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that 
this  fleet  was  intended  to  demand  redress  from  Korea  for  the  outrage 
to  the  Sherman ;  that  done  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with  that 
country.  Just  how  this  was  to  be  done,  or  by  what  process  of  reason- 
ing this  plan  was  evolved  by  those  who  speculated  on  its  probable 
destiny,  is  not  clear.  But  whatever  the  foundation  of  these  rumors, 
they  eventually  reached  the  shore  at  several  points  in  China  and  Japan 
and  the  matter  was  much  discussed  among  the  foreigners  there ;  and 
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it  was  very  amusing  to  listen  to  the  various  opinions  of  the  Koreans. 
No  one  had  the  faintest  idea  of  the  country  or  its  people ;  no  white 
man  had  ever  visited  it,  and  yet  scores  of  people  knew  the  whole 
situation.  The  country  was  said  to  be  very  rich,  picturesque  and 
rugged.  The  natives  were  reputed  to  be  veritable  giants,  with  un- 
tamable ferocity  and  armed  with  weapons  of  the  latest  invention  and 
manufacture. 

The  United  States  force  sent  into  those  waters  was  certainly  well 
appointed,  equipped  and  commanded.  Most  of  its  officers  and  many 
of  its  men  had  seen  service  in  the  great  rebellion  just  closed,  and  they 
knew  that  whatever  the  strength  and  condition  of  their  adversaries 
might  be,  they  had  learned  the  art  of  war  by  grim  experience.  They 
had  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  leaders;  but  above  all  they 
loved  their  flag,  and  within  each  breast  there  was  a  conscious  de- 
termination that  it  should  never  be  sullied  by  the  dishonor  of  cowardice 
on  their  part.  With  such  force  it  was  not  difficult  to  forecast  the 
result  when  diplomacy  would  no  longer  avail  and  force  should  be 
called  to  deal  a  decisive  blow. 

The  arrival  of  the  flagship  Colorado  at  Nagasaki,  where  the  fleet 
was  ordered  to  assemble,  having  on  board  interpreters  and  additional 
secretaries,  tended  to  confirm  the  rumor  of  the  destination  of  the 
squadron ;  and  the  fact  that  battalion  and  artillery  drills  had  been  the 
usual  order  on  board  for  some  time  made  it  all  the  more  evident  that 
the  purpose  of  the  fleet  was  Korea,  as  had  been  surmised.  Moreover 
the  prevalent  unrest  of  the  Chinese  at  that  time,  accompanied  by  out- 
breaks and  riots  in  the  cities  where  foreigners  were  allowed  to  trade, 
while  they  tended  to  conceal  the  real  purpose  of  the  squadron,  made 
the  demand  imperative  that  some  decisive  action  should  be  taken  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  the  foreigners  in  the  Orient. 

It  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  May,  1871,  that  the  fleet  left 
the  Japanese  waters  and  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Korea.  All  un- 
certainty as  to  the  destination  of  the  fleet  was  at  once  removed.  The 
only  point  yet  in  doubt  was  as  to  the  precise  point  of  destination  of 
the  Americans,  and  this  was  not  decided  till  the  Admiral  anchored  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Salee  River.  This  point  was  selected  partly  because 
of  its  proximity  to  the  capital,  and  partly  because  of  the  uncertain 
knowledge  of  the  coast,  which  had  never  been  explored  and  sounded ; 
and  even  this  point  was  not  reached  until  after  a  considerable  delay, 
made  necessary  in  order  to  allow  a  survey  and  sounding  of  the  route 
to  be  taken  by  the  ships. 

The  presence  of  so  formidable  a  force  in  their  waters  and  at  the 
very  gates  of  their  capital,  carrying  a  flag  unknown  to  them,  created 
consternation  and  alarm  among  the  masses  of  the  natives.    The  alarm 
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was  spread,  and  some  of  the  people  even  fled  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
anchorage,  so  great  was  the  fear  and  distrust  of  the  invaders.  And 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  fleet  was  first  to 
try  pacific  measures  and  open  communications  with  the  authorities,  it 
will  be  understood  that  this  terror,  unintentionally  caused,  seriously 
hindered  and  delayed  those  negotiations  by  making  it  impossible  to 
get  near  the  inhabitants  without  going  too  far  from  the  fleet. 

Negotiations  were  finally  opened  by  depositing  the  official  com- 
munications in  a  box  and  fastening  that  to  a  long  stick  stuck  in  the 
mud  and  high  enough  to  be  above  the  tide.  This  was  always  left 
hanging  all  day  by  the  natives,  but  at  night  they  would  come  and  take 
it  away.  These  negotiations,  however,  amounted  to  nothing,  although 
entirely  pacific ;  as  the  Koreans  refused  every  offer  to  make  a  treaty, 
and  expressed  their  determination  not  to  lay  aside  the  customs  handed 
down  to  them  for  four  thousand  years;  but  the  last  communication 
received  by  the  Admiral  and  minister  inquired  if  they  had  come  to 
inquire  about  the  General  Sherman,  thus  showing  that  they  were 
conscious  of  having  done  a  wrong,  even  if  they  did  not  desire  to  offer 
redress. 

This  method  of  communication  was  so  slow  that  the  Admiral 
sought  and  received  permission  from  the  governor  of  the  province 
to  anchor  at  a  point  higher  up  the  Salee  Hiver  where  the  fleet  would 
be  nearer  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Korea.  Before  the  new  anchorage 
could  be  taken  possession  of  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  surveying 
party  up  the  river,  as  that  passage  would  be  more  difficult  than  that 
along  the  coast.  Accordingly  Commander  McCrea,  of  the  Monocacy, 
was  dispatched  with  the  surveying  party,  with  instructions  to  conduct 
the  expedition  in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  to  display  no  force  unless 
attacked.  The  party  passed  quietly  up  the  river  until  it  came  to  a 
narrow  pass,  where  both  banks  of  the  river  were  heavily  fortified  with 
stone  forts  and  cannon  of  no  recent  model.  These  were  so  arranged 
that  they  could  not  be  trained,  and  the  enemy  having  passed  that  range 
the  guns  were  no  longer  effective.  Defenses  of  various  kinds,  sorts, 
shapes  and  sizes  were  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  but  none  of  them 
appeared  so  formidable  as  the  one  crowning  a  promontory  at  the  head 
of  the  pass,  where  the  river  turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  thus  giving 
the  fort  a  position  commanding  the  river  for  a  considerable  distance. 
All  these  fortifications  were  heavily  manned  as  the  party  passed  up 
stream,  but  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  more  out  of  curiosity  than  for 
purposes  of  hostility.  However,  no  sooner  had  the  surveying  party 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  promontory  than  the  observers  on  shore 
disappeared,  and  suddenly  a  perfect  storm  of  missiles  began  to  rain 
upon  and  around  the  American  vessels.    The  latter  instantly  opened 
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their  batteries  upon  the  forts  and  the  engagement  became  general 
until  the-  fleet  had  passed  beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy's  guns  and 
up  the  river.  It  was  during  this  little  engagement  that  Master 
Shroeder,  of  the  corvette  Benicia's  steam  launch,  displayed  the  daring 
of  the  true  sailor,  who  will  obey  orders  under  any  circumstances.  His 
launch  had  lingered  behind  owing  to  an  injury  to  the  propeller,  but 
as  soon  as  the  damage  was  repaired  he  at  once  proceeded  up  the 
stream,  and  followed  the  fleet  through  a  perfect  hailstorm  of  missiles. 
Then  the  vessels  returned  to  the  attack,  passing  slowly  down  the  river 
and  ceasing  to  fire  only  when  there  was  no  longer  any  reply  from  the 
forts. 

The  firing  had  been  heard  on  board  the  ships  and  the  excitement 
was  intense,  and  they  were  prepared  for  immediate  action ;  and  when 
the  little  surveying  party  returned  and  reported  the  unprovoked 
assault  upon  it,  it  was  determined  to  avenge  the  insult  without  delay. 
Further  reflection,  however,  caused  the  Admiral  to  adopt  a  milder 
course,  and  it  was  resolved  to  wait  a  reasonable  time  in  the  hope  that 
the  authorities  would  disavow  the  act  and  oflier  reparation.  It  was 
determined  to  postpone  further  action  for  ten  days,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  Monocacy,  which  had  suffered  some  damage  to  her  bottom 
on  the  surveying  expedition  up  the  river,  was  repaired.  A  few  days 
had  elapsed  when  the  governor  of  the  province  dispatched  a  com- 
munication to  the  commander-in-chief,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
justify  the  attack,  and  expressed  the  determination  of  the  authorities 
to  resist  all  attempts  at  intercourse. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  note  all  on  board  became  satisfied  that 
there  was  now  no  longer  hope  for  peaceable  adjustment  of  the  diffi- 
culty, so  preparations  were  at  once  made  to  land  a  battalion  of  infantry 
and  some  artillery  for.  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  land  batteries 
along  the  river.  A  day  or  two  before  the  landing  was  made,  however, 
a  junk  manned  by  some  natives  was  run  alongside  the  flagship,  and  a 
communication  presented  to  the  Admiral  stating  that  the  cattle,  vege- 
tables and  other  articles  on  board  the  junk  were  intended  as  a  present 
to  the  Americans;  but  as  no  apology  had  been  made  for  the  insults 
offered,  and  no  reparation  tendered.  Admiral  Rodgers  declined  the 
friendly  gifts.  After  waiting  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  Koreans 
to  deliberate  fully  upon  the  matter  the  Admiral  ordered  the  troops, 
including  artillery  and  a  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  to  be  landed. 

The  landing  was  eflFected  June  nth,  1871,  and  the  battalion  was 
arranged  for  action.  The  entire  force  of  land  and  naval  forces  to  be 
employed  in  the  engagement  was  placed  under  command  of  Com- 
mander H.  C.  Blake  on  board  the  gunboat  Palos,  and  the  land  forces 
were  to  be  assisted  by  the  Palos,  the   Monocacy  and   four  steam 
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launches.  The  command  of  the  land  forces  was  entrusted  to  Com- 
mander L.  A.  Kimberley,  with  Lieut.-Commander  W.  S.  Schley  adju- 
tant general,  and  Lieut.-Commanders  Casey  and  Wheeler  in  charge  of 
the  right  and  left  wings  respectively,  and  the  whole  comprising  618 
officers  and  men;  while  the  force  afloat  comprised  318  officers  and 
men,  making  a  total  force  employed  of  936,  all  told. 

The  battalion  organization  was  maintained  on  the  boats,  and  the 
squadron  proceeded  up  the  river,  with  the  Monocacy  so  stationed  as 
to  shell  the  forts  and  banks  ahead  of  the  column,  if  necessary.  As 
soon  as  the  position  in  front  of  the  lower  fort,  selected  for  landing,  had 
been  reached,  the  Palos  signalled  the  boats  to  cast  off  and  prepare  for 
landing  and  the  order  was  at  once  executed,  and  the  entire  force  was 
soon  landed  and  advancing  to  carry  the  lower  fort  by  storm ;  but  the 
enemy  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  land  forces,  having  been 
already  scattered  by  the  effective  fire  of  the  gunboats  in  the  river. 

The  fort  was  at  once  secured  and  a  plateau  some  hundred  yards 
in  rear  was  also  seized>  and  here  the  little  army  prepared  to  pass  the 
night.  As  nothing  was  known  of  the  surrounding  country,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  out  reconnoitering  parties,  and  it  being  already 
late  in  the  afternoon  further  progress  for  the  day  was  abandoned. 
The  camp  was  accordingly  put  in  a  state  of  defense  by  posting  the 
artillery  so  as  to  command  the  only  passable  approach,  and  mounting  a 
guard  considerably  in  advance.  But  shortly  after  nightfall  the  enemy 
began  to  exchange  shots  with  the  pickets,  and  there  being  a  con- 
siderable uproar  made  by  the  enemy  beyond  the  morass  surrounding 
our  position,  Capt.  Tilton,  of  Co.  I,  in  command  of  the  outpost,  fell 
back  upon  the  main  line  of  defense,  and  the  disorder  was  quickly 
ended  by  a  few  effective  shots  from  the  artillery. 

A  council  of  war  was  immediately  called  by  the  commander  to 
determine  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  on  the  following  day;  and 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  operations  of  the  battalion 
should  be  conducted  with  energy  and  dispatch,  thus  giving  the  enemy 
no  time  to  organize  their  resistance,  once  they  were  defeated. 

Before  the  golden  sun  had  begun  to  scatter  the  shadows  of  night 
the  little  army  was  roused,,  and  with  the  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn  of 
that  eventful  day  of  June  nth,  the  battalion  was  on  its  march  against 
the  strongholds  of  the  enemy.  The  roads  were  well-nigh  impassable, 
and  in  some  places  a  road  had  to  be  cut  for  the  passage  of  the  artillery ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  our  advance  was  so  sudden  and  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  so  precipitate  that  we  found  their  breakfast  still 
boiling  over  the  fires  of  the  first  position  we  reached. 

The  objective  point  of  the  expedition  was  Fort  DuCoude,  which  lay 
at  the  elbow  of  the  river,  some  two  or  more  miles  away.    After  a  toil- 
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some  march  through  a  veritable  wilderness  the  army  debouched  upon 
the  open  to  find  the  enemy  intrenched  in  a  strong  position,  and  ap- 
parently awaiting  our  attack.  The  battalion  was  at  once  thrown  for- 
ward in  battle  formation,  and  it  was  almost  immediately  discovered 
that  the  enemy  had  made  a  mistake  in  choosing  his  position  and  had 
left  unguarded  a  high  bluff  which  was  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 
Casey  was  at  once  ordered  to  seize  and  hold  this  position,  and  the 
order  was  immediately  executed,  thus  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  if  defeated,  and  securing  our  own  retreat  if  we  were  compelled 
to  retire.  The  commander  then  moved  up  to  this  position  and  detailed 
three  companies  and  three  pieces  of  artillery  for  its  defense.  The 
right  wing  was  then  re-enforced  by  one  or  two  companies  of  the  left, 
and  placed  under  command  of  Adjutant  General  Schley  to  make  the 
main  attack.  Signal  was  at  once  made  for  the  fleet  to  open  fire  upon 
the  fort.  Under  cover  of  this  fire  the  right  wing  advanced  to  within 
about  two  hundred  yards  of  the  citadel  of  the  fort,  while  Lieut-Com- 
mander Casey  was  sent  with  two  companies  and  some  artillery  to  seize 
the  only  retreat  up  the  river. 

As  soon  as  the  Koreans  observed  our  arrangements  for  attack 
they  gathered  in  great  numbers  for  the  assault  upon  the  position  held 
by  Wheeler's  division;  but  the  terrible  accuracy  of  the  artillery  and 
breech-loading  musket  fire  compelled  them  to  retire  after  a  heavy  loss. 
It  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  stand  to  face  the  awful  fire  that 
was  directed  against  them,  and  they  were  never  able  to  get  within 
fifty  yards  of  Wheeler's  line. 

Kimberley,  perceiving  this  attack,  and  fully  alive  to  the  necessity 
for  rapid  work,  hastened  the  attacking  column.  The  column  having 
gained  a  position  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  final  position  of 
the  enemy,  paused  for  breath  preparatory  to  the  assault. 

Everything  being  in  readiness  Casey  ordered  the  battalicm  to  de- 
ploy in  open  order  with  the  rear  rank  about  six  feet  in  rear,  filling  the 
openings  in  the  front  rank.  Above  us  could  be  heard  the  solemn  chant 
of  some  dirge  in  which  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  join, 
but  whether  intended  as  a  note  of  defiance  or  whether  some  ancient 
battle-song,  we  did  not  know.  The  battalion  now  being  ready  and 
every  avenue  of  escape  for  the  enemy  being  in  our  possession,  signal 
was  made  to  the  fleet  to  cease  firing. 

The  battle  line  was  arranged  as  follows :  The  marines  under  Tilton 
on  the  right,  with  Co.  H  under  Master  R.  H.  G.  Brown ;  Co.  C,  Lieut. 
G.  M.  Totten ;  Co.  E,  Lieut.  Bloomfield  Mcllvaine ;  Co.  D,  Lieut.  H. 
W.  McKee,  and  Co.  G,  Master  T.  C.  McLean,  on  the  extreme  left, 
with  Casey  and  some  artillery  occupying  a  position  still  further  to 
the  left. 
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It  was  Sunday  noon  wjien  Lieut. -Commander  Winfield  S.  Schley 
ordered  the  charge  upon  the  enemy's  works. 

Across  the  ravine,  at  the  top  of  the  slope  was  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  swarming  with  troops,  apparently  eager  for  the  coming  attack, 
while  overhead  floated  their  yellow  banners,  seeming  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  sturdy  Americans  below.  But  nothing  daunted  by  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  the  enemy  the  battalion  dashed  boldly  to  the 
attack,  and  unchecked  by  the  storm  of  missiles  from  the  enemy 
above,  the  Americans,  gallantly  led  by  Schley  and  Casey,  dashed  on 
toward  the  parapet;  while  the  open  order  of  the  attack  rendered  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  very  ineffective. 

Nothing  could  resist  the  onward  sweep  of  that  advance,  and  when 
the  Americans  gained  the  crest  and  poured  over  the  parapet  to  assault 
the  enemy  it  was  Winfield  Scott  Schley  who  still  led  the  charge.  But 
now  the  fight  became  terrific.  The  enemy's  first  line  was  composed  of 
several  tiers  of  spearmen,  behind  and  above  which  stood  the  infantry ; 
but  when  the  Americans  charged  bayonet  and  immediately  after 
poured  in  a  terrible  volley  from  the  breech-loading  rifles,  the  enemy 
began  to  waver ;  and  as  they  were  assailed  from  all  sides,  the  contest 
was  not  long,  until  they  broke  and  fled  for  shelter.  Some  sought 
refuge  in  the  quarters,  but  they  socm  caught  fire  and  the  refugees 
were  many  of  them  burned  to  death ;  some  found  safety  in  the  side  of 
the  cliff ;  others  sprang  into  the  river  some  hundred  feet  below ;  while 
the  main  body  sought  to  escape  by  the  road  leading  up  the  river ;  but 
Casey's  artillery  and  infantry  opened  upon  them  with  such  terrible 
eflfect  that  they  were  mowed  down  in  terrible  slaughter.  Seeing  their 
retreat  thus  cut  off  and  only  surrender  or  annihilation  staring  them  in 
the  face,  most  of  them  took  refuge  in  the  river  and  many  were  drowned 
in  the  water  while  trying  to  escape. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  the 
Americans  to  induce  them  to  surrender,  they  preferred  death  to  the 
uncertainties  of  capture  by  an  enemy  entirely  unknown  to  them.  The 
rout  was  complete.  The  smoke  soon  after  lifting  disclosed  dead  and 
wounded  everywhere.  In  the  citadel  alone  243  were  found  dead, 
while  in  front  of  Wheeler's  and  Casey's  positions  the  dead  were  in 
heaps.  Our  own  loss  was  trifling,  being  three  dead,  three  wounded 
dangerously  and  seven  slightly. 

The  citadel  taken,  our  forces  were  concentrated  there  and  prepara- 
tion made  to  pass  the  night  there.  Kimberley  soon  had  all  necessary 
dispositions  for  safety,  and  the  army  rested  in  peace  after  its  hard 
day's  work.  No  attempt  at  assault,  no  noise  of  tom-toms,  disturbed 
the  peaceful  quiet  of  that  night;  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
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little  army  embarked  with  the  wounded  and  prisoners,  and  returned  to 
the  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salee  River. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  brilliant  campaigns  in  the  history  of 
modem  warfare.  While  we  must  give  due  credit  to  the  Koreans  for 
their  unusual  bravery;  and  while  with  better  arms  they  might  have 
shown  greater  power  of  resistance,  the  steadiness  and  determined 
valor  of  our  own  forces  were  almost  irresistible,  and  led  on  by  the 
bravest  of  leaders  they  won  triumphantly.  It  was  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  our  naval  prowess ;  it  was  another  illustration  of  American 
daring  and  American  success. 

R.  M.  G.  Brown, 
Lieutena/fU-Commander,  U.S.N.  (Retired). 
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MILITARY  CRIME  AND  ITS   TREATMENT. 

From  London  Fortnightly  Review. 

Among  the  many  grave  military  questions  that  must  come  up  for 
discussion  at  the  end  of  the  war,  a  prominent  place  must  be  given  to 
the  methods  by  which  discipline  is  to  be  maintained,  especially  in  the 
field.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  scant  information  is  at  present  forth- 
coming, for  no  very  definite  or  specific  facts  have  been  made  public 
as  to  the  conduct  apd  demeanor  of  our  troops  in  South  Africa,  nor 
do  we  know  very  accurately  what  amount  of  coercion  has  been 
applied  whether  to  punish  or  deter.  A  general  impression  prevails 
that  there  was  very  little  crime  of  a  serious  kind ;  that  offenses  were 
for  the  most  part  against  the  military  code,  and  although  lapses  and 
derelictions  of  duty  cannot  be  overlooked  if  an  army  is  not  to  de- 
g^enerate  into  a  rabble,  the  word  "crime"  must  be  taken  in  a  par- 
ticular, not  a  general,  sense.  It  is  .pretty  certain  that  there  was 
little  or  no  civil  crime ;  despite  the  allegations  of  the  malevolent  who 
have  sought  to  put  the  blackest  interpretation  upon  necessary  acts, 
nothing  serious  has  been  proved  against  our  troops,  who  have  invari- 
ably shown  commendable  self-restraint.  That  outrages  and  atrocities 
were  freely  committed  may  be  unhesitatingly  denied;  rapine  and 
marauding  were  unknown,  the  debauchery  and  disgraceful  excesses 
that  have  stained  our  military  achievements  in  the  past  were  alto- 
gether absent.  On  this  point  we  have  the  unimpeacha>ble  testimony 
of  Lord  Roberts  and  other  commanders  entitled  to  implicit  credence. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  a  vast  force  num- 
bering 250,000,  mostly  young  men,  there  would  be  no  misconduct. 
The  circumstances  of  the  warfare  in  progress  were  often  of  the  most 
irksome  and  trying  kind.  Hardship  and  privations  do  not  improve  the 
temper,  and  insubordination  easly  supervenes,  while  the  temptation 
of  drink,  if  it  is  to  be  had,  is  too  often  irresistible  to  weak  but  well- 
meaning  men  long  deprived  of  such  dissipation.  Another  fruitful 
source  of  transgression  which,  if  we  are  to  trust  vague  reports,  became 
at  times  epidemic,  was  the  almost  natural  surrender  to  physical 
exhaustion.    To  sleep  on  sentry  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  military 
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crimes;  it  is  inexcusable  from  the  military  point  of  view,  for  the 
safety  of  thousands  may  hang  upon  the  vigilance  of  one  man,  yet 
the  strain  of  some  wearisome,  long-protrsfcted  march  or  fatiguing 
operations  will  sometimes  explain  what  cannot  be  defended.  Nor 
can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  possible  guilt  of  a  more  contemptible,  if  not 
more  flagrant,  kind.  Misbehavior  before  the  enemy,  cowardice,  in 
plain  English,  is  not  absolutely  unknown  in  our  or  any  other  army; 
it  is  wiser,  perhaps,  to  draw  a  veil  over  its  exhibition  and  the  punish- 
ment that  must  follow,  yet  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  certainty 
of  its  occasional  occurrence. 

In  all  these  delinquencies  the  South  African  army  has  had  its  share; 
whether  large  or  small  as  compared  with  other  campaigns,  it  is  im- 
possible at  present  to  say.  This  much  we  know:  that  crime  was 
most  prevalent  in  the  earlier  phases  of  the  war,  and  presumably  in 
consequence  of  the  leniency  with  which  it  was  treated.  Offenders  who 
were  tried  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  terms  of  penal  servitude 
and  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  escaped  the.  penalty  which  was, 
as  a  general  rule,  commuted  to  "field  imprisonment,"  a  curious  and 
most  ineffective  penal  process  especially  devised  for  campaigning. 
There  was  no  doubt  good  reason  for  the  commutation  of  a  sentence 
that  meant  removal  from  the  seat  of  war  and  the  loss  of  an  able- 
bodied  man's  services.  It  was  not  inconceivable,  moreover,  that  the 
ill-disposed,  the  poltroon  of  weak  moral  fibre  would  be  capable  of 
committing  himself  on  purpose  to  escape  the  vicissitudes  and  perils 
of  his  situation  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  But  field  imprisonment, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  vague  accounts  given  of  it,  was  little  better 
than  a  farce  so  far  as  the  culprit  was  concerned,  and  a  positive 
injustice  to  his  comrades  who  had  done  no  wrong.  The  prisoner  was 
practically  at  large,  yet  he  was  spared  the  more  irksome  obligations 
and  duties,  such  as  guards  and  outposts,  which  fell  with  increased 
frequency  upon  the  well-conducted  soldier.  After  a  time  the  alter- 
native has  beem  faced,  and  military  offenders  have  been  transferred 
from  South  Africa  to  convict  and  other  prisons  at  home.  The  practice 
is  clearly  paradoxical,  and  in  many  ways  to  be  deprecated.  A  punish- 
ment inflicted  at  a  great  distance  must  lose  much  of  its  effect  as  a  deter- 
rent, and  to  deter  is  rather  the  aim  of  all  authority,  military  as  well  as 
civil,  than  to  retaliate,  while  the  actual  removal  might  easily  be  appre- 
ciated as  a  boon  by  men  lost  to  honorable  feeling  and  sick  to  death 
of  soldiering  under  distasteful  conditions. 

We  have,  in  fact,  reached  a  point  at  which  the  whole  subject  must 
be  attentively  reconsidered  and  something  evolved  that  will  replace 
the  admittedly  imperfect  and  illogical  processes  that  obtain.  The 
day  may  yet  arise  when  moral  suasion  may  suffice  to  keep  soldiers 
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straight,  when  the  reprobation  attending  immediate  dismissal  wiU 
be  the  only  safeguard  required  against  misconduct.  It  is  too  remote, 
however,  and  until  it  dawns,  discipline  must  be  backed  by  the  strong 
arm.  Praise,  the  hope  of  prospective  reward,  may  go  far  towards 
encouraging  men  to  do  well,  but,  for  the  present,  there  must  be 
always  a  leaven  of  evil  in  any  large  body  of  people  gathered  to- 
gether as  in  an  army,  and  this  must  be  kept  in  check  even  if  it 
cannot  be  entirely  extirpated  by  the  fear  of  reprisals.  Pains  and 
penalties  must  be  decreed  both  as  the  justifiable  retribution  for  the 
flagrant  violation  of  essential  regulations  and  as  salutary  warning 
to  possible  offenders.  It  is  with  the  nature  of  these  punishments, 
their  feasibility  and  their  adequacy  to  deter,  that  we  have  now  to 
do.  They  are  narrowed  down  practically  to  one,  imprisonment,  the 
universal  panacea  for  crime,  and  this  it  is  difficult  to  impose  in  a 
mobile  army.  The  paraphernalia  of  bolts  and  bars  and  boundary 
walls,  cannot  be  improvised  or  carried  to  and  fro,  while  the  modi- 
fications of  it,  and  the  bastard  imitations  of  it  as  put  in  force,  cannot 
but  be  generally  inefficacious. 

We  have  to  thank  the  growth  of  humane  ideas  that  the  old 
practices  so  bloodthirsty  and  cruel  have,  for  the  most  part,  disap- 
peared. The  qualifications  necessary  for  these  are  some  indications 
of  a  revival  of  the  lesser  kinds  of  secondary  punishment.  We  have 
heard  of  unauthorized  methods  tried  and  practiced,  nevertheless, 
which  are  rather  retrograde  in  their  character.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  "spread-eagle,"  by  which  men  are  "picketed  out," 
fastened  down  to  the  ground  and  kept  there,  with  limbs  extended 
at  full  length  for  hours  until  the  agony  becomes  excruciating;  the 
"log,"  the  old  custom  of  attaching  a  heavy  weight  to  the  offender's 
leg,  which  becomes  his  unfailing  companion  on  all  occasions,  is  not 
unknown;  nor  the  use  of  irons,  hand-cuffs  before  or  behind  the 
back,  shackles,  body-belts  and  leg  chains.  It  has  been  a  frequent 
practice  to  tie  a  culprit  to  the  tail  of  a  baggage  wagon  or  gun- 
limber,  and  so  force  him  to  keep  pace  with  comrades  on  the  line  of 
march.  Expedients,  these,  depending  one  and  all  upon  the  infliction 
of  physical  suffering,  clumsy  makeshifts  at  best,  adopted  for  want 
of  anything  better  at  hand,  and  showing  a  poverty  of  invention 
inseparable,  perhaps,  from  the  situation.  In  the  matter  of  capital 
punishment — ^the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  that  is  to  say — there 
has  been  a  not  unnatural  reluctance  to  have  recourse  to  it.  There 
were  not  wanting  officers,  however,  of  high  rank  and  experience  in 
South  Africa,  who  would  have  willingly  accepted  the  imposition  of 
the  death  sentences  in  aggravated  cases  of  military  misconduct  and 
strongly  urged  this  view  upon  the  authorities.    It  was  their  opinion 
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that  if  this  stem  and  uncompromising  measure  had  been  meted  out 
in  the  early  days  of  the  campaign  to  the  mutinous  soldier  or  negligent 
sentry,  offenses  would  surely  have  become  very  rare.  Cruelty  to  a  few 
would  have  been  kindness  to  the  many.  As  the  experiment  was  never 
tried  we  cannot  judge  whether  or  not  its  results  would  have  been 
salutary.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  Draconian  laws  have 
never  yet  succeeded  in  diminishing,  still  less  in  stamping  out,  crime. 
There  were  never  more  offenses  against  the  civil  law  than  when  capital 
felonies  were  most  numerous,  and  to-day,  when  murder  alone  demands 
the  requital  of  a  life  for  a  life,  minor  offenses  are  sufficiently  met  by 
the  lesser  punishments.  Moreover,  when  death  is  too  lightly  ordered, 
there  always  arises  an  indisposition  in  courts  to  convict,  and  a  mis* 
carriage  of  justice  follows. 

Before  looking  further  into  the  present  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  the  possible  changes  that  may  be  introduced  in  the  near  future,  it 
may  be  well  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  military  punishments 
and  their  evolution.  In  times  past  the  military  code  was  no  less 
stem  and  uncompromising  than  the  civil.  Its  action  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  extreme  simplicity;  it  went  straight  to  its  work  with  a 
drastic  directness  that  must  have  powerfully  affected  the  minds  of  the 
ill-disposed.  There  was  a  finality  about  it  that  could  not  be  disputed. 
Sentence  of  death  was  readily  decreed  and  as  promptly  executed. 
Where  offenses  multiplied,  and  wholesale  executions  would  have 
weakened  the  army  numerically,  decimation,  the  slaughter  of  every 
tenth  man,  was  the  rule,  or  the  troops  gambled  for  their  lives  by 
casting  dice  upon  a  drum-head,  or  drawing  lots  under  the  gallows- 
tree.  Lesser  penalties,  not  capital,  but  physical,  and  causing  pain 
with  permanent  degradation,  were  maiming,  branding  the  cheek  or 
forehead,  boring  the  tongue  or  cutting  the  nose  and  ears.  These  last- 
named  were  retained  upon  the  military  statute  book  until  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  The  **strappado"  was  a  devilish  device  by  which 
a  delinquent  was  hoisted  on  high  by  a  rope  fastened  to  his  arms,  and 
then  dropped  down  with  a  sudden  jerk  that  often  dislocated  his 
shoulders.  Hanging  by  the  thumbs,  sometimes  called  "picketing," 
was  also  practiced ;  while  the  body  was  raised  to  such  a  height,  and 
no  more  that  its  whole  weight  rested  on  one  toe,  and  that  again  on  a 
sharp-pointed  spike.  An  intolerable  burden  of  many  muskets  was 
laid  upon  the  bent  back  for  varying  terms,  according  to  the  enormity 
of  the  offense.  To  "ride  the  wooden  horse"  was  to  be  mounted  on 
a  razor-edge,  with  weights  fastened  to  the  extremities.  This  instru- 
ment was  formed  by  nailing  together  a  couple  of  planks  at  a  sharp 
angle  and  supporting  them  on  a  movable  stand  or  platform.  The 
cttlprit  was  made  to  "ride"  on  this  with  a  musket  at  each  foot 
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^'at  the  relief  of  the  guard,"  or  "whenever  there  was  a  field  day  of  the 
regiments  in  garrison."  Running  the  gantlet,  or  "gantelope,"  was  as 
old  as  the  Cromwellian  army,  and  it  is  thus  described  in  an  army  order 
about  1649:  The  culprits  (who  had  been  guilty  of  blasphemy  as  well 
as  deer  stealing)  were  to  be  "stripped  naked  from  the  waist  upward 
and  a  lane  made  of  half  the  Lord  General's  regiment  of  foot  and  half 
Colonel  Pride's,  with  every  man  a  cudgel  in  his  hand.  They  were  to 
be  run  through  in  this  posture  so  that  every  soldier  might  have  a 
stroke  at  their  naked  backs,  breasts  or  arms,  wherever  it  might  alight." 
The  provost  marshal  was  to  provide  the  rods  and  have  the  first  stroke. 
The  **gantlet"  survived  till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  regiment, 
one  or  more,  formed  six  parallel  ranks  at  open  order,  facing  inwards, 
and  the  culprit,  naked  to  the  waist,  was  led  up  and  down  between  them, 
preceded  by  a  sergeant  with  a  reversed  sharp-pointed  halberd  held 
against  the  offender's  breast  so  as  to  fix  the  pace. 

Corporal  punishment  was  the  natural  product  of  a  period  when 
every  officer  and  non-commissioned  officer  had  the  power  to  "strike  to 
the  ground  or  kill."  Disobedience,  gross  insubordination  might  be 
punished  summarily ;  the  sergeant  might  use  his  halberd, the  officer  his 
baton,  while  a  corporal  "must  only  beat  with  a  musket  rest."  At  one 
time  it  was  the  business  of  the  regimental  hangman,  and  the  existence 
of  such  a  functionary  shows  what  ideas  prevailed,  but  it  passed  in  due 
-course  into  the  hands  of  the  drummers.  By  degrees,  flogging  became 
the  sole  means  of  enforcing  discipline,  and  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
the  "cat"  reigned  supreme  in  the  British  army.  Its  application  was 
incessant,  often  capricious  and  uncalled-for,  at  times  so  brutal  and 
inhuman  that  the  victims  were  utterly  broken  down  by  it.  The 
military  records  of  those  days  are  full  of  revolting  details;  we  read 
of  men  flogged  for  moving  a  finger  on  parade,  for  a  dirty  button,  for 
a  crooked  answer,  of  others  brought  back  to  the  halberds  again  and 
again  to  undergo  the  uncompleted  tale  of  one,  two,  even  three 
thousand  lashes.  Generals  who  earned  high  honors  by  their  achieve- 
ments were  yet  ruthless  in  their  maintenance  of  discipline  by  this 
savage  means;  Crauford,  of  the  famous  Light  Division,  halted  his 
troops  on  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  and  while  actually  in  touch  with 
the  enemy,  to  try  offenders  by  drum-head  court-martial,  and  to  flog 
them  then  and  there.  Yet  there  were  those  who  dared  to  call  the 
code  that  prescribed  such  punishments  "a  well  regulated,  moderate 
and  humane  system." 

Happily,  public  sentiment  grew  more  and  more  strongly  opposed 
to  such  barbarous  and  degrading  methods.  As  far  back  as  181 1  great 
indignation  had  been  aroused  by  the  frequency  and  severity  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  a  clause  was  inscribed  in  the  Mutiny  Act  that  year 
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giving  courts-martial  a  discretion  of  substituting  imprisonment  for 
the  lash  if  they  saw  fit.  Early  as  1824  Mr.  Hume  moved  for  the 
abolition  of  fledging  in  the  army.  A  year  or  two  later  Sir  John  Hob- 
house  raised  a  strong  protest  against  it,  and  at  last  in  1830  corporal 
punishment  was  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  graver  offenses,  and 
the  more  venial  were  dealt  with  by  relegation  to  a  black  hole,  or 
absolutely  dark  cell,  of  which  one  or  more  were  constructed  in  every 
barrack  or  to  a  common  jail.  Many  years  were  to  elapse  before 
complete  abolition,  and  the  "cat"  still  survives  to  this  day  in  military 
prisons,  where  it  may  be  ordered  under  certain  safeguards  for  mutiny 
or  incitement  to  mutiny,  or  gross  personal  violence  to  an  officer  or 
servant  of  the  prison.  The  campaign  against  floggfing  was,  neverthe- 
less, continuously  waged,  although  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1834,  when  the  subject  was  revived,  some  significant  figures 
were  adduced  to  show  that,  limitations  notwithstanding,  this  punish- 
ment was  still  frequent.  It  was,  however,  steadily  decreasing,  and  the 
figures  for  the  four  years  immediately  preceding  showed  665,  646, 
483,  and  370  cases  of  infliction.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Sir  Charles 
Grey  in  a  speech  remarked  that  a  medical  officer  attended  at  a 
flogging  "not  to  assuage  pain  or  relieve  suffering,  but  to  find  the 
extreme  limit  of  human  endurance." 

The  movement  towards  abolition  was  now  advanced  by  a  con- 
sistent attempt  to  substitute  another  penalty — that  of  imprisonment. 
The  use  of  the  common  jail  for  the  coercion  of  recalcitrant  soldiers 
had  been  permissive  for  many  years,  but  objections  had  very  properly 
been  raised  to  mixing  the  members  of  an  honorable  profession,  to 
which  they  were  to  return,  with  the  criminal  classes  in  durance  vile. 
In  1845,  special  military  prisons  were  instituted  for  offenders  against 
the  military  code,  and  a  course  of  treatment  devised  by  a  committee 
of  military  officers,  in  1842,  was  put  in  force.  This  was  a  time 
when  there  was  much  talk  of  prison  reform,  and  the  new  principle  of 
separate  or  cellular  confinement  had  been  accepted,  and  was  given 
effect  in  the  recently  constructed  "Model"  prison,  of  Pentonville. 
Soldiers  were  not  subjected  to  this  solitary  confinement,  but  passed 
their  sentences  in  association  by  night  and  day.  Punishment,  the 
main  idea,  was  inflicted  by  loss  of  liberty,  a  harsh,  unsparing  disci- 
pline, strictly  limited  and  unattractive  diet,  with  daily  labor  of  an 
irksome  and  unintelligent  kind.  The  brutal,  heart-breaking  physi- 
cally injurious  exercise  known  as  shot  drill  was  general ;  the  lifting, 
carrying  a  certain  distance,  piling  or  putting  down  a  heavy  round 
shot  was  the  universal  rule,  varied  by  the  monotonous  operations  of 
picking  oakum  and  breaking  stones.  It  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  such  a  system  produced  deterioration;  the  individual  who  went 
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through  it  inevitably  lost  weight  and  health  and  military  efficiency. 
Too  often  it  became  necessary  to  pass  the  discharged  military  pris- 
oner straight  into  hospital  to  recover  strength,  and  then  to  drill  and 
instruct  him  afresh.  It  cost  a  good  deal  to  punish  military  crime. 
The  latest  method  was  but  a  small  gain  upon  the  old;  injury,  both 
moral  and  physical,  was  as  certain  and  little  less  damaging  than  under 
the  regime  of  the  lash. 

Corporal  punishment,  it  will  be  understood,  did  not  now  entirely 
disappear.  It  was  still  reserved  for  employment  in  the  worst  cases, 
and  as  the  only  feasible  penalty  in  the  field.  There  are  those,  albeit 
with  bated  breath,  who  would  advocate  its  reintroduction  under 
active  service  conditions,  such  as  have  been  mentioned  already,  but 
it  would  not,  of  course,  be  tolerated  by  public  opinion.  Flogging 
gradually  died  out,  yet  the  conduct  of  the  army  did  not  improve. 
It  was  felt  about  1868,  that  the  existing  methods  were  unsatisfactory. 
Serious  offenses,  to  judge  by  the  numbers  arraigned  before  courts- 
martial  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  were  on  the  increase.  Thus, 
in  that  year  the  total  of  such  sentences  was  12,492,  in  an  army  of 
84,979  men,  showing  a  percentage  of  14.7  as  against  5.5  in  1898,  the 
last  normal  year  before  the  war.  Inquiry  was  instituted,  therefore, 
and  the  Royal  Commission  on  Courts-Martial,  in  1869,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  had  not  been  inflicted  with  suffi- 
ciently deterrent  effect.  It  was  decreed,  therefore,  in  1872  that  the 
discipline  of  the  military  prisons  should  be  more  closely  associated 
to  that  of  the  civil,  and  that  the  last  prison  Act  (1865)  should  be  ex- 
actly followed.  Strict  cellular  separation  became  the  rule,  the  diet- 
aries were  much  the  same,  the  labor  and  the  discipline.  The  good 
eflFect  was  shown  immediately  by  a  noticeable  fall  in  the  percentage, 
which  dropped,  in  1869,  to  10.3,  and  the  next  year  to  8.1.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  this  no  doubt  followed  partly  from  orders 
issued,  limiting  the  recourse  to  courts-martial,  and  even  with  this 
reduction  the  number  of  cases  again  rose,  so  that,  in  1878,  the  per- 
centage was  10.9,  and  the  next  year  11.3. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  treatment  of  military 
offenses  was  approximated  to,  if  not  made  exactly  identical  with,  that 
of  civil  crime.  The  soldier  was  held  as  an  ordinary  prisoner;  there 
has  been  the  old  disregard — if  anything  intensified  and  developed — 
for  the  maintenance  of  physical  fitness,  the  absence  of  all  military 
exercises,  the  same  round  of  uninteresting  labor,  the  same  humiliat- 
ing and  degrading  prison  garb,  the  same  scant  diet;  one  l)eneficial 
reform  was,  however,  introduced — ^that  of  keeping  the  military  prison 
exclusively  for  the  soldier  sentenced ;  all  men  to  be  discharged  igno- 
miniously  were  relegated  to  the  civil  jails.     But  by  the  Army  Act 
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of  1889  a  step  m  the  opposite  direction  was  made,  due  partly  to  short 
accommodation,  partly  to  ill-judged  economy,  and  powers  were  taken 
to  commit  soldiers  still  serving  to  these  same  civil  prisons,  following 
the  old  indefensible  custom  of  classifying  and  associating  them  with 
the  worst  criminal  offenders.  This  practice,  unhappily,  still  obtains. 
The  exigencies  of  space  caused  by  the  increased  demands  made  by 
our  larger  numbers  of  embodied  men  has  within  the  last  year  necessi- 
tated the  direct  committal  to  civil  jails  of  some  20,000  enlisted  sol- 
diers, who  will  in  due  course  return  to  the  colors  to  complete  their 
engagements.  An  average  number  of  700  or  800  men  are  thus  under- 
going hard  labor  sentences  under  criminal  conditions  for  purely 
military  offenses. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  those  charged  with  the  superior  con- 
trol of  military  prisons  that  since  1898  very  different  measure  has 
been  meted  out  to  the  soldier  inmate  of  a  purely  military  prison.  The 
first  consideration  is  to  preserve  his  military  character.  He  wears  his 
own  uniform,  and  not  the  distinctive  prison  dress ;  he  takes  with  him 
various  articles  of  equipment — other  than  side-arms,  rifle,  or  en- 
trenching tools — a  very  large  portion  of  his  time  is  occupied  in  drills 
and  gymnastic  exercises  tending  to  muscular  development,  while 
constant  parades  encourage  him  to  feel  a  pride  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance. All  the  old  demoralizing  occupations  have  disappeared — ^the 
crank  that  ground  air,  the  shot  drill  with  its  hateful  iteration  of  use- 
less  effort  have  disappeared  and  have  been  replaced  by  industrial 
employments,  such  as  bed-making,  mailbag  making,  and  various 
handicrafts.  Under  such  conditions  there  is  no  impairment  of  effi- 
ciency, all  the  influences  are  for  good;  those  subjected  to  them  im- 
prove physically  and  mentally.  It  is  claimed,  and  with  reason,  that 
the  soldier  who  has  been  consigned  for  his  sins  to  a  military  prison, 
issues  from  it  chastened,  but  destined  to  be  a  better  man  all  round. 

The  reports  upon  this  latest  type  by  custodians  and  superiors  are 
eminently  satisfactory.  One  prison  medical  officer  draws  a  forcible 
contrast  between  the  old  and  new.  "Formerly  the  prisoners  were 
pale  and  anaemic,  with  haggard,  drawn  countenances,  and  depressed 
look.  Now,  thanks  to  the  drill  and  other  occupations  performed  in 
the  open  air,  these  have  disappeared,  replaced  by  a  proper  military 
spirit.  *  *  All  are  fit  to  pass  into  the  fighting  line."  A  governcM* 
says  **the  present  system  has  an  upward  tendency  to  improve  the  phy- 
sique of  the  prisoners  as  soldiers.  On  the  whole  the  morale  of  the 
prison  has  been  raised,  and  instead  of  slinking,  depressed  inmates, 
with  no  self  respect,  we  have  smart,  active  men  who  respect  the  uni- 
form they  wear.  The  general  tone  has  been  raised ;  in  fact,  the  men 
now  understand  they  are  sqldiers — not  criminals.    The  change  for  the 
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better  in  the  appearance,  in  the  bearing,  and  in  the  conduct  of  a  mili- 
tary offender  in  a  military  prison  is  very  marked,"  says  the  Inspector- 
General,  Colonel  Garsia,  C.B.,  in  his  last  public  report.  It  is  plain  we 
have  gained  the  great  end,  or  nearly  approached  it,  of  all  prison  treat- 
ment, the  amelioration  of  the  subject  by  processes  that  are  at  once 
severe  and  humane,  and  at  the  same  time  deterrent  to  possible 
offenders. 

Prison  systems,  if  we  are  to  believe  recorded  experience,  cannot 
be  depended  upon  in  their  action  as  affecting  crime — ^the  best  will 
not  certainly  diminish  it,  while  the  worst  will  not  necessarily  stimulate 
and  increase  it.  In  any  case  that  now  in  force,  as  just  detailed,  has 
not  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  warrant  any  definite  deductions. 
Yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  a  progressive  improvement  in 
orderliness  and  good  behavior.  The  virtues  of  sobriety,  steadiness, 
obedience,  are  more  and  more  largely  exhibited  in  the  army  year  after 
year,  and  convincing  statistics  may  be  quoted  in  proof  thereof.  Since 
1 88 1  there  has  been  a  continuous  diminution  in  the  numbers  sen- 
tenced for  misconduct,  both  for  offenses  so  serious  as  to  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  courts-martial,  and  the  lesser  punished  by  com- 
manding officer's  award.  Looking  down  these  figures  we  find  that 
where,  in  1881,  the  percentage  of  courts-martial  sentences  was  10.5, 
it  fell  the  following  year  to  10.2,  then  to  9.2,  and  so  downward  steadily 
till,  in  1897  and  1898  it  was  no  more  than  5.3,  with  a  slight  upward 
movement  afterwards.  In  the  matter  of  minor  punishments  there 
was  more  fluctuation.  The  percentage  in  1881  was  144.9,  ^^^d  in  1884 
and  1885  it  had  risen  to  173. i  and  175 ;  but  after  these  years  the  figures 
dropped  rapidly,  and  in  1896  it  was  no  more  than  100.7;  but  it  again 
rose  slightly,  and  in  1900  showed  at  118.7.  The  advance  in  the  most 
recent  years  is,  no  doubt,  explained  by  the  more  mixed  and  undis- 
ciplined forces  serving  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  while  much  military  misconduct 
cannot  fairly  be  counted  crime,  there  is  much  crime  so-called  in  the 
army  which  is  not  military.  In  the  year  1900  there  appear  to  have 
been  11,808  persons  committed  to  military  prisons  at  home  and 
abroad.  Very  nearly  half  of  this  total  number,  or  5,227  in  all,  had 
been  guilty  of  offenses  held  to  be  such  by  the  civil  law.  Thus  "dis- 
graceful conduct"  is  the  soldier's  designation  for  thefts  and  frauds, 
and  the  whole  range  of  wrongdoing,  included  rn  breaches  of  the 
obligation  to  serve.  Desertion,  absence  without  leave,  offenses  in 
relation  to  enlistment  and  fraudulent  re-enlistment  rob  the  army 
annually  of  some  5,000  men,  a  more  or  less  permanent  contin- 
gent of  worAless  persons  predetermined  to  rob  the  State  by  false 
pretenses  and  other  fraudulent  acts.    These  men  come  and  go  con- 
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tintially,  shameless  and  for  the  most  part  unrecognizable.  Many 
of  them  have  served  previously,  have  enlisted,  perhaps,  several  times^ 
have  deserted  or  have  been  discharged  as  incorrigible  characters  who 
disgrace  the  King's  uniform.  But  all  the  old  safeguards  against  their 
re-enlistment  have  now  been  removed.  Tenderness  carried  a  little 
too  far  has  led  to  the  abolition  of  marking  with  "D."  or  "B.  C." 
"deserter"  or  "bad  character";  the  recruiter  can  only  trust  to  his 
memory  or  acumen  to  detect  the  condemned  candidate  who  presents 
himself  a  second  time,  and  although  inquiries  are  made  occasionally 
into  antecedents,  the  answers  are  seldom  sufficiently  explicit  to  insure 
rejection.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  considerable  number  of  recruits 
already  belong  to  the  great  army  of  crime  before  they  join  the 
King's ;  that  they  very  speedily  relapse  is  to  be  seen-  in  the  numerous 
discharges  with  ignominy  recorded  in  the  returns.  These  amount 
annually  to  close  upon  a  couple  of  thousand,  and  it  is  a  fair  inference 
that  many  of  the  subjects  so  treated  were  too  readily,  too  lightly, 
accepted  on  enlistment.  We  have  heard  before  now  of  pressure  put 
upon  recruiting  officers  to  swell  the  returns,  and  doubtful  material 
sometimes  passes  muster,  as  the  later  history  of  so  many  sufficiently 
proves. 

It  has  been  constantly  suggested  to  the  military  authorities  that 
by  adopting  some  of  the  methods  of  identification  now  generally 
accepted  in  other  walks  of  life,  the  re-enlistment  of  the  undesirable 
might  be  rendered  impossible.  Bertillonage,  as  it  is  called,  has  not 
found  favor,  on  the  plausible  ground  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  apply 
a  process  used  for  criminals  to  the  members  of  an  honorable  profes- 
sion. The  same  argument,  of  course,  affects  the  system  of  "finger 
prints/'  which  is  now  supposed  to  be  more  effective  than  measure- 
ments, but  in  both  cases  the  sentiment  is  surely  far-fetched,  and  the 
end  in  view  more  than  justifies  the  means.  There  are  at  least  no 
administrative  difficulties  in  the  way.  If  every  recruit  were  sub- 
jected to  the  last-named  process,  which  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
performed,  and  the  result  were  forwarded  to  a  central  bureau  where 
the  whole  of  the  "finger  prints"  were  stored  and  classified,  an  answer 
would  be  forthcoming  within  twenty-four  hours,  showing  conclusive- 
ly whether  the  individual  was  or  was  not  known  and  recorded.  In 
a  couple  of  years  a  sufficient  mass  of  details  would  be  accumulated 
to  serve  to  check  fraudulent  enlistment,  which  would  soon  become 
altogether  impossible.  One  fruitful  source  of  military  crime  would 
disappear.  For  the  rest  we  must  be  content  with  existing  methods 
until  better  can  be  devised.  The  adoption  of  "discipline  corps"  of 
regiments  under  a  harsher  code  condemned  to  serve  in  unpopular, 
even  unwholesome  stations,  has  been  suggested,  but  the  system  is  open 
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to  g^ave  objections,  as  seen  abroad.  The  concentration  of  the  ill- 
conducted  is  hardly  a  wise  course;  distance  makes  supervision  diffi- 
cull,  and  many  ugly  stories  are  told  of  cruelty  practiced  upon  the 
recalcitrant  and  presumably  incorrigible.  Our  wisest  method  will  be 
to  work  from  the  other  end,  to  strive  at  the  improvement  of  the 
material,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  avoid  the  necessity  for  coercion. 

Arthur  Griffiths. 
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NAUTICAL  PROVERBS  AND  SAVINGS. 

*Troverbs  existed  before  books."  The  learned  Disraeli  thus  charac- 
terized these  crystallizations  of  popular  thought.  Notwithstanding 
his  assertion  that  they  are  no  longer  used,  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  many 
countries,  proverbs  and  maxims  are  still  greatly  in  vogue.  They  form 
an  important  department  of  literature,  and  frequently  contain,  in  the 
most  condensed  space,  whole  volumes  of  wise  thoughts. 

Among  the  subjects  illustrated  by  this  popular  wisdom,  none  are 
more  interesting  than  those  relating  to  the  sea.  The  sententious  say- 
ings that  refer  to  the  sailor,  the  element  on  which  he  lives,  and  the 
floating  home  which  he  occupies,  are  remarkable  for  their  aptness, 
the  information  they  give,  and  for  their*  diversity  and  variety.  We  find 
them  in  nearly  every  land,  more  especially  among  the  civilized  Euro- 
peans who  have  for  centuries  lived  by  the  sea,  which  often  furnished 
them  a  means  of  existence. 

Many  of  these  proverbs  refer  to  the  dangers  of  the  "vasty  deep.'* 
If  we  may  trust  the  poets  and  chroniclers,  all  antiquity  seems  to  have 
feared  the  sea,  which  was  to  them  abundantly  provided  with  monsters 
and  imaginary  dangers,  in  addition  to  its  real  shoals  and  treacherous 
currents.  It  was  little  better  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  modem 
times,  as  these  proverbs  show,  the  sea  is  regarded  as  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  things.  "No  man  will  be  a  sailor,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "who 
has  contrivance  enough  to  get  himself  into  jail." 

Dr.  Johnson  was,  however,  a  landsman,  while  many  of  the  follow- 
ing expressions  are  the  opinions  of  sea-faring  people.  "He  who 
trusts  himself  on  the  sea  is  either  a  fool,  or  he  is  poor,  or  he  wants 
to  die."  This  Gallicism  is  no  stronger  than  the  following  saying,  by 
the  maritime  Dutchmen, — "Better  on  the  heath  with  an  old  cart,  than 
at  sea  with  a  new  ship."  "Better  walk  poor  than  to  sail  rich," 
says  the  Spaniard,  and  in  the  same  spirit  his  Italian  neighbor  re- 
sponds, "Praise  the  sea,  but  stay  on  shore."  Another  maritime 
nation,  the  Danish,  gives  us  this  strong  opinion:  "One  penny  is  better 
on  land  than  ten  at  sea."  German  woodsmen  say,  "The  sea  has  no 
branches  (to  cling  to),  therefore  it  is  better  to  stay  on  shore,"  and  the 
French  rustics  agree  with  them, — "Admire  the  sea  as  much  as  you 
will,  but  don't  stir  from  the  cow-sheds."    The  Arab  fears  the  sea  a< 
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much  to-day  as  he  did  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  he  thought  the 
hand  of  Satan  would  arise  from  the  "Sea  of  Darkness"  to  seize  his 
frail  bark.  "It  is  better/'  says  he,  "to  hear  the  belching  of  the  camel 
than  the  prayers  of  the  fish ;"  and  he  further  outlines  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  element  when  he  says,  "The  sea  has  a  tender  stomach, 
but  a  head  hard  as  wood."  A  facetious  work  a  century  old  has  it 
thus:  "The  ship  is  a  fool,  for  it  moves  continually ;  the  sailor  is  a  fool, 
for  he  changes  his  mind  with  every  breeze ;  the  water  is  a  fool,  for  it 
is  never  still ;  the  wind  is  a  fool,  for  it  blows  without  ceasing.  Let  us 
make  an  end  at  once  of  navigation." 

A  well-known  proverb  tells  us,  "He  who  would  learn  to  pray, 
should  go  to  sea;"  and  another  in  vogue  among  the  maritime  and 
adventuresome  Dutch  reads,  "He  who  does  not  venture  upon  the 
sea,  knows  not  what  God  is." 

The  Russians  say,  "When  you  walk,  pray  once;  when  you  go  to 
sea,  pray  twice ;  when  you  go  to  be  married,  pray  three  times." 

This  wide-spread  fear  of  the  watery  element  is  well  shown  in  an 
antique  Greek  epigram,  done  into  quaint  English  by  Thomas  Kendall: 

"Shun  thou  the  seas,  which  breed  unease, 

And  quiet  live  on  lande. 
If  thou  desire  in  happy  heakhe 

To  flourish  long  and  stande. 
Long  life  the  lande  doth  alwaies  sende, 

The  seas  make  shorte  our  yeares ; 
Upon  the  seas  are  seldom  seene 

Old  men  with  hoarie  heares." 

The  dangerous  character  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  sailor's  calling,  is 
fully  set  forth  in  a  more  extended  case  of  proverbs  and  sayings.  "The 
sea  makes  some  rich,  others  poor,"  says  a  Provencal  adage,  and  an 
Armorican  proverb  expresses  the  same  idea, — "Work  with  me, 
and  I  will  nourish  you;  look  out  for  me,  or  I  will  drown  you." 
A  Turkish  saying  reads,  "When  one  falls  into  the  sea,  he  stays  there;" 
and  another  warns  us,  "Trust  not  the  discourse  of  the  great,  the  du- 
ration of  a  calm  at  sea,  the  lucidity  of  the  fleeting  day,  the  vigor  of 
thy  horse,  or  the  speech  of  woman."  The  Chinese  junk  sailor  ex- 
presses his  sense  of  the  danger  of  his  calling  when  he  says,  "The  water 
that  bears  the  ship  is  the  same  that  engulfs  it." 

"Of  birds  nor  of  the  ship, 
Of  the  serpent  nor  of  young  people, 
No- one  can  know  or  say 
The  way,  says  the  sage." 

This  old  sixteenth  century  verse  expresses  a  similar  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  sea. 

The  sea  and  the  gentle  sex  are  classed  together  in  many  proverbs 
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as  dangerous  to  man.  "The  sea,  fire,  and,  thirdly,  a  bad  woman," 
were  the  worst  foes  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the  Italians  say,  "The 
sea,  fire,  and  women,  three  bad  things."  A  Breton  proverb  goes  still 
further  in  its  severity:  "However  treacherous  the  sea,  more  treach- 
erous is  woman."  Other  proverbs  about  women  in  connection  with 
the  sea  are  these:  '*Give  a  woman  luck,  and  cast  her  into  the  sea," 
from  the  English,  and  another  from  an  old  English  "Excellent  Med- 
ley" reads,  "Women  are  ships,  and  must  be  manned."  A  German 
saying  refers  to  an  ungallant  act:  '*A11  freight  lightens,  said  the  cap- 
tain, as  he  threw  his  wife  overboard."  A  Tamil  proverb  shows  the 
liability  of  the  sailor's  wife  to  share  in  his  reverses:  "The  wife  of  the 
ship-master  is  in  a  lucky  situation  so  long  as  the  ship  is  safe ;  if  it  is 
lost,  she  must  beg." 

A  beautiful  sentiment  is  expressed  in  this  Sanscrit  sentence,  "It 
is  the  poets,  and  not  the  ordinary  men,  who  rejoice  in  beautiful  poeti- 
cal expressions ;  the  influence  of  the  rays  of  the  moon  swell  the  sea, 
but  not  the  brook."  More  generally  known  are  these  sayings  that 
follow:  "I  have  other  fish  to  fry,"  one  says  in  declining  a  task;  "A 
pretty  kittle  of  fish,"  says  another,  in  designating  a  pretty  bad  mess. 
The  "kittle"  is  the  tackle  of  the  fish-boom,  which  may  easily  get  into 
a  sad  snarl.  "There  are  other  fish  in  the  sea,"  says  the  rejected 
suitor.  "Mute  as  a  fish,"  "Dead  as  a  herring,"  "As  uneasy  as  a  fish 
out  of  water,"  "To  fish  for  compliments,"  are  among  the  best  known 
figurative  expressions  referring  to  the  finny  tribe.  "Very  like  a 
whale"  we  may  refer  at  least  to  Shakespeare's  time  (Hamlet  iii.  2). 
"White  as  whalebone,"  was  coined  when  walrus  ivory  was  taken  for 
whale's  bone.  "The  shark  flies  the  feather"  is  a  sailor's  saying,  indi- 
cating the  fact  that  this  voracious  fish  will  not  touch  a  bird.  The  use 
of  the  term  "land-shark"  is  not  confined  to  seamen  by  any  means. 
Shakespeare  makes  use  of  another  nautical  expression  in  "Twelfth 
Night"  (i.  8).  "You  may  hoist  sail"  is  the  term  commonly  used.  "To 
sail  within  the  wind"  is  an  apt  figure  indicating  the  keeping  within  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

"You  are  both  in  the  same  boat"  is  said  to  a  dissatisfied  person  on 
equal  terms  with  some  other.  Differences  of  opinion  are  well  charac- 
terized in  the  Arab  proverb,  "The  captain  of  a  ship  means  one  thing, 
the  sailors  another ;"  and  another  saying  is,  "It  is  better  to  drown  in 
the  open  sea,  like  a  great  ship,  than  in  the  oil  of  a  little  lamp,  like  a 
vile  gnat."  A  Turkish  proverb  says  of  an  insatiable  man,  "If  he  went 
into  the  sea,  he  would  dry  it  up."  Similarly,  the  unlucky  Italian  says, 
"If  I  went  to  sea,  I  would  even  find  it  dry."  To  one  in  a  hurry  the 
Languedoc  fisherman  repeats,  "The  sea  isn't  burning;"  and  the  Pro- 
vencal says  to  the  man  who  is  always  saying  "If — ^so  and  so,"  "If  the 
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sea  boiled  three  hours,^  there  would  be  plenty  of  cooked  fish ;"  and, 
similarly,  a  Creole  proverb  asserts,  "If  the  sea  boiled,  the  fish  would 
be  cooked/'  "If  the  sea  boiled,"  says  a  Tamil  query,  *'where  would 
one  go  to  find  water  to  cool  it?"  The  French  sailor  says  of  one  who 
is  deceived  by  a  fancied  resemblance,  **He  takes  a  sardine  for  a  ship." 
So  the  Dutch  maiden,  who  lets  a  marriageable  suitor  escape,  defends 
her  conduct  by  the  adage,  "There  are  more  ships  coming  than  going;" 
to  which  the  wise  response  is  made,  "Sliips  wishing  more  freight  stay 
in  port."  The  sea  is  to  a  Breton  fisherman  "a  cow  which  gives  down 
for  us." 

Maritime  expressions,  used  metaphorically,  are,  in  fact,  very  com- 
mon. We  say  a  couple  are  *'spliced,"  a  young  man  is  the  "mainstay" 
of  his  family,  an  intruder  "puts  his  oar  in,"  the  member  from  Way- 
back  "steers  through,"  a  man  is  "hard  up,"  sometimes  "taken  aback," 
or  has  "the  wind  taken  out  of  his  sails,"  a  toper  is  "slewed,"  a  loafer 
'*spins  a  yarn,""  sometimes  "tries  the  other  tack,"  and  a  ruler  "steers 
the  ship  of  state"  through  troublesome  times.  This  last  metaphor  is 
extremely  ancient,  by  the  way.  Horace  refers  to  Rome  as  a  ship  at 
sea,  and  Plutarch  says  the  Delphic  oracle  referred  to  Athens  in  the 
same  way.  A  Tamil  saying  embodies  a  like  metaphor, — "The  soul  is 
the  ship,  reason  is  the  helm,  the  oars  are 'the  soul's  thoughts,  and 
truth  is  the  port."  An  old  collection  of  English  proverbs  contains  this 
one:  "The  tongue  is  the  rudder  of  our  ship."  A  Malay  maxim  says, 
"The  boat  which  is  swamped  at  sea  may  be  bailed  out,  but  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  affections  is  final."  Aristophanes,  Plautus,  and  others 
use  an  expression  which  comes  down  to  us  as  an  English  saw, — "To 
row  one  way,  and  look  another."  An  old  English  proverb  (1614) 
was,  "It  is  not  good  to  have  an  oar  in  every  one's  boat."  Heywood, 
an  old  epigrammatist,  uses  this  phrase : 


"Fyre  in  the  one  hande  and  water  in  the  tother, 
The  makebate  beareth  between  brother  and  brother ; 
She  can  wynk  on  the  yew  and  wery  the  lam, 
She  maketh  earnest  matter  of  every  flym-flam ; 
She  must  have  an  ore  in  every  man's  barge." 

Coming  back  to  the  more  strictly  nautical  proverbs,  there  is  an  old 
sailor's  saying,  "What  comes  by  starboard  goes  by  larboard."  This  ia 
paralleled  by  the  maxim,  "That  which  comes  by  the  ebb  goes  by  the 
flood."  "Count  the  waves  of  the  sea,"  says  an  Arab  writer;  "those 
which  come  are  more  numerous  than  those  which  go."  Another 
speaks:  "Some  one  commenced  to  count  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
failed  in  the  count ;  there  are,  said  he,  above  all  chances,  more  coming 
than  going." 

Several  proverbs  foreshadow  the  probable  destiny  of  the  sailor.  An 
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old  French  one  reads,  **There  is  never  so  good  a  sailor  as  may  not 
perish ;"  and  a  saying  current  near  L'Orient  is,  "At  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, there  will  be  one  dead  man  more  in  the  sea  than  on  land." 
"Every  ship,"  say  the  maritime  Venetians,  **makes  water, — this  one 
amidship,  that  one  at  the  bow,  that  one  in  the  pump-well." 

A  Persian  saying  runs  thus:  'If  the  paper  boat  does  not  upset  to- 
day, it  may  to-morrow."  **Here,"  says  a  Turkish  adage,  '*great  ships 
have  been  sunk ;  what  do  you  do  with  your  little  skiff?" 

Another  class  of  proverbs  refers  to  the  dangers  of  navigation,  to 
the  conduct  or  character  of  the  sailor,  or  to  seamanship,  and  it  is  a  very 
interesting  collection.  Starting  out  with  the  well-known  saying, 
"Sailors  have  charmed  lives,"  we  still  keep  in  mind  the  French 
caution,  *'In  traveling,  go  by  sea,  but  creep  close  to  the  shore."  Good 
advice  is  given  in  the  English  maxim,  "Being  at  sea,  sail;  being  on 
land,  settle."  *To  haul  on  the  ropes  is  incumbent  on  the  boatman" 
is  the  Arab  idea  of  nautical  duty ;  and  another  proverb  from  the  same 
source  declares  that,  **The  sailor  only  thinks  of  God  the  day  of  the 
tempest."  With  more  truth,  a  Venetian  adage  reads,  **The  storm  is 
reflected  in  the  sailor's  countenance."  ''The  sailor,"  says  Propertius, 
"speaks  of  the  sea,  the  plowman  of  his  bulls."  What  a  deal  of  neglect 
is  manifest  in  the  saying  from  Nice,  "The  seaman — touch  his  hand, 
and  turn  your  back  upon  him!"  Somewhat  obscure  is  the  meaning 
of  an  old  English  proverb :  "A  seaman,  if  he  carries  a  millstone,  will 
have  a  quail  out  of  it."  Wisdom  and  prudence  are  ever  at  a  premium 
at  sea.  An  old  French  saying  is,  "He  who  sends  a  mean  man  to  sea 
will  get  neither  fish  nor  salt ;"  and  a  Sicilian  maxim  avers  that,  "When 
the  silly  go  to  sea,  the  sea  will  be  drained  of  all  its  fish."  A  Spanish 
proverb  runs,  "When  the  corsair  promises  masses  and  candles,  it  goes 
ill  with  the  galley;"  and  there  are  two  striking  English  apothegms 
concerning  the  sarne  nautical  gentry.  "One  pirate  gets  nothing  of 
another  but  a  cask,"  says  one  of  these;  and  the  other  runs,  "Pirates 
make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage." 

As  regards  navigation,  we  have  a  host  of  sayings.  "Who  fears 
wind  and  water,  let  him  not  go  to  sea,"  is  a  wise  Venetian  proverb, 
and  two  old  English  maxims  are  cast  in  the  same  spirit:  "He  that 
will  not  sail  till  all  dangers  are  over,  must  never  put  to  sea."  "He 
that  will  not  sail  till  he  have  a  full  fair  wind,  will  lose  many  a  voyage." 
"He  who  is  at  sea,"  says  a  French  proverb,  "cannot  have  the  winds 
he  wishes;"  and  a  Dutch  maxim  is  like  it, — "He  that  is  at  sea  does 
not  have  the  winds  in  his  hands."  "It  is  not  in  the  pilot's  power  ta 
prevent  the  wind  from  blowing,"  is  an  old  English  adage ;  and  another 
is,  "You  cannot  sail  as  you  would,  but  as  the  wind  blows."  This  is 
paralleled  by  the  Arab  saying,  "The  wind  blows  not  as  the  sailors 
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wish."  "Unless  you  have  the  wind  astern,"  says  a  Venetian  provei^b, 
"you  must  know  how  to  navigate ;"  and  another  adds,  "With  a  good 
wind,  all  know  how  to  sail."  An  English  saying  is  much  like  this: 
"In  a  calm  sea,  every  man  is  a  pilot."  '*Hoist  your  sail  when  the 
wind  is  fair"  is  the  practical  injunction  of  another;  and  a  French 
maxim  reads,  "As  the  wind,  so  the  sail ;"  and  another  more  explicitly 
says,  "Set  your  sail  according  to  the  wind."  An  Arab  saying  is  pecu- 
liar: "The  wind  and  the  sea  fight ;  now,  say  the  ships,  'tis  we  who 
suffer  the  most."  "To  a  rotten  ship,  every  wind  is  contrary"  is  an 
Italian  aphorism,  paralleled  by  the  Danish  proverb,  "Every  wind  is 
against  a  leaky  ship ;"  and  by  the  English,  "To  a  shattiTed  ship  every 
freeze  is  a  gale."  Another  quaint  Arab  saying  reads,  "When  one 
becomes  captain  of  a  ship,  he  sometimes  wishes  to  blow  in  his  pwn 
horns  for  a  wind,"  illustrating  the  well-known  sailor  habit  of  "whis- 
tling for  a  breeze."  An  equally  curious  Turkish  proverb  is,  "If  the 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  should  not  break,  or  if  those  of  the  Black 
Sea  should  break,  no  ship  could  navigate."  "What  fear  would  he  li'ave 
of  the  waves  of  the  sea  who  had  Noah  for  a  pilot"  would  not  reassure 
a  modern  sailor  greatly.  "Every  one  turns  aside  the  storm  to  some 
other  ship,"  says  an  old  French  writer.  "Even  the  sea,  great  as  it  is, 
grows  calm"  is  the  fact  embodied  in  an  Italian  proverb. 

Some  of  these  sayings  condense  practical  information  on  seaman- 
ship. A  Venetian  proverb  reads,  "A  large  ship  needs  much  water ;" 
and  a  Russian,  "For  a  great  ship,  a  long  voyage."  The  Italian  saying, 
"W'here  the  ship  can  go  the  brigantine  can  go,"  teaches  that  he  who 
can  do  great  things  may  do  little  ones.  Three  Dutch  maxims  are 
practical, — "It  is  safest  sailing  within  reach  of  the  shore,"  "It  is 
good  sailing  with  wind  and  tide,"  and  "It  is  good  rowing  with  set 
sail."  A  French  saying  is  emphatically  true:  "It  is  easier  to  get  away 
from  the  bank  than  from  the  bottom;"  and  we  are  further  assisted 
by  the  Breton  proverb,  "The  ship  which  does  not  mind  her  helm  will 
mind  the  hidden  rocks,"  or,  as  the  Cornish  verse  has  it, — 

"Who  won't  be  ruled  by  the  rudder 
Must  be  ruled  by  the  rock." 

Although  we  may  believe  the  Danish  adage,  "It  is  easier  to  sit  at  the 
helm  in  fine  weather,"  and  may  appreciate  the  force  of  the  English 
saying,  "He  who  can  steer,  need  not  row,"  yet  we  must  remember  the 
injunction  conveyed  in  the  Dutch  maxim,  "The  best  pilots  go  ashore," 
and  must  also  remember  that  "When  the  rudder  is  gone,  the  ship  will 
soon  be  wrecked,"  and  must  likewise  heed  the  Sicilian  warning,  "Too 
many  pilots  cast  the  ship  away."  Several  sayings  parallel  this.  "If 
there  are  two  captains  in  a  ship,"  says  an  Arab  proverb,  "the  vessel 
will  go  to  the  bottom ;"  and  a  Dutch  maxim  is,  "It  will  not  do  to  have 
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two  mainmasts  in  a  ship."  "If  the  sailors  become  too  numerous,  the 
ship  will  sink,'*  is  another  Arab  aphorism.  In  a  popular  song  from 
Lower  Brittany  the  sailors  say,  **Here  is  a  new  ship  where  there  are 
seven  captains ;  if  there  were  but  one,  it  would  run  less  risk  of  sink- 
ing." We  must  be  equally  careful  as  to  our  shipmates,  according  to 
the  Dutch  proverb,  **He  that  is  embarked  with  the  Devil  must  sail 
with  him." 

The  Dutch  maxim  tells  us  truly,  ''Better  lose  the  anchor  than  the 
whole  ship."  Increased  precaution  is,  however,  recommended  in  a 
proverb  dating  from  antiquity.  In  the  French  it  reads,  'Two  anchors 
are  useful  to  the  ship ;"  while  the  German  proverb  has  it,  "A  vessel 
rides  more  secure  with  two  anchors  than  with  one."  Hey  wood,  in  his 
Epigrams  (1562),  thus  says  of  it, — 

"Good  riding  with  two  anchors,  men  have  told, 
For  if  one  fail,  the  other  will  hold." 

Truly,  "The  good  seaman  is  known  in  bad  weather,"  as  says  the  Italian 
maxim,  and  he  must  ''Be  as  good  a  sailor  as  the  ropes  (are),"  accord- 
ing to  a  French  saying.  The  injunction  from  the  same  tongue, 
*' Every  one  to  his  post,  and  the  ship  will  be  on  an  even  keel,"  has  a 
seamanlike  twang  to  it,  while  many  believe  another  saying  true, — 
*'Good  roller,  good  sailer."  The  Dutchman  believes  that  **The  first 
in  the  boat  has  the  choice  of  oars,"  and  an  old  English  proverb  reads, 
"A  mariner  must  have  his  eves  on  the  rocks  and  sands,  as  well  as  on 
the  North  Star."  *'Ships  fear  fire  more  than  water"  is  another  true 
adage,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  **Many  sands  will  sink  a  ship." 
**I11  goes  the  boat  without  oars"  is  a  proverb  found  in  a  collection  as 
early  as  161 1,  suggesting  to  us  the  poet's  lines, — 

"111  fares  the  bark  with  tackle  riven." 

The  Arabs  have  a  curious  saying,  indicating  the  favoritism  some- 
times shown  by  the  autocratic  captain, — **The  captain  loves  thee,  wipe 
thy  hand  upon  the  sail."  There  would  seem  to  be  no  need  for  the 
Malay  caution,  "Do  not  embark  in  two  boats,  for  you  will  be  split 
and  thrown  upon  your  back."  The  ungrateful  passenger  is  well  set 
forth  in  the  quaint  Arab  sentence,  *'He  gets  his  passage  for  nothing, 
and  winks  to  the  wife  of  the  captain." 

"From  the  boat  we  get  to  the  ship"  is  a  Dutch  saying;  and  an 
Italian  one  tells  us,  "The  ship  dares  not  sail  without  the  boat."  It 
would  be  well  if  it  sailed  with  more  boats.  "Don't  judge  of  the  ship 
from  the  land,"  cautions  the  skillful  Italian  manner,  and  the  same  one 
tells  us,  ** Every  port  serves  in  a  gale." 

"All  men  row  galley  way,"  says  an  old  English  adage.  There 
were  two  ways  of  rowing.     In  one,  the  oar  was  pushed,  the  rower 
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standing  up,  like  a  raftsman  with  his  sweep.  In  the  other,  the  oar 
was  pulled  towards  the  rower,  as  in  our  ordinary  boats.  The  expres- 
sion means  that  all  men  direct  everything  to  their  self-aggrandize- 
ment. 

"Go  to  the  sea,"  says  an  Italian  proverb,  "if  you  would  fish  well;" 
but  the  Portuguese  adage  recommends  caution, — "Not  too  much  at 
sea,  not  too  much  on  shore."  An  old  French  author  tells  us  "The 
freshest  and  sweetest  fish  comes  from  the  saltest  sea." 

"Do  good  and  cast  it  into  the  sea"  is  an  Arab  injunction;  and  a 
Turkish  saying  further  adds,  "If  the  fish  ignore  it,  God  will  know 
it."  These  are  like  the  biblical  saying,  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters." 

A  proverb  found  in  the  pages  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  has 
been  transferred  to  modern  languages  in  more  than  one  shape.  The 
old  form,  which  recurs  again  in  the  German,  was,  "He  who  has  been 
twice  shipwrecked,  accuses  Neptune  foolishly ;"— or,  modernized,  "No 
one  can  complain  of  the  sea  who  has  been  twice  shipwrecked."  The 
French  and  Italian  form  of  the  same  proverb  is,  "Wrongfully  he  com- 
plains of  the  sea  who  twice  ventures  upon  it." 

There  is  still  another  class  of  proverbs  and  maxims  that  relate  to 
the  sea,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  weather.  This  class  includes  the 
well-known  weather  rhymes,  as  well  as  some  other  professional  max- 
ims expressed  in  condensed  form.  Although  well  known  to  sailors, 
these  may  be  new  to  some,  and  a  few  of  them  may  fitly  close  this  list. 
The  appearance  of  the  sky,  the  clouds,  and  the  planets  are  of  course 
guides  to  the  sailor  as  to  the  coming  weather. 

Sailors  fully  believe  that  "The  full  moon  eats  clouds,"  and  a  circle 
or  halo  about  it  is  especially  ominous : 

"Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 
And  to-night  no  moon  we  see." 

Calais  sailors  express  it  thus: 

"Circle  round  the  moon, 
Sailors  go  aloft  full  soon." 

A  Breton  proverb  qualifies  this: 

"Never  a  circle  to  the  moon 
Should  send  your  topmasts  down; 
But  when  it  is  around  the  sun, 
With  all  the  masts  it  must  be  done." 

The  same  appUes  to  the  equally  well-known  sayings  about  the 
wind  and  rain.    This,  as  usually  heard,  reads, — 

"With  the  rain  before  the  wind, 
Your  topsail  halliards  you  must  mind ; 
But  when  the  wind's  before  the  rain, 
You  may  hoist  your  topsails  up  again." 
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For  the  boat-sailcH*,  this  is  modified : 

"When  rain  comes  before  wind, 
Halliards,  sheets,  and  braces  mind; 
When  wind  conies  before  rain. 
Soon  you  may  make  sail  again." 

Both  are  improvements  on  the  original  English  saying, — 

"If  the  rain  comes  before  the  wind, 
Unfurl  your  topsails  and  take  them  in ; 
If  the  wind  comes  before  the  rain, 
Lower  your  topsails  and  hoist  them  again." 

A  practical  precept  is  embodied  in  the  maxim, — 

''When  the  wind  shifts  against  the  sun, 
Trust  it  not,  for  back  it  will  run." 

Another  is  i^ot  less  practical, — 

"Winds  at  night  are  always  bright. 
But  .winds  in  the  morning,  sailors  take  warning." 

The  adage  with  regard  to  a  "blow"  is  sententious: 

"Long  foretold,  long  last ; 
Short  notice,  soon  past." 

The  seaman  watches  the  "glass"  with  great  anxiety,  and  has  several 
proverbs  about  it ;  one  of  these  is. — 

"When  the  glass  is  low. 
Look  out  for  a  blow; 
When  it  rises  high, 
Let  all  your  kites  fly." 

A  caution  is  given  in  the  lines, — 

"First  rise  after  very  low 
Indicates  a  stronger  blow." 

Or,- 

"When  rise  comes  after  low, 
Squalls  expect,  and  clear  blow." 

With  regard  to  the  prognostications  furnished  by  birds,  we  hs^ve  a 

few  current  sayings.    A  Scotch  rhyme  runs, — 

"Sea-gull,  sea-gull,  sit  on  the  sand. 
It's  never  good  weather  when  you're  on  the  land." 

And  another: 

"When  sea-birds  fly  to  land, 
A  storm  is  at  hand." 

A  saying  not  so  well  known  runs  thus : 

"AjV'hen  men-of-war  birds  fly  high,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  clear  sky; 
When  they  fly  low,  prepare  for  a  blow." 

There  are  also  a  number  of  proverbs  concerning  fish,  but  they  do 
not  relate  exclusively  to  the  sea,  and  are  of  little  interest  to  the  sailor. 

By  the  late  F.  S.  Bassett, 

Lieutenant,  US,N. 
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Readers  of  the  *'  United  Service^*  are 
£ordiaUy  invited  to  contribute  to  this  de- 
partment items  of  either  fact  or  fancy^ 
jprave  or  gayy  instructive  or  only  entertain- 
ing:  in  shorty  any  literary  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam likely  to  interest  our  subscribers. 


NEW  WAR  MATERIAL, 

1X>UBL£  GUNS  AND  DOUBLE  TURRETS — 
KRUPP  LONG  RECOIL  FIELD  CARRIAGES 
— SMALL- ARM  PROJECTILES  IN  THE 
LATE  WARS. 

The  firm  of  Schneider  &  Co.,  Le 
Creusot,  has  made  a  double  gun,  or 
one  in  which  two  is-ccntimetre  (6- 
inch)  guns  are  placed  close  together 
on  a  common  cradle  on  a  centre-pivot 
•carriage.  Both  guns  are  elevated  and 
<iepressed  simultaneously,  require  only 
one  elevating  arc  and  only  one  man 
for  elevating  or  depressing,  but  can 
"be  fired  either  separately  or  together. 
The  two  breech-blocks  are  opened  or 
•closed  simultaneously  by  one  move- 
ment and  swing  out  right  and  left, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other. 
One  man  is  all  that  is  required  for 
this  work. 

The  first  warship  to  be  armed  with 
the  double  gun  was  the  Chilean  Capi- 
tan  Pratt,  launched  at  La  Seyne  in 
1890.  She  had  eight  12-centimetre 
truns  in  pairs.  Canet  was  at  that  time 
<Ii rector  of  the  Seyne  works,  which 
were  afterward,  in  1897,  acquired  by 
Schneider  &  Co.,  the  subsequent  pro- 
•ducts  of  the  combined  works  being 
•designated  as  Schneider-Canet.  Canet 
remained  as  director  of  artillery. 
Tbis  same  mounting  of  double  guns 
-was  afterward  applied  in  the  French 
and  Russian  navies  in  the  Jauregui- 


berry,  the  Sebastopol,  the  Poltava  and 
the  Petropavlosk. 

In  this  older  form,  however,  the 
guns  had  separate  cradles  and  could 
be  elevated  and  depressed  independ* 
ently,  although  the  under  carriage  was 
common  to  both. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  system 
are  economy  of  weight  and  space,  re- 
duction in  weight  and  cost  of  arnuMr 
protection,  more  rapid  service  and 
with  fewer  cannoneers ;  one  good  shot 
may  be  followed  at  once  by  another. 

Although  admitting  the  advantages 
of  field  guns  rigid  in  position  and  of  a 
high  rate  of  fire,  Krupp  has  recently 
constructed  types  of  rapid-fire  gtms 
with  long  recoil.  These  comprise  car- 
riages with  two  cylinders  and  three 
models  of  carriages  with  one  cylinder. 

The  question  of  the  physical  (in- 
dividual) material  and  moral  effect  of 
small-calibre  projectiles  is  still  under 
discussion  by  the  military  world. 

Considering  first  the  individual 
physical  effects,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  results  of  recent  campaigns  lead 
to  the  following  conclusions : 

In  the  Chitral  war  of  1891  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  British  y.y  millimetre 
was  made  evident. 

In  Cuba  the  Spanish  7-millimetre 
proved  inferior  to  the  larger  calibre 
of  the  insurgents. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War 
the  same  weapon  showed  the  same 
relative  inferiority. 

In  the  Chino-Japanese  War  the  sur- 
geons unanimously  testified  to  the 
inferiority  of  the  8-millimetre  Maufa- 
ta  gun  as  compared  with  the  larger 
calibre  weapon. 
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Finally,  in  the  war  in  South  Africa 
the  low  percenftage  of  killed  and  seri- 
ously wounded  and  the  large  number 
of  the  British  wounded  rapidly  re- 
turned to  duty.  Prof.  Treves  holds 
that  the  Mauser  and  the  Lee-Metford 
are  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the 
Martini-Henry,  and  Surgeon-Major 
J.  Alvernhe  believes  the  proportion  of 
men  only  slightly  wounded  is  greater 
with  the  small-calibre  guns,  especially 
the  Lee-Metford. 

Now,  as  regards  moral  effect,  the 
small-calibre  gun  has  undoubted  ad- 
vantages. Wounds  of  the  internal  or- 
gans invariably  incapacitate,  and  as 
such  wounds  may  be  produced  up  to 
3,800  yards,  the  superiority  of  the  new 
weapon  over  the  old  is  evident. 
Moreover,  the  force  of  penetration 
and  the  flatness  of  the  trajectory  en- 
ables a  single  projectile  to  put  several 
men  out  of  action  and  to  reach  men 
beyond  the  range  of  the  old  gun. 
Adding  to  this  the  greater  number  of 
projectiles  now  carried,  tbe  increased 
rate  of  fire,  etc.,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  same  number  of  rifles  can  now 
put  a  greater  number  of  the  enemy 
out  of  action  than  formerly. 

The  fact  that  the  ratio  of  killed  to 
wounded  in  recent  campaigns  has  not 
materially  changed  is  another  indica- 
tion that  the  new  gun  is  not  inferior 
to  the  old  in  man-killing  power.  In 
the  Spanish-American,  as  well  as  in 
the  South  African  War  this  ratio  is 
still  I  to  4,  as  it  was  in  1870  and  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars. 

In  conclusion  it  may,  therefore,  be 
accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  useful 
effect  has  not  been  altered;  that  the 
wounds  not  mortal  heal  more  rapid- 
ly; that  the  power  to  stop  individuals 
is  reduced. 

In  consequence  of  this  last  effect  it 
has  been  proposed  to  increase  the 
calibre,  but  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion is  that  8  millimetres  is  sufficient, 
but  a  considerable  reduction  below 
that  is  not  advisable. 


THE    BRACCIALINI    RANGE    FINDER — MA- 
CHINE GUNS  AND  THEIR  USE  IN  WAR. 


The  electrical  range  finder  of  Major 
Braccialini  of  the  Italian  Army  has 
recently  been  tested  on  the  grounds 
of  the  works  of  William  Armstrong 
&  Co.,  at  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples.  The 
trials  were  very  comprehensive  and 
were  conducted  in  the  presence  of  a 
commission  composed  of  Lieut.-Gen. 
Torretta  and  Capt.  Righi  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  there  were  also  present  Ma- 
jor Jousselin  of  the  French  Army  and 
Lieut.  Ducci  of  the  Italian  Navy. 
•  A  torpedo  boat  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Major  Braccialini,  and  this 
was  used  as  the  moving  target  during 
the  five  days'  trials. 

The  personnel  at  the  instruments 
comprised  men  who  had  never  before 
seen  them  and  knew  nothing  of  their 
mode  of  action  or  their  method  of  use. 

Observers  who  had  never  had  any 
previous  practice  with  the  instrument 
could  readily  determine  twenty-two 
successive  times  the  range  and  azimuth 
of  the  torpedo  boat,  which  traversed 
I  kilometre  toward  the  apparatus  in 
4  minutes  and  42  seconds  (about  8.5 
miles  an  hour). 

The  height  of  the  instrument  (on 
account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide)  was  not  known  to  any  greater 
accuracy  than  about  0.25  metre,  which 
would  involve  an  error  of  i  per  cent, 
with  a  50-metre  base.  The  ranges  ac- 
tually read  off  differed  from  the  true 
ranges  ordinarily  by  from  i  to  1.5  per 
cent.  only.  Hence,  even  with  so  short 
a  base  as  50  metres,  the  results  were 
very  satisfactory.  The  maximum 
error  at  6,000  metres  was  S  per  cent. 

In  other  tests  the  torpedo  boat  with 
a  mean  speed  of  13  knots,  at  a  range 
of  2,500  metres,  rapidly  changed  po- 
sition, but  the  range  finder  was  easily 
able  to  follow  it,  and,  in  fact,  never 
lost  the  target,  although  changes  of 
45  degrees  a  minute  were  made.  It 
is   therefore   evident   that    a   torpedo 
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boat  of  30  knots  at  1,000  metres  can- 
not escape  the  range  finder. 

Capt  Righi,  who  had  never  before 
read  the  instrument,  required  from 
the  command  "Ready"  to  the  com- 
mand "Fire"  an  average  of  40.9 
seconds,  but  an  experienced  observer 
can  readily  accomplish  this  in  20  sec- 
onds. The  range  was  about  6,000 
metres. 

The  tests  thus  made  proved  entirely 
satisfactory;  in  fact,  no  other  range 
finder  has  shown  the  same  degree  of 
rapidity  and  accuracy. 


Tm^  Rey  lance  boat  is  designed  to 
serve  as  an  improvised  means  of 
transporting  troops  across  streams,  es- 
pecially cavalry.  Whenever  a  body 
of  this  latter  arm  comes  to  a  stream 
without  a  bridge,  ferry  or  ford  in  the 
vicinity  it  must  either  swim  over  and 
then  ride  all  day  wet  through,  or  make 
a  wide  detour,  or  wait  for  the  bridge 
train  to  come  up.  This,  however,  takes 
time,  and  interferes  with  the  mobility 
of  the  arm,  often  its  most  valuable 
quality. 

The  German  cavalry  is  armed  with 
the  lance,  and  this  weapon  is  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  boat,  together 
with  short,  light  connecting  pieces, 
forming  a  framework  over  which  can- 
vas is  stretched.  One  boat  has  buoy- 
ancy enough  to  carry  all  the  men  that 
can  get  into  it,  and  two  combined  are, 
of  course,  of  greater  stability,  and 
can  be  put  together  in  less  than  six 
minutes.  By  the  time  part  of  the  men 
have  unsaddled  the  rest  can  have  the 
boats  ready  for  crossing.  The  material 
for  two  boats  can  be  carried  on  one 
pack-horse,  and  he  can  follow  the 
cavalry  patrol  anywhere. 

A  number  combined  may  be  used  to 
transport  larger  bodies  (up  to  sixty 
men),  and  the  boats  can  also  be  used 
to  construct  pontoon  bridges  for  in- 
fantry. Of  course,  the  lances  can  be 
again  used  as  weapons  after  crossing 
the  stream. 


The  new  Russian  field  gun,  which 
has  been  designated  "3-inch  rapid-fire 
gun,  model  1900,"  was  manufactured 
originally  at  the  Putilow  works, 
where  1,000  pieces  were  built.  Now 
that  the  piece  has  been  definitely 
adopted,  the  other  works  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Obuchow  are  also 
called  into  requisition. 

Its  calibre  is.  7.6  cm.  (3  inches), 
and,  therefore,  differs  from  the  Ger- 
man or  French  guns  by  but  i  mm. 
The  tube  alone  weighs  360  kg.  (792 
pounds),  the  piece  complete  1,720  kg. 
(37S4  pounds),  about  the  same  as 
the  German  pieces. 

The  carriage  is  constructed  on  the 
Engelhardt  system,  with  elastic  ground 
brake  and  a  folding  spade.  The  point- 
ing can  be  done  so  rapidly  that  in 
fifty  minutes*  firing  three  or  four 
changes  of  target  can  be  made  without 
any  interruption  of  the  firing.  Ten 
shots  a  minute  can  be  fired.  The 
muzzle  velocity  is  over  610  metres 
(2,001.6  foot  seconds).  The  shrap- 
nel weighs  6.15  kg.  (13.63  pounds), 
and  contains  300  lo-gramme  hard-lead 
bullets.  The  limber  carries  thirty-six 
rounds. 

The  harness  and  saddle  of  each 
horse  weigh  140  kg.  (308  pounds), 
but  extensive  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  on  ammunition  packing  and 
its  supply,  are  to  be  made  during  the 
next  grand  fall  manoeuvres. 


During  the  past  two  years  mounted 
machine-gun  companies  have  been  in- 
troduced into  several  armies,  notably 
into  that  of  Switzerland,  and  their 
proper  organization  and  tactical  use 
have  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
discussion. 

The  purpose  of  these  companies  is 
to  increase  the  fire  effect  of  cavalry. 
The  latest  proposition,  therefore,  is  to 
make  them  an  intrinsic  part  of  the 
cavalry  squadron,  and  the  first  squad- 
ron of  each  cavalry  regiment  would 
then     be     organized     thus:       Seven 
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officers,  25  non-commissioned  officers, 
T2  mechanics,  trumpeters,  etc.,  106 
cavalrymen,  4  gunners,  8  cannoneers, 
7  train  soldiers,  with  4  Maxim  guns, 
2  ammunition  wagons,  3  provision 
and  baggage  wagons,  i  forge ;  requir- 
ing 168  saddle  horses,  8  pack  horses, 
and  14  draught  horses. 

The  necessity  for  increased  fire  ef- 
fect of  cavalry  was  felt  even  in  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870,  and  it 
was  then  proposed  to  attach  infantry 
to  the  cavalry,  but  the  present  idea  of 
attaching  mounted  machine-gun  com- 
panies serves  the  same  purpose,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserves  the  mo- 
bility of  the  cavalry.  Historical  ex- 
apiples  prove  and  the  best  authorities 
conclude  that  these  companies  can 
only  be  of  advantage  to  the  cavalry 
and  in  no  sense  a  hindrance.  They 
make  no  changes  in  the  tactics  of 
cavalry,  require  no  special  handling, 
and  merely  raise  the  fire  effect  of  the 
cavalry  regiment. 


The  new  United  States  Navy  rapid- 
fire  guns  are  the  6-inch,  s-inch,  and 
14-pounder.  They  are  all  50-calibre, 
with  high  muzzle  velocities,  3,023, 
2,990  and  3,000  foot  seconds  respec- 
tively, with  projectiles  weighing  100, 
60  and  14  pounds.  The  5-inch,  with  a 
50-pound  projectile,  gives  a  muzzle 
velocity  of  3,330  foot  seconds.  These 
remarkable  results,  probably  the  best 
yet  obtained,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
new  smokeless  powder  of  the  navy, 
and  the  increased  length  of  the  piece 
— 50  calibres. — New  York  Sun, 


TO    MY    DAUGHTER    ON    HER 
THIRD  BIRTHDAY. 

By  Caspar  Schenck. 

Three  years  old  to-day,  darling, 

Three  years  old  to-day ; 
And  the  little  feet  are  not  weary 

That  have  traveled  three  miles  of 
the  way. 


For  the  sky  was  bright  and  sunny 
O'er  the  way  that  you  have  passed. 

And  the  path  was  strewn  with  flow- 
ers— 
But,  darling,  it  cannot  last. 

A  few  more  years  of  sunshine, 
A  few  more  miles  of  flowers. 

And  then  the  path  grows  rugged, 
And  the  sky.  in  anger  lowers. 

I  cannot  save  my  darling 

From  the  grief  that  comes  to  all, 
I  cannot  shield  my  darling 

From  the  storms  that  will  surely 
fall. 

But  when  the  path  grows  rugged. 

And  storms  come  thick  and  fast. 
Hold  firmly  to  this  rule,  darling. 

And  you'll  come  out  safe  at  last. 

When  the  way's  beset  by  dangers, 
And  clouds  shut  out  the  light, 

Remember  the  rule  of  the  road,  dar- 
ling. 
And  always  keep  to  the  right. 


KIN  TO  POCAHONTAS. 

ONE    OF    HER    DESCENDANTS    TALKS    IN- 
TERESTINGLY OF  THE  INDIANS. 

Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell  left  for  Mobile 
on  his  regular  monthly  trip  to  Hon- 
duras. Before  leaving  he  was  talking 
with  a  party  of  friends  at  the  St. 
Charles  and  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  Indian  and  his  future.  "The 
Indian  is  fast  passing  away,"  said 
Gen.  Cabell,  **and  in  a  few  years  he 
will  be  no  more.  He  cannot  be  civil- 
ized any  more  than  he  has  been.  The 
Indian  will  stand  just  so  much  civil- 
ization and  no  more.  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army 
and  was  building  the  post  at  Fort 
Arbuckle  in  1855,  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Black  Beaver,  one  of 
their  great  chiefs.  We  were  p<^ular 
with  the  Indians  and  when  they  gave 
dances  or  ball  games  they  used  to 
invite  us  and  we  would  always  go. 
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One  of  the  women  had  made  me  a 
hunting  shirt  with  a  red  border  or 
stripe  on  it,  just  like  the  shirts  the 
Indians  wear.  I  was  very  proud  of 
it  and  wore  it  to  the  next  big  dance 
they  had.  Old  Black  Beaver  looked 
at  me  for  a  long  time  and  then  he 
grunted:  'Cabell,  where  did  you  get 
that  shirt?*  I  told  him  one  of  the 
women  had  made  it  for  me.  Then 
he  grunted  again :  *It  is  mighty  easy 
to  make  an  Indian  out  of  a  white 
man,  but  you  cannot  make  a  white 
man  out  of  an  Indian/  That  is  the 
whole  matter  in  one  sentence.  We 
have  been  trying  for  more  than  fifty 
years  to  make  white  men  out  of  the 
Indians  and  we  have  failed.  It  is  no 
use  trying,  because  the  thing  is  im- 
possible. 

"There  are  fewer  Indians  in  the 
Territory  now  than  most  people  think. 
A  great  many  renegade  whites  have 
gone  into  that  country  and  married 
the  girls,  and  the  consequence  is  the 
population  is  made  up  largely  of  half- 
breeds.  And  some  of  the  half-breeds 
are  cautious.  They  have  inherited 
all  the  mean  qualities  of  both  races 
and  very  few  of  the  good  qualities  of 
either  race. 

"Conditions  in  the  Territory  had 
to  be  changed.  The  dual  government 
of  tribal  Legislatures  and  tribal  courts 
and  government  officers  and  United 
States  courts  was  an  anomalous  con- 
dition which  could  not  long  endure. 
Then  the  land  question  demanded 
settlement.  The  Indians  owned  all 
the  land  and  they  were  forbidden  by 
law  to  sell  it.  The  consequence  was 
that  all  of  the  towns  which  have 
sprung  up  in  that  section  were  at  the 
mercy  of  Congress  or  the  tribal  Legis- 
latures. Merchants  could  lease  the 
land  occupied  by  their  stores,  but  this 
was  for  only  a  limited  period.  They 
never  knew  when  the  leases  expired; 
whether  they  were  going  to  be  able 
to  secure  the  place  again  or  not. 
This   uncertainty  has   prevented   the 


devolpment  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
great  agricultural  section  for  the  most 
part  and  has  some  of  the  finest  virgin 
forests  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
As  a  cotton-growing  country  it  is 
second  only  to  Texas  in  the  amount 
produced  per  acre,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  only  a  portion  of  the 
land  is  under  cultivation  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Territory  as  a  produc- 
ing section  can  be  appreciated.  Under 
theliew  regime  where  the  government 
takes  the  land  from  the  Indians  and 
guarantees  the  title  the  merchants 
have  some  guarantee. 

"Although  the  Indian  has  displayed 
little  if  any  aptitude  for  business  the 
half-breed  is  cunning  and  shrewd 
and  is  a  great  trader.  Many  of  them 
have  accumulated  large  fortunes.  One 
of  them  owned  all  the  land  on  which 
one  of  the  largest  towns  is  situated, 
and  he  has  more  than  $1,000,000. 
Another  one  owned  several  coal 
mines,  and  he  also  is  worth  $1,000,000. 
The  trader  has  been  the  Indian's 
worst  foe.  When  the  government  paid 
them  for  the  Cherokee  strip  some 
$10,000,000  or  more,  the  Indians  were 
followed  round  by  a  horde  of  gam- 
blers and  traders  of  all  kinds.  The 
Indian's  passion  for  gambling  is  well 
known,  and  before  many  days  the 
gamblers  and  traders  had  the  money, 
and  the  Indian  went  back  home  as 
poor  as  he  came.  So  outrageously 
was  he  swindled  in  some  cases  that 
the  government  refused  to  make  the 
last  payment  as  it  had  made  the  first 
one,  and  in  a  measure  protected  the 
red  men  from  the  sharks.  When  the 
Indians  are  paid  for  the  lands  all  over 
the  Territory  they  will  not  have  it 
long.  They  will  gamble  it  away  or 
squander  it  for  firewater  and  gaudy 
trinkets.  In  a  few  years  they  will  be 
poor  again.  But  they  are  just  as  hap- 
py poor  as  they  are  rich.  They  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  depending 
on  the  government  to  keep  them  alive 
that  if  they  ever  had  any  feeling  of  in- 
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dependence  it  has  left  them.  It  has 
made  no  difference  to  them  what  their 
financial  condition  was,  they  could 
always  appeal  to  Washington  and  get 
supplies,  and  they  grow  so  lazy  they 
absolutely  would  not  cultivate  the 
soil,  when  some  of  it  is  as  rich  as  any 
in  Mississippi." 

Gen.  Cabell  is  a  descendant  of  Po- 
cahontas and  is  proud  of  his  ancestry. 
He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life 
among  the  Indians,  and  was  for  a 
while  a  chief  of  the  Creeks  for  the 
Canadian  district.  He  also  had  sev- 
eral companies  of  Indians  under  his 
comipand  during  the  war,  and  at 
every  reunion  they  are  a  conspicuous 
figure.  He  says  that  at  the  last  re- 
union of  his  division,  held  at  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  several  days  ago,  there 
were  a  number  of  Indians.  There  is 
one  old  Indian  who  had  a  sword  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  wherever  he  goes,  or  wherever 
he  has  gone,  during  all  these  years 
he  wears  that  sword. 

— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


ONE  OF  THE  OLD  FIGHTERS. 

SOMETHING    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    THE 
G(K)D   SHIP  WABASH. 

For  twenty-seven  years  the  old 
frigate  Wabash  has  been  at  anchor 
off  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  per- 
forming duty  as  flagship  of  the  sta- 
tion and  receiving  ship  of  the  yard. 
It  was  over  forty-five  years  ago  that 
she  was  placed  in  commission,  and, 
after  seeing  more  active  service  than 
half  the  newer  floating  citadels,  be- 
sides a  service  as  the  "show  ship"  of 
the  American  Navy  in  foreign  ports, 
she  is  now  one  of  the  sights  of  inter- 
est to  all  visitors  to  the  Navy  Yard. 

More  men  have  crawled  awkwardly 
aboard  her  as  rank  "land  lubbers,"  to 
"go  over  the  side,"  later  to  ultimate 
fame,  than  any  other  ship  of  the  navy. 
And  there  are  men  aboard  her  now, 
who,  while  never  heard  of  by  the  pub- 


lic generally,  made  that  fame  possible 
for  others.  They  have  had  their  day, 
and  are  n6w  rounding  out  their  term 
in  comparative  quiet,  until  they  shall 
"go  over  the  side,"  with  retirement 
papers  in  their  pockets  to  return  no 
more.  They  have  done  their  share  of 
active  duty,  and  have  been  given  com- 
fortable berths  aboard,  to  guide  the 
hands  and  steps  of  the  novices  as  they 
appear. 
Hardly  any  one  visits  the  yard  now 

without  going  aboard  the  Wabash. 
There  is  very  little  left  significant  of 
her  former  power,  for  she  has  been 
gradually  stripped.  Towering  masts, 
tremendous  spars,  battery  and  all  have 
disappeared.  All  have  been  taken 
ashore  to  lighten  her  until  all  that 
remains  is  two  of  her  boilers,  enough 
to  keep  up  steam  for  heating,  fire  pro- 
tection purposes  and  electric  light- 
ing, and  some  pumping  machinery. 

Still  the  men  keep  coming  and  go- 
ing. The  average  niunber  of  men 
aboard  receiving  instruction  before 
being  assigned  to  other  ships  is  120, 
but  just  now  there  are  nearly  700 
aboard.  When  the  Prairie  and  the 
Olympia  go  into  commission  again 
this  number  will  be  materially  re- 
duced. 

Life,  aboard  the  old  ship  is  not  a 
round  of  pleasure,  although  those 
aboard  have  a  comparatively  easy 
time.  The  food  is  good,  because  of 
the  nearness  to  the  sources  of  sup- 
plies, and  it  is  possible  to  see  some 
of  the  sights  ashore.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  obtain  the  news  of  the  world 
in  general — from  a  "Jackie's"  stand- 
point at  least — because  of  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  ship's  complement. 
Every  afternoon  visitors  are  allowed 
aboard,  and  this  helps  to  relieve  the 
monotony,  and  twice  a  week  the  ship's 
band  gives  a  concert. 

All  of  the  cabins  on  the  ship  are 
old-fashioned  and  roomy.  They  lend 
themselves  well  to  decoration,  and 
many  of  the  officers  have  very  home- 
like quarters.     As  the  old  craft  was 
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a  flagship  in  her  day  at  sea,  there  are 
two  large  cabins  on  the  after  deck. 
There  are  four  decks.  The  officers 
have  their  quarters  on  the  berth  deck. 
The  men  have  their  living  quarters 
on  the  next  deck  above  the  gun  deck. 

Although  it  is  a  roomy  old  ship  they 
are  living  on,  it  seems  rather  cramp- 
ed to  many  before  they  have  been 
there  long.  The  regulation  ns^vy  rout- 
ine is  not  carried  out  rigidly,  but  the 
men  usually  roll  out  of  their  ham- 
mocks about  5 130  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  first  mess  call  is  at  6:30, 
and  the  men  go  down  in  two  lots. 
This  is  necessary  because  of  the  large 
number  on  board.  At  8  o'clock  comes 
**colors."  As  soon  as  the  flag  is 
hoisted  comes  the  muster,  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  day  are  given  out.  Men 
are  assigned  to  the  barge  which  plies 
between  the  ship  and  the  wharf,  to 
messenger  service  and  to  the  watch. 
About  the  same  time  the  officers  have 
their  breakfast  in  the  wardroom.  At 
9  o'clock  is  the  sick  call,  when  all  the 
men  who  are  ill,  or  who  think  they 
are  ill,  have  the  privilege  of  telling 
their  troubles  to  the  ship's  doctor. 
At  9:30  comes  the  call  to  quarters, 
when  everybody  aboard  ship  has  to 
fall  in.  From  9:30  to  11  the  time  is 
given  to  drill.  The  marines  go  to  the 
barracks  ashore  and  the  seamen  are 
drilled  aboard  ship.  This  is  always 
preceded  by  half  an  hour  of  calisthen- 
ics. The  long  service  men  have  to 
give  but  an  hour  to  drill.  At  11  all 
the  boats  are  called  in  and  all  drill 
ceases  aboard  ship. 

During  the  morning  men  who  wish 
to  enlist  are  allowed  to  come  aboard 
and  are  examined. 

# 

From  II  to  1 1 130  o'clock  the  men 
have  to  themselves;  then  comes  the 
iu>on  mess.  The  recruits  are  again 
drilled  after  mess  for  an  hour.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
very  little  work  to  be  done.  At  4 
o'clock  the  "liberty  parties"  leave. 
They  are  allowed  to  stay  away  until 


7:30  o'clock  in  the  morning,  unless 
they  have  a  special  leave. 

The  first  supper  mess  called  isat  4 :30 
o'clock.  Then  comes  "sundown"  and 
"evening  colors."  The  hammocks  sig- 
nal is  blown  at  7  o'clock.  All  the 
hammocks  are  then  slung,  and  the 
men  may  get  into  them  at  any  time. 
Tattoo  comes  at  five  minutes  before 
9  o'clock,  and  "taps"  at  just  9  o'clock. 
All  lights  except  those  that  are  left 
burning  at  night  are  "doused"  at  10 
o'clock. 

The  Wabash  was  one  of  five  frig- 
ates of  the  same  class,  and  was  built 
by  the  Government  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  in  1854.  She  was  then 
considered  one  of  the  finest  warships 
ever  designed,  and  the  best  modeled 
and  most  powerful  afloat.  She  made 
a  trip  abroad  shortly  after,  and  her 
type  was  generally  copied  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  ships  by  other  na- 
tions. She  was  a  full-rigged  ship  with 
auxiliary  steam  power.  Her  register- 
ed tonnage  was  3,274  and  her  displace- 
ment 5,650  tons.  She  could  steam 
seven  knots  an  hour,  and  her  total 
cost  was  $854,429.74. 

She  was  commissioned  Aug.  18, 
1856,  as  the  flagship  of  Hiram  Pauld- 
ing on  the  home  station.  She  had  a 
crew  of  thirty-seven  officers  and  615 
men.  The  battery  consisted  of  two 
lo-inch,  twenty-eight  9-inch  and  four- 
teen 7-inch  smooth-bore  Dahlgren 
guns  and  two  12-pounders.  She  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  heavily  equipped  warships  afloat. 

Her  first  commander  was  Capt. 
Frederick  Engle.  After  two  years* 
service  at  the  home  station  as  flagship 
she  was  refitted  at  New  York  and 
proceeded  abroad,  ostensibly  as  flag- 
ship of  the  Mediterranean  squadron. 
Capt.  Barron  was  her  commander,  and 
her  cruise  was  practically  for  show 
in  foreign  waters. 

She  went  out  of  commission  at  New 
York  in  December,  1859.  In  May, 
1861,  she  was  recommissioned.     She 
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sailed,  under  command  of  Capt.  Sam- 
uel Mercer,  and  had  her  initial  experi- 
ence in  actual  warfare  immediately, 
off  Charleston,  S.  C,  as  one  of  the 
blockading  squadron.  She  was  one  of 
the  fleet  that  captured  Forts  Clark  and 
Hatteras,  which  at  the  time  were  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Barron,  her  old  com- 
mander. She  led  the  line  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Port  Royal  as  the  flagship  of 
Rear  Admiral  Dupont. 

She  remained  in  the  South  Atlantic 
squadron  until  1864  and  was  then 
transferred  to  the  northern  squadron, 
and  took  part,  under  Admiral  Porter, 
in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher. 

She  went  out  of  commission  at 
the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  after  the 
war.  She  was  again  fitted  out  in  1870, 
and  became  the  flagship  of  the  Euro- 
pean squadron,  then  flying  the  flag  of 
Rear  Admiral  Alden.  She  concluded 
her  sea  service  April  24,  1875,  and 
Oct.  28  of  that  year  went  into  commis- 
sion as  local  receiving  ship. 

The  Wabash  is  now  commanded  by 
Capt.  George  H.  Wadleigh,  and  is 
the  fourth  receiving  ship  that  has  done 
duty  in  Boston  harbor.  The  first  was 
the  Columbus,  which  lay  off  Long 
wharf.  Then  came  the  old  Franklin, 
the  first  of  that  name,  which  took  up 
a  berth  at  the  navy  yard.  The  third 
one  was  the  famous  old  Ohio,  which 
was  the  receiving  ship  during  the 
rebellion,  and  upon  which,  it  has  been 
stated,  more  sailors  were  enlisted  for 
their  country's  service  than  upon  any 
other  ship  in  the  naval  annals  of  the 
world. 

The  Wabash  formerly  lay  off  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  south  of  her  pres- 
ent position,  but  the  construction  of 
the  new  dry-dock  made  necessary  her 
removal  to  her  present  position,  di- 
rectly off  the  yard  battery. 

Boston  Herald. 


Captain  Mahan's  new  book,  entitled 
*'Types  of  Naval  Officers,"  supple- 
ments  his   "Life   of   Nelson,"    which 


was  received  with  marked  approval 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Captain  Mahan  resigned  from  the 
navy  in  1896,  in  order  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  literature.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  in  September, 
1840,  and  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1859.  He  was  commis- 
sioned Commander  in  1872,  and  in 
1886  was  made  President  of  the  War 
College  at  Newport,  where  he  de- 
livered a  series  of  lectures  which 
were  really  the  foundation  of  his  first 
great  work,  "The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power  upon  History,"  issued  in  1890, 
and  followed  by  "The  Influence  of 
Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  Empire,"  in  1892.  He  went 
to  England  in  1893,  in  command  of 
the  "U.  S.  S.  Chicago,"  where  the 
fame  of  his  works  insured  him  a 
most  •  flattering  and  enthusiastic  re- 
ception, and  a  recognition  from  the 
highest  authorities  as  "the  most  dis- 
tinguished living  writer  on  naval 
strategy,  and  the  originator  and  first 
exponent  of  the  philosophy  of  naval 
history."  The  late  Admiral  Tryon,  of 
the  British  Navy,  pronounced  them 
simply   great,   the   best   things   ever 
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The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.  of  New 
York  City  have  just  received  fr6cn 
the  government  an  order  for  nearly  a 
thousand  of  their  famous  Whitman 
saddles  to  be  used  for  Philippine 
Island  service.  This  is  an  order  of 
extraordinary  size  in  the  line  of  sad- 
dles. 


We  have  received  from  the  Inter- 
national News  Co.,  %^  Duane  Street, 
New  York,  copies  of  the  Christmas 
numbers  of  Figaro,  London  Graphic, 
Pearls  Annual,  The  London  Illus- 
trated News  and  the  accompanying 
colored  pictures,  which  .this  year  are 
unusually  beautiful  and  well  worth 
framing.  In  the  advertising  pages  of 
this  issue  will  be  found  the  announce- 
ment from  the  International  News 
Co..  stating  the  price  of  these  Christ- 
mas numbers. 
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GENERAL  JOHN   WATTS  DE  PEVSTER. 


Born  9th  March,  1821,  at  No.  3 
Broadway,  in  the  First  Ward  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  being  the  seventh 
generation  resident  and  sixth  born 
therein. 

A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Honorary  member  Clarendon  His- 
torical Society,  Edmburgh,  Scotland; 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Historical 
Society,  St.  John,  Canada;  of  the 
historical  societies  of  Minnesota,  of 
Montana,  of  New  Jersey;  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States;  of  the  New 
York  Burns  Club;  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Northern  Indiana.  Hon- 
orary vice-president  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia 
(replacing  his  father,  Frederic  de 
Peyster,  E^q.,  who  died  full  of  hon- 
ors in  1882)  ;  corresponding  member 
of  the  Quebec  Literary  and  Histori- 
cal Society,  Canada,  etc.;  life  mem- 
ber Royal  Historical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  London,  Eng. ;  of  the 
Society  of  Literature,  Science  and 
Art  of  London,  Eng. ;  member  Maat- 
schaopij  Nederlandsche  Letterkunde, 
Lcyden.  Holland ;  first  honorary  mem- 
ber Third  Army  Corps  (Army  of 
the  Potomac)  Union;  honorary 
member  Third  Army  Corps,  Gettys- 
burg Battle-field  Reunion,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Honorary  Committee; 
member  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, U.  S.  A.;  of  the  Holland 
Society,  New  York;  associate  mem- 
ber Military  Institution  of  the 
United  States,  etc.,  etc.  Member, 
honorary  and  corresponding  and  life 
member  of  over  forty  State  and  lo- 
cal historical,  scientific  and  literary 
societies  and  associations,  etc.,  at 
home  and  abroad.  Colonel  N.  Y.  S. 
I.,  1846,  assigned  for  **meritorious 
conduct"  to  command  of  22d  Regi- 
mental District,  M.  F.  S.  N.  Y.,  1849; 
brigadier-general  for  "important  ser- 
vice" [first  appointment  in  New  York 
State  to  that  rank — hitherto  elec- 
tive], 1851,  M.  F.  S.  N.  Y.;  military 
a^ent  State  of  New  York,  in  Europe, 


1851-53,  appointed  by  Washington 
Hunt,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  endorsed  by  His  Excel- 
lency Millard  Filmore,  President, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  War, 
United  States  of  America,  185 1-3; 
proceeding  to  Europe  with  letters  of 
commendation  from  Hon.  Edward 
Everett,  Secretary  of  State,  United 
States  of  America,  and  Hon.  C.  M. 
Conrad,  Secretary  of  War,  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  envoys 
extraordinary,  etc.,  at  Paris,  Berlin 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the 
United  States  Charge  d' Affaires  at 
Vienna,  Stockholm  and  Naples;  as- 
sisted in  organization  of  present 
police,  New  York,  and  first  reported 
in  favor  of  paid  fire  department  with 
fire  escapes  and  steam  engines. 
1852-3;  adjutant-general.  State  ot 
New  York,  1855;  brevet  major-gen- 
eral. State  of  New  York,  for  "meri- 
torious services"  rendered  to  the 
National  Guard  and  to  the  United 
States  prior  to  and  durine  the  rebel- 
lion, by  "special  act"  or  "concurrent 
resolution,"  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature, April,  1866,  [first  and  only 
general  officer  having  received  such 
an  honor  (the  highest)  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  only 
officer  thus  bre  vetted  (major-gen- 
eral)  in  the  United  States]. 

As  long  as  the  Republicans  con- 
tinued in  power  or  exercised  execu- 
tive influence.  General  de  Peyster 
was  carried  on  the  State  Military 
Roster  as  fifth  major-general,  N.  G. 
S.  N.  Y.,  "without  command"  des- 
ignated, i.  e.,  unattached — that  re- 
mark being  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  mention  of  him  and  the 
other  four  major-generals  (see 
Legislative  Manual,  1885,  and  previ- 
ous years,  p.  546).  Member  St. 
Nicholas  Club  (resigned) ;  Union 
League  Club  (resigned),  before 
1887:  honorary  life  member  of  the 
Toledo  Soldiers'  Memorial  Associa- 
tion. Toledo.  Ohio,  1888;  honorary 
member     of     Philosophian     Society, 
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Cowan,  Pennsylvania,  i8qo,  and 
other  similar  societies;  honorary 
member  of  West  Virginia  Historical 
and  Antiquarian  Society,  Charleston, 
Kanawha  County,  W.  Va.,  1890-1; 
life  member  of  the  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  So- 
ciety, Columbus,  Ohio,  1889;  life 
member  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  i8go,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Recipient  of  legislative  and  execu- 
tive votes  of  thanks  from  the  States 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
1 891 ;  of  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  the  City  of  Kearney,  Nebraska, 
1892;  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  of  New  York,  1892,  for  a 
'*unique  and  most  valuable  gift  of 
the  ancient  historical  manuscripts, 
documents,  maps  and  deeds  so  long 
in  the  possession  of  this  distin- 
guished New  York  family,  of  which 
he  is  a  well-known  representative," 
going  back  even  to  the  term  of  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant. 

Recipient,  1856,  of  three  silver 
medals  from  H.  R.  M.  Oscar,  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  etc.,  for  a 
military  biography  of  Lenord  Tors- 
tenson.  field  marshal  generalissimo; 
of  a  gold  medal  in  1852,  from  Wash- 
ington Hunt,  governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  for  "Efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  Military  System  of  New 
York,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  Suggestions  for 
a  Paid  Fire  Department  with  Steam 
Fire  Engines,  etc.,  etc.;  of  a  gold 
medal  [only  similar  distinction  ^ever 
ordered  and  directed  and  conferred 
by  the  supreme  military  authority 
of  the  State  of  New  York],  by  a 
special   order,    dated    September   8th, 

185 1,  of  Washington  Hunt,  gover- 
nor and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  authorized  to  be  worn  in  at- 
test of  "seal,  devotion  and  meritori- 
ous services;"  of  a   j^old  medal,   in 

1852,  from  the  field  and  staff  officers 
of  his  command.  Ninth  Brigade, 
Third  Division,  New  York  State 
troops,  "In  testimony  of  their  esteem 
and  appreciation  of  his  efforts  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  an  effi- 
cient militia,"  etc.;  in  1870,  of  a 
magnificent  badge,  medal  and  clasps, 
voted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Third  Corps  (Army  of  the  Potomac) 


Union,  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Thurs- 
day, May  5th,  1870,  when  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  to  present  a  gold 
medal,  of  the  value  of  $500,  to  Gen- 
eral J.  Watts  de  Peyster,  of  New 
York,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  appre- 
ciation by  the  corps  of  his  eminent 
services  in  placing  upon  record  the 
true  history  of  its  achievements,  and 
in  defending  its  commanders  and 
their  men  from  written  abuse  and 
misrepresentation;  and  also  of  sev- 
eral other  badges,  medals,  etc.,  for 
services  in  connection  with  the  mili- 
tary services  of  New  York  State. 

Corresponding  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society,  1893;  hon- 
orary fellow  (or  member)  of  the 
Society  of  Science,  Letters  and  Art, 
London,  England,  1893;  awarded 
gold  medal  for  1894,  by  Society  of 
Science,  Letters  and  Art,  for  "scien- 
tific and  literary  attainments,"  i8th 
July,  1894. 

Recipient  of  vote  of  thanks  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  session  of 
1894,  for  a  very  fine  bronze  bas-re- 
lief, representing  the  "Encampment 
of  the  Continental  Troops  at  West 
Point-on-the-Hudson  during  the 
Revolution." 

Director  of  Gettysburg  Battlefield 

Memorial    Association    from    , 

1864,  to  June  21,  1880,  (diploma 
dated  July  4th,  1895) ;  honorary 
member  United  Empire  Loyalist  As- 
sociation of  Canada,  1895;  hereditary 
member,  1896,  Military  Society  of 
the  War  of  1812,  as  legal  representa- 
tive  of  his  mother's  brother,  (Jeorge 
Watts,  lieutenant.  First  United 
States  Light  Dragoons,  and  aid-de- 
camp to  Major-General  Winfield 
Scott,  United  States  Army:  brevet- 
ted  for  gallant  and  distinguished 
service  in  the  battle  of  Chippewa, 
5th  July  (Aug.),  1814,  (having 
saved  his  general's  life  from  the  In- 
dians in  the  British  service,  by  his 
courage  and  coolness,  prior  to  the 
battle) :  and  also  distinguished  in 
Brown's  sortie  from  Fort  Erie.  (Re- 
signed peremptorily  on  account  of 
election  without  consultation  of  his 
wishes  and  against  his  protest  of  a 
representative  of  George  Watts  and 
of  himself  while  livine). 
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Do  You  Know 

how  fascinating  English  histoty  really  is  ?  That  England, 
during  the  past  thousand  years,  has  given  to  our  literature 
more  heroes  and  heroines  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  ages  ?  What  do  you  know  of  the  private  and  per- 
sonal lives  of  her  queens,  who,  as  well  as  being  stately 
sovereigns  with  passions  of  love  and  hate,  were  living,  pal- 
pitating women  ? 

Do  you  know  of  that  king  and  queen  who  stood  bare- 
footed, and  "all  naked  from  their  waists  upward,"  in  the 
great  hall  of  Westminster  ?  Or  what  plumber's  dog  licked 
the  blood  of  a  king  ?  Or  why  Henry  VII  hanged  his  four 
English  mastiffs  as  traitors?  Or  what  king  apologized 
for  taking  so  long  to  die?  Or  why  Marlborough  and 
his  duchess  were  disgraced? 

Do  you  know  the  story  of  Thomas  k  Becket  and  the 
Emir's  daughter  ?  Of  fair  Rosamond  Clifford's  bower  in 
the  labyrinth  at  Woodstock,  and  the  telltale  silken  thread 
on  Henry's  golden  spur  that  led  to  her  becoming  a  nun  ? 
Of  Richard  II  and  the  fatal  trap-door  of  Vidomar  ?  Of 
the  dreadful  warning  that  hung  over  the  bed  of  Isabella 
of  Angoulfeme?  Of  the  queen  who  was  discovered  in 
London,  disguised  as  a  cook-maid  ? 

Do  you  know  how  the  mere  fact  that  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  putting  on,  by  mistake,  the  queen's  gloves, 
changed,  as  Voltaire  says,  the  destinies  of  Europe  ?  Or 
why  the  great  Elizabeth  and  her  prime  minister  had  to 
deal  secretly  with  Catherine  de'  Medici's  tailors?  Or 
what  that  which  passed  between  "Nan"  Boleyn  and  King 
Hal  beneath  the  yew-tree  in  the  cloistered  shade  of  Sope- 
well  nunnery,  meant  to  Wolsey  ? 

Those  who  are  interested  may  have  specimen  pages 
of  a  work  that  will  show  how  English  history  may  be  had 
in  quite  a  different  way  from  that  presented  by  Hume,  or 
Rapin,  or  Macaulay,  or  Guizot,  or  Hallam,  or  Froude. 
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THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  BOER    WAR.  ♦ 


The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  war  in  South  Africa  are  of  especial 
interest  to  us  because  of  the  fact  that  both  of  the  armies  opposed  to 
each  other  bore  points  of  resemblance  to  our  usual  war  army,  com- 
posed as  it  always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  of  a  nucleus 
of  well-trained  regular  army  and  a  great  mass  of  partially  trained 
volunteers,  with  some  very  superior  material  among  the  latter. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  great  branches,  viz. : 
preparation,  strategy  and  tactics,  which  will  be  considered  in  turn.  But 
before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  war, 
it  should  be  remarked  that  at  first  innumerable  jalse  deductions  were 
made  on  all  sides,  partly  because  many  principles,  well  understood  by 
military  men  before  th«  war,  became  for  the  first  time  the  world's 
property,  and  partly  because  several  new  elements  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  small-calibre  magazine  rifles  and 
heavy  field  guns  of  position.  By  this  time,  however,  all  these  false 
deductions  have  been  moderated,  assimilated  and  corrected  by  fur- 
ther experience  and  calmer  and  better  judgment.  The  conclusions 
now  reached  may  be  accepted  as  guides  for  future  wars,  as  they  are 
largely  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  best  military  experts  of  the 
world's  nations. 

*  The  military  movements  referred  to  in  this  paper  are  described  in  full  in  the  author's 
work,  entitled  TAe  Second  Boer  War^  published  by  Hudson-Kimberly  Publishing  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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PREPARATION. 

In  general  character  the  opposed  armies  differed  widely,  indeed,, 
they  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  each  other:  on  the  one  hand, 
a  crude  miUtia,  on  the  other  a  modern  European  army.  The  Boer 
army  was  insufficiently  organized  and  trained  in  time  of  peace,  but 
composed  of  excellent  though  undisciplined  material,  well  trained 
as  marksmen  from  their  youth. and  continuing  this  accomplishment 
by  their  mode  of  life,  surpassing  probably,  in  this  respect,  all  Euro- 
pean armies,  but  untrained  in  tactics,  hence  incapable  of  the  tactical 
offensive,  so  indispensable  for  decisive  results.  The  British  army  was 
composed  of  a  large  nucleus  of  regular  troops,  disciplined  and  trained, 
but  its  greater  part  militia  and  volunteers  of  variable  quality,  gener- 
ally only  partially  trained,  with  all  the  technical  and  scientific  means 
of  carrying  on  war  at  its  disposal. 

The  character  of  the  individual  and  the  spirit  which  actuates  him 
are  of  prime  importance  in  an  army,  and  depend  on  home  training, 
on  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country^  and  on  other  general  char- 
acteristics of  a  nation  too  subtle  for  analysis.  In  these  respects  the 
men  of  our  own  army,  regular  and  volunteer,  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  as  exemplified  in  all  our  wars  from  the  Revolution  to  the  war 
with  Spain. 

Recruitment, — ^The  method  of  recruitment  of  the  British  army  is, 
as  with  us,  by  voluntary  enlistment,  whereas  in  the  continental  armies 
it  is  by  conscription,  every  able-bodied  citizen  being  required  to 
serve  a  certain  term  in  the  army.  The  early  defeats  of  the  British  in 
the  Boer  war  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  on  this  subject  even  in 
England.  On  the  continent  the  military  writers  attributed  a  large 
part  of  the  disasters  to  the  method  of  recruitment,  and  found  therein 
a  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  compulsory  enlistment,  but  ii> 
England  public  opinion  gradually  settled  down  to  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that  voluntary  enlistment  was  still  the  best  for  theit  army. 
We  have,  therefore,  nothing  to  learn  on  this  point,  since  our  method 
still  has  a  strong  advocate  in  Europe,  and  this  after  a  war  that  tried 
the  country's  resources  to  the  utmost. 

Training, — ^The  best  training  is,  of  course,  actual  war,  but  the 
more  recent  wars  of  the  British  had  not  been  of  a  character  to  teach 
them  what  an  active, and  energetic  enemy  is  liable  to  do  on  the  battle- 
field, consequently  their  army  lacked  this  war  experience.  Next  to 
actual  war  come  field  exercises  and  maneuvers,  but  it  appears  from 
what  the  British  officers  themselves  say  that  this  kind  of  peace  train- 
ing was  inadequate  in  their  army :  first,  in  that  it  did  not  include  oiv 
a  sufficiently  large  scale  flanking  movements  by  the  troops  represent- 
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ing  the  enemy ;  secondly,  in  that  the  maneuvers  were  not  conducted 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  make  the  officers  familiar  with  the 
handling  of  large  bodies  on  the  battlefield — the  former  explaining 
why  the  British  were  continually  surprised  by  the  flanking  move- 
ments of  the  Boer  lines,  and  the  latter  accounting  for  the  tactical 
errors  considered  further  on. 

In  this,  the  lesson  for  us  to  learn  and  take  to  heart  is  that  maneu- 
vers on  a  large  scale  are  absolutely  necessary  to  train  the  officers  of 
an  army,  and  now  that  we  have  such  strong  advocates  of  this  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  efforts 
of  our  department  commanders  and  other  progressive  officers  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  promise  finally  to  bear  fruit. 

The  fine  marksmanship  of  the  Boers  and  its  great  advantage  to 
them  also  suggests  the  necessity  for  thorough  infantry  target  practice, 
but  in  this  respect  we  are  probably  superior  to  most  European  ar- 
mies, and  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  up  our  good  work. 

The  necessity  of  more  thorough  instruction  in  the  care  of  troops 
in  the  field,  in  hygiene  and  sanitation,  especially  for  the  officers,  was 
made  evident  in  this  war  as  well  as  in  other  recent  wars.  The  British 
losses  in  killed  (or  mortally  wounded)  in  battle,  up  to  October  21, 
1900,  were  391  officers  and  3,795  men,  while  those  who  died  of  disease 
numbered  162  officers  and  6,350  men.  As  a  general  rule,  losses  by 
disease  in  long-continued  wars  far  exceed  losses  in  battle,  and  another 
fact  worth  noticing  is  that  the  losses  in  battle  grow  smaller  as  the 
war  progresses,  while  those  from  disease  g^ow  greater,  and  the 
latter  in  a  higher  ratio  for  the  men  than  for  the  officers. 

This  should  teach  us  to  introduce  a  thorough  and  systematic 
course  of  instruction  in  this  subject  not  only  at  the  Military  Academy 
but  also,  in  each  of  our  schools  of  application  for  officers. 

War  Material. — The  war  material  of  the  two  armies  differed 
greatly,  yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  British  could  draw  on  all  the 
most  recent  inventions  and  scientific  apparatus,  in  the  two  most  essen- 
tial elements  on  the  battlefield  (small  arms  and  artillery),  the  Boers 
were  superior. 

The  small  arms  used  in  the  Boer  war  are  of  especial  interest  to 
the  military  world,  because  in  this  war  small-calibre  magazine  rifles 
were  used  on  a  large  scale  for  the^  first  time  in  history. 

The  British  army  was  armed  principally  with  the  Lee-Metford 
rifle  89  M.  II,  while  the  Boer  army  had  mostly  the  Mauser  gun — the 
Transvaal  Boers  the  model  '93-'95,  the  Orange  Boers  the  latest 
model,  '98.  Fire  effect  serves  as  a  basis  for  all  tactical  deductions, 
and  in  this  respect,  in  spite  of  the  other  advantages  of  the  Mauser 
gun,  the  two  must  be  regarded  as  practically  equal  on  the  field. 
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Among  the  interesting  lessons  of  this  war  are  the  physiological 
effects  of  the  modern  infantry  arm.  All  authorities  ag^ee  that  the 
wounds  from  the  small-calibre  bullets  are  more  humane  than  those 
from  the  older  large-calibre  projectiles;  indeed,  according  to  the  emi- 
nent English  surgeon,  Sir  William  MacCormac,  the  human  body  can 
in  many  cases  be  perforated  by  the  bullets  without  fatal  results,  most 
of  the  wounds  leaving  a  very  small  opening  at  the  points  of  entrance 
and  of  exit,  stopping  bleeding  of  themselves,  and  healing  very  rapidly, 
so  that  about  96  per  cent,  of  the  wounded  at  the  base  of  operations 
in  South  Africa  recovered.  According  to  Prens,  in  the  British  Medi- 
cal Journal,  the  Mauser  bullet  at  ranges  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  yards 
goes  through  bones  like  a  needle,  and  only  at  close  ranges  (up  to  500 
yards)  does  it  shatter  the  larger  bones,  while  breast  wounds  heal  read- 
ily ;  amputations  are  therefore  rarely  necessary. 

The  relative  advantages  of  the  British  and  Boer  small-arms  are 
still  somewhat  undecided,  but  the  possession  of  a  bayonet  gave  the 
British  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Boers  (who  were  without  one), 
not  because  hand-to-hand  conflicts  are  liable  to  be  very  common  in 
modern  war,  but  because  the  moral  effect  of  its  possession  confers 
tenacity  on  the  defense  and  confidence  and  esprit  on  the  attack. 

The  lesson  for  us  then  is  very  plain :  we  must  possess  a  small-arm 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  otBer  nation  in  fire  effect,  and  the  bayo- 
net should  be  retained. 

The  field  artillery  material  used  by  the  two  armies  is  an  interesting 
study,  and  warrants  careful  consideration,  for  the  experiences  of  the 
war  in  this  respect  have  revolutionized  the  world's  ideas. 

It  so  happened  that  about  the  time  the  war  opened  the  field  artillery 
ef  Europe  was  in  a  transition  stage,  but  whereas  on  the  Continent 
rearmament  with  the  new  material  had  commenced,  England,  slow 
to  adopt  the  changes  effected  on  the  Continent,  had  been  content  with 
merely  modifying  her  carriages,  while  the  guns  remained  the  same. 
Now,  since  the  Transvaal  had  been  arming  since  1896,  purchasing  the 
best  material  procurable,  and  naturally  on  the  Continent,  the  result 
was  that  the  Boers  were  possessed  of  the  latest  quick-firers,  with  fixed 
ammunition,  and  the  effective  ranges  exceeded  that  of  the  British  field 
gun  by  a  considerable  amount. 

The  principal  field  guns  of  the.  British  at  the  end  of  the  year  1899 
were  the  12-  and  is-pounders,  3-inch,  breech  loaders,  M.  95,  and  the 
5-inch  field  howitzers  firing  shrapnel,  canister  and  lyddite  shell.  The 
Boer  pieces  carried  in  the  field  were  mainly  7.5  cm.  R.  F.  Krupp, 
and  the  same  calibre  Schneider-Canet  guns,  with  a  few  15.5  cm.  of 
the  latter,  and  a  number  of  automatic  and  machine  guns  (Maxim  and 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt),  commonly  called  "pom-poms." 
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The  British  field  gun  had  a  maximum  range,  at  15  degree  eleva- 
tion, of  5,500  yards,  but  could  fire  2,000  yards  farther.  They  could 
not  utilize  the  extreme  range,  however,  because,  their  sight  was  not 
graduated,  and  their  tables  were  not  worked  out,  beyond  5,500  yards ; 
moreover,  their  shrapnel  was  timed  only  to  4,000  yards.  The  Boers,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  burying  the  trail,  and  by  firing  as  they  usually  did 
from  above  downward,  could  attain  the  extreme  range  of  7,000  yards, 
and  their  fuze  was  graduated  up  to  4,200  meters  (or  about  500  yards 
farther  than  the  British),  beyond  which  they  fired  shell.  The  British 
had,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  field  piece  to  appose  to  the 
Boer  fire  of  over  4,000  yards.  The  British  5-inch  howitzer  had  a 
range  of  only  4,900  yards,  and  frequently  failed  to  be  of  use  on 
that  account. 

Small  as  these  differences  were,  they  proved  great  in  effect,  for  they 
enabled  the  Boers  with  single  guns  to  put  a  number  of  shell  into  a 
British  battery  before  the  latter  could  reply,  and  the  only  reason 
they  failed  to  accomplish  more  than  they  did  was  because  they  had 
but  a  small  number  of  guns  and  did  not  know  the  value  of  concentrat- 
ing their  fire. 

At  Venters  Spruit*  some  forty  British  guns  were  forced  to  remain 
idle,  while  a  few  Boer  guns  shelled  the  crest  of  the  hill:  if  only  the 
British  guns  had  had  a  little  longer  range  they  might  have  afforded 
some  valuable  assistance  to  the  troops  on  top  of  Spion  Kop.  Again, 
in  the  demonstration  against  Brakfontein  heights,  preceding  the 
attack  on  the  Vaal  Kranz,  six  field  batteries  were  so  effectually  out- 
ranged that  they  had  to  stand  still,  to  be  shot  at ;  and  a  few  days  later, 
the  single  Boer  gun  on  the  Doornkloof  defied  all  the  British  guns  in  the 
plain:  a  howitzer  of  sufficient  range  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
silence  it. 

The  advantages  conferred  by  the  possession  of  a  few  guns  of  posi- 
tion were  so  marked  in  this  war  that  they,  too,  are  considered  an 
essential  part  of  a  modern  field  army.  The  15.5  cm.  guns  of  the 
Boers  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  tactics  of  several  battles,  and  the 
five  4.7-inch  guns  taken  from  the  ships  and  sent  into  Ladysmith 
before  its  isolation  probably  saved  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Boers. 

The  lesson  taught  by  these  experiences  has  already  been  learned 
by  the  nations,  and  the  proper  equipment  of  an  army  as  regards  field 
artillery  is  now  considered  to  be  a  quick-fire  gun,  perhaps  a  little  more 
mobile  than  the  present  field  gun,  capable  of  accompanying 
mounted    troops    on    the    march;     a    heavier    gun    of    long    range 
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and  a  howitzer,  capable  of  moving  with  infantry;  and  a  light  moun- 
tain gun  in  country  admitting  only  of  pack-animal  transportation. 

Our  own  Ordnance  Department  is  now  considering  the  following 
guns  for  field  artillery:  A  15-pounder,  a  30-pounder  and  a  60-pounder 
gun.  In  the  modern  weapon  mobility  is  more  easily  attained,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  these  pieces  can  be  made  sufficiently  mo- 
bile to  meet  the  demands  of  the  service  for  which  each  is  designed. 
There  is  a  tendency,  too,  to  reduce  the  muzzle  velocity,  since  the 
new  guns  with  comparatively  low  elevations  are  liable  to  turn  over 
backward,  whereas  if  the  muzzle  velocity  were  reduced  the  carriage 
would  be  much  more  stable  and  higher  elevations  could  be  given  the 
piece.  A  reduction  from  i,8oq  ft.  sec.  to  1,650  would  make  but  little 
difference  in  the  remaining  velocity  at  3,000  yards  (a  good  fighting 
range),  because  the  velocity  in  the  first  case  falls  off  rapidly  in  the  first 
few  hundred  yards  where  it  is  not  needed. 

The  pom-poms,  or  machine  guns,  in  spite  of  their  great  moral 
effect  and  their  mobility,  proved  in  reality -very  ineffective,  because 
the  low  weight  of  projectile  limited  its  action  in  depth. 

The  necessity  for  howitzers,  however,  was  clearly  shown  in  this 
campaign,  and  nearly  every  nation  of  any  consequence  has  adopted 
them. 

Among  the  more  scientific  material  which  received  application 
in  the  Boer  war,  and  which  will  probably  be  made  use  of  on  a  large 
scale  in  future  w^ars,  may  be  mentioned  the  heliograph,  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, balloons,  traction  engines,  and  searchlights. 

Communication  with  besieged  Ladysmith  was  kept  up  by  means 
of  a  heliograph  station  on  Mount  Umkolumba,  near  Weenan,  and  by 
wireless  telegraphy.  Almost  daily  communication  was  kept  up,  and 
by  the  middle  of  January,  1900,  over  41,000  words  had  been  sent  by 
heliograph  alone. 

There  were  also  several  balloons  in  Ladysmith  which  did  excellent 
service,  but  those  with  the  field  armies  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  did 
not  prove  so  useful. 

Traction  engines  proved  of  such  value  that  they  are  now  consid- 
ered an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  great  army,  and  the  more 
important  nations  of  Europe  have  already  a  number  in  store  for  use 
in  future  wars. 

Searchlights  were  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  traction  engines, 
but  a  few  were  also  taken  from  the  naval  vessels  and  mounted  on  rail- 
way cars.    Their  use  in  future  will  probably  also  be  very  extended. 

The  necessity  for  promptly  repairing  important  railway  bridges 
after  their  destruction  by  the  enemy,  has  also  indicated  the  advisabili- 
ty of  having  bridge  sections  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  a  war  to  be 
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quickly  shipped  to  points  where  they  are  required.  The  delay  to  the 
British,  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tugela  at 
Colenso,  emphasized,  this  fact,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  perma- 
nent repair  of  this  bridge  by  sections  constructed  in  England,  in  a 
very  short  period,  was  a  remarkable  feat  in  engineering. 

Preparedness. — ^The  degree  of  preparedness  of  a  nation  is  a  very 
important  factor,  and  may  have  an  immense  influence  on  the  strategy 
as  well  as  the  tactics  of  the  campaign. 

The  Boers  were  as  well  prepared  as  they  could  be  with  their  lim- 
ited resources,  but  the  English,  although  they  had  known  for  years 
that  a  collision  with  the  Transvaal  was  inevitable,  closed  their  eyes 
to  the  strategic  situation,  and  kept  the  military  forces  in  South  Africa, 
with  6,000  miles  separating  them  from  the  mother  country,  at  an 
entirely  insufficient  strength.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  small  force  left  in  Natal  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign, 
the  weak  garrisons  at  Kimberley  and  Mafeking  (guarding  the  im- 
portant railroad  from  Cape  Colony  to  Buluwayo),  and  the  insignificant 
forces  on  the  Orange  River,  covering  the  Port  Elizabeth  railway. 

In  the  shipment  of  troops  and  material  we  find  other  indications 
of  unreadiness.  The  slowness  with  which  the  first  troops  were  assem- 
bled and  shipped  was  probably  due  to  the  lack  of  a  full  supply  of 
clothing  and  equipment  in  the  storehouses;  and  the  fact  that  the 
cavalry  division  and  the  field  artillery  arrived  after  the  infantry  must 
be  attributed  to  faults  in  system  and  organization.  The  want  of 
artillery  material,  both  field  and  siege,  in  sufficient  quantity  made 
•itself  felt  early  in  the  war,  and  was  due  to  the  lack  of  a  chief  of 
artillery,  who  could  demand  that  the  proper  guns  be  sent,  and  who 
could  be  held  responsible  for  not  having  them  on  hand  in  time. 

STRATEGY. 

The  campaign  in  South  Africa,  the  first  to  fully  illustrate  the 
c^ect  of  the  modern  magazine  rifle  and  of  smokeless  powder,  fur- 
nishes no  new  principles  of  strategy  or  tactics,  but  merely  substan- 
tiates the  conclusions  long  ago  reached  by  the  best  authorities. 

Three  great  principles  of  strategy,  long  since  established,  are 
once  more  substantiated  by  a  great  war,  and  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
beyond  the  more  complicated  panorama  in  the  field  of  tactics. 

These  principles  are: 

I.  The  offensive  alone,  strategically  and  tactically,  can  lead  to 
decisive  results.  The  power  of  the  offensive  holds  good,  in  spite  of  all 
the  new  power  of  the  defense,  derived  from  the  immensely  increased 
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effect  of  modern  fire-arms  and  the  more  extended  use  of  field  in- 
trenchments. 

2.  The  correct  estimation  of  the  enemy's  preparedness  and 
strength  is  an  important  factor  in  the  art  of  war. 

3.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  hold  on  to  what  appear  to  be  important 
points  in  the  theatre  of  operations  with  large  portions  of  the  army  of 
operation,  and  armies  should  never  allow  themselves  to  be  shut  up 
in  fortifications,  except  when  there  is  no  other  means  left  them  to 
save  themselves  from  destruction. 

The  Boers,  in  spite  of  their  original  offensive  advance  with  its 
brilliant  results,  did  not  really  possess  the  spirit  of  the  offensive 
strategically,  and  were  not  capable  of  executing  the  offensive  tactic- 
ally, as  shown  by  the  subsequent  events.  In  the  early  stage  of  the 
campaign  the  offensive  is  largely  with  them,  yet  even  here  the  lim- 
itations of  their  offensive  power, — in  failing  to  strike  hard  when  they 
had  the  opportunity,  and  more  especially  in  neglecting  that  Other 
essential  element  of  the  offensive,  pursuit, — is  but  too  apparent.  On 
a  small  scale  there  were,  on  the  part  of  the  Boers,  occasional  offensive 
attacks  and  pursuits,  as  in  some  of  the  actions  in  Cape  Colony,  but 
never  with  large  bodies  of  troops.  For  cohesive  attack  they  lacked 
the  necessary  leaders,  training,  discipline  and  tactical  organization,, 
and  for  energetic  and  prompt  pursuit  they  lacked  cavalry,  for  al- 
though every  Boer  is  mounted,  he  is  not  in  a  true  sense  a  cavalry- 
man. 

With  the  British  the  spirit  of  the  strategical  and  tactical  offensive 
was  innate,  and  in  the  end  asserted  its  superiority,  but  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  campaign  it  did  not  make  itself  felt  because  of  imperfect 
organization  and  field  training,  which  led  the  British  to  adopt  an 
offensive  that  was  strategically  unsound,  in  that  the  forces  were  too 
much  subdivided,  too  greatly  scattered,  and  not  applied  with  the  best 
effect,  and  in  that  the  enemy  was  greatly  underrated  and  the  general 
situation  very  imperfectly  known. 

The  one  great  cause  of  the  early  British  disasters  was  their  under- 
rating the  offensive  and  defensive  power  of  the  Boers.  Under  similar 
circumstances,  any  other  nation  might  have  made  the  same  mistake,  in- 
deed, many  another  has  done  so;  for  example,  France  in  1870,  and 
Russia  in  1877,  and  England  had  the  further  excuse  of  the  great  distance 
of  the  scene  of  action  from  the  home  country.  Still,  history  teaches 
us  that  wars  against  irregular  troops,  defending  their  country  and 
their  homes,  are  always  to  be  rated  among  the  most  difficult  under- 
takings, and  when  in  addition  the  nation  attacking  has  to  do  so  over 
a  long  line  of  communications,  extending  across  the  ocean  for  thou- 
sands of  miles,  and  against  a  nation  well  fed,  and  fully  armed  and 
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prepared,  the  difficulties  increase  a  thousand-fold ;  hence,  it  is  all  the 
more  important  under  these  circumstances  to  estimate  correctly  the 
power  of  the  enemy. 

The  lesson  of  Metz,  where  France  lost  practically  two  armies, 
Bazaine's  and  MacMahon's,  appears  not  to  have  been  taken  to  heart 
by  the  British,  for  White's  decision  to  hold  Ladysmith,  and  the  an- 
nounced intention  to  retain  possession  of  Mafeking  and  Kimberley, 
tied  the  hands  of  the  British  leaders  in  the  field,  and  increased  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation.  Still,  simple  as  the  correct  principle  of 
action  in  this  case  appears  to  be,  it  is  often  so  different  in  practice 
from  what  it  seems  to  be  in  theory,  that  criticism  must  be  passed  with 
caution.  If,  as  is  stated,  the  fall  of  Ladysmith  and  Kimberley  would 
have  been  the  signal  for  a  general  uprising  of  the  Dutch  Boers  in 
Cape  Colony,  the  question  involves  other  than  purely  military  con- 
siderations. 

These  are  the  general  principles  of  strategy  exemplified  by  the 
campaign.  The  special  principles  that  apply  in  particular  cases  we 
will  consider  in  the  order  of  their  historic  sequence. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  strategic  position  at  the  out^ 
set.  The  wedge  of  Natal,  projecting  as  it  does  into  the  Boer  coun- 
try, appears  at  first  sight  to  confer  the  g^eat  advantage  of  always 
operating  on  interior  lines.  With  such  a  position  a  comparatively 
small  force  is  able  to  fall  on  the  fractions  of  the  enemy,  as  his  sepa- 
rate columns  cross  the  borders,  and  destroy  them  in  turn.  But  in 
order  to  do  this,  the  force  within  the  wedge  must  be  at  least  stronger 
than  any  aie  of  the  enemy's  columns,  but  the  superior  force  of  the 
Boers  enabled  them  to  overcome  this  strategic  advantage  and  turn 
the  British  positions.  In  occupying  their  too  advanced  position  at 
Glencoe-Dundee,  the  British  exposed  their  troops  to  disaster,  for  it 
is  a  maxim  of  war  that  when  a  commander  endeavors  to  cover  too 
much  he  is  apt  to  cover  nothing.  By  dividing  into  two  forces,  one 
at  Glencoe-Dundee,  the  other  at  Ladysmith,  the  British  so  weak- 
ened themselves  that  when  White  moved  out  from  Ladysmith  to  pre- 
vent the  union  of  two  Boer  columns  coming  over  the  mountains,  he 
had  but  three  thousand  men  available^  which  was  much  below  the 
strength  of  either  Boer  column.  Had  the  troops  been  concentrated 
at  one  place,  as  at  Ladysmith,  he  would  have  had  10,000  men  avail- 
able, a  number  which  would  have  been  far  greater  than  either  Boer 
column. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  consider  the  plans  of  campaign  and  their 
execution.  The  Boers'  plan  of  campaign,  to  concentrate  their  several 
columns  on  the  British  position  at  Dundee  and  Ladysmith,  was  stra- 
tegically sound  and  its  practical  execution  was  in  the  main  tactically 
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correct.  The  subdivision  of  their  forces  into  so  many  small  subdi- 
visions, which  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  separately  attacked 
and  destroyed  before  they  could  reunite,  is  open  to  criticism,  but  the 
nature  of  the  country  probably  forced  this  subdivision  upon  them. 
The  strategic  deployment  and  strategic  advance  of  the  Boers,  due  to 
their  unity  of  plan  and  action,  was  of  a  high  order,  but  they  lacked 
the  spirit  of  the  initiative  and  the  power  of  the  offensive,  as  soon 
appeared  in  their  further  operations. 

In  the  defense  of  Dundee  and  Ladysmith  the  British  showed  too 
great  a  tendency  to  be  tied  to  localities.  Instead  of  adding  to  the 
strength  of  the  British  attacking  forces,  they  weakened  the  strategic 
plan,  because  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  BuUer's  subsequent  move- 
ments were  greatly  influenced  by  the  desire  to  relieve  these  besieged 
garrisons ;  had  these  forces  retired  they  would  have  been  available  later 
to  assist  the  advancing  columns,  instead  of  being  held  in  check  as 
they  were  for  four  months:  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  defense  of 
Mafeking  and  Kimberley.  Buller's  plan  of  campaign  after  the  first 
reinforcements  began  to  arrive  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  followed 
good  strategic  principles  in  dividing  into  two  main  columns,  one 
over  Durban-Estcourt,  the  other  over  Cape  Town-Orange  River 
Station,  concentrating  on  the  Boer  country,  with  Pretoria  as  the 
ultimate  objective.  But  the  total  strength  of  his  command  did  not 
warrant  any  division;  rapid  and  decisive  results  could  only  be  ex- 
pected by  concentrating  against  the  main  Boer  army  in  Natal.  In 
the  second  epoch  of  the  campaign  the  same  mistakes  in  strategfv 
were  continued  by  the  British,  in  operating  on  three  distinct  lines, 
separated  by  from  150  to  300  miles — one  for  the  relief  of  Kimberley, 
another  for  the  direct  offensive  from  Queenstown  towards  Bloem- 
fontein,  and  a  third  for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith — instead  of  concen- 
trating on  one,  and  these  mistakes  brought  their  natural  conse- 
quences. 

In  the  third  epoch  the  brilliant  campaign  of  Lord  Roberts  illustrates 
the  effect  of  combining  all  the  reinforcements  on  one  line  of  advance. 
By  dividing  the  reinforcements  between  the  two  columns  of  Methuen 
on  the  west  and  French  in  the  center,  the  former  would  have 
had  about  25,600  men,  the  latter  about  24,000,  but  by  concentrating 
on  the  west  column  he  raised  that  to  50,000,  and  the  results  were  de- 
cisive, rapid  and  far-reaching.  They  stand  out  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  early  successes  of  the  Boers,  for  whereas  the  latter  were 
isolated  successes  of  no  general  effect,  the  former  entailed  the  retreat 
of  the  Boers  along  their  entire  line  of  defense  as  far  east  as  Natal. 

The  strategic  advance  of  the  Boers  over  such  widely  separated 
lines  (Natal,  Cape  Colony  and  the  west)  was  in  accordance  with 
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sound  principles  of  strategy,  but  the  three  lines  should  have  been 
treated  differently  in  a  tactical  sense:  In  Natal  the  strategical  and  tac- 
tical offensive  were  in  place,  because  of  the  presence  there  of  the 
main  British  force,  and  the  shortness  of  the  line  of  communications, 
whereas  on  the  other  two  lines,  after  gaining  possession  of  the  net- 
work of  railroads  or  destroying  them,  only  the  tactical  defensive 
was  warranted  by  the  small  Boer  forces. 

The  occupation  of  Bloemfontein  by  Lord  Roberts  was  a  sound 
movement  strategically,  for  it  placed  him  in  communication  with 
the  columns  of  Brabant,  Gatacre  and  Qements,  and  secured  for  him 
a  strong  base  and  a  railroad  as  a  line  of  supply. 

The  weakening  of  the  Boer  forces  in  Natal,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  very  poor  strategy,  for  they  failed  to  help  Cronje,  or  the  other 
western  army  after  his  defeat,  and  they  left  the  road  to  Ladysmith 
open.  After  the  fall  of  Bloemfontein,  however,  the  occupation  of  the 
difficult  hill  country  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  that  capital  was  a 
daring  plan,  and  promised  great  results,  for  it  placed  on  Lord  Rob- 
erts' flank  a  force  which  compelled  him  either  to  turn  aside  from  his 
advance  on  Johannesburg,  or  else  leave  his  long  line  of  communi- 
cations open  to  flank  attack. 

Roberts*  advance,  conducted  on  a  broad  front,  turning  the  Boer 
positions  successively,  was  brilliant  and  effective,  but  tactically,  as 
will  appear  further  on,  he  did  not  reap  the  full  reward  of  his  suc- 
cessful strategy. 

The  Boers,  instead  of  taking  up  the  offensive  and  attacking  the 
British  around  Bloemfontein  with  determination,  split  up  their  forces 
and  engaged  in  a  number  of  minor  affairs  which  had  no  real  connec- 
tion with  the  original  object  of  their  strategical  advance. 

In  the  last  epoch,  Roberts'  third  campaign  against  Botha  to  the 
east  of  Pretoria  was  a  splendid  achievement.  In  the  first  two,  how- 
ever, he  failed,  because  he  had  not  advanced  BuUer  from  Laing's  Nek 
to  take  Botha  in  flank,  the  movement  which  finally  ended  the  organ- 
ised resistance  of  the  Boers. 

TACTICS. 

The  great  power  of  the  defensive  was  so  prominently  brought 
out  in  the  early  part  of  this  war  that  many  authorities  began  to  an- 
nounce an  entire  change  in  tactics.  Nevertheless,  closer  study  soon 
showed  the  necessity  for  adopting  the  offensive  in  order  to  secure 
decisive  results;  indeed,  this  is  the  one  great  lesson  taught  by  the 
war. 
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The  important  tactical  principles  corroborated  by  the  battles  in 
South  Africa  are : 

1.  The  purely  frontal  attack  is  no  lon^^er  successful. 

A  frontal  attack  must  alwavs  be  combined  with  flank  'attacks,  and 
the  latter,  in  case  the  enemy  takes  prompt  counter-measures,  must  be 
extended  into  far  outflanking  movements.  Many  portions  of  the  line 
must  stand  temporarily  on  the  defensive ;  such  portions  should  resort 
immediately  to  intrenchments.  The  tendency  of  the  British  to  make 
simple  frontal  attacks^  as  at  Magersfontein,  Modder  River  and  Co- 
lenso,  is  to  be  condemned  as  too  great  a  waste  of  life  in  these  days 
of  enormous  strength  of  the  defense;  moreover,  such  attacks  were 
invariably  failure^.  Whenever  they  tried  pressure  on  the  flanks,  as  at 
Elandslaagte  and  Riedfontein,  they  were  successful.  The  great  per- 
centage of  losses  in  officers  (at  Glencoe,  14J4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
losses)*  was  due  to  the  great  power  of  the  defensive.  The  officer's 
duty  is  to  get  his  men  forward,  and  if  he  stops  to  consider  his  own 
safety  he  is  liable  to  miss  his  main  duty. 

2.  Thorough  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's  position  is  an  essential 
preliminary  to  battle. 

Before  the  battle  of  Colenso  reconnaissance  had  established  the 
presence  of  Boer  forces  south  of  the  river;  nevertheless  BuUer  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  Tugela  line  without  determining  the  strength  and 
position  of  these  forces.  Throughout  the  campaign  this  weakness 
of  the  British  subordinate  commanders  is  painfully  in  evidence,  and 
many  of  the  disasters  were  due  to  the  neglect  of  proper  reconnaissance 
and  outpost  duty.  Even  on  the  battlefield  patrol  duty  between  the 
separate  columns  was  neglected,  and  at  Nikolson's  Nek  this  neglect  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  one  entire  column,  because  it  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  repulse  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  general  line. 

3.  Turning  movements  must  be  supported  by  a  general  attack 
along  the  enemy's  front. 

The  neglect  of  this  was  the  grave  fault  of  several  of  Buller's  battles : 
Spion  Kop,  Vaal  Kranz,  Pieter's  Hill.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  reinforcing  the  threatened  point.  An  energetic  attack 
along  the  entire  line  would  have  prevented  that  constant  shifting  of 
forces  by  the  Boers  which  enabled  them  to  make  such  good  use  of 
their  small  force  and  their  interior  lines. 

4.  The  offensive  alone  promises  decisive  results. 

This  is  the  great  lesson  of  the  war.  The  lack  of  the  tactical  offensive 
on  the  part  of  the  Boers  neutralized  all  the  advantages  of  their  brilliant 
strategical  offensive  in  Natal,  and  enabled  the  British  to  transfer  the 
decisive  theatre  to  the  west.    So  long  as  the  Boer  defensive  remained 

*  At  Spicheren  the  Germans  lost  4^  per  cent. 
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intact  at  all  points  of  their  line  it  succeeded,  but  the  moment  the 
British  oflfensive  broke  that  line  at  a  single  point  the  entire  line  gave 
way.  Lord  Roberts*  well  planned  and  prepared  oflfensive  advance, 
executed  with  rapidity  and  energy,  promptly  compelled  the  Boers 
to  give  up  their  fastnesses  at  Magersfontein. 

5.  The  infantry  attack  must  be  prepared  by  an  efficient  artillery 
bombardment. 

On  the  Tugela,  for  example,  the  British  did  not  prepare  for  the 
attack  by  a  proper  and  effective  artillery  bombardment,  and  either 
followed  this  artillery  duel  too  soon  by  the  infantry  advance,  or  (as 
at  Magersfontein)  they  left  too  long  an  interval.  Moreover,  the  in- 
fantry of  the  attack  must  move  up  and  support  the  artillery  by  its 
fire  action,  in  order  to  compel  the  enemy  to  occupy  his  positions  and 
thus  offer  targets  for  the  artillery.  At  Magersfontein  the  British  in- 
fantry remained  in  rear  and  gave  no  assistance,  consequently  the 
Boers  lay  quietly  in  their  trenches  during  the  bombardment.  The 
two  arms  must  work  together:  artillery  and  infantry  preparation 
for  attack  are  not  two  successive  phases  of  a  battle,  but  must  be 
simultaneous. 

6.  Artillery  Are,  to  be  effective,  must  be  concentrated. 

The  Boers,  although  adepts  in  hiding  their  artillery,  never  suc- 
ceeded in  concentrating  its  fire,  and  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  their 
want  of  success. 

The  British  artillery,  too,  lacked  tactical  handling,  for  there  was 
no  concentration  of  groups  of  batteries,  except  at  Paardeberg,  where  "• 
Roberts  attained  true  artillery  mass  fire. 

7.  The  field  artillery  must  protect  itself  against  surprise  by  its 
own  scouts. 

These  special  artillery  scouts  are  mounted  men,  selected  from 
the  batteries  and  formed  into  patrols,  whose  duty  it  is  to  precede  the 
batteries,  clear  up  the  ground,  look  up  the  enemy's  position,  keep  in 
touch  with  him,  and  report  whatever  demands  reporting.  It  is  to- 
day considered  to  be  no  dishonor  to  lose  a  battery  on  the  battle- 
field, provided  its  sacrifice  is  demanded  by  the  general  situation,  but 
the  loss  of  Long's  guns  at  Colenso  was  unnecessary  and  due  entirely 
to  improper  reconnaissance. 

8.  To  cross  a  river  in  the  face  of  a  prepared  enemy,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  of  all  to  obtain  full  possession  of  the  nearer  bank. 

Buller's  neglect  of  this  condition  explains  the  results  of  his  failurci 
at  Colenso. 

9.  To  reap  the  full  rewards  of  znctory,  energetic  pursuit  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  failure  to  pursue  after  victory  was  one  of  the  grave  faults 
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of  the  Boers, — ^at  Colenso,  Venter's  Spruit,  Magersfontein,  Storm- 
berg,  and  on  numerous  other  occasions.  Had  they  pursued  after 
Magersfontein,  Roberts  would  not  have  found  Methuen's  army  so 
close  up  to  Cronje's  as  to  enable  him  to  make  his  secret  preparations 
and  pass  unobserved  around  Cronje's  flank. 

10.  Field  maneuvers  on  a  large  scale  are  necessary  to  prepare 
armies  for  war. 

The  British  field  maneuvers  were  inadequate  to  teach  practically 
either  the  proper  employment  of  the  separate  arms,  or  that  of  the 
three  arms  combined,  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  correct  estimation 
of  their  own  or  the  enemy's  fire  effect,  to  impress  upon  troop  leaders 
the  necessity  for  proper  flank  attacks,  or  to  practice  the  superior  offi- 
cers in  exercising  high  command. 

These  are  the  more  important  lessons  to  be  learned  by  the  Boer 
war.  Many  other  tactical  principles  are  illustrated  and  emphasized^ 
but  the  lessons  they  teach  are  comparatively  unimportant. 

John  P.  Wisser^ 
Major,  Artillery  Corps,  U.S.A. 
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A   MESSAGE  FROM  AMERICA.  ♦ 

Fate  unexpectedly  imposed  upon  me  in  the  last  week  of  October  a 
brief  journey  to  the  United  States,  from  which  I  did  not  return 
until  November  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It  follows  that  my  survey 
of  political  affairs  during  the  month  was  taken  from  a  new  and,  in 
one  sense,  a  remote  standpoint.  But  if  I  found  myself  for  the  time 
an  outsider  so  far  as  British  politics  were  concerned,  compelled  to 
trust  largely  to  the  newspapers,  and  American  newspapers  at  that,  for 
my  knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  London,  I  had  the  advantage 
of  learning  something  at  first  hand  of  the  United  States'  view  of  the 
European  situation,  and  of  seeing  for  myself  how  political  events  are 
trending  in  the  great  and  astounding  nation  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
Fortune  and  the  kindness  of  friends  favored  me  signally  in  one 
respect.  I  was  enabled  to  learn  directly  from  the  highest  political 
personages  in  the  United  States  in  what  manner  opinion  is  shaping 
itself  over  the  great  problems  of  the  future,  and  though  much  that 
was  conveyed  to  me  was  necessarily  of  a  confidential  nature,  I  am 
able  as  the  result  of  my  brief  sojourn  at  Washington  to  put  the 
American  view  of  affairs  before  my  readers  in  an  authentic  shape. 
Inasmuch  as  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  England  and  some 
other  European  countries,  people  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  water- 
shed of  party  divisions  and  to  be  facing  new  problems  and  possibly 
new  paths,  it  cannot  be  uninstructive  for  once  to  give  this  chronicle 
something  of  an  international  character.  None  of  us  can  be  the 
worse  for  knowing  the  opinions  which  others  at  a  distance  from  our 
shores  have  formed  of  our  position  and  our  prospects. 

I  was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  moment  at  which  I  landed  in 
New  York.  I  found  that  great  and  bewildering  city — so  like  an 
English  town  in  many  respects,  so  completely  unlike  to  it  in  others 
— ^in  the  throes  of  the  most  important  and  passionate  electoral 
struggle  through  which  it  has  passed  for  many  years.  It  was  a 
battle  in  which  all  the  forces  that  made  for  order,  good  government, 
and  public  morality  seemed  to  have  banded  themselves  together  in 
order  to  attack  that  recognized  citadel  of  dishonesty,  corruption,  and 

*  Reprinted  by  arrangrement  with  the  Leonard-Scott  Co.,  7  Warren  St.,  New  York 
city,  American  pnolighers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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vile  oppression  known  to  the  world  as  Tammany  Hall.    It  is  not  for 
an   Englishman  to  hold  mere  partisan  views   in   connection  with 
American  politics,  but  no  Englishman  can  have  been  in  New  York 
during  the  second  week  of  last  month  without  finding  that  for  the 
moment  party  divisions  seemed  to  have  been  swept  away,  and  that 
in  their  place  was  to  be  found  only  the  broad  impassable  gulf  which 
divided  Tammany  from  the  rest  of  the  community.     Not  a  few  of 
the  New  York  journals  complained  that  the  people  of  Englsind  did 
not  understand  the  true  character  of  the  situation  or  the  gravity  of 
the  results  that  depended  upon  the  election  of  the  Mayor  of  New 
York.    Nobody  could  be  in*  New  York,  however,  without  appreciat- 
ing the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  struggle.     The  intelligent 
English  reader  knows  that  the  municipal  government  of  New  York, 
which  has  for  many  years  past  been  virtually  monopolized  by  the 
Tammany  Ring,  has  been  habitually  denounced  by  Americans  them- 
selves as  being  of  the  vilest  possible  character.     The  New  York 
policeman,  according  to  the  opponents  of  Tammany,  has  long  been  a 
terror  not  to  the  evil-doer,  but  to  the  honest  and  peaceable  citizen. 
This  probably  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  facts,  but  it  is  an  exaggera- 
tion which  has  a  foundation  of  truth.     It  has  unfortunately  been 
established  beyond  contradiction  that  an  immense  number  of  houses 
of  ill-fame  and   other   resorts   of  disorderly  characters   have   been 
under  the  direct  protection  of  the  police.     The  friends  of  social 
purity  in  the  city  have  brought  even  graver  charges  against  the 
official  defenders  of  the  morals  and  personal  rights  of  the  com- 
munity.    They  have  alleged  that  a  body  of  infamous  young  men, 
to  whom  the  name  of  "cadets"  was  given,  had  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  decoying  girls  of  tender  years  and  young  women 
into  the  dens  of  infamy  which  abound  in  certain  quarters  of  the 
town.     These  odious  criminals  generally  effected  their  purpose  by 
means  of  a  mock  marriage  with  their  chosen  victims.     No  sooner 
had  they  got  them  into  their  power  than  they  handed  them  over 
to  the  brothels  in  whose  pay  they  were.     When  once  installed  in 
these  places  the  victims  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  lost  to  their  friends 
and  families,  inasmuch  as — according  to  the  allegation  of  the  re- 
formers— ^the  police  were  on  the  side  not  of  the  unhappy  sufferer, 
but  of  the  wretches  who  had  captured  her  for  the  purpose  of  their 
vile  merchandise.    I  do  not  make  these  statements  on  my  own  author- 
ity.   I  do  not  even  vouch  for  their  truth.    All  that  I  can  answer  for  is 
the  fact  that  these  things  were  said  to  be  true  by  the  leaders  of 
municipal  reform  in  New  York,  and  that  an  immense  proportion 
of  the  population  credited  the  assertion.    There  were  other  scandals, 
less  odious  but  hardly  less  irritating,  in  connection  with  the  methods 
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of  government  adopted  in  connection  with  the  Tammany  Ring — 
grave  scandals  affecting  the  exploitation  of  public  rights  for  the  en- 
richment of  private  persons,  or  the  neglect  to  discharge  the  most 
urgent  duties  of  municipal  administration.  One  had  only  to  visit 
the  streets  where  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  absolutely 
destroyed  by  the  construction  of  the  hideous  elevated  railway,  in 
order  to  see  an  instance  of  the  former  abuse.  The  instances  of  the 
latter  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned,  though  one  at  least  cannot 
fail  to  strike  every  stranger.  New  York  is  a  city  which  was  origi- 
nally laid  put  on  a  simple  and  admirable  plan.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  streets  running  from  west  to  east  across  the  island,  and 
intersected  by  certain  long  avenues  which  run  from  north  to  south. 
Both  streets  and  avenues  are  numbered,  and  so  long  as  the  numbers 
are  known  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss  in  finding  his  way  from  one  part 
of  the  city  to  another.  But  at  present  not  one  street  in  twenty — and 
there  are  more  than  a  hundred  of  them — shows  its  number.  The 
numbers  used  to  be  affixed  to  the  old  street  lamps.  These  have 
been  removed  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  electric  light,  and 
Tammany  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  place  the  numbers  on  the  new 
lamps  or  the  street  corners.  The  result  is  that  the  stranger  finds  him- 
self in  a  labyrinth  to  which  there  is  no  key,  and  can  only  advance 
by  addressing  numberless  inquiries  to  passers-by. 

The  battle  of  last  month  against  Tammany  was  not  waged  merely 
against  the  alleged  police  patronage  of  gross  immorality,  or  the  cor- 
ruption which  enabled  the  governing  ring  to  enrich  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  community,  or  even  against  the  scandalous 
neglect  of  the  duties  of  local  administration.  It  went  beyond  all 
these  things,  and  struck  at  the  administration  of  justice  by  the 
authorities  appointed  by  Tammany,  as  being  in  itself  scandalous  and 
corrupt.  All  these  charges  have  been  brought  against  Tammany 
and  its  great  leader  or  "boss,"  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  for  years  past. 
But  the  contest  of  last  month  was  distinguished  from  all  its  pre- 
decessors by  one  significant  fact.  Hitherto  Tammany  has  been  the 
favored  child  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  though  many  good 
Democrats  did  not  like  its  methods  and  were  secretly  ashamed  of  its 
reputation,  they  felt  bound  when  the  pinch  came  to  support  it  with 
their  vote.  This  year,  however,  the  Democrats  themselves  wavered 
in  their  support  of  the  Croker  oligarchy.  Some  months  ago  Mark 
Twain,  in  the  loneliness  of  his  summer  home,  dreamed  of  a  scheme 
by  which  the  friends  of  good  government  might  combine,  without 
regard  to  their  views  upon  national  politics,  in  order  to  give  a 
casting  vote  in  favor  of  the  ticket  which  represented  honesty  and 
good  administration.    Whilst  he  was  dreaming  certain  young  men 
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in  New  York  were  acting.  They  formed  the  Acorn  Society,  for 
the  very  purpose  contemplated  by  the  famous  humorist.  Mr.  Clem- 
ens at  once  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  this  society,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  long  and  honorable  career  Mark  Twain  stood  forth  on 
public  platforms  to  join  in  the  assault  upon  Tammany.  Many  young 
Democrats  joined  the  Acorn  Society,  whilst  the  whole  force  of  the 
Republican  party  was  directed  against  the  forces  of  corruption.  To 
an  outsider  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  electoral  struggle 
was  the  fact  that  all  the  churches  and  all  the  newspapers  seemed  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  assailants  of  Tammany.  I  do  not  know  that  a 
similar  state  of  things  was  ever  witnessed  before  in  a  great  popular 
struggle.  A  hundred  pulpits  echoed  with  denunciations  of  the  "boss" 
and  his  satellites — denunciations  which  were  as  full  flavored  as  any 
of  the  eloquence  recorded  in  the  pages  of  "Martin  Chuzzlewit."  A 
score  of  daily  newspapers  followed  suit,  and  held  up  Mr.  Croker  and 
most  of  the  candidates  on  the  Tammany  ticket  to  the  scorn  and 
contempt  of  honest  men.  There  seemed  to  be  an  equal  degree  of 
unanimity  in  society.  Everybody  appeared  to  be  against  Tammany 
— everybody  with  the  rarest  exceptions.  Sitting  in  one  of  the  g^eat 
smoking-rooms  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel  a  day  or  two  before 
the  election,  I  heard  two  friends  greet  each  other.  Their  talk  in- 
stantly turned  upon  the  election,  and  one  of  the  two  boldly  declared 
that  he  meant  to  "vote  Tammany."  His  friend  replied,  "You  do? 
Then  never  speak  to  me  again,  sir.  You  are  going  to  play  the  part 
of  a  scoundrel!*'  With  all  this  apparent  unanimity  of  feeling  in 
pulpit,  press  and  popular  resorts,  it  seemed  impossible  that  Tammany 
should  have  a  chance.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  enemies  of  the  great 
corporation  anticipated  the  result  of  the  fierce  contest  with  fear  and 
trembling;  whilst  Mr.  Croker  and  his  friends  approached  the  end  of 
the  struggle  with  the  boastful  defiance  of  Goliath  in  the  face  of  David. 
The  tyranny  of  Tammany  had  been  so  severe,  and  had  enjoyed  im- 
punity so  long,  that  decent  people  could  not  believe  that  its  yoke  was 
at  last  to  be  cast  off;  whilst  those  who  had  faith  in  the  star  of  the 
"boss"  were  confident  that  he  was  equal  to  the  feat  of  winning  the 
election  in  defiance  of  the  public  opinion  of  New  York.  On  the  eve 
of  the  election  Mr.  Croker  boldly  announced  that  his  returns  showed 
a  plurality  of  votes  for  the  Tammany  ticket  of  47,000,  and  there  were 
a  great  many  Republicans  who  believed  him.  No  concealment  was 
made  of  the  means  by  which  Tammany  was  to  win  in  the  teeth  of 
the  opinion  of  the  electors.  Briefly  stated,  those  means  were  fraud 
and  corruption.  The  papers  told  the  citizens  that  Tammany  had 
thirty  thousand  outsiders  ready  to  be  poured  into  the  city  to  person- 
ate genuine  electors  directly  the  poll  opened,  and  a  few  hours  before 
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the  polling  began  everybody  was  informed  that  Mr.  Croker  was  dis- 
tributing "dough,"  in  other  words  money,  to  his  chosen  agents  to  the 
amount  of  £  160,000.  The  men  who  came  out  of  the  room  in  which 
this  dough  was  being  distributed  had  smiling  faces,  and  declared 
emphatically  that  Tammany  would  win  once  more. 

Some  special  points  in  the  contest  deserve  to  be  noticed,  because 
they  added  much  to  the  fiercenesss  of  the  struggle.  Thus,  the 
Tammany  candidate  for  the  Mayoralty  was  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard, 
a  gentleman  of  high  personal  character,  who  had  once  been;  con- 
spicuous for  his  hostility  to  Tammany  rule.  His  old  friends  deplored 
the  fact  that  he  should  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  insidious  influence 
of  Mr.  Croker,  but  they  were  none  the  less  bitter  at  his  allowing  his 
name  and  personal  reputation  to  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  misrule 
and  corruption,  and  they  were  evidently  anxious  to  teach  him  that 
political  inconsistency  so  great  was  a  blunder  as  well  as  a  crime. 
For  the  high  office  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Tammany  had 
nominated  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  the  retiring  Mayor  of  New  York,  and  a 
man  so  notoriously  involved  in  the  worst  methods  of  Crokerism  that 
a  protest  had  been  issued  by  the  members  of  the  New  York  Bar, 
including  members  of  both  political  parties,  declaring  his  conspicuous 
unfitness  to  hold  any  judicial  office.  I  do  not  remember  any  elec- 
tion in  this  country  in  which  any  candidate  had  to  face  such  a 
storm  of  personal  invective  as  that  which  was  directed  against  Mr. 
Van  Wyck  in  this  titanic  contest.  Even  his  supporters  quailed  be- 
fore it,  and  admitted  as  the  election  drew  near  that  Van  Wvck 
would  have  to  go;  but  when  they  referred  to  the  man  whose  char- 
acter was  blackened  every  morning  in  half  the  papers  in  the  city, 
it  was  to  declare  to  the  passing  stranger  that  he  was  "a  martyr,  sir, 
a  perfect  martyr."  For  the  important  post  of  District  Attorney,  to 
which  the  functions  of  pubHc  prosecutor  are  attached,  the  reform 
candidate  was  Mr.  Jerome,  his  Tammany  opponent  being  Mr.  Unger. 
The  reformers  felt  that  they  would  only  have  achieved  a  maimed 
victory  if  they  elected  the  rest  of  their  ticket  and  failed  to  secure 
the  return  of  Mr.  Jerome,  for  in  that  case  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  New  York  would  still  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Tammany. 
Mr.  Jerome  made  more  speeches  and  worked  harder  than  any  other 
candidate  on  either  side  and  it  was  impossible  for  even  an  outsider 
to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  his  candidature  was  the  crucial  point  in 
the  struggle. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  English  reader  an  idea  of  the  passionate 
energy  with  which  the  contest  was  waged  down  to  the  very  hour  at 
which  the  polUng  began.  The  expenditure  on  the  side  of  Tammany 
must  have  been  enormous.    Every  hoarding  in  the  city  bore  placards 
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— strikingly  handsome  and  artistic  in  design — setting  forth  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Shepard  and  invoking  the  name  of  Mr.  Carnegie  on  his 
behalf.  For  three  days  before  the  election  an  address  from  Mr. 
Shepard  himself  to  the  electors  occupied  the  most  prominent  place 
in  every  newspaper  as  a  ^'displayed"  advertisement;  whilst  the  won- 
derful electoral  organization  which  has  so  long  enabled  Tammany  to 
defy  its  enemies  was  strained  to  the  uttermost  in  order  to  secure 
another  success.  On  the  other  side  was  the  great  tide  of  popular 
enthusiasm,  which  demanded  the  abolition  of  a  hateful  system  and 
the  redress  of  intolerable  wrongs.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
reform  party  did  not  leave  Tammany  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  elec- 
tioneering lies.  One  of  the  arguments  used  against  Mr.  Croker 
was  that  he  was  virtually  an  Englishman,  and  that  to  defeat  him 
would  be  to  disappoint  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  England.  Most  of 
the  newspapers  referred  to  him  scornfully  as  "the  Squire,"  and  one 
at  least  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  King  Edward  took  a  keen  interest 
in  his  cause  and  had  promised  him  an  earldom  if  he  were  successful ! 
On  the  other  hand,  Croker  himself  was  most  anxious  to  exploit  the 
anti-English  feeling  in  his  own  favor,  and  he  accordingly  put  forth 
the  following  declaration  to  reassure  those  who  believed  that  he  had 
fallen  im,der  the  social  influences  of  London  and  Berkshire:  "The 
election  of  the  Democratic  candidates  will  not  onlv  be  a  rebuke  to 
the  slanderers  of  our  city,  but  also  an  endorsement  of  the  party's 
attitude  against  the  tyrannical  English  Government  in  its  cruel  and 
unholy  war  against  one  of  our  sister  Republics."  In  short,  poisoned 
weapons  were  used  on  both  sides  in  the  mighty  duel,  though  Tam- 
many used  them  w\th  a  freedom  and  a  lack  of  scruple  not  displayed 
by  the  reformers.  Everybody  now  knows  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion. It  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  November,  and  it  ended 
in  the  complete  and  humiliating  overthrow  of  the  band  which  had 
so  long  held  New  York  in  a  shameful  and  painful  thraldom.  When 
the  news  was  made  known,  and  when  the  people  realized  that  the 
reign  of  Boss  Croker  was  at  an  end,  there  was  an  outburst  of  popular 
enthusiasm  the  like  of  which  I  have  seldom  seen.  Bonfires  blazed 
in  the  streets,  horns  were  blown,  banners  flew  from  countless  windows, 
and  men  went  about  everywhere  with  smiling  faces  congratulating 
each  other  upon  a  victory  for  public  decency  and  good  government, 
the  full  effect  of  which  time  alone  will  reveal.  To  a  stranger,  not 
the  least  significant  sign  of  the  effects  of  that  victory  was  the  fact 
that  the  police  of  New  York  appeared  in  the  streets  after  the  elec- 
tion with  their  clubs  sheathed  instead  of  carried  ostentatiously  in 
the  hand,  and  that  they  deigned  to  answer  the  inquiries  addressed 
to  them  with  an  unexpected  and  unusual  civility. 
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I  have  culled  a  sentence  from  one  of  Mr.  Croker's  declarations  in 
which  he  sought  to  rouse  popular  feeling  against  England  on  account 
of  the  South  African  war.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  state  that  the 
result  of  the  election  showed  the  non-existence  of  hostility  to  this 
country  in  connection  with  our  war.  The  real  issue  of  the  conflict 
was  so  much  nearer  to  the  personal  interests  and  feelings  of  the 
electors  of  New  York  than  any  question  of  foreign  politics,'  that  it 
naturally  overrode  every  minor  consideration.  What  the  present  feel- 
ing of  the  American  people  is  concerning  the  war,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  state  authoritatively.  Their  courtesy  to  the  passing  stranger 
within  their  gates  led  those  of  them  with  whom  I  conversed  on 
the  subject  to  speak  with  gentleness  and  moderation.  That  the 
question  had  ceased,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to  interest  that  great 
uninstructed  mass  of  Americans  who  know  nothing  but  what  their 
daily  newspapers  choose  to  tell  them,  was  plainly  apparent,  and  was 
admitted  to  me  by  a  leading  representative  of  the  Boers,  whose 
acquaintance  I  made  in  New  York.  The  war  has  ceased  to  interest 
the  public  in  the  United  States ;  they  are  tired  of  it,  and  as  they  are 
not  compelled,  like  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  follow  its  fortunes 
with  an  ever-growing  anxiety,  they  have  ceased  to  think  or  speak 
about  it  at  all.  I  doubt  if  even  the  presence  of  Mr.  Kruger  in  New 
York  would  cause  another  outburst  of  popular  sympathy  with  the 
Boers.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  best-informed 
men  in  the  United  States  do  not  take  a  grave  view  of  England's 
position  in  South  Africa,  and  of  the  disastrous  effect  which  that 
position  has  upon  her  fortunes  in  other  directions. 

I  went  from  New  York  to  Washington,  a  city  I  had  long  been 
anxious  to  see.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
which  the  political  and  legislative  capital  of  the  Republic  presents 
to  its  chief  commercial  city.  Even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  a  famil- 
iar tale,  I  must  state  some  of  the  outward  impressions  which  Wash- 
ington made  upon  my  mind.  Congress,  of  course,  was  not  sitting, 
but  the  President  and  all  the  members  of  the  government  were 
in  residence,  and  the  social  season  of  the  capital  was  beginning.  The 
first  idea  that  Washington  conveys  to  the  visitor  is  that  of  a  gar- 
den city.  Everywhere  fine  and  spacious  boulevards,  planted  with 
flourishing  trees,  seem  to  radiate  to  different  points  of  the  compass. 
Numerous  squares  and  open  spaces  add  to  the  impression  that  thci 
city  is  set  in  a  garden.  There  are  still  remaining  some  of  the  old 
wooden  houses  that  struck  Dickens  and  other  travelers  as  being  so 
incongruous  in  such  a  place.  But  they  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
their  place  is  being  taken  by  long  rows  of  handsome  villas,  and 
by  some  stately  houses  which  convey  a  sense  of  wealth  and  comfort 
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not  less  marked  than  that  created  by  the  best  part  of  Fifth  avenue 
itself.  The  public  buildinigs  would  be  regarded  with  admiration  in 
any  European  capital.  The  glories  of  the  Capitol  have  been  told 
so  often  that  they  need  not  be  retold  here;  but  the  Congressional 
Library,  which  faces  the  Capitol,  separated  from  it  only  by  a  wide 
and  umbrageous  green,  is  a  unique  building  that  can  bear  comparison 
with  any  modern  edifice  in  the  world.  Inside,  one  passes  from  one 
gleaming  white  marble  hall  to  another,  until  the  sense  of  spacious- 
ness becomes  almost  bewildering.  The  great  rotunda  devoted  to 
readers  made  me  sigh  as  I  thought  of  the  like  apartment  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  corridors  and  ante-chambers  are  decorated 
by  an  almost  endless  series  of  mural  paintings,  the  work  of  the  most 
famous  artists  the  American  Continent  has  produced.  The  true 
American  enterprise  and  ingenuity  have  been  shown  in  the  appli- 
cation of  ingenious  mechanical  devices  to  the  work  of  the  librarian  and 
his  stafY.  By  means  of  an  electrical  railway  which  runs  in  and  out, 
upstairs  and  down,  from  the  centre  of  the  rotunda  to  all  parts  of  the 
vast  building,  it  is  possible  for  a  reader  to  obtain  any  book  he  wants 
within  three  and  a  half  minutes  of  his  application  for  it  at  the  libra- 
rian's desk.  In  the  storage  rooms  there  is  a  perfect  classification  of 
the  books.  But  what  most  surprises  and  delights  the  English  visitor 
is  the  feeling  that,  whilst  the  great  collection  of  books  which  is 
gathered  here  is  most  handsomely  housed,  there  is  room  for  the 
accumulation  of  three  or  four  times  the  number  of  volumes ;  so  that 
more  than  one  generation  must  pass  away  before  any  department 
becomes  crowded.  There  are  many  features  of  the  building  which 
are  novel  to  the  European.  Thus,  one  very  richly  appointed  cham- 
ber is  devoted  to  members  of  the  Senate,  whilst  another  and  a  larger 
one  is  reserved  for  the  House  of  Representatives.  One  room  is  given 
up  to  the  readers  of  newspapers,  including  the  newspapers  of  the 
current  day.  Another  enables  any  citizen  who  visits  the  place  to 
study  at  his  comfort  the  magazines  and  periodical  publications  of 
the  world.  Many  pages  might  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  this 
noble  institution,  over  which  the  chief  librarian,  Mr.  Putnam,  presides 
with  so  much  grace  and  so  genuine  an  enthusiasm ;  but  I  must  sum 
up  everything  by  saying  that  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  Washington  ought  to  be  visited  by  every  stranger 
who  lands  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States. 

The  Treasury  Building,  and  the  great  edifice  in  which  are  com- 
bined the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  what  corresponds  to  our 
own  Foreign  Office,  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  public  build- 
ings in  London,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  excepted.  Everywhere  of 
course  within  these  buildings,  as  in  the  Library,  the  "elevator"  is  in 
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constant  use,  transporting  visitors  from  floor  to  floor  with  perfect 
ease  and  wonderful  celerity.  But,  after  all,  to  my  mind  the  gem  of 
Washington  is  not  any  one  of  these  new  and  vast  erections,  but  the 
home  of  the  President,  the  old  and  time-honored  White  House.  I 
had  heard  so  much  said  in  disparagement  of  the  official  residence  of 
the  chief  of  the  Republic,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  when 
the  White  House  was  pointed  out  to  me.  It  is  literally  white,  and 
it  gleamed  like  burnished  silver  in  the  brilliant  November  sunshine 
when  I  first  saw  it.  Its  paramount  note  is  a  dignified  simplicity.  Its 
like  may  be  found  set  in  the  woods  and  lawns  of  many  an  English 
park.  But  seldom  have  I  seen  such  a  building  more  effectively 
situated  than  the  White  House  at  Washington,  with  its  foreground 
of  lawns  and  trees,  its  great  conservatory,  and  its  flanking  supports 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  administrative  offices.  It  looks  what  it  is, 
not  a  palace,  but  the  home  of  a  gentleman,  the  simplicity  of  which 
is  not  devoid  of  a  certain  measure  of  stateliness.  I  learned  with 
pleasure  from  the  lips  of  President  Roosevelt  himself,  when  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  presented  to  him,  that  he  at  least  recognizes  the 
eminent  fitness  of  his  official  home  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
dedicated,  and  that  he  has  no  sympathy  with  the  demand  of  a  section 
of  the  American  public  for  its  enlargement  or  reconstruction.  It  has 
a  curious  effect  upon  an  Englishman,  especially  after  the  tragedy  at 
Buffalo,  to  see  that  the  only  guards  about  the  portals  of  the  White 
House  are  a  couple  of  policemen,  and  that  men  and  women  of  every 
degree  are  free  to  enter  it  unquestioned.  The  public  receptions  in 
the  East  Room,  when  the  President  was  "At  home"  to  every  citizen 
who  chose  to  call,  and  when  he  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  shaking 
hands  with  a  long  file  of  undistinguished  visitors,  have  been  abandoned 
during  the. present  Presidency,  and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  Wash- 
ington against  their  renewal.  But  the  President  is  still  accessible 
to  any  visitor  properly  introduced,  or  who  can  satisfy  his  watch- 
ful secretaries  that  he  has  a  claim  to  an  audience.  In  my  own  case 
I  was  received  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  immediately  before  a  meeting  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being  introduced  to  the  several 
ministers  in  the  President's  own  room.  It  would  be  impertinent  on 
my  part  to  give  anything  like  a  personal  description  of  the  holders 
of  the  great  administrative  offices  in  the  United  States;  but  at 
least  I  may  record  my  impression  that,  man  for  man,  they  will  com- 
pare not  unfavorably  with  the  members  of  any  Cabinet  in  Europe. 
The  lack  of  any  kind  of  formality  in  a  private  reception  at  the  White 
House  is,  to  an  Englishman,  its  most  striking  feature.  President 
Roosevelt's  bearing  is  so  frank  and  hearty,  and  his  intelligence  so 
keen,  that  no  one  can  meet  him  without  feeling  that  he  is  in  the 
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presence  of  the  chosen  of  the  people;  but  he  is  hedged  in  by  no  re- 
strictions of  court  etiquette,  and  he  greets  his  visitor  with  the  cordial 
simplicity  of  a  gentleman  welcoming  a  friend. 

On  ascending  the  great  staircase  that  leads  from  the  hall  to  the 
President's  room,  the  eminent  man  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  the 
honor  of  presentation  drew  my  attention  to  the  group  of  reporters 
gathered  on  the  first  landing — a  striking  proof  of  the  position  which 
the  Press  holds  in  the  unwritten  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
When  I  was  descending  the  staircase  after  my  visit  to  the  President^ 
I  was  accosted  by  these  eager  gentlemen,  who  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  my  identity,  with  an<  inquiry  as  to  whether  I  had  any- 
thing to  tell  them  regarding  my  interview  with  Mr.  Roosevelt* 
This  apparently  was  the  common  custom  of  the  place,  and  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers  every  evening  told  their  readers  not  only  the 
names  of  those  who  had  been  received  by  the  President  during  the 
day,  but  the  errands  on  which  they  had  seen  him,  and  the  result  of 
their  visits. 

Since  Mr.  Roosevelt's  accession  to  the  Presidency,  the  White 
House  has  been  brightened  by  the  prescence  of  a  family  of  young 
children,  and  it  promises  to  become  the  centre  of  the  social  life  of 
Washington.  The  President  himself  seems  to  be  liked  and  admired 
by  everybody,  including  those  who  are  not  among  his  political  sup- 
porters; and  despite  the  fears  expressed  by  a  few  as  to  his  alleged 
impulsiveness  of  disposition,  he  seems,  so  far  as  an  outsider  can 
judge,  to  be  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  great  office  with  every 
prospect  of  a  successful  term.  I  ought  to  say  at  this  point  that  it 
was  touching  to  hear  on  all  sides  the  tributes  that  wer.e  borne  to  the 
high  character  and  personal  magnetism  of  Mr.  McKinley.  A  lady 
belonging  to  the  Democratic  party  had  tears  in  her  eyes  when  she 
talked  to  me  of  the  late  President's  indescribable  charm  of  manner. 
"Nobody  left  his  presence,"  she  said,  "without  feeling  that  he  was 
leaving  a  friend ;  he  won  everybody  who  came  in  contact  with  him.'* 
This  tribute  to  a  side  of  Mr.  McKinley's  character  of  which  those  at 
a  distance  knew  nothing  helps  to  explain  the  depth  of  the  grief  with 
which  he  is  still  mourned  in  Washington. 

It  has  been  pleasant  to  indulge  in  this  brief  digression  concerning 
some  of  the  external  features  of  Washington — all  the  more  pleasant 
because  I  have  graver  subjects  to  deal  with  before  completing  this 
article.  I  should  have  liked  to  dwell  upon  the  social  side  of  life  in 
the  capital,  upon  the  brilliant  and  inexhaustible  hospitality  showered 
upon  the  stranger,  upon  the  wonderful  interest  attaching  to  the 
Metropolitan  Club,  where  one  seems  to  meet  in  friendly  and  informal 
intercourse  the  bearers  of  most  of  the  famous  names  in  current 
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American  history — ^ministers,  generals,  admirals,  politicians,  diplo- 
matists, and  men  of  letters.  I  should  like  above  all  to  have  touched 
upon  the  feeling  of  most  visitors,  that  Washington  is  a  city  where 
the  best  side  of  cultured  American  life  is  to  be  found,  and  where 
the  "almighty  dollar,"  if  it  is  not  less  almighty  than  elsewhere,, 
is  at  least  not  obtruded  upon  one's  notice;  but  I  must  pause  and 
turn  to  those  questions  of  politics  which  it  is  my  business  to  touch 
upon  in  these  pages — questions  which  I  had  the  advantage  of  dis- 
cussing with  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  statesmen. 

"When  is  the  South  African  war  going  to  end?"  This  was  the 
first  question  addressed  to  me  by  the  newspaper  reporter  who  boarded 
our  ship  before  it  had  reached  New  York,  and  from  that  time  forward 
until  I  left  the  country  it  was  always  sounding  in  my  ears.  To  the 
best  of  my  belief  it  was  hardly  in  a  single  instance  addressed  to  me 
in  an  unfriendly  spirit.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  movement  of 
popular  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Boers  seems  to  have  died  down.  It 
may,  of  course,  be  revived  again,  but  ior  the  moment  it  is  dormant. 
But  among  the  educated  classes  there  is  almost  as  keen  an  anxiety 
with  regard  to  the  prospect  before  us  in  Africa  as  there  is  in  this 
country.  There  is  no  disposition — ^at  all  events,  in  discussing  the 
question  with  an  Englishman-:— to  adopt  a  tone  of  querulous  criticism. 
I  talked  with  many  of  the  most  famous  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Republic,  and  there  was  not  one  who  uttered  a  disparaging  word 
with  regard  to  our  army  and  its  achievements  in  South  Africa.  Most 
of  them  shrugged  their  shoulders  good-humoredly  when  I  made  any 
reference  to  the  Philippines,  and  admitted  frankly  that  it  did  not  lie 
with  the  United  States  to  twit  Great  Britain  because  of  the  unex- 
pected prolongation  of  the  struggle  with  the  Boers.  Not  a  few  of 
them  referred  to  the  termination  of  their  own  Civil  War,  and  to  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee  whilst  he  still  commanded  a  large  and 
capable  army  in  the  field,  because  he  had  convinced  himself  that 
conquest  was  inevitable,  and  saw  that  to  continue  to  fight  would  be 
to  involve  the  South  as  well  as  the  North  in  miseries  incalculable* 
"General  Lee  might  have  kept  up  a  guerrilla  war  for  years  if  he  had 
chosen,"  said  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Cabinet 
to  me;  "but  he  was  a  noble  soul,  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  patriot, 
and  so  he  chose  the  pain  of  surrendering  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
murderous  war  a  outrance.  But  your  Boers  have  chosen  differently^ 
and  they  seem  resolved  to  fight  until  they  are  exterminated  rather 
than  accept  English  domination.  I  don't  think  that  anything  like 
it  was  ever  seen  before.  I  cannot  understand  it  or  explain  it;  but 
there  it  is,  and  it  constitutes  a  fact  of  the  greatest  gravity,  not  only 
to  England  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 
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And  then,  my  friend,  whose  name,  if  I  were  to  give  it,  would  add 
immense  weight  to  his  opinion,  went  on  to  utter  words  of  warning  so 
serious  in  tone,  so  frank  and  decided,  that  I  had  no  alternative  but 
to  accept  them  as  a  solemn  message  from  the  representative  of  all 
that  is  best  in  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  my  own  country. 

He  began  by  an  assurance,  which  was  not  needed  by  those  who 
knew  him,  that  throughout  his  life  he  had  entertained  a  desire  that 
was  passionate  in  its  intensity  for  the  maintenance  of  union  and  good- 
will between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  an  intimation 
that  all  that  he  had  to  say  was  consistent  with  his  personal  sympathy 
with  us.  ''But  I  do  not  think  that  you  in  England  realize  the  depth 
of  the  feeling  that  exists  outside  your  ozvn  country  on  the  subject  of 
the  war,  or  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation  which  that  feeling  has 
brought  into  existence.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  American  feeling, 
which  is  largely  on  your  side;  but  the  more  friendly  we  are  to  England 
the  more  anxious  we  are  to  see  you  extricated  from  the  meshes  of  the 
net  in  zvhich  you  are  nozv  caught.  It  is  terrible  to  think  of  the  pitiful- 
ness  of  the  whole  thing,  and  of  the  loss  zvhich  has  been  suffered  by 
humanity,  ozving  to  the  effacement  of  England  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  the  consequefvt  absen-ce  of  influen<:e  on  the  side  of  justice, 
and  progress" 

My  friend  went  on  to  tell  me  of  the  almost  daily  appeals  that  were 
being  made  to  the  United  States  Government  by  the  representatives  of 
European  Powers  to  take  some  step  for  ending  the  war.  "0/  course 
we  can  do  nothing.  We  are  powerless;  everybody  is  powerless.  It  is 
your  own  country  alone  that  can  solve  the  problem.  The  European 
Pozvers  knozv  that,  and  when  their  Ministers  make  representations  to 
us  here,  they  always  declare  that  they  are  speaking  unoMcially,  though 
we  knozv  quite  zvell  that  their  governments  are  backing  them.  Does 
England  realize  all  the  graznty  of  the  situation  and  the  extent  of  the 
danger  in  which  this  state  of  foreign  feeling  involves  her?  Does  she 
not  see  hozv  others  are  gaining  by  her  absorption  in  South  Africa? 
Would  Russia  have  ever  dared  to  act  as  she  has  done  in  China  during 
the  last  tzvo  years,  if  she  had  not  knozvn  hozv  full  your  hands  were 
elsezvhere?  And  now  you  have  the  Near  Eastern  question  being 
opened  up,  whilst  you  are  practically  pozverless  to  take  any  part  in  its 
solution.'' 

In  this  fashion  and  at  some  length  my  friend  talked  to  me  during 
an  interview  that  impressed  itself  most  deeply  on  my  mind.  I  have 
given  his  words  as  accurately  as  I  can  from  notes  made  immediately 
after  I  left  him.  Their  weight  was  increased  by  the  tone  in  which 
they  w^ere  uttered,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  listening  to  the  voice  of 
one  of  the  truest  friends  Great  Britain  has  outside  her  own  borders. 
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Not  only  from  this  statesman,  but  from  others,  I  heard  emphatic 
language  regarding  our  duty  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  world  at 
large;  and  again  and  again  I  was  asked  why  we  did  not  come  to  a 
frank  discussion  with  the  Boers.  No  one  suggested  for  a  moment 
that  we  should  yield  to  the  Boer  demand  for  independence,  but 
between  independence  and  absolute  subjection  there  was  surely  room 
for  negotiations  that  might  bring  about  the  solution  which  all  desire. 
Naturally,  the  melancholy  disaster  at  Brakenlaagte,  reported  early  in 
the  month,  strengthened  the  arguments  of  those  who  thought  that 
in  our  own  interests  we  ought  to  make  peace  as  soon  as  possible, 
provided  we  maintained  our  own  honor  and  secured  the  substantial 
objects  we  had  in  view.  It  was  clear  that  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
war  were  followed  as  closely  in  Washington  as  in  London.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  with  very  few  exceptions  everybody  to  whom  I  spoke 
desired  the  victory  of  England  in  the  interests  of  civilization  at  large, 
whilst  all  recognized  and  admired  the  dogged  perseverance  with 
which  the  nation,  having  set  its  hand  to  the  plough,  was  following  the 
rough  furrow  to  the  end. 

Apart  from  the  absorbing  question  of  war,  the  topics  of  inter- 
national politics  which  seem  to  have  the  greatest  interest  for  the 
American  public  were  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the  so-called  Ameri- 
can invasion  of  England.  The  former  was  the  subject  to  which  the 
politicians  seemed  to  attach  most  importance;  the  second  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  man  in  the  street.  Only  one  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  whom  I  met  in  an  informal  way  at  a  dinner-table,  preached, 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  Canal,  the  doctrines  of  pan- 
Americanism.  He  asked  me  what  our  government  meant  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  Canal,  and  I  of  course  replied  that  I  was  not  in 
the  secrets  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  though  I  could  not  conceive 
that  there  was  any  real  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  a  question  of 
such  vital  interest  to  the  United  States.  "The  Government  of  the 
United  States,"  he  replied,  "has  no  secrets  to  keep.  Some  Senator 
gets  to  know  everything,  and  he  at  once  takes  the  whole  country  into 
his  confidence.  I  only  hope  that  you  are  right  in  your  representation 
of  English  opinion  on  the  subject,"  and  he  plainly  implied  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  business  if  this  were  not  the  case.  I  was  not  unprepared 
for  this  opinion,  but  I  confess  I  was  surprised  when  this  gentleman, 
holding  a  position  of  great  responsibility  in  the  administration,  after 
referring  to  Cuba  and  its  ultimate  destiny,  calmly  remarked  that  the 
United  States  would  eventually  have  to  acquire  not  only  Cuba  but  the 
whole  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  including  our  own  possessions  there ! 
**They  are  of  no  value  to  you,  and  they  are  of  immense  political  im- 
portance to  us."    I  suggested  that  he  was  looking  so  far  ahead  and 
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taking  so  much  for  granted,  that  I  could  not  with  any  advantage 
continue  the  discussion,  and  with  a  grave  nod  of  assent  he  allowed  it 
to  drop. 

But  the  man  in  the  street,  represented  by  the  New  York  merchants, 
the  newspaper  reporters,  and  the  chance  traveling  companions  whom 
I  met,  was  all  alive  on  the  subject  of  the  American  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. John  Bull,  he  thought,  was  thoroughly  scared  by  the  inroads 
of  American  competition,  and  he  eagerly  demanded  some  corrobora- 
tion of  this  belief  of  his.  I  had  to  reply — to  his  evident  astonishment 
— ^that  I  feared  we  were  not  scared  enough,  and  that  he  must  not  take 
the  articles  in  sensational  newspapers  as  representative  of  the  real 
feeling  of  England.  So  far  as  the  masses  of  the  population  were  con* 
cemed,  the  only  incident  of  the  so-called  "invasion"  which  seemed  to 
excite  them  was  the  attack  of  the  American  tobacco  trust  upon  Lon- 
don. It  was  an  evident  disappointment  to  most  of  my  interlocutors  of 
his  class  to  find  that  we  were  not  panic  stricken  over  the  inroads  of 
American  commerce  and  manufactures.  No  Englishman  can  visit 
the  United  States,  however,  without  feeling  that,  though  there  may  be 
no  cause  for  panic,  there  is  very  real  ground  for  alarm  in  the  compari- 
son between  the  industrial  position  of  the  two  countries.  America  is 
just  now  enjoying  a  veritable  flood-tide  of  prosperity.  Its  business 
and  its  wealth  seem  to  be  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  so  far 
from  resting  satisfied  with  the  golden  harvest  they  are  now  reaping  as 
the  reward  of  years  of  enterprise  and  foresight,  the  American  people 
appear  to  be  daily  extending  their  boundaries,  pushing  forward  into 
new  territory  in  search  of  fresh  triumphs,  and  everywhere  displaying 
the  keenness,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  almost  limitless  fertility  of  re- 
source which  have  enabled  them  during  the  last  thirty  years  to  make 
so  prodigious  an  advance  in  commerce  and  industry.  Our  best  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  make  no  secret  of  their  conviction 
that  Great  Britain,  compared  with  the  United  States,  has  fallen  into  a 
state  of  lethargy  which,  unless  it  be  speedily  shaken  off,  must  enable 
the  latter  country  to  leave  it  hopelessly  behind  in  the  race  for  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  prosperity.  That  we  in  England  are  not 
absolutely  blind  to  this  truth  is  proved  by  the  number  of  deputations 
from  railway  companies  and  great  industrial  concerns  that  have  re- 
cently visited  America  in  order  to  study  the  methods,  and,  if  possible, 
catch  the  spirit  of  our  great  rivals.  But  much  more  than  has  yet  been 
attempted  must  be  done  in  this  direction  if  we  are  not  to  be  beaten 
in  the  struggle.  No  lesson  is  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind 
than  this  as  the  result  of  my  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  best  people  in  the  United  States  take  a  much  keener  interest 
in  the  domestic  politics  of  Great  Britain  than  might  be  supposed,  if 
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one  were  to  judge  by  the  extent  to  which  Englishmen  are  interested 
in  the  internal  policy  of  the  Republic.  Almost  everybody  whom  I 
met  in  New  York  and  Washington,  after  the  inevitable  talk  about 
the  war,  turned  to  the  fortunes  of  political  parties  in  this  country, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Opposition.  "What  has 
come  over  your  Liberal  party,"  said  men  who  recalled  with  gratitude 
the  names  of  Bright  and  Gladstone,  "that  it  should  have  allowed  itself 
to  sink  into  its  present  state  of  disunion  and  impotence?  Surely  the 
greatest  of  all  English  parties  has  not  fallen  never  to  rise  again." 
Then  followed  eager  questionings  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  next  gen- 
eral election,  and  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  new  ministry  to 
replace  one  which  has  clearly  few  friends  or  admirers  on  American 
soil.  Lord  Salisbury  was  almost  invariably  spoken  of  with  respect, 
though  it  was  urged  that  he  had  done  his  work  and  ought  now  to  seek 
relief  from  a  position  the  burden  of  which  had  become  too  heavy  for 
him.  His  colleagues,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  were 
seldom  discussed.  Not  one  of  them,  it  was  clear,  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  recognition  of  Americans.  As  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  what- 
ever his  vogue  in  the  United  States  may  once  have  been,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  now  at  an  end;  his  part  in  connection  with  our  disastrous 
war  has  hopelessly  estranged  the  American  people  from  him.  But  one 
man's  name  was  on  every  lip.  I  heard  it  alike  from  the  Americans  I 
met  on  board  ship,  from  the  busy  men  of  business  "down  town,"  from 
the  frequenters  of  the  clubs,  and  from  the  statesmen  and  ministers  at 
Washington.  "What  does  Lord  Rosebery  mean?  Why  does  he  not 
come  forward  and  take  his  proper  place  in  public  life?  It  seems  to 
us  Americans  that  he  is  the  only  possible  man  in  the  present  crisis,  and 
that  until  he  takes  up  his  work  again  you  are  in  a  hopeless  condition." 
Thus  spoke  to  me  one  of  the  ministers  I  met,  and  then  he  added  with 
a  regretful  smile,  "I  suppose  that  like  Garrick 

**  He  cast  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack, 
For  he  knew,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  whistle  them  back.*' 

This  was  the  universal  sentiment.  It  failed  to  take  account  of  facts 
which  relieve  Lord  Rosebery  of  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility 
thus  attributed  to  him,  for  those  facts  are  even  less  known  across  the 
Atlantic  than  at  home;  but  its  strength  and  universality  in  a  land 
separated  from  our  own  by  a  thousand  leagues  of  stormy  ocean 
astonished  me.  I  found  myself  living  among  ardent  Roseberyans, 
whose  confidence  in  the  ex-Premier  was  not,  however,  unmixed  with 
a  certain  degree  of  regret,  and  even  resentment,  because  of  his  pro- 
longed abstinence  from  that  public  work  which  seemed  to  his  friendly 
critics  to  be  imposed  upon  him  as  a  personal  duty>   The  announcement 
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made  in  the  New  York  papers  just  before  I  left  that  he  was  about  to 
return  to  the  political  arena  excited  everywhere  unmistakable  interest 
and  pleasure. 

I  talked  with  more  than  one  famous  soldier  and  sailor  on  the  ques- 
tion of  our  army  and  the  deficiencies  in  our  system  of  military  organ- 
ization which  the  war  had  revealed.  They  were  lenient  critics,  and 
they  spoke  with  respect  of  the  great  qualities  of  our  common  soldiers, 
fully  appreciating  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  been  confronted 
in  South  Africa;  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  maintain 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  our  defensive 
forces.  "The  needs  of  your  empire  have  outgrown  the  strength  of 
your  army :  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  continue  as  you  are."  Usual- 
ly some  form  of  compulsory  service  in  the  militia  was  spoken  of  as 
inevitable  and  necessary.  But  upon  one  point  there  was  absolute 
unanimity :  that  was  as  to  the  importance  of  making  our  military  ser- 
vice a  serious  profession,  and  divorcing  it  absolutely  from  rank  and 
wealth.  "Your  officer  must  live  upon  his  pay  if  he  is  to  do  any  good, 
and  must  look  to  his  career  in  the  army  for  his  advancement  in  life,'' 
was  what  I  heard  from  many  different  lips.  One  small  incident  which 
happened  to  me  at  Washington  threw  significant  light  upon  the  system 
in  the  United  States.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  leading  army  official 
I  was  made  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  a  member  both  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan and  the  Army  and  Navy  Clubs.  This  gentleman,  when  he  called 
upon  me  to  intimate  the  fact,  advised  me  to  use  the  ^letropolitan 
Club  in  preference  to  the  other,  adding  that  the  Army  and  Navy  Club 
was  the  resort  of  the  officers,  and  that,  as  they  all  had  to  live  upon 
their  pay,  it  was  necessarily  less  luxurious  in  its  appointments  and 
service  than  the  great  civilian  club.  I  wonder  how  a  member  of  our 
own  Guards  Club  would  have  received  this  intimation !  Washington 
was  deeply  interested,  whilst  I  was  there,  in  the  progress  of  the  trial 
of  Admiral  Schley,  with  whom  there  appeared  to  be  wide-spread  sym- 
pathy. It  was  not  unnatural  that  those  who  were  watching  this  cause 
celebre  should  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  case  of  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  and  the  sentiment  of  all  classes  was  distinctlv  in  favor  of  the 
reliever  of  Ladysmith. 

One  great  question  uppermost  in  the  ^inds  of  most  Englishmen 
when  they  think  of  the  United  States  I  must  leave  without  any  definite 
answer.  Again  and  again  English  newspapers  have  asked  if  we  are 
really  liked  by  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  and  if  we  can  trust 
them  to  be  our  friends  in  the  unknown  future  which  stretches  before 
both  countries.  I  found  some  symptoms  of  the  existence  of  deep- 
seated  antagonism  to  Great  Britain  in  certain  quarters.  Whilst  I 
was  in  New  York  this  feeling  found  open  and  almost  violent  expression 
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in  the  shape  of  protests  against  a  speech  made  at  the  dinner  of  the 
British  Schools  and  Universities  Cktb  by  General  Brooke,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  birthday.  "Eng- 
land has  never  conquered  any  country  but  for  that  country's  good," 
said  General  Brooke  on  the  occasion  in  question,  and  his  statement 
M'as  loudly  and  hotly  contested  by  a  certain  number  of  American 
citizens.  I  had  marked  their  speeches  for  quotation  here,  but  on  full 
consideration  I  refrain  from  giving  them,  partly  because  these  speak- 
ers were  men  absolutely  unknown  in  England,  and  presumably  of 
small  importance  in  the  United  States,  and  partly  because  it  would 
be  unfair  to  regard  such  utterances  as  typical  of  American  opinion. 
What  I  can  positively  affirm  from  my  own  experience,  such  as  it  was, 
is  that  whilst  no  one  can  safely  generalize  regarding  a  nation  so  vast, 
so  strangely  mixed  and  so  heterogeneous  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  men  of  light  and  leading,  both  in 
Washington  and  New  York,  are  not  merely  passively  but  actively 
friendly  to  Great  Britain.  The  sentiment  of  imperialism,  which  is  now 
so  powerful  in  both  political  parties  in  the  Unite^  States,  though  it  is 
not  absolutely  without  its  dangers,  so  far  as  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  are  concerned,  has  had  a  distinctly  beneficial  influence  upon 
American  feeling  towards  England,  and  has  made  men  realize  the  fact 
that  both  the  interests  and  the  perils  of  the  two  countries  are  to  a 
large  extent  identical.  Moreover,  the  story  of  the  Spanish  War  has 
certainly  not  been  forgotten.  It  was  pleasant  for  an  Englishman  to 
hear  the  most  famous  of  all  the  officers  who  took  part  in  that  conflict 
pause  in  the  midst  of  a  glowing  narrative  of  a  decisive  battle  to  say, 
"It  was  there  that  you  English  came  in.  You  were  our  friends,  and 
we  had  no  others."  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  sense  of 
gratitude  is  exceptional  or  ephemeral;  its  existence,  indeed,  was 
proved  by  almost  all  that  I  heard  from  the  many  eminent  Americans 
whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet. 

I  left  Washington,  the  city  of  pleasant  gardens,  wide  boulevards, 
and  noble  buildings,  deeply  impressed  by  the  fact  that  I  was  quitting 
the  spot  where,  in  days  in  which  the  present  generation  will  have  no 
part,  the  policy  of  one  of  the  greatest  States  the  world  has  ever  known 
will  be  fought  out  and  finally  settled  for  weal  or  woe;  and  with  a 
grateful  heart  I  recognized  not  only  the  exuberant  hospitality  but  the 
unfeigned  kindliness  of  spirit  which  all  whom  I  met  seemed  prepared 
to  show  to  the  visitor  from  the  mother  country. 

Landing  in  Liverpool  from  that  wonderful  triumph  of  naval 
architecture,  the  Oceanic,  unquestionably  the  finest  vessel  now  afloat, 
I  found  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  treaty  had  just  been  signed  by  Mr. 
Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote,  and  that  thus  one  possible  cause  of  dif- 
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ference  between  the  two  countries  had  been  removed.  I  found  also 
that  no  marked  change  had  occurred  in  the  political  situation  during 
the  month.  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  at  the  Guildhall — ^upon  which  the 
American  press  had  poured  ridicule — had  certainly  not  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  followers  in  this  country;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  there  any  sign  that  the  views  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  his  colleagues  had  become  more  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  the  elec- 
tors. But  since  my  return  I  have  seen  a  public  confirmation  of  the 
warning  addressed  to  me  at  Washington,  as  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  in  the  fierce  outburst  of  Anglophobia  in  Germany  caused 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  unfortunate  utterances.  The  "Near  Eastern 
question"  to  which  the  American  statesman  referred  has  for  the 
moment  become  dormant  again ;  but  it  is  only  too  clear  that  the  perils 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  arising  from  the  ill-will  of  our  Conti- 
nental neighbors,  have  certainly  not  become  less  serious  during  the 
past  month.  Never  has  our  country  stood  in  greater  need  of  the  high- 
est statesmanship,  the  finest  diplomatic  tact,  the  strongest  nerve  and 
the  clearest  foresight  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  steer  the  vessel 
of  the  State  through  waters  more  stormy  and  fog-enshrouded  than 
those  of  the  Atlantic  itself. 

Wemyss  Reid. 
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A    STORY    OF    THE    CIVIL   WAR. 
By  General  Charles  King.         ^ 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Sumter — ^the  affront  to  the  flag— came  to  the 
men  of  the  North  like  a  slap  in  the  face.  New  York  City  blazed  with 
instant  patriotism.  Every  staff,  spire,  tower  and  public  building  threw 
to  the  breeze  the  stars  and  stripes.  Bunting  within  twenty-four  hours 
commanded  a  fabulous  price,  and  Broadway  went  mad  in  a  riot  of 
brilliant  hues.  Men  and  women— even  children — who  did  not  wear 
in  some  outward  form  the  badge  of  loyalty  to  the  nation  were  not 
infrequently  called  on  to  "show  their  colors."  And  those  who  had 
dared  to  wear,  almost  unrebuked,  the  miniature  flag  of  secession,  dared 
no  longer,  for  the  North  was  roused  at  last. 

Even  at  "Southern  Headquarters,"  as  they  now  called  Cranston's 
famous  old  red-brick  hostelry— even  in  their  delirious  hour  of  tem- 
porary triumph,  men  spoke  with  bated  breath  and  cautious  tone.  The 
angering  eyes  of  the  throng  on  the  street  without  boded  ill  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  those  within,  and  there  was  wisdom  in  the 
whispered  order  that  sent  a  strong  detachment  of  detectives  in  plain 
clothes  to  hover  about  the  obnoxious  building,  while  in  doubled 
numbers  the  Metropolitan  police  kept  the  crowds  moving  and  broke 
up  incipient  mobs.  Given  half  a  chance — ^and  a  leader — ^there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  hotel  would  have  been  rendered  untenable  as  Sumter 
and  in  far  less  time.  On  the  almost  summerlike  Sunday  preceding 
the  bombardment  it  was  considered  safe,  as  it  was  saucy,  for  men  and 
women  both  to  sport  the  "stars  and  bars."  There  had  been  some- 
thing fine,  daring  and  defiant  about  it  to  the  mind  of  the  unthinking, 
but,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  all  this  was  changed.  There  were  wo- 
men, of  course,  who,  relying  upon  the  immunity  of  the  sex  and  the 
chivalry  of  American  manhood,  did  not  scruple  to  appear  at  certain 
social  functions  still  wearing  their  cherished  badge  and  talking  brave- 
ly of  the  wrongs  and  the  determination  of  the  South.    But  Southern 
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sympathizers  who  read  the  signs  aright  stood  astounded,  if  not  dis- 
mayed, at  such  overwhelming  evidence  of  loyalty  to  the  old  flag. 
This  was  not  what  leaders  of  the  Northern  Democracy  had  promised. 
The  masses  as  well  as  the  elect  were  filled  with  sudden  craze  for 
action,  when  but  the  week  gone  by  they  seemed  passive  and  inert 
So  far  from  submitting  to  the  will  of  the  South,  the  people  had  risen 
in  a  passion  of  protest,  and  all  too  late  the  leaders  of  secession  found 
that,  cold,  dull,  undemonstrative  as  it  had  appeared,  the  Northland 
loved  the  Union  with  a  devotion  all  the  deeper  for  its  silence,  and  that 
it  would  fight  for  what  it  loved,  relentless  and  to  the  bitter  end.  At 
the  New  York  Club  the  situation  had  been  epitomized  in  two  sen- 
tences : 

"Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  will  make  the  average  Yankee  fight,"^ 
said  Wallis,  the  very  day  that  brought  the  news. 

"And  nothing  short  of  annihilation  will  make  him  quit,"  was  the 
spirited  reply. 

On  Saturday,  the  13th  of  April,  the  flag  was  lowered  on  the  bat- 
tered walls  of  Sumter.  On  Monday,  the  15th,  it  was  hoisted  by 
tens  of  thousands  all  over  the  North,  and  the  President  called  for 
seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  to  defend  it.  Seventy-five  thou- 
sand!— when  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  untaught,  untried,  but  firm 
and  resolute  the  men  of  the  North  sprang  to  arms  and  almost  fought 
for  the  privilege  to  be  first  in  the  fight  for  the  flag.  On  Tuesday  the 
loyal  States  were  wiring  their  pledges  of  fealty  and  their  promises 
of  troops.  On  Wednesday  the  drum  beat  was  heard  in  every  armory 
in  the  Northern  cities,  and  the  regiments  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States  were  mustering  for  battle.  In  their  quaint,  high,  old- 
fashioned  shakos  and  long  blue  overcoats,  the  thronging  ranks  of  the 
Sixth  and  Eighth  Massachusetts  marched  through  New  York,  cheered 
and  feted  by  countless  multitudes.  Through  dense  masses  of  human- 
ity, women  weeping,  men  hoarsely  shouting.  New  York's  magnifi- 
cent Seventh,  first  offering  of  the  Empire  State,  strode  down  Broad- 
way to  the  Cortlandt  Ferry,  and  were  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the 
Jersey  shore.  In  all  its  history  Gotham  had  never  known  such  a 
day.  The  flower  of  its  young  manhood,  the  best  blood,  the  oldest 
names,  the  first  families  were  represented  on  the  rolls.  The  night 
that  followed  was  not  one  for  merrymaking.  Even  in  the  homes 
of  well-known  Southern  sympathizers — even  in  the  mansion  of  a 
family  but  recently  removed  from  the  Gulf  coast  and  introduced  to  so- 
ciety through  the  medium  of  Brown's  list  and  a  big  ball — lights  were 
turned  low,  curtains  were  drawn.  There  was  that  in  the  air  that 
prompted  caution,  and  invitations  to  even  quiet  home  gatherings  had 
been  recalled.    A  Columbia  senior  who  had  strutted  the  length  of 
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Fifth  Avenue  the  week  before,  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  waist- 
coat and  the  badge  of  Georgia  on  his  breast,  stood  close  mouthed 
and  as  close  buttoned  in  his  snug-fitting  sack  coat  at  the  corner  of 
Fourteenth  street,  the  device  of  the  "Delta  Sigs"  upon  his  lapel,  but 
indecision  in  his  breast.  It  was  the  night  for  their  regular  meeting, 
but  even  fraternal  relations  had  seemed  strained  since  the  firing  on  the 
Star  of  the  West,  and  now  stood  threatened  with  open  rupture.  Fifth 
Avenue  was  still  alive  with  people,  moving  restlessly  hither  and  yon, 
and  as  the  young  student  gazed  uneasily  about  him,  half  stunned  by 
the  outpouring  that  boded  ill  for  "the  States  in  rebellion,"  he  could 
count  within  the  radius  of  \  single  block  no  less  than  a  dozen  homes 
within  whose  portals  he  had  been  a  welcome  visitor  but  the  month 
before,  from  within  whose  portals  there  had  gone  that  day  sons  and 
brothers  in  the  uniform  of  the  Seventh.  How  could  they  welcome 
him  to-night? — ^he  who.  Northern  born  and  bred,  had  lost  his  heart 
in  the  Sunny  South,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  girl  whp  won  it,  had  ap- 
parently lost  his  head! 

Halted  there,  nervous,  troubled,  irresolute,  he  started  when  a  hand 
was  passed  within  his  arm — a  slender  little  hand,  daintily  gloved — 
and  whirling  about,  he  pulled  off  his  Amidon  cap,  the  college  head- 
gear of  the  day,  and  bowed  with  ill-concealed  agitation.  There 
stood  Ethel  Rutherford,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  blue-eyed  officer 
he  had  met  at  the  Leroys,  and  Ethel's  fair  face  was  full  of  sadness. 

"I  so  hoped  you'd  come  this  evening,  Jimmy,"  said  she,  in  low, 
gentle  tone.  "You  and  poor  Gerald  were  such  friends.  You  know  Mr. 
Hoyt,  I  think,"  whereat  the  cavalryman  gravely  touched  his  hat,  but 
sent  the  hand  no  further.  "Mother,  too,  would  be  so  glad  if  you 
could  come  in  and  comfort  him." 

"I  didn't  know — or  rather  I  supposed — of  course  he'd — " 

"Gone  with  his  regiment? — Gerald? — ^Why,  Jimmy!  Hadn't  you 
heard?"  and  Miss  Rutherford's  pretty  lips  were  twitching  piteously. 
"He's  almost  heartbroken,"  she  went  on,  presently,  striving  to  control 
herself.  "Mother  swooned  when  he  told  her  the  Seventh  were  ordered 
oflf,  and  that  meant  him,  too,  and  then —  Oh,  I  can't  talk  of  it  here ! 
but  Dr.  Tracy  solemnly  declared  it  would  kill  her  if  he  went,  and 
he's  locked  himself  in  his  own  room.    Can't  you  go  to  him?" 

"I'd  go,  Miss  Rutherford,  if — if —  But  he'll  no  more  see  me  than 
— ^anybody!"  answered  Granger,  in  deep  embarrassment;  then,  plung- 
ing further  into  the  mire,  haplessly  added,  "Can't  Barclay —  Oh,  I  beg 
pardon!" 

Even  in  the  dim  light  they  saw  the  swift  color  mantle  her  cheek. 
"Mr.  Barclay  has  gone  with  the  Seventh.  That's  what  is  even  harder 
perhaps,"  said  she. 
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"Why,  T  didn't  know  he  belonged  to  the  Seventh!"  began  Gran- 
ger, grateful  for  anything  to  turn  the  talk  to  less  trying  topics. 

"He  didn't.  He  went  in  Gerald's  place — almost  in  his  shoes,"  she 
answered,  with  an  attempt  at  gaiety.  "At  least  he  wore  Gerald's  over- 
coat. He  couldn't  begin  to  button  his  gray  jacket  around  him.  You 
will  come,  won't  you.  Listen,  I'm  going  for  Lorna  now.  Mother's 
almost  crying  to  see  her." 

Up  to  this  moment  Lieutenant  Ho)rt  had  been  standing  in  civil, 
patient  silence,  yet  the  light  cane  he  carried  was  switching  nerv- 
ously. Now  he  suddenly  spoke.  "Pardon  me,  Miss  Rutherford,  if 
I  suggest  that  now  you  might  accomplish  both  ends  in  one.  Why 
not  let  Mr.  Granger  bear  your  mother's  message,  and  be  Miss  Bren- 
ham's  escort?" 

"Oh,  would  you,  Jimmy?"  asked  Miss  Rutherford,  impulsively, 
eagerly,  and  Granger's  sombre  eyes  looked  up  in  quick  suspicion. 
"It  is  only  to  i6th  street,  but,  of  course,  you  know — and  really  I  ought 
to  hasten  back  to  mother,"  was  her  hurried  explanation. 

"I'll  bear  the  message  and  offer  my  services  with  pleasure,"  said 
Granger,  trying  hard  not  to  show  with  how  much  pleasure,  "but — 
will  you? — do  you  think  Gerald  will  care  to  see  me?" 

"Come  in — anyway,"  was  the  answer,  as  they  parted,  and  Gran- 
ger, hurrying  on  his  mission,  came  face  to  face  at  the  very  next  comer 
with  Captain  Wallis,  whom,  in  his  haste  and  eagerness,  he  would 
gladly  have  avoided.  Wallis  was  dressed  with  even  more  than  the 
usual  care,  and  wore  at  his  buttonhole  a  little  knot  of  ribbon  in  the 
national  colors.  Granger  would  have  passed  him  by  with  only  a  nod, 
but  the  elder  and  brainier  man  willed  it  otherwise,  and  barred  his 
path. 

"What,  what,  what?"  he  asked,  in  feigned  displeasure.  "A  Gran- 
ger— and  undecorated  with  the  red,  white  and  blue!  Whither  away, 
lad? — and  why  this  haste ?^ — and  why  no  colors?  Have  we  not  all 
to  show  the  symbol  of  our  serfdom  to  Uncle  Sam?" 

"I  don't  believe  in  wearing  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve,  nor  in  being 
compelled  to  show  my  colors.  Captain  Wallis,"  answered  Granger, 
icily.    "I  am  on  an  errand  for  Mrs.  Rutherford,  and  must  hurry." 

"I  only  stopped  you,  because  if  I  don't  a  dozen  will,  James,  my  lad. 
Follow  my  advice — and  example.  Swing  your  colors  on  the  outer 
wall!  What's  the  odds,  my  boy? — they're  the  same  for  both  sides!" 
and  then  Granger  realized  that  the  captain  had  been  dining  lavishly, 
for  he  swayed  slightly  and  his  eyes  were  clouded.  "For  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford, said  you,  James,  and  do  you  return  thither?" 

"Presently — ^possibly,  at  least,  Captain  Wallis,  and  now  if  you'll 
excuse  me — " 
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"Not  now  so  easily  as  I  will  a  bit  later,  James,  if  you  happen  to 
be  there  when  I  am  announced.  You  needn't  mention  it,  of  course, 
but  just  then,  Jimmy,  you  emulate  your  bi-biblical  namesake  and  be 
one  James  the  less.  Pardon  the  bluntness  of  the  soldier,  Jimmy.  Au 
revoir." 

But  in  anger  now  young  Granger  had  brushed  by  and  disap- 
peared among  the  moving  groups  along  the  avenue.  Wallis  looked 
after  him  a  moment,  an  almost  scornful  smile  on  his  handsome,  high- 
bred face ;  then  glanced  at  his  watch  and  went  sauntering  southward. 
He  was  in  civilian  dress,  for  even  in  those  days  one  rarely  saw  Har- 
old Wallis  in  the  garb  of  his  profession  except  on  parade  or  officer- 
of-the-day  duty  at  the  Island.  Ever  since  the  return  of  the  Star  of 
the  West  from  her  luckless  attempt  to  reinforce  Major  Anderson  in 
Charleston  Harbor  an  unusual  number  of  officers  and  men  had  been 
camped  or  quartered  about  Fort  Columbus  and  Castle  William. 
Duty  had  been  light,  and  the  officers  had  spent  much  time  in  town. 
They  came  by  twos  or  threes  as  a  rule,  the  exception  being  in  the 
case  of  Wallis.  He  preferred  to  cruise  alone.  A  fluent  talker,  a  man 
of  travel,  information,  some  reading  and  ready  wit,  gifted  with  a  fine 
presence  and  admirable  self  poise  and  possession,  above  all,  with  that 
quality  which  tells  in  social  as  it  does  in  business  life,  and  which  we 
call  push,  Harold  Wallis,  despite  his  cynicism,  his  apparent  disdain 
of  his  profession,  his  brother  officers  and  especially  his  superiors,  was 
more  sought  after  in  society,  bidden  to  more  dinners  and  dances, 
than  any  man  of  his  cloth  in  that  day  and  generation ;  this,  too,  after 
men  at  the  Union  Club  had  begun  to  "cold  shoulder"  him,  and  others 
to  look  askance.  He  was  a  favorite  among  the  women,  especially  the 
younger  matrons,  and  that  established  him.  "A  squire  of  dames" 
they  called  him  in  the  Seventh.  Earnest  amateurs  were  they  at  the 
old  armory  over  Tompkins  Market,  and  liked  not  his  lofty  contempt 
or  gay  disdain  for  all  the  details  of  the  military  art,  the  more  so  be- 
cause even  his  enemies  in  the  Army,  and  they  were  many,  were  fain 
to  admit  that  he  was  a  master.  Wallis  was  a  brilliant  officer,  a  rare 
commander  on  the  drill  ground  when  he  once  drew  sword,  a  grace- 
ful, admirable  horseman,  a  keen  shot  with  the  old  dueling  pistols  he 
cherished  among  his  possessions,  an  agile  swordsman,  a  rather  friendly 
and  considerate  fellow  among  the  young  officers,  but  a  veritable  thorn 
in  the  flesh  to  all  his  seniors. 

Even  in  the  week  of  gloom  that  preceded  the  fall  of  the  flag  at 
Sumter,  Gotham  was  laughing  over  the  story  told  of  Wallis  and  an 
irate,  if  only  temporary,  post  commander.  The  colonel,  whom  even 
Wallis  held  in  respect,  had  been  summoned  to  Washington,  and  his 
mantle  hacl  fallen  for  the  time,  at  least,  on  the  shoulders  of  a  testy, 
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yet  most  worthy  veteran  who  couldn't  bear  Wallis,  nor  could  his 
buxom  better  half,  and  for  excellent  reason.  Both  knew  they  were 
the  butt  of  his  shafts  of  wit  and  ridicule ;  both  had  many  an  ancient 
grudge  against  him,  yet  neither  had  ever  been  able  to  penetrate  the 
armor  of  his  self  esteem  or  to  say  or  do  a  thing  potent  enough  to 
bear  him  the  least  annoy.  The  opportunity  seemed  to  have  come  at 
last,  however,  when  Wallis,  who  had  gone  over  to  town  right  after 
inspection  on  the  previous  Sunday,  failed  to  return  that  night,  and 
did  not  report  his  return  until  late  Monday  afternoon,  when  he  saun- 
tered into  the  mess  roonl  accoutred  for  parade.  Everybody  knew  the 
major  had  marked  his  absence  at  orderly  hour.  The  morning  report 
of  his  company,  too,  was  signed  by  the  first  lieutenant.  The  post 
commander  sent  to  see  if  he  were  at  his  quarters  and  portentously 
left  orders  with  the  adjutant  that  Captain  Wallis  should  report  to  him 
in  person  the  moment  he  appeared.  This  order  was  duly  intrusted  to 
the  officer  of  the  guard,  and  that  efficient  subaltern  kept  his  eye  on 
every  boat  that  landed  at  the  dock  throughout  the  day,  and  was 
ready  to  swear  Captain  Wallis  was  not  on  the  Island,  when,  in  full 
uniform  and  utter  unconcern,  that  gentleman  issued  from  his  quarters 
and  strolled  to  the  mess. 

"The  major  left  orders  you  were  to  report  at  his  quarters  the 
moment  you  returned,  Captain  Wallis,"  said  the  adjutant,  who  loved 
him  not. 

"Did  he?"  said  Wallis,  poising  a  brimming  glass  of  sherry  be- 
tween him  and  the  light,  a  pet  trick  of  his  when  assailed.  "How 
thoughtless  our  youngsters  are  becoming !  Now,  that  is  the  very  first 
intimation  I  have  received,  and  there  goes  the  drum  for  parade — and 
likewise  the  major!" 

"Didn't  Hammond  tell  you?"  queried  the  adjutant,  suspicious  and 
unmollified. 

"Hammond — Hammond?"  said  Wallis,  reflectively.  "Where 
should  I  be  apt  to  encounter  Hammond?" 

"At  the  dock  on  your  return.  He  was  ordered  to  see  every  boat 
and  not  half  an  hour  ago  declared  he  had  done  so." 

"And  didn't  see  me?  Quite  remarkable!  Oh,  ah,  Foster,"  he 
continued,  in  his  imperturbable  way,  "what  time  was  it  when  you 
were  so  inconsiderate  as  to  invade  my  sanctum  and  rouse  me  from 
sleep  ?" 

"Two  o'clock,"  said  the  officer  addressed,  with  obvious  disquiet. 
He  had  bounced  in,  confident  that  Wallis  was  still  away,  and  eager 
to  confirm  his  theory  of  Wallis's  continued  absence,  and  there  had 
found  him  enjoying  a  siesta  on  his  sofa,  and  had  tiptoed  back  to 
his  own  den,  hopeful  that  he  had  been  undetected,  yet  much  dis- 
comfited. 
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All  the  garrison  folk  seemed  gathered  at  the  edge  of  the  grassy 
parade  that  evening.  The  word  had  gone  forth  that  martial  retri- 
bution awaited  the  debonair  captain  of  the  color  company,  and  that 
the  major  meant  to  overhaul  him  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
officers  the  moment  parade  was  dismissed.  Indeed  the  njajor's  wife 
had  said  so  to  more  than  one,  and  was  there  to  supervise.  The  men 
in  the  long  blue  ranks  wondered  why  the  major  cut  out  so  much  of 
his  favorite  act  of  putting  them  through  the  manual,  and  the  plumed 
line  of  officers  as  it  marched  to  the  front  and  flourished  its  white- 
gloved  fists  in  front  of  the  burly  commander,  listened  with  quickened 
pulses  to  the  first  words  from  his  lips  as  he  acknowledged  their 
salute. 

"Gentlemen,  you  will  remain  a  moment.  Captain  Wallis,  your 
permission  to  visit  the  city  expired  at  midnight,  I  believe?" 

"At  midnight,  Major  Blunt,"  responded  with  utter  suavity  a  voice 
from  the  center  of  the  group. 

"You  have  been  absent  without  leave  then  from  that  time  to  this?" 

"With  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  hours,  and  without — 
your  leave,  yes,  sir,"  and  still  was  the  languid  utterance  placid  and 
composed,  the  manner  calm,  imperturbable,  yet  almost  insolent  in 
its  unconcern. 

"You  failed  to  report  at  my  quarters,  as  ordered,  on  your  return," 
said  the  major,  bristling  with  rising  wrath. 

"I  must  plead  total  ignorance  of  the  honor  of  the  invitation, 
major." 

"Didn't  you  see  the  officer  of  the  guard?"  was  the  instant  query. 

"Once,  at  least,  quite  distinctly,  major,  as  I  passed  the  dock.  He 
appeared — ^ah — absorbed  in  receiving  the  arrivals  from  town." 

"You  mean  you  didn't  land  there?"  demanded  the  major,  with 
sudden  suspicion.  "No  boat  is  permitted  to  land  anywhere  else,  sir." 
And  now  in  his  just  indignation  the  honest  old  soldier  was  losing 
his  head.  "Do  you  wish  me  to  suppose  you  swam  back,  Captain 
Wallis?" 

"I  should  rather  you  thought  that,  major,  than  that  I — ah — ^would 
be  willingly  absent  without  leave.  Leander,  as  you  doubtless  re- 
member, swam  the  Hellespont.  Why  should  not  I  attempt  the  But- 
termilk Channel  if  need  be?" 

But  the  major  didn't  know.  Long  years  on  the  frontier  and  in 
the  line  had  left  him  innocent  of  classical  lore.  There  was  but  one 
explanation  of  this  remark — ^Wallis  was  poking  fun  at  him,  and  the 
soul  of  the  veteran  took  fire  at  once.  In  vehement  words,  audible  even 
to  the  group  of  listening  women  under  the  trees  at  the  edge  of  the 
parade,  he  proceeded  to  stem  and  ringing  reprimand.    He  declared 
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that  the  captain  had  put  intentional  slight  upon  him  as  post  com- 
mander. He  denounced  his  absence  as  unsoldierty  and  inexcusable. 
He  sharply  forebade  the  captain  to  utter  a  word  until  he  had  finished, 
for,  perltiaps  purposely,  Wallis  essayed  to  interrupt,  and  finally  the 
major  wound  up  by  sajdng,  *'Strictly  speaking,  you  should  be  placed 
in  arrest  at  once,  but  as  I  am  merely  in  command  for  the  day,  I  shall 
report — and  you  can  explain — ^your  misconduct  to  the  colonel  him- 
self to-morrow." 

For  an  instant  the  silence  that  followed  this  impetuous  outburst 
was  unbroken.  Then,  civil,  courteous,  placid  apparently  as  before. 
Captain  Wallis  finally  spoke. 

"Is— er— that  all,  major?" 

"AH,  sir?  Yes,  sir;  and  a  serious  matter  you'll  find  it!  That's 
enough  for  the  present." 

"As  you  please,  major,"  responded  the  captain,  calmly  lifting  his 
black-plumed  "Kosciusko"  and  glancing  inquiringly  about  him.  Then, 
to  the  amaze  of  the  group,  with  polite  interest  in  his  tone,  turned  once 
more  to  the  irate  soldier  and  languidly  said:  "I  trust,  major,  that — 
ah — Mrs.  Blunt  is  well  this  evening." 

It  is  hard  to  say  who  was  the  more  amazed,  the  major  in  command 
or  the  officers  within  hearing.  The  former  simply  stood  and  glared 
a  moment.  Then  with  something  between  a  sniff  and  a  snort,  turned 
abruptly  away,  confounded. 

The  consensus  of  the  opinion  of  the  Island  was  that  Wallis  de- 
served instant  trial  for  disrespect  to  his  superior.  The  confusion  of 
the  cabal  of  his  opponents  was  indescribable  when,  on'  the  following 
morning,  came  a  courteous  letter  from  the  distinguished  commander 
of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  In  hearty  words  he  begged  leave  to 
express  his  appreciation  of  the  gallant  and  invaluable  services  ren- 
dered by  Captain  Harold  Wallis  to  some  of  his  men  on  Sunday  nighty 
and  with  the  hope  that  he  had  sustained  no  ill  effects  from  his  expos- 
ure and  involuntary  plunge,  subscribed  himself  the  most  obedient 
servant  of  the  commanding  officer. 

Then  poor  Hammond,  who  had  been  getting  a  rasping  for  not 
delivering  an  order  to  a  man  he  had  not  seen,  asked  for  justice  at  the 
hands  of  the  col(5hel  on  that  officer's  return  and  got  it.  Wallis  was 
sent  for  and  placidly  explained  that  on  his  way  to  the  Whiteliall 
Ferry,  late  at  night,  he  heard  sounds  of  mingled  riot  and  revelry; 
found  some  sailors  at  the  water's  edge  in  a  row  with  the  boatmen, 
"and  got  wet  hauling  one  of  them  out  of  the  river."  A  boat  shoved 
oflf  from  the  Minnesota,  anchored  off  the  Battery,  and  took  them  all 
aboard.  There  Wallis  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  until  his  clothes 
were  dried,  and  the  ship's  tailor  in  the  morning  had  done  his  best. 
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Then  the  captain's  gig,  after  breakfast,  set  him  ashore  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort  and  close  to  his  quarters  instead  of  at  the  stairs,  for 
navy  boats  could  land  where  they  pleased.  Not  until  later  was  it 
known  that  Wallis  had  swum  to  save  a  drowning  blue-jacket,  help- 
less through  drink,  but  his  absence  was  fully  accounted  for  now. 
Asked  why  he  had  not  explained  it  to  Major  Blunt,  he,  with  incom- 
parable ease,  replied  that  the  major  had  refused  to  listen,  which  was 
true.  As  for  the  major's  reprimand,  Wallis  did  not  say,  but  none  the 
less  vividly  showed,  that  it  gave  him  no  concern  whatsoever. 

And  this  story  was  going  the  rounds  of  Gotham  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  the  dread  news  came  that  South  Carolina  had  loosed 
her  gims  on  Sumter.  Then  it  might  have  been  forgotten  but  for  a 
something  that  took  place  this  very  night  at  the  Rutherfords'. 

Just  as  Ethel  said,  Gerald  had  locked  himself  in  his  room,  a 
martyr  to  motherly  anxiety  and  boyish  despair.  Ever  since  the  tragic 
death  of  her  first-born  Mrs.  Rutherford  had  seemed  to  cling  with  pas- 
sionate intensity  to  Gerald.  Time  and  again  by  night  she  would  steal 
to  his  room  and  assure  herself  he  was  there  and  safely  sleeping.  Time 
and  again  by  day  she  would  sit  and  wait  and  watch  for  him,  grudging 
the  hours  he  gave  to  college  and  to  his  few  amusements,  and  taking 
comfort  in  his  association  with  the  Seventh  Regiment,  because  there 
at  least  she  could  go  and  watch  him  at  drill.  Never  for  a  moment 
had  it  occurred  to  her  that  in  all  that  martial  training  there  was  pur- 
pose sterner  than  mere  pomp  and  parade,  and  her  weakened  heart 
well  nigh  stopped  short  at  the  amazing  news  that  the  regiment  was 
ordered  into  active  service — ^that  within  the  week  it  might  clash  with 
Greorg^a. 

"I  tell  you  solemnly,"  said  Dr.  Tracy,  to  the  almost  desperate 
boy,  "you  may  kill  your  mother  if  you  do  not  promise  her  not  to  go." 
It  seemed  the  next  thing  to  dishonor  and  disgrace,  but  he  gave  the 
promise  on  his  knees,  then,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  turned  wretch- 
edly away.  It  was  something,  at  least,  that  almost  at  the  last  moment 
Ned  Barclay  came  bounding  in,  wildly  eager,  to  beg  for  Gerald's  uni- 
forms and  his  place.  They  had  ten  minutes'  talk  together  alone,  and 
then  Barclay  was  gone  and  poor  Gerald  had  later  buried  his  head  be- 
neath the  pillows  that  he  might  not  hear  the  distant  roar  of  cheers 
that  rolled  down  Broadway  with  the  mighty  striding  column  of  that 
splendid  command. 

That  evening  he  yielded  to  Ethel's  pleading  and  let  her  in.  "You 
must  come  and  see  mother  a  little  while,"  she  cried.  "Lorna  Bren- 
ham  and  Jim  Granger  have  just  gone.  I'm  so  sorry  you  couldn't 
see  them — ^and  Captain  Wallis  was  here  before  they  came,  but  he 
seemed  so  odd — excited,  flighty,  I  don't  know  what, — and  Mr.  Hoyt 
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and  he  left  together  while  I  was  taking  Lorna  up  to  mother's  room. 
Jimmy  couldn't  explain  it.  The  captain  seemed  determined  to  see — 
you.  Has  he — has  he  heard  anything,  do  you  think,  of — what  was 
lost  from  my  bag?" 

**It  isn't  that  he  came  to  tell,"said  Gerald,  fiercely.  "I'll  see  him 
any  time,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  and  I  want  to  see  Bernard  Hoyt, 
he  was  Ralph's  best  friend.  I  want  to  see  him  this  very  night.  I  must 
see  him!" 

But  neither  Hoyt  nor  Wallis  could  Gerald  see  alone  that  night, 
nor  the  latter  for  many  a  long  day.  Ethel,  with  Lieutenant  Hoyt,  was 
seated  in  the  parlor,  it  seems,  when  Wallis  was  ushered  in.  They  had 
but  just  returned,  and  hardly  had  the  senior  ofHcer  begun  to  speak 
when  Ho)rt  turned  quickly,  and  the  keen  blue  eyes  looked  him  sternly 
over.  Wallis  winced  under  the  scrutiny  and  became  even  more  elab- 
orate and  effusive  in  speech  and  manner,  much  to  Ethel's  perplexity, 
for  she  little  liked  him.  Then  when  Miss  Brenham  arrived  he  over- 
whelmed her  with  lavish  greeting  and  inquiries  after  kindred  in  the 
South,  to  the  end  that  she  speedily  broke  away  and  begged  to  be 
shown  at  once  to  Mrs.  Rutherford.  "Will  you  excuse  me  a  moment?" 
said  Ethel  to  the  three  men,  and  left  them  in  the  parlor. 

Granger  was  there  alone  when  she  returned,  and  Granger  was 
visibly  embarrassed,  for  no  sooner  had  the  ladies  left  the  room  than 
Lieutenant  Hoyt  stepped  up  to  Wallis. 

"Captain,"  said  he,  "my  rooms  are  but  a  few  steps  away  in 
Eleventh  street.  I  have  telegraphic  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to  re- 
port for  special  duty  at  once.  There  will  be  no  time  to-morrow,  and 
what  I  have  to  say  is  pf  importance.  Will  you  come  with  me  at 
once?"  Then  with  quick,  significant  glance  toward  Granger,  "I  can- 
not tell  you  here." 

"Really — Mr. — ^ah — Hoyt,"  began  Wallis,  swaying  slightly  as  ho 
spoke,  and  the  heavily  fringed  lids  half  closing.  "I  should  much  pre- 
fer an  hour  hence." 

"So  you  said  the  night  of  that  episode  at  the  Planters'  in  St.  Louis, 
Captain  Wallis.    Now  I  have  a  letter  that  you  should  see — " 

"Oh,  as  you  like — as  you  like,  Hoyt,"  answered  Wallis,  airily. 
"Ah,  Granger,  dear  boy,  never  mind  being  James  the  Less  just  now. 
Oblige  me  by  saying  to  Miss  Rutherford  that  I  shall  return  in  ten 
minutes.    After  you — ah — Hoyt." 

But  at  Hoyt's  doorway  stood  Lieutenant  Hammond  in  uniform. 
"I  have  been  searching  the  clubs  for  you.  Captain  Wallis,"  said  he. 
"You  are  ordered  to  report  to  the  Adjutant  General  at  Washington 
without  delay.    The  orders  came  this  evening." 

*'Poco  tiempo — poco  tiempo,  my  dear  fellow.    Come  in — come  in 
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with  us,  Hoyt's  going  to  open  his  heart — and  a  bottle  of  Sillery. 
There's  no  train  now  before  morning,  and  that — that'll  never  get 
through  Bal'more." 

Hoyt  turned  on  him  like  a  flash,  his  blue  eyes  blazing.  "Who  will 
stop  it?"  demanded  he,  "and  how  do  you  come  to  know  it?  Mr. 
Hammond,  I  am  not  going  to  open  a  bottle  of  Sillery,  and  you  can 
see  why,  but  I'll  open  my  heart  to  this  extent.  I  say  to  this  officer,'' 
and  again  he  turned  on  Wallis — "to  you^  Captain  Wallis,  that  those 
words  shall  be  reported,  verbatim." 

And  with  the  morrow  they  were  verified.  The  road  was  blocked, 
and  Union  troops  were  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Late  as  was  the  hour  when  Lieutenant  Hoyt  returned  to  Fifth 
Avenue,  lights  were  still  gleaming  in  some  of  the  old-fashioned  man- 
sions and  many  people  were  adrift  along  the  pavements,  all  in  quest 
of  authentic  news.  The  humid  air  was  thick  with  rumors.  A  little 
crowd  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  Brevoort,  for  there  had  started  an 
exciting  story  to  the  effect  that  the  special  train  bearing  the  Seventh 
through  the  Jerseys  had  been  wrecked  beyond  Trenton,  and  Gotham 
was  ready  to  believe  almost  anything. 

Busy  at  his  desk,  filing  and  sealing  certain  papers,  Hoyt  had 
worked  in  silence  full  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  Wallis  and  Ham- 
mond. It  was  characteristic  of  the  former  that  he  should  airily  de- 
cline the  comp>any  of  the  latter  and,  in  impressive  dignity,  he  had 
sauntered  away  under  the  ailanthus  trees  that  bordered  the  curb. 

"Report  my  language  to  whomsoever  you  will,  Mr. — ah — Hoyt," 
he  had  languidly  said,  in  response  to  the  junior's  indignant  words. 
"It  may  serve  to  add  force  to  what  I  have  already  said  officially  in  my — 
ah — effort  to  rouse  the  Government  to  a  realization  of  its  peril.  As 
yet,  sir,  your  Pennsylvania  War  Secretary  hasn't  got  his  eyes  open — 
a  sort  of  week-old,  Keystone  kitten,  Mr.  Hoyt,  and — ah — Mr.  Ham- 
mond. However,  forty-eight  hours  will  do  it.  Had  you  any — ah — 
further  communication  from  our  estimable  superior,  the  major,  Mr. 
Hammond?  No?  I  am  correct,  I  assume,  in  believing  it  to  have  been 
the  major  rather  than  the  colonel  who  sent  you.  It  might  interest  him 
— it  may  interest  you — to  hear  that  I  knew  all  about  it.  In  fact  it  is 
a  measure  devised  to  relieve  me  from  this  daily  contact  with  the 
things  I  loathe — at  Governor's  Island.  Good  night  to  you,  gentle- 
men," and  so  saying  the  captain  had  touched  his  hat  and  turned  away. 

For  all  the  mingled  hauteur  and  insolence  of  his  manner,  however, 
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WalHs  had  been  startled  into  sobriety.  The  swagger  had  returned 
to— the  sway  had  gone  from — his  walk.  His  head  was  high,  his  de- 
meanor unruffled,  his  cane  twirling  jauntily  as  ever  until  he  reached 
the  avenue,  where  he  paused  a  moment,  gazed  at  the  Rutherford  man- 
sion as  though  half  bent  on  the  return  he  had  promised,  then  crossed 
to  the  east  side,  where,  out  of  sight  of  his  fellow  officers,  he  quickened 
the  pace  and,  hurrying  through  Eleventh  street  to  University  Place, 
caught  and  boarded  a  Fifth  Avenue  stage,  southward  bound.  He  had 
made  a  shrewd  guess  in  saying  it  was  the  major  who  sent  in  search  of 
him,  for,  still  earlier  in  the  evening  the  colonel  commanding  had  been 
summoned  to  meet  a  general  officer  of  the  army  at  the  Astor  House, 
and  Hammond  made  another  shrewd  guess  when,  as  they  watched 
the  tall  form  striding  under  the  gaslight  at  the  comer,  he  said,  "Prince 
Hal  won't  obey  that  order  until  he  first  reports  at  the  New  York 
Hotel." 

Hoyt  made,  for  the  moment,  no  response.  His  face  was  grave  and 
anxious. 

"Why  did  the  major  think  he  might  be  here — ^with  me?"  he  pres* 
ently  asked. 

"He  thought,  rather,  you  might  be  with  him.  That — reticule  busi- 
ness— "  began  young  Hammond,  uncomfortably. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  is  known  at  the  Island!"  exclaimed 
Hoyt,  spinning  on  his  heel  and  squarely  facing  the  junior  officer. 

"Certainly.  That  fool  brother  of  his  was  at  the  Leroys'  when 
Barclay  was  virtually  accused.  Wallis  hasn't  opened  his  head  about 
it  that  I  know  of,  but  Wallis,  Junior,  blabs  unconscionably.  What 
makes  us  wrathful  is  that  he  hints  that  Barclay  is  no  longer  received 
at  the  Rutherfords — that  he's  in  straits — that  he's  got  to  get  out  of 
New  York  or — into  trouble." 

"Trash!"  said  Hoyt,  impetuously.  "Barclay  is  a  gentleman.  I've 
known  his  people  for  years.  They  are  poor  now,  perhaps,  but  he's 
straight  as  a  string.  Mpreover,  he's  gone  with  the  Seventh  in  young 
Rutherford's  place.  That  looks  little  like  a  breach  between  him  and 
the  family!    Will  you  come  in,  Hammond?" 

"I  cannot.  I  must  be  back  at  midnight,  but  young  Wallis  will  be 
there  occupying  his  brother's  rooms.    Should  he  say  or  hint  an)rthing 


more — " 


"Say  for  me,"  broke  in  Hoyt,  "that  any  reflection  on  Mr.  Barclay 
is  tantamount  to  slander." 

Yet  an  hour  later  when  the  cavalryman  came  again  to  the  avenue, 
even  though  he  discredited  the  story  of  disaster  to  the  Seventh,  he 
was  perturbed  on  Barclay's  account.  It  had  not  taken  many  days 
after  his  reaching  New  York  to  learn  how  devoted  that  young  gentle- 
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man  had  been  for  months  to  Ethel  Rutherford,  and,  once  having  seen 
her — the  tall  slip  of  a  girl  he  had  left  three  years  before  in  long  braids 
and  short  dresses,  now  a  sweet  and  stately  damsel,  the  fairest  of  the 
winter's  debutanteSy  Hoyt  could  well  account  for  that  infatuation. 
For  several  years  the  two  lads,  Barclay  and  Gerald,  had  been  chums 
at  school  and  at  college.  The  business  of  Barclay,  Senior,  had  pros- 
pered moderately  during  the  middle  fifties,  but  after  the  November 
election  of  i860  had  fallen  away  alarmingly.  Most*  of  his  correspon- 
dents were  in  the  South,  and  Southern  securities  in  the  spring  of  '61 
became  unavailable  assets.  Ethel,  sole  daughter  of  an  old  wealthy 
family,  a  beauty  and  a  bdle,  was  not  a  bride  to  be  won  by  a  penniless 
suitor,  said  society.  "Barclay  was  too  near  her  own  age — and  the 
poorhouse,"  was  the  graceful  epigram  in  which  Wallis  had  disposed 
of  the  subject,  and  even  while  society  laughed,  it  resented,  for  Ned 
Barday  was  universally  liked,  was  one  of  the  brightest  spirits  of  his 
day  at  Columbia,  had  stood  among  the  fives  of  his  class,  and  had 
pulled  Gerald  Rutherford  through  more  than  one  examination  But 
he  was  dependent  entirely  upon  his  father,  had  no  means  whatever 
outside  his  allowance,  and  found  that  allowance  swiftly  dwindling  at 
the  very  time  he  needed  it  most.  He  was  a  youth  of  no  vices  up  to 
the  time  Wallis  burst  like  a  comet  into  the  firmament  of  New  York 
society,  and  he  had  renounced  his  greatest  weakness  and  ambition  at 
his  father's  stern  behest.  As  a  youth  his  utmost  longing  had  been  to 
enter  West  Point,  and  at  that  time  his  cadetship  could  have  been  won 
without  much  trouble,  but  Barclay,  the  elder,  had  an  almost  Quaker- 
like horror  of  the  trade  of  war.  Not  only  did  he  set  his  foot  firmly 
down  on  that  aspiration,  but  he  even  forebade,  two  years  later,  his 
son's  joining  the  Seventh.  Gerald  himself  was  a  member,  yet  Ned 
was  forbidden  to  set  foot  within  the  armory.  Far  better  would  it 
have  been  for  son  and  father  both  had  his  bent  been  indulged,  for 
when  Wallis  came,  he  brought  among  other  letters  three  from  South- 
em  correspondents  whose  wishes  Barclay  could  not  ignore.  He 
simply  had  to  welcome  Wallis  and  push  him  everywhere. 

Wallis  had  not  been  slow  to  learn  Ned's  longing  for  a  military  life, 
and  frequent  visits  to  Governor's  Island  and  the  mess  had  followed. 
Also  frequent  dinners  and  suppers  with  Wallis's  set  of  Southern 
v^outh.  Then  came  the  quick  secession  of  State  after  State,  and  stories 
of  great  disaster  to  the  house  of  Barclay  Brothers.  Then  Ned  Bar- 
clay's face  began  to  grow  white  and  haggard  and  other  stories  were 
whispered  on  the  avenue.  Captain  Wallis  himself  was  becoming  im- 
portunate in  his  attentions  to  Miss  Rutherford  whensoever  she  met 
him  in  society.  He  had  never  yet  been  bidden  to  the  house,  for,  de- 
spite her  Georgia  birth,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  Mrs.  Rutherford 
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from  the  very  first  had  set  her  face  against  him,  and  that  was  long 
weeks  before  the  spirited  encounter  at  the  Leroys  and  his  implied 
defense  of  Hugh  Preston — ^he  who  had  first  insulted  and  then  shot  her 
beloved  son.  Good  heavens!  the  last  lines  her  brave  boy  had  writ- 
ten— blurred  by  repentant  tears,  for  Ralph  had  caused  her  many  an 
anxious  hour — she  read  and  re-read  every  day  and  night  of  her 
stricken  life,  and  wore  ever  upon  her  grieving  heart.  She  could  not 
bear  to  receive  the  man  who,  while  stationed  in  the  South,  had  been  the 
intimate  of  Preston  and  others  of  his  set.  She  had  turned  indignantly 
upon  poor  Barclay  when  at  last  she  learned  that  he  had  frequently 
been  Wallis's  guest — she  never  knew  at  what  solemn  cost — and  then 
it  was,  when  Gotham  would  have  it  that  Ned  Barclay's  hopes  were 
blasted  and  that  WalHs  would  be  the  coming  man,  that  Ethel  Ruth- 
erford had  amazed  society  by  showing  for  the  former  a  preference 
she  had  never  shown  before.  This,  too,  at  a  time  when  he  seemed 
to  have  become  resigned  to  his  misfortunes  I 

"Coquetry,"  said  the  envious  others.  "She  only  laughed  at  him 
so  long  as  he  wooed  and  sighed,  but  now  that  he  would  hold  aloof, 
she  lures  him  back."  Yet  deliberate  coquetry  was  a  thing  the  pure- 
minded  girl  held  in  abhorrence.  For  years  as  lad  and  lass  they  had 
been  frank,  jolly  boon  companions,  so  long  as  she  wasn't  in  the  way 
when  he  and  Gerald  were  planning  boyish  pranks.  Later,  while  she 
was  studying  at  Madame  Hoffman's  and  the  boys  were  at  Columbia 
they  met  less  often.  Then  came  senior  year  for  them,  and  "finishing" 
for  her,  and  then  poor  Ned,  marveling  that  he  had  never  seen  it 
before,  saw  his  fate  and  fell  a  worshiper  at  her  feet.  Now,  when 
she  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  frank,  jolly  friendship  of  the  old  days, 
he  would  none  of  it  and  was  full  of  sighs  and  sentiment,  and  so  bored 
her  inexpressibly.  When  at  last,  in  a  torrent  of  eager  words,  he  told 
her  of  his  love,  she  chided.  They  were  both  too  young,  she  said — ^and 
then  when  he  waxed  importunate,  she  turned  cold.  Tlien  came  his 
troubles,  his  loss  of  prospects,  fortune  and  what  all,  and  with  it  his 
withdrawal  from  the  field,  and  lo,  she  who  had  rebuked  and  rebuffed, 
now  sought,  followed,  even  pleaded  with  him,  and  had  won  him  back 
to  just  one  week  of  a  Fool's  Paradise;  she  was  so  grateful,  she  said, 
for  all  he  had  done  for  Gerald — ^and  then  all  on  a  sudden  Ralph's  old 
friend,  Bernard  Hoyt,  appeared  upon  the  scene,  with  all  the  glamour 
of  his  soldier  deeds  clustering  about  his  unconscious  head,  a  hero  in 
spite  of  himself,  for  no  man  ever  had  less  self  assertion,  and  before 
he  had  been  a  week  within  the  doors  of  the  old  mansion  on  the  avenue 
there  came  a  light  in  Ethel's  eyes  that  Ned  Barclay,  jealously  watch- 
ing, had  never  seen  before,  and  so  he  blessed  the  chance  that  gave 
him  Gerald's  place  upon  the  rolls  of  Nevers's  company,  and  sent  him 
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within  twelve  hours,  at  odds  with  his  father,  with  fate,  with  Wallis 
and  the  world  at  large,  with  an  undefinable,  yet  undisproved  accusa- 
tion lying  at  his  door,  without  a  word  from  Ethel,  whom  he  deliber- 
ately avoided — with  more  than  a  word,  a  lingering  hand  clasp,  a  most 
un-American  and  totally  un-English  embrace  and  a  pledge  of  undy- 
ing faith  and  friendship  from  Gerald,  with  one  shameful  burden  lifted 
from  his  shoulders,  away  to  Washington  and  the  war. 

It  was  of  Barclay  more  than  of  Wallis,  and  for  the  moment  more 
than  of  the  startling  military  and  political  situation,  that  Lieutenant 
Hoyt  was  thinking  as,  along  toward  eleven  o'clock  he  regained  the 
avenue  and,  seeing  the  excited  little  crowd  in  front  of  the  Brevoort, 
went  thither  at  once  to  learn  the  news.  By  this  time  the  train  disaster 
story  had  been  disproved,  but  it  had  gone  far  and  wide,  so  anxious 
friends  were  constantly  coming  with  new  inquiry.  Among  these 
latter  were  fathers  of  families  well  known  to  Hoyt,  and  several  ap- 
pealed to  him  with  questions  as  to  the  possibility  of  treachery  to  the 
Seventh  en  route  to  the  capital.  That  they  might  have  stirring  work 
after  reaching  Washington  was  well  understood.  That  they  might 
have  to  fight  their  way  thither  had  not  been  contemplated  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

**The  Seventh,"  said  Hoyt,  reassuringly,  "is  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  itself." 

"On  the  battlefield,  yes,"  said  an  elderly  man,  whom  Hoyt  recog- 
nized as  Mr.  Griswold,  "yet  one  of  your  own  cloth,  lieutenant,  said 
in  my  hearing  not  ten  minutes  ago  that  in  the  narrow  streets  of  a 
city  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob." 

"No  disciplined  troops  under  proper  command  were  ever  at  the 
mercy  of  a  mob,  Mr.  Griswold,"  he  answered,  firmly.  "Who  of  my 
cloth  could  have  said  so  ?" 

"Captain  Wallis,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Hoyt  smiled.  "That  was  probably  at  the  New  York  Hotelj  and 
•=— for  Southern  ears,"  said  he. 

"No.  It  was  in  front  of  the  Rutherfords,  and  to  these  gentlemen, 
who,  like  myself,  have  sons  in  the  Seventh  I" 

"Wallis  at  the  Rutherfords! — "  began  Hoyt,  in  astonishment,  be- 
fore his  better  judgment  controlled  him.  It  was  barely  two  hours  since 
he  had  succeeded,  for  good  and  sufficient  reason,  in  getting  Wallis 
away  from  there.  Was  it  possible  the  captain  could  have  found  fur- 
ther exhilaration  at  the  New  York  Hotel — an  excuse  to  return  ?  Five 
minutes  settled  the  question.  Hastening  thither,  Hoyt  found  a  car- 
riage waiting  in  front  and  questioned  the  driver.  Yes,  he  had 
brought  Captain  Wallis  and  the  captain  had  told  him  to  wait. 

A  dim  light  was  burning  in  the  second  story  front  rooms — Mrs. 
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Rutherford's,  but  the  lower  story  and  basement  were  dark.  The 
shades  were  down  in  the  third  and  fourth  story  roams,  but  Gerald's 
sanctum  was  evidently  alight  and  occupied,  for  twice  a  shadow  passed 
swiftly  across  the  window.  Somebody  had  moved  hastily  between 
the  gas  jets  and  the  shade.  For  a  moment  Hoyt  stood  there  irreso- 
lute. After  all,  what  business  was  it  of  his?  What  right  had  he  to 
dog  Wallis's  footsteps?  Dissatisfied  and  vaguely  troubled,  he  glanced 
about  him.  Some  of  the  men  he  had  left  in  front  of  the  Brevoort 
were  already  close  at  hand,  and  he  dreaded  further  questioning.  Walk- 
ing quickly  to  the  next  street,  he  turned  westward  a  moment,  waited 
well  over  toward  Sixth  avenue  until  they  had  gone  by,  then  re- 
traced his  steps.  The  carriage  at  the  instant  of  his  return  to  the 
avenue,  whirled  about  and  drove  rapidly  south,  and  as  he  reached 
the  door  a  dark  form  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  stone  steps  sud- 
denly retreated  through  the  basement  door.  Marveling  at  this,  as 
he  still  hovered  about  the  neighborhood,  Hoyt  heard  the  front  door 
violently  open.  Then  a  young  man  only  partially  dressed  sprang 
forth  on  the  broad,  free-stone  steps  and  the  rasping  din  of  a  watch- 
man's rattle  burst  upon  the  night.  A  policeman  went  bounding 
bulkily  up  the  avenue,  but  Hoyt  beat  him  half  a  dozen  lengths  to 
the  door.  "Come  in,  for  God's  sake!"  cried  Gerald,  at  sight  of  his 
face.    "Something  has  happened  to  mother!" 

{To  be  continued^ 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION.  * 

By  Major  James  Chester,  U.  S.  A.  (Retired). 

I. 

Among  the  many  pages  of  history  which  testify  to  the  ability,  versa- 
tility, and  practical  common  sense  of  the  American  army  officer,  none 
^peak  in  clearer  tones  than  those  which  recite  the  history  of  reconstruc- 
tion. The  war  was  over;  the  Southern  soldiers  had  returned  to  their 
impoverished  homes ;  the  "niggers"  were  free — to  starve  or  steal,  as 
opportunity  offered ;  the  volunteer  armies  of  the  Union  had  been  ab- 
sorbed into  society  without  leaving  a  ripple  on  its  surface;  and  the 
liandful  of  regulars,  their  legitimate  occupation  gone,  were  scattered 
among  the  people  of  the  South,  as  an  irritating  reminder  of  their  re- 
•cent  defeat.  But  the  magnanimity  of  Appomattox  had  had  a  sooth- 
ing effect,  and  matters  wore  a  somewhat  cheerful  look  for  a  time,  both 
sides  showing  some  inclination  to  fraternize.  Still  there  was  a  feeling 
of  uneasiness  on  the  Southern  side.  They  felt  that  the  piper  had  yet 
to  be  paid,  and  the  fee  demanded  might  be  enormous.  Few  promi- 
nent men  among  them  expected  to  go  scot-free.  If  treason  was  to 
be  made  odious  and  traitors  were  to  be  punished,  some  disagreeable 
work  would  have  to  be  done.  They  wanted  to  know  the  worst.  What 
sacrifice  did  the  nation  demand?  Until  that  question  was  answered 
genuine  cordiality  was  impossible. 

For  months  the  feeling  on  both  sides  was  one  of  painful  expect- 
ancy. The  President's  assassination  had  blackened  the  impending 
<loud ;  the  declarations  of  his  successor  were  not  reassuring ;  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  was  ominous ;  the  presence  of  the  army  was  a  stand- 
ing menace.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  cordial  relations  were  hard  to 
establish?  That  any  effort  in  that  direction  was  attempted  at  all, 
under  such  inauspicious  circumstances,  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at. 
That  they  failed  was  natural. 

The  most  untamable  rebels  were  not  the  war-worn  veterans.They 
were  always  the  easiest  to  manage.  The  unsubduable  ones  had  never 
teen  soldiers.  Some  of  them  had  been  prevented  from  shouldering  a 
musket  by  their  sex,  and  others  had  been  kept  at  home  by  their  tender 
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years.  Both  classes  regretted  their  disability  very  much,  and  never 
tired  of  telling  what  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  Yankees.  Their  imaginations  were  exceedingly 
gory.  But  they  were  more  at  home  in  the  parlor  than  they  would 
have  been  on  the  picket-line.  As  light  troops  in  a  social  war  they 
were  very  effective,  although  not  always  victorious.  I  remember  aa 
incident  in  point.  It  was  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  in  the  winter 
of  1865.  There  was  quite  a  large  garrison  encamped  around  that 
quaint  old  town,  and  an  effort  was  made  by  some  of  the  old  families 
to  restore  the  social  relations  which  had  existed  between  Southern 
society  and  army  officers  before  the  war.  Entertainments  were  givea 
and  invitations  were  extended  to  army  officers,  and  of  course  ac- 
cepted. The  new  departure  created  a  sensation  in  camp.  Old  uni- 
forms were  brushed  up,  and  war-worn  veterans  actually  tried  to  look, 
young  again,  and  roused  the' envy  of  many  a  recent  graduate.  The 
first  social  selection  was  a  success.  It  consisted  principally  of  seniors,, 
grizzly  old  warriors,  who  had  been  social  lions  ever  so  long  before 
the  war.  They  said  when  they  returned  that  they  had  enjoyed  it  very 
much,  and  we  soon  found  out  that  society  had  been  satisfied  with 
them.  The  social  revival  looked  promising,  and  a  second  party  was 
announced.  This  time  invitations  were  distributed  with  a  more  lib- 
eral hand.  Younger  officers  began  to  brush  up  their  uniforms,  and 
the  social  chasm  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  bridged.  But  the  young  ladies 
who  had  thawed  out  wonderfully  in  the  presence  of  the  older  officers, 
became  very  frigid  to  the  wearers  of  a  lieutenant's  uniform.  They 
could  stand  a  rusty  old  coat  with  tarnished  trimmings,  but  a  brand- 
new  uniform  of  the  Union  type  was  unbearable.  At  least,  that  is 
how  the  young  men  put  it.  That  they  were  close  to  the  truth  was 
proved  by  the  tenor  of  subsequent  invitations.  A  remarkable  addi- 
tion was  observable  on  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  invitation 
cards.  "If  convenient,  in  plain  clothes,"  told  the  whole  story.  Of 
course  it  never  was  convenient.  In  fact,  full  uniform,  including  every 
brass  button  prescribed  by  the  Regulations,  and  some  that  have  not 
yet  been  adopted,  was  more  scrupulously  adhered  to  after  than 
before  the  mufti  manifesto.  The  young  men  were  proud  of  their 
uniforms,  and  their  pride,  or,  as  they  called  it,  their  patriotism,  got 
the  better  of  their  gallantry.  The  fact  that  they  had  no  other  clothes 
to  wear  need  not  be  mentioned,  as  they  never  urged  that  as  an  excuse 
for  their  actions.  They  simply  declined  to  doff  their  uniforms,  evea 
to  please  the  fair  ladies  of  the  South ;  but  they  attended  the  party  all 
the  same.  The  first  tilt  of  the  invincibles  at  the  blue  uniforms  was 
a  decided  failure. 

At  the  party  everything  was  gay.    The  parlors  were  crowded  with 
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young  people,  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves.    To- 
wards midnight  the  seniors  had  very  generally  withdrawn.    Some  had 
gone  home,  and  some  had  retired  into  quiet  corners  to  discuss  the 
special  misfortunes  of  the  South,  and  the  general  worthlessness  of 
**niggers."    The  unreconcilables,  who  were  too  young  to  die  for  their 
country  when  the  war  closed,  were  considerably  exasperated  by  the 
over-abundant  presence  of  blue  and  gold.  They  hated  Yankees  in  gen- 
eral, and  detested  uniformed  Yankees  in  particular.    Of  course  they 
had  to  endure  them,  and  show  them  formal  civility,  as  they  were  in- 
vited guests,  but  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  respect  their 
feelings.    So  one  of  them,  a  master  malcontent,  who  never  ceased  re- 
gretting that  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  die  for  his  country,  led 
the  belle  of  the  evening  to  the  piano  and  desired  her  to  sing  his  favorite 
song.    This  she  did  in  excellent  style,  for  she  had  a  sweet,  well-culti- 
vated voice,  and  her  soul  seemed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  song.  It  was  "Dixie."  The  song  was  appropriately  and  deserv- 
edly applauded,  the  military  guests  joining  most  heartily  in  the  ap- 
plause. This  was  unexpected  and  disappointing.  A  second  song  was 
tried  with  no  better  results.  Then  a  third.  Still  no  frown  of  displeasure 
appeared  on  the  faces  of  the  army  officers.   They  actually  seemed  to 
like  disloyalty  when  it  was  set  to  music  and  so  charmingly  sung.  There 
was  manifestly  no  use  in  trying  to  sting  such  creatures.    They  were 
utterly  without  sensibility,  so  the  attack  was  abandoned.  After  a  brief 
pause,  a  certain  Union  major  stepped  to  the  piano,  saying,  '*Let  me 
sing  you  a  song ;"  and  without  further  prelude  dashed  into  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  The  major  played  and  sang  well.  His  voice  was  a 
rich  barytone.    But  it  was  not  the  voice,  it  was  the  man  that  riveted 
attention.    His  fine  figure  seemed  to  expand  into  grander  and  more 
graceful  proportions,  his  face  lighted  up  with  a  glow,  and  his  eye 
flashed  as  if  the  spirit  of  patriotism  had  taken  possession  of  him.    He 
sang  the  song  as  it  ought  to  be  sung,  and  it  sounded  like  an  outburst 
of  irrepressible  patriotism.  The  eflect  was  electric,  positively  and  neg- 
atively so.    The  blue  uniforms  were  excited  and  attracted.    They  clus- 
tered round  the  piano,  and  chorused  when  the  opportunity  offered 
with  an  energy  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  camp-fire.    But  the 
ladies  were  excited  and  repellent.    They  dropped  away,  one  by  one, 
followed  by  the  youthful  chivalry,  and  when  the  song  was  finished 
there  was  nothing  but  blue  uniforms  in  the  parlor.    It  was  time  to 
go  home.     The  party  was  evidently  over,  and  the  military  retired 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  again  scored  a  victory. 

There  was  some  talk  in  the  camps  next  morning  about  a  demand 
for  satisfaction  for  the  musical  insult  offered  to  the  ladies,  but  I  never 
could  get  at  the  real  facts  of  the  case.    I  did  hear  that  the  young  man 
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V 

who  made  the  demand  was  accommodated  in  a  way  unknown  to  the 
code,  and  that  for  days  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  vinegar  about  his 
room  and  much  brown  paper  used;  but  there  was  so  much  said  in 
jest  on  the  subject  that  the  reports  that  reached  my  ears  may  have 
been  exaggerations.  At  any  rate,  no  further  demands  were  made,  but 
the  social  season  for  soldiers  in  that  locality  was  closed. 

The  events  just  related  had  no  visible  effect  upon  the  solid  men  of 
the  city.  If  anything  they  were  more  cordial  after  than  before  the 
social  disruption.  Their  invitations  were  more  hearty  if  less  formal 
than  before.  They  were  now  verbal,  and  accompanied  at  times  by  a 
hearty  slap  on  the  back,  and  usually  took  some  such  form  as,  "Come 
round  to  the  office,  old  fellow.    I  wish  I  could  ask  you  to  the  house ; 

but Well — ^you  know."    The  heartiness  of  these  invitations  was 

unmistakable,  and  many  pleasant  hours  were  spent  in  the  back  office 
with  the  jolly  and  generous  men  who  a  few  months  before  had  been 
our  mortal  enemies. 

I  have  heard  many  interesting  discussions  at  these  office  assem- 
blies. The  bloody  chasm  and  how  to  bridge  it  was  the  usual  theme. 
Conciliation  was  conceded  to  be  a  prime  necessity.  Mr.  T.,  a  leading 
merchant  of  the  city,  was  the  champion  advocate  of  this  kind  of  cure. 
He  had  been  a  judicious  rebel,  having  buried  his  gold  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  t-esurrected  it  when  the  war  was  over.  He  was,  there- 
fore, in  better  condition  to  take  advantage  of  returning  prosperity 
than  most  of  his  neighbors,  and  was  willing  to  see  prosperity  begin. 
So  he  preached  conciliation ;  but,  like  most  interested  advocates,  his 
sermons  were  singularly  one-sided.  One  day  he  had  made  an  un- 
usually brilliant  effort.  His  audience,  which  consisted  of  some  half  a 
dozen  army  officers,  were  silent  and  attentive  listeners.  Satisfaction 
beamed  in  every  line  of  his  honest  face  as  he  warmed  to  his  subject 
and  proved  his  propositions.  When  he  had  concluded  there  was 
silence  for  a  few  moments.  The  demonstration  had  been  perfect. 
Colonel  H.,  the  senior  officer  present,  and  a  man  of  recognized  ability, 
frankly  admitted  it,  but  added,  in  a  quiet  matter-of-fact  way,  "But 
don't  you  think  we  are  the  men  to  be  conciliated?"  The  expres- 
sion on  Mr.  T.'s  face  clearly  indicated  that  that  idea  had  occurred  to 
him  at  that  very  moment  for  the  first  time. 

It  was  curious  to  notice  how  the  judgment  of  even  intelligent 
people  was  warped  by  the  war.  It  was  nothing  unusual  to  hear  ladies 
refer  to  friends  who  had  been  killed  in  battle  as  having  been  murdered 
by  the  Yankees.  They  had  entirely  forgotten  that  they  were  the 
aggressors,  and  fired  the  first  shot  in  the  war.  I  remember  a  case  in 
point.  There  was  one  house  in  Raleigh  where  army  officers  were 
always  welcome.     The  owner  was  a  clergyman,  and  I  think  had 
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always  been  a  loyal  man.  I  was  told  that  he  never  believed  that 
rebellion  was  justifiable ;  that  he  never  assented  to  secession,  and  that 
he  had  to  be  admonished  by  a  committee  of  his  church  before  he 
introduced  a  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  into  the 
church  service.  I  have  also  heard  that  he  readily  consented  to  the 
introduction  when  the  matter  was  presented  by  the  committee,  re- 
marking that  Jeff.  Davis  needed  praying  for  more  than  any  man  in 
America,  and  that  he  should  have  it.  The  doctor  was  a  frequent 
visitor  in  camp,  as  many  of  the  officers  attended  service  at  his  church 
and  visited  at  his  residence.  He  had  two  young  lady  daughters. 
The  elder,  Hke  her  father,  was  thoroughly  loyal,  and  always  delighted 
to  receive  military  visitors,  but  the  younger  could  not  bear  them. 
She  would  cross  the  muddy  street  rather  than  meet  a  man  in  United 
States  uniform,  and  when  an  officer  called  she  invariably  left  the 
room,  and  sent  her  sister  to  entertain  him.  It  was  a  curious  case,  for 
she  did  not  seem  to  have  any  hatred  of  the  person,  but  only  the  uni- 
form of  an  officer.  I  was  told  that  she  lost  her  sweetheart  in  the 
war,  and  looked  upon  every  man  in  United  States  uniform  as  possibly 
his  murderer. 

There  was  an  institution  in  the  South  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer 
which  operated  to  broaden  the  breach  between  military  and  civil 
society.  I  refer  to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  The  functions  of  that 
bureau,  though  purely  civil  and  philanthropic,  were  very  distasteful 
to  the  Southern  people,  and  as  its  agents  were  clothed  with  military 
rank,  and  wore  the  uniform,  their  unpopularity  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
teat  transferred  to  the  regular  army.  This  was  unfair  to  the  army, 
because  the  bureau  was  in  no  way  connected  with  it.  Its  agents  had 
been  trained  under  a  different  system,  and  were  amenable  to  a  dif- 
ferent discipline. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  a  military  mystery.  I  tried  hard  to 
comprehend  its  true  inwardness,  but  failed.  I  could  see  that  its  pur- 
poses and  much  of  its  work  were  good,  but  its  methods  were  un- 
fathomable. It  had  no  system,  and  its  agents  no  responsibility.  They 
were  public  almoners,  who  were  not  required  to  render  any  strict 
accounts.  It  was  possible,  no  doubt,  to  be  honest  in  the  bureau,  and 
there  were  many  perfectly  honest  agents  in  it,  but  the  honesty  had  to 
be  in  the  man,  it  was  not  in  the  system.  In  the  bureau  a  crooked  man 
had  magnificent  opportunities.  I  shall  only  cite  one  case  which  came 
under  my  official  observation  in  illustration  of  this. 

Roanoke  Island  was  among  the  first  points  reclaimed  to  the  Union 
in  North  Carolina.  Of  course  a  large  colony  of  negroes  from  the 
mainland  collected  there  long  before  the  war  was  over.  At  the  time 
to  which  I  refer,  1866,  several  hundred  still  remained  wards  of  the 
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government.  An  officer  of  the  bureau,  a  major,  presided  over  the 
colony.  His  duties  were  similar,  I  suppose,  to  those  of  an  Indian 
agent.  He  drew  rations  from  the  government  for  the  negroes  under 
his  charge,  and  was  supposed  to  exercise  paternal  care  over  them. 
He  was  perfectly  isolated  at  Roanoke  Island,  and  altogether  free 
from  supervision  or  inspection.  In  short,  he  was  "monarch  of  all 
he  surveyed."  He  rendered  such  accounts  as  were  required  to  his 
immediate  bureau  superior  regularly  enough,  but  that  proved  nothing. 
Where  a  cross-mark  will  make  any  paper  a  valid,  voucher,  a  rascal's 
accounts  will  always  be  straight.    The  major  reigned  in  Roanoke. 

But  there  was  a  contract  surgeon  on  the  island,  and  the  major, 
foolishly,  fell  out  with  him.  Fatal  mistake.  The  doctor  knew  too 
much  for  an  enemy.  Of  course  he  reported  what  he  knew,  not  to  the 
bureau,  but  to  the  military  head-quarters,  and  it  became  my  duty  to 
investigate  the  case.  I  studied  the  doctor's  report  thoroughly,  and 
then  took  steps  to  drop  down  on  the  major  unannounced.  Communi- 
cation with  the  island  could  only  be  had  once  a  month,  when  the 
government  schooner  carried  rations  to  the  colony.  It  was  on  an 
average  a  three  days'  trip.  I  had  a  theory'  that  the  captain  of  the 
schooner  was  in  the  major's  confidence,  and  deemed  it  wise  to  give 
him  no  chance  to  advertise  our  approach,  so  I  stepped  on  board 
without  previous  announcement  just  as  the  schooner  was  leaving. 
We  arrived  at  Roanoke  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day,  after  a  miserable  passage.  1  sometimes  fancied  that  the 
captain  knew  my  purpose,  and  in  order  to  save  his  friend  had  deter- 
mined to  starve  me  to  death,  but  as  he  shared  everything  with  me 
fairly  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea.  On  the  morning  of  our 
arrival  I  declined  to  breakfast  on  board,  expecting  to  enjoy  a  com- 
fortable meal  with  the  major.  His  house  was  close  by,  and  I  soon 
found  myself  on  his  broad  piazza  introducing  myself,  and,  like  an 
idiot,  announcing  the  purpose  of  my  visit.  My  frankness  cost  me  a 
breakfast.  The  major  showed  no  nervousness,  asked  me  to  be  seated, 
and  then  excused  himself,  saying  h_e  would  rejoin  me  after  he  had 
breakfasted.  He  didn't  ask  me  if  I  had  breakfasted.  I  think  he  must 
have  forgotten  it. 

Hunger  seemed  to  increase  my  capacity  for  work.  After  the 
major  had  breakfasted,  the  investigation  began.  I  found  several 
healthy  mules  which  had  been  dead  by  affidavit  for  several  months, 
and  a  herd  of  beef-cattle,  which  had  been  officially  eaten  by  the 
colony,  were  browsing  comfortably  enough  in  the  woods  close  by 
the  station.  In  short,  I  found  the  facts  much  worse  than  the  doctor 
had  reported.  There  were  not  half  so  many  negroes  as  he  reported. 
Those  that  were  there  got  very  little  government  rations.     They 
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lived  on  "the  run  of  the  creeks"  as  they  used  to  do  in  slave  times. 
The  rations  furnished  by  the  government  for  their  use  were  landed, 
the  government  brands  erased,  the  packages  remarked  and  reshipped 
on  the  major's  account  to  a  commission-house  in  Newberne.  And 
this  reshipment  was  generally  made  by  the  very  schooner  which 
brought  the  stores  to  the  island.  Of  course  the  major  was  dethroned, 
and  in  a  very  few  weeks  found  his  way  through  the  medium  of  a  court- 
martial  to  the  Albany  penitentiary.  Such  is  a  sample  of  the  possi- 
bihties  under  the  bureau. 

In  spite  of  social  irritations,  the  military  and  civil  authorities  of 
the  State  maintained  cordial  relations  for  some  considerable  time. 
The  military  were  mildly  supreme,  martial  law  being  still  in  force, 
and  the  civil  authorities  were  modestly  subordinate.  Nevertheless, 
they  continued  to  exercise  their  functions  within  certain  limits,  the 
military  authorities  reserving  the  right  to  veto  any  of  their  acts.  If 
a  judge  declined  to  receive  the  testimony  of  a  negro,  or  if  he  imposed 
a  proscribed  punishment,  his  action  would  be  set  aside.  Sometimes 
the  case  would  be  ordered  for  retrial  before  a  military  court,  and 
sometimes  it  would  be  stricken  from  the  docket  by  military  order. 
That  harmony  prevailed  for  a  single  day,  under  such  a  system,  is 
-surprising.  That  it  should  have  existed  for  a  whole  year  is  wonderful. 
But  in  course  of  time  the  civil  authorities  became  restive.  They 
had  recovered  from  the  scare  which  followed  the  surrender,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  were  wrangling  about  their  status,  and  they  be- 
^an  to  believe  that  they  had  rights.  These  were  conditions  favorable 
to  a  collision.  That  no  collision  occurred  is  due  more  to  the  firmness 
and  admirable  temper  of  the  troops  than  to  the  excellence  of  the 
system.    I  shall  cite  only  one  illustration  of  this  condition  of  things. 

By  the  code  of  North  Carolina  certain  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
were  punishable  by  flogging.  The  punishment  had  been  forbidden  by 
military  order.  For  a  time  the  courts  respected  the  order,  but  when 
they  began  to  feel  that  they  had  friends  in  high  places,  they  determined 
to  indulge  their  partiality  for  the  lash.  Judge  F.  took  the  lead  in  the 
new  departure.  At  a  term  of  criminal  court  held  in  Raleigh  two 
negroes  were  sentenced  to  be  flogged,  military  orders  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  whipping-post  was  within  three  blocks  of  mili- 
tary headquarters,  yet  this  action  of  the  court  was  only  learned  by 
accident.  It  was  the  custom  in  such  cases  to  expose  the  culprits  in 
the  stocks  for  one  hour  before  executing  the  sentence.  Such  exposure 
was  a  kind  of  advertisement  of  the  coming  entertainment,  and  never 
failed  in  collecting  a  crowd.  Attracted  by  the  crowd  thus  collected, 
and  suspecting  what  was  going  on,  two  officers  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  found  their  suspicions  cor- 
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rect.  The  crowd  numbered,  perhaps,  three  hundred,  and  was  a  fair 
sample  of  whipping-post  crowds.  There  was  a  sprinkling  of  women 
and  children  in  it,  but  the  bulk  of  it  consisted  of  white  men  of  the 
lowest  class.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  men  were  armed  with  pistols 
or  knives,  which  they  did  not  care  to  conceal,  and  their  actions  clear- 
ly indicated  that  they  were  not  there  accidentally.  The  sheriff,  a  big, 
brawny  fellow,  weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds,  had  just  pre- 
pared one  of  the  culprits  for  punishment,  and  was  divesting  himself 
of  his  own  coat  and  rolling  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  proper  performance  of  his  duty,  when  the  army  officers  arrived. 
The  condition  of  affairs  was  comprehended  at  a  glance.  The  crowd 
was  an  ugly  one,  and  looked  as  if  it  meant  business.  Military  head- 
quarters were  three  blocks  away,  but,  beyond  a  few  unarmed  clerks 
and  half-armed  orderlies,  there  were  no  troops  there.  The  nearest 
camp  was  half  a  mile  away.  Fortunately,  a  mounted  orderly  was  at 
hand. 

There  are  emergencies  when  etiquette  must  yield  to  necessity, 
where  promptness  is  power.  This  seemed  to  be  one  of  them.  A 
company  of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  cavalry  were  ordered  to  the 
scene  in  the  name  of  the  general  by  the  two  officers  already  referred 
to,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  the  general  himself  requesting  his 
presence.  As  both  the  officers  were  staff  officers,  there  was  less 
assumption  of  authority  in  their  action  than  might  otherwise  have 
attached  thereto.  By  this  time  the  sheriff  was  ready  to  proceed,  and 
was  drawing  the  rawhide  through  his  left  hand,  and  gazing  lovingly 
on  the  dusky  hide  of  the  culprit's  back,  which  fairly  glistened  under 
the  burning  sun,  as  if  he  were  selecting  the  proper  position  for  the 
first  score,  so  that  there  would  be  room  to  lay  on  the  forty  save  one^ 
side  by  side,  without  too  much  crowding.  If  any  effort  was  to  be 
made  to  enforce  the  military  order  forbidding  flogging,  now  was  the 
time.  Unfortunately,  the  officers  present  were  not  only  without 
arms,  but  without  uniform.  Still  they  were  well  known  to  the  sheriff, 
and  probably  to  every  man  in  the  crowd.  Their  identity,  they 
thought,  could  hardly  be  questioned.  But  it  was.  As  one  of  the 
two  stepped  forward  and  commanded  the  sheriff  to  proceed  no  fur- 
ther, calling  his  attention  to  the  order  forbidding  such  punishment, 
the  sheriff,  with  well-acted  astonishment,  inquired,  "And  who  in 
h — 1  are  you?"  It  was  evident  the  order  was  to  be  disregarded;  but 
the  debate  or  conversation  thus  begun,  if  properly  cultivated,  might 
bridge  over  the  few  minutes  necessary  for  the  arrival  of  troops  from 
camp,  so  the  officer  proceeded  to  prove,  his  identity  by  men  in  the 
crowd,  and  to  argue  that  he  had  the  right  to  stop  the  punishment. 
In  the  meantime  the  sheriff  had  reported  the  interference  to  the 
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court,  then  in  session  close  by,  and  a  bench-warrant  was  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  the  obstructor.  The  crowd,  which  seemed  to  be  amused 
at  first,  now  began  to  show  a  savage  temper.  Either  they  were 
afraid  that  they  might  be  deprived  of  the  entertainment  which  they 
had  come  to  witness,  or  they  were  acting  under  orders.  At  any  rate, 
they  began  simultaneously  to  say  uncomplimentary  things,  and  one 
thin,  old,  threadbare  fellow,  who  had  evidently  been  taking  some- 
thing, talked  about  blood  knee-deep^  and  other  kindred  nonsense^ 
while  others  showed  their  weapons  in  an  ostentatious  way,  just  as 
common  cur  dogs  do  their  teeth  when  they  are  afraid  to  bite. 

Just  then  the  general  arrived.  No  explanations  were  needed.  He 
saw  the  nature  of  the  case  at  once.  One  of  the  staff  officers  tried  to 
tell  him  there  would  be  a  guard  there  soon,  but  he  replied,  "I  need  no 
guard.  My  uniform  is  all  the  guard  I  want."  He  was  a  plucky  old 
fellow, — must  have  been  verging  on  sixty, — and  very  eccentric.  He 
was  small  in  stature,  but  strong  and  wiry.  He  had  once  been  the 
champion  athlete  in  the  army,  and  few  who  knew  him  would  have 
cared  to  tackle  him  even  then.  He  forced  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  mounted  the  scaffold  just  as  the  sheriff  was  administer- 
ing the  third  cut  to  his  victim.  The  brave  old  soldier  gently  set  the 
burly  sheriff  on  one  side,  and  let  the  darky  down.  There  was  so 
much  noise  and  confusion  in  the  crowd  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
what  the  general  said,  but  it  was  evident  he  was  expostulating  with 
the  sheriff,  who  had  assumed  a  somewhat  belligerent  attitude.  Mean- 
time a  bench-warrant  was  being  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  general, 
and  the  fact  became  generally  known  to  the  crowd.  They  were 
mightily  pleased  at  the  idea  of  *'jugging"  the  Yankee  general,  as 
they  called  it,  and  the  prospect  in  a  measure  restored  their  good 
humor.  It  did  more.  It  gained  us  a  minute's  more  time.  The  in- 
fantry was  close  at  hand,  and  coming  at  the  double.  Their  captain 
needed  ng  instructions.  In  a  twinkling  he  had  his  men  in  line,  and 
the  command  "load!"  given  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice,  was  the  first 
intimation  the  crowd  had  of  their  arrival.  There  was  more  per- 
suasive eloquence  in  the  music  of  those  steel  rammers  than  in  hours 
of  oratory  and  cords  of  uniform.  When  the  loading  was  completed,, 
the  captain  saluted  the  general  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  re- 
ported, in  a  calm,  business-like  tone,  "Ready  for  orders,  sir."  The 
effect  upon  the  crowd  was  magical.  Even  the  seedy  individual  who 
wanted  to  wade  in  gore  remembered  that  he  had  to  go  around  the 
corner  "to  see  a  man,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  soldiers  were  the 
sole  occupants  of  the  square. 

The  military  had  scored  one  without  bloodshed  in  their  first  tilt 
with  the  State  authorities,  but  the  darkies  most  interested  had  small 
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cause  to  thank  them  for  their  interference.  The  State  authorities  tele- 
graphed  the  President,  and  the  President  telegraphed  the  general 
**not  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  court." 
This,  of  course,  superseded  all  previous  orders,  and  next  day  the  two 
victims  got  their  thirty-and-nine  each,  with  interest.  Soon  afterwards 
Congress  passed 'a  law  prohibiting  flogging  in  the  unreconstructed 
States. 

11. 

In  any  effort  to  recall  incidents  of  reconstruction,  "bulldozing'* 
and  kindred  slang  expressions  are  sure  to  present  themselves.  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  them,  so  they  may  as  well  be  taken  up  first  as 
last.  "Bulldozing"  is  a  new  name  for  an  old  deviltry.  It  is  the  last 
stage  of  negro  intimidation,  and  is  sometimes  known  as  "the  Missis- 
sippi plan/*  There  have  been  three  stages  in  the  development, — 
namely,  "mule-lifting,''  "ku-kluxing,"  and  ''bulldozing."  Ku-klux- 
ing  was  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  intimidation.  It  was  secret, 
cruel,  relentless,  and  bloody,  and,  shall  I  say?  cowardly.  It  whipped, 
and  murdered,  and  burned  behind  a  mask.  Bulldozing  was  simply 
ku-kluxing  with  the  mask  thrown  aside.  It  was  cruel,  relentless,  and 
bloody,  but  not  secret.  It  trusted  for  safety  to  its  strength  and — 
save  the  mark! — respectability.  Mule-lifting  was  intimidation  in  its 
infancy.  It  was  too  timid  to  show  itself  even  behind  a  mask.  It  did 
its  work  on  the  sly.  It  was  secret  and  relentless,  and  sometimes  hu- 
morous, but  never  cruel  or  bloody.  Ku-kluxing  and  bulldozing 
have  been  ventilated  in  the  courts,  and  their  methods  are  generally 
known.  Mule-lifting,  the  earliest  form  of  the  deviltry,  however,  is 
still  a  mystery  to  the  general  public.  As  an  illustration  of  what  it 
was  I  shall  relate  an  incident  which  came  under  my  official  observa- 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  South  was  bankrupt.  Even  the  owners 
of  rich  plantations  were  unable  to  plant.  They  had  no  money,  no 
credit,  and  no  stock.  Most  of  the  working  stock  then  in  the  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes.  Stray  horses  and  abandoned  mules 
had  been  picked  up  by  them  in  the  wake  of  Sherman's  army,  and 
although  they  were  lame,  sick,  and  shoulder-sore  croW-baits,  which 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  live,  many  of  them^  did  recover,  and  of 
course  remained  in  possession  of  the  negroes  who  had  picked  them 
up  and  cared  for  them.  Then,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  revival  of 
agriculture,  the  government  had  loaned  out  all  its  surplus  animals, 
and  negroes  had  been  the  principal  borrowers.  Hence,  as  I  have 
already  said,  they  held  most  of  the  working  stock,  and  were  really 
in  a  better  condition  to  plant  than  most  plantation  owners.    All  they 
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needed  was  the  land,  and  that  also  was  forthcoming.  Some  planters, 
shrewder  than  their  neighbors,  took  advantage  of  the  situation  and 
rented  their  plantations  in  lots  to  their  former  slaves  on  very  favor- 
able terms.  The  renting  negroes,  generally  the  more  industrious 
and  enterprising  of  their  race,  stimulated  by  the  novel  sensation  of 
being  their  own  masters,  went  earnestly  to  work,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  their  ventures  would  prove  successful.  Now,  the  fa- 
vorite idea  among  the  white  people  of  the  South  at  that  time  was  that 
freedom  meant  starvation  for  the  negro.  So  confident  were  they  in 
the  truth  of  this  assumption  that  they  deemed  it  a  duty  to  help  along 
the  inevitable  by  suppressing  what  they  were  pleased  to  consider 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  views  generally  held  were  that 
''nigger"  planting  would  inevitably  fail,  and  that  the  sooner  the  "nig- 
gers" could  be  made  to  realize  that  fact  th§  better  it  would  be  for 
them  and  for  the  country.  Such  views,  honestly  held  by  the  vast 
majority  of  white  people,  made  mule-lifting  a  possibility.  They 
thought  it  was  a  good  joke,  and  calculated  to  teach  a  valuable  les>on. 
So  at  night  the  mules  belonging  to  industrious  colored  planters  would 
be  driven  off,  sometimes  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  often  into  the  middle 
of  some  almost  impenetrable  swamp,  and  weeks  would  elapse  before 
they  were  recovered,  if  they  ever  were  recovered  at  all.  Of  course 
the  deviltry  was  very  generally  deprecated  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
vicinity.  They  pronounced  it  shameful,  and  with  great  unanimity 
attributed  it  to  mischievous  boys  or  jealous  colored  men. 

Complaints  of  mule-stealing,  as  it  was  believed  to  be,  accumu- 
lated at  headquarters,  and  assumed  proportions  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  ignore.  The  civil  authorities  appeared  to  be  unable  or 
imwilling  to  deal  with  the  matter  successfully;  in  fact,  they  had 
never  made  a  single  arrest,  and  claimed  to  be  utterly  ignorant  as  to 
the  criminals.  So  a  cavalry  detachment  was  ordered  to  Johnson  Coun- 
ty, which  seemed  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  thieves,  to  investigate 
the  mystery.  The  sergeant  in  command  of  the  party  received  de- 
tailed instructions  how  to  proceed,  and  was  cautioned  to  avoid  col- 
lision with  the  civil  officers.  He  was  instructed  to  do  nothing  until 
he  had  a  clear  case,  then  to  swear  an  information  before  the  nearest 
justice  of  the  peace,  and,  if  no  action  was  taken  by  him  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  to  arrest  the  parties  and  bring  them  to  Raleigh.  Nothing 
was  heard  from  the  sergeant  for  over  a  week.  It  was  expected  that 
in  course  of  time  he  would  be  able  to  learn  the  methods  of  the  mule- 
lifters,  and  perhaps  bring  some  of  them  to  justice.  The  idea  that 
the  depredators  were  boys  was  generally  believed  at  headquarters, 
and  the  scare  of  a  single  arrest  it  was  thought  would  put  an  end  to 
the  deviltry.     Imagine  our  astonishment  one  morning,  then,  when 
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we  found  two  prominent,  high-minded,  well-educated  gentlemen  of 
the  county  prisoners  in  the  Bull  Pen.  The  "Bull  Pen"  was  the  com- 
mon guard-house  or  military  prison  at  Raleigh.  Of  such  promi- 
nence were  the  parties  arrested  that  the  provisional  governor  of  the 
State  was  at  military  headquarters  immediately  after  daylight  to 
procure  their  release.  There  was  considerable  bluster  on  the  part 
of  the  governor  about  this  unwarrantable  outrage  upon  two  cul- 
tured gentlemen,  and  the  general  was  disposed  to  think  that  the 
sergeant  perhaps  had  overstepped  his  authority;  but  the  evidence 
against  the  parties  was  so  conclusive,  and  the  sergeant  had  acted  so 
strictly  within  his  instructions,  that  the  governor  from  demanding 
came  to  pleading  for  their  release,  and  was  satisfied  to  receive  as  a 
favor  what  he  had  come  to  demand  as  a  right.  The  gentlemen  (?) 
were  released,  and  mule-lifting  languished  from  that  day  forward* 
The  "mischievous  boys"  found  out  that  it  was  less  of  a  lark  than  they 
had  at  first  believed  it  to  be,  and  abandoned  it  for  the  more  devilish 
diversion  of  ku-kluxing. 

The  hatred  of  Yankees,  which  had  been  very  generally  revived 
and  intensified  by  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  North,  and  the 
actions  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  behalf  of  the  negroes,  was  mild 
indeed  compared  with  the  hatred  entertained  for  "scalawags."  Scal- 
awags were  Southern  men  who  accepted  the  situatkjn  and  were  will- 
ing to  meet  the  Yankees  half-way  in  their  efforts  to  restore  confi- 
dence and  prosperity  to  the  South.  They  had  no  apparent  hatred  of 
Northern  men,  had  every  confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  the 
government,  respected  its  officers,  and  could  even  be  civil  to  "school- 
marms."  This  last  was  considered  a  depth  of  degradation  only  to 
be  equaled  by  marrying  a  daughter  to  a  nigger.  They  were  not 
numerous.  It  required  rare  courage  to  be  a  scalawag  in  those  days. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  they  had  to  en- 
counter, I  shall  cite  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation. 

Reports  of  prosecutions,  which  were  simply  persecutions,  had 
been  accumulating  at  headquarters  for  some  time.  Most  of  them 
were  genuine  cases,  no  doubt,  but  as  the  forms  of  law  had  been 
strictlv  observed  in  each  case,  and  the  victims  had  had  the  benefit  ot 
a  public  trial  by  a  legal  jury,  good  grounds  for  military  interference 
were  difficult  to  find.  At  last  a  report  was  received  which  contained 
features  specially  entitled  to  military  consideration.  The  report  was 
from  a  resident  of  a  neighboring  county,  and  stated  that  the  writer 
had  been  appointed  captain  of  county  police  for  his  county  by  Gen- 
eral Schofield  immediately  after  Johnston's  surrender,  and  had  acted 
in  that  capacity  for  about  a  year ;  that  numerous  suits  had  now  been 
brought  against  him  in    the  county  court  for  acts  done  in  his  official 
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capacity,  and  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the  general  then  command- 
ing in  the  State;  that  damages  had  been  laid  in  amounts  which  ag- 
gregated more  than  he  was  worth;  and  that  he  felt  sure  the  juries 
would  award  the  full  amount  in  each  case,  as  it  was  the  purpose  and 
intention  of  the  suits  to  ruin  him  and  run  him  out  of  the  county. 
This  was  a  case  which  clearly  demanded  military  attention,  and  it 
became  my  duty  to  investigate  it. 

I  found  my  way  to  the  plantation  indicated  in  the  report,  and  met 
with  a  hostile  reception  from  half  a  dozen  hounds,  which  seemed  to 
have  the  hatred  of  the  national  uniform  common  to  that  section  of 
country,  and  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  S.,  the  owner  of  the  planta- 
tion and  the  dogs,  and  the  author  of  the  report  above  referred  to. 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  Mr.  S.  at  home,  as  he  was  believed 
by  his  neighbors  to  have  been  in  New  York  for  several  weeks  past. 
I  found,  however,  that  he  had  only  been  in  hiding.  His  life  had 
been  attempted  in  the  village  some  three  weeks  before,  and  he  deem- 
ed it  wise  to  keep  in-doors  pending  his  appeal  to  the  military  authori- 
ties. He  did  not  seem  disposed  to  give  the  details  of  the  affair,  but 
after  a  little  prompting  he  said  a  personal  enemy  had  attacked  him 
in  the  village  with  a  double-barreled  shot-gun  about  three  weeks 
before,  but,  fortunately,  the  first  shot  missed  its  mark,  and  he  had 
no  opportunity  to  fire  the  second.  I  asked  if  he  killed  the  man,  and 
he  answered,  "No;  I  had  nothing  to  kill  him  with,  but  I  left  him 
with  both  arms  broken.  And,  by  the  way,  his  is  the  only  modern 
5uit  against  me.  He  sues  for  so  many  dollars — I  forget  the  amount 
mentioned — for  injuries  received,  and  he  will  recover  every  cent  of  it 
if  the  case  comes  before  a  jury  in  this  county."  I  began  to  think  I 
bad  struck  a  cheerful  place  to  live  in,  but  said  nothing. 

It  was  about  dusk  when  I  arrived  at  the  plantation,  and  Mr.  S. 
entertained  me  during  the  evening,  over  a  glass  of  peach  and  honey, 
with  the  story  of  his  life  during  and  since  the  war.  He  was  the 
owner  of  a  large  and  well-stocked  plantation,  and  a  major  of  militia, 
when  the  war  broke  out.  He  did  not  pretend  to  any  special  loyalty 
for  himself,  but  said  there  were  lots  of  Union  men  in  the  State  in 
1861,  and  that  he  managed  to  keep  out  of  the  war  during  the  whole 
four  years.  He  commanded  the  home  guards  of  his  district,  and  was 
chiefly  employed  in  arresting  deserters  and  hunting  up  those  who 
avoided  conscription. 

The  duty  was  not  congenial  to  his  tastes  and,  as  he  said,  not  very 
zealously  performed.  He  never  had  but  one  chance  to  make  himself 
famous,  and  he  lacked  the  nerve  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  was 
some  time  during  the  war — I  forget  what  year  he  specified,  but  there 
was  an  election  pending  in  North  Carolina,  and  considerable  reac- 
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tionary  feeling  had  manifested  itself.  He  was  then  at  the  head  of  about 
three  hundred  home  guards,  all  old  men,  and  most  of  them  disaffected 
towards  the  Confederacy.  The  idea  frequently  occurred  to  him  to 
declare  for  the  Union  and  march  with  his  three  hundred  men  to- 
wards Tennessee.  He  felt  sure  they  would  all  have  followed  him, 
and  that  his  three  hundred  would  have  increased  so  on  the  march 
that  he  might  have  been  able  even  to  maintain  himself  in  the  moun- 
tains without  leaving  the  State.  But,  he  said,  the  necessity  of  leaving 
his  family  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Confederate  troopers  determined 
him  against  it.  But,  he  added,  it  was  a  grand  idea,  and  perfectly 
feasible. 

After  a  short  pause,  devoted,  no  doubt,  to  a  contemplation  of 
what  might  have  been,  he  proceeded  somewhat  as  follows:  "When 
Sherman's  army  came  along,  there  was  great  consternation  here. 
I  was  still  at  home,  and  determined  to  remain,  although  all  my  male 
neighbors  had  taken  to  their  heels  as  if  an  army  of  barbarians  was 
approaching.  I  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  bummers  made  their 
appearance  a  good  two  hours  before  the  advance  guard  of  the  army, 
and  the  way  they  cleared  up  things  was  a  caution.  Not  a  pound  of 
meat  or  an  ounce  of  meal  was  left  on  the  premises.  The  negroes 
had  taken  their  departure,  and  all  the  live-stock  had  been  killed  or 
driven  off.  When  the  hurricane  was  over,  there  was  nothing  left  on 
the  plantation  but  my  wife,  my  two  daughters,  myself,  and  a  barrel 
of  pease.  I  confess  I  was  a  little  angry,  but  I  realized  in  a  moment 
that  that  would  do  no  good.  It  was  war  times,  and  rough  treat- 
ment was  to  be  expected.  One  thing  was  certain:  there  was  no  use 
in  my  staying  at  home. simply  to  help  my  family  to  starve;  so  I  told 
Mrs.  S.  that  she  and  the  girls  must  do  the  best  they  could  on  the 
barrel  of  pease  till  I  returned ;  that  I  intended  going  with  the  Yan- 
kees, at  least  as  far  as  Raleigh,  where  I  might  be  able  to  gather  up 
something  to  live  on  for  a  month  or  two. 

"Well,  I  started  on  foot,  with  neither  blanket  nor  haversack,  de- 
termined to  be  cheerful  and  take  such  fortune  as  fate  awarded  to  me. 
I  joined  one  of  the  columns  and  soon  made  acquaintances.  They 
may  have  been  a  little  suspicious  of  me  at  first,  and  I  have  learned 
since  that  I  was  closely  watched  for  several  days,  but  they,  did  not 
show  it  at  all,  and  shared  their  rations — and  sometimes  their  bed — 
with  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  brother.  By  the  time  we  got  to  Raleigh 
I  had  quite  a  circle  of  military  acquaintances,  and  began  to  think 
I  had  some  friends.  Of  course  I  told  them  my  story,  and  I  suppose 
they  verified  it  in  some  way ;  at  any  rate,  they  seemed  to  believe  it. 
I  met  General  Sherman  himself  at  Raleigh,  and  he  seemed  to  know 
my  story  as  well  as  I  did  myself.    I  only  stayed  three  days  in  Raleigh. 
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At  the  end  of  that  time  I  started  home  with  as  many  animals  as  I  had 
lost,  and  meat  and  breadstuffs  enough  to  last  me  to  the  new  crop. 
Of  course  the  mules  and  horses  were  sore-backed  and  sadly  broken 
down,  but  they  would  get  over  that,  and  I  would  be  able  to  cultivate 
my  plantation  again.  I  tell  you  I  was  a  happy  man,  not  so  much  for 
what  I  had  got  as  because  I  was  right  in  my  estimation  of  the 
Yankees. 

"My  short  campaign  with  General  Sherman  no  doubt  brought 
my  name  to  the  knowledge  of  General  Schofield,  and  led  to  my  ap- 
pointment as  captain  of  county  police,  which  in  its  turn  led  me  into 
my  present  difficulties.  The  county  police  was  a  volunteer  organi- 
zation, the  members  of  which  served  without  pay.  It  was  designed 
to  check  lawlessness  in  the  county  until  the  State  government  got 
into  shape.  The  county  police  had  no  power  to  punish.  When  they 
had  arrested  a  man  and  sent  him  to  the  nearest  military  post  their 
power  was  exhausted.  Now  you  know  the  circumstances  which  have 
turned  all  the  ex-Confederates  against  me  and  made  me  what  they 
call  a  'scalawag.'  To-morrow  I  shall  drive  you  up  to  the  court 
house,  and  you  can  read  for  yourself  what  they  have  against  me,  and 
I  tell  you  candidly  that  unless  the  military  authorities  come  to  my 
assistance  they  will  ruin  me.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  I  can 
be  saved:  perhaps  I  cannot  be  saved.  I  feel,  however,  tTiat  I  have 
a  right  to  protection  for  the  acts  done  by  me  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States." 

By  this  time  it  was  almost  midnight,  and  I  retired,  first  to  pon- 
der over  my  host's  story,  and  then  to  dream  new  versions  of  it,  hor- 
ribly distorted,  until  morning. 

Nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  saw  us  on  our  way  to  the  court 
house.  We  had  some  little  distance  to  drive,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a 
half,  but  the  roads  were  good  and  the  morning  was  beautiful,  and 
the  distance  seemed  very  short  indeed.  I  noticed  that  we  were  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  to  people  whom  we  passed,  and  that  some  whom 
we  met  actually  turned  and  followed  us  back  towards  the  village. 
We  drove  to  the  sheriff's  residence,  where  we  found  that  officer  and 
also  the  county  clerk.  After  formal  and,  as  I  thought,  somewhat 
elaborate  introductions,  Mr.  S.  stated  my  business  to  the  clerk,  and 
said  that  I  wanted  to  see  the  docket.  We  then  dismounted  from  the 
buggy,  and  followed  the  clerk  and  sheriff  to  the  court  house  build- 
ing. The  docket  was  produced,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  S. 
and  the  clerk  I  soon  had  the  extracts  which  I  desired  copied  into  my 
notebook.  Meantime,  most  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  village 
had  dropped  into  the  court  house,  accidentally  as  it  were,  and  taken 
a  furtive  glance  at  the  proceedings.    Our  business  having  been  done. 
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Mr.  S.  and  I  returned  to  the  buggy,  and  after  taking  a  turn  through 
the  village,  just  to  see  the  place,  he  drove  me  to  the  railway  station, 
and  I  returned  to  Raleigh. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  all  that  was  said  and 
done  on  this  occasion  to  bring  out  more  clearly,  in  view  of  the  con- 
sequences, the  effect  at  that  time  of  the  uniform  of  the  United  States 
upon  a  rather  turbulent,  not  very  intelligent,  and  decidedly  disloyal 
community. 

Three  days  after  my  return  to  Raleigh  I  received  a  jubilant  note 
from  Mr.  S.,  saying  that  every  suit  against  him  had  been  withdrawn. 
Within  an  hour  after  my  departure  offers  of  compromise  came 
crowding  in.  These  he  firmly  declined,  and  next  day  every  suit  was 
withdrawn.  My  visit,  he  said,  had  saved  him  his  fortune.  This  for- 
tunate termination  of  the  case  made  further  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  military  superfluous. 

But  the  "scalawag"  was  not  the  only  unfortunate  to  be  found  in 
North  Carolina  at  the  time  of  which  I  write.  The  "buffalo"  led 
even  a  more  hazardous  existence.  He  derived  his  name  probably 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  considered  legitimate  game  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  was  stalked,  trailed  with  dogs,  and  hunted  on 
horseback  at  the  pleasure  of  the  hunter.  His  principal  habitat  was  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  in  the  wilds  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  along 
the  Tennessee  border. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  mountaineers  are  always  patriotic 
To  a  certain  extent  this  was  true  of  Western  North  Carolina.  While 
a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  perhaps  acquiesced  in  secession,  a  very 
respectable  minority  opposed  it,  and  a  few  were  intensely  loyal.  I 
have  heard  prisoners  of  war  who  had  escaped  from  Salisbury  and 
other  prison-pens  of  the  South  tell  the  story  of  their  escape,  and  they 
never  failed  to  dwell  with  manifest  delight  upon  their  experiences 
in  passing  through  this  region.  Not  that  it  was  a  pleasure  trip  by 
any  means.  Danger  surrounded  them  on  every  side,  but  the  danger 
was  sweetened  with  sympathy.  So  many  were  ready  to  risk  their 
lives  in  their  behalf,  so  many  were  ready  to  hide  them,  counsel  them, 
feed  them,  and  guide  them  over  the  mountains  to  the  Union  lines 
in  Tennessee,  that  they  forgot  their  dangers  and  fancied  themselves 
in  a  wholly  friendly  land.  Indeed,  many  of  these  hardy  mountaineers 
became  voluntary  exiles,  and  elected  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
escaped  prisoners  rather  than  be  forced  to  fight  against  the  flag  they 
loved.  I  re^nember  a  story,  told  me  by  an  ex-colonel  of  Union 
cavalry  who  had  been  stationed  in  East  Tennessee,  which  is  to  the 
point. 
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His  regiment  was  on  duty  in  East  Tennessee,  and  with  a  small 
portion  of  it  he  had  pushed  forward  and  occupied  an  advanced  post 
near  the  North  Carolina  border.  Escaped  prisoners  and  Union  refu- 
gees were  occasionally  picked  up,  often  in  a  truly  pitiable  condition, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  be  extremely  careful  in  dealing  with  them. 
Appearances  were  often  deceitful  and  Unionism  feigned.  The  coun- 
try was  full  of  bushwhackers  and  partisan  troops  ready  to  run  any 
risk  for  valuable  information.  So  the  colonel  was  cautious,  and 
disposed  to  look  with  suspicion  on  every  man  seeking  to  enter  the 
Union  lines. 

Shortly  after  sunrise  one  morning  a  man  was  reported  as  ap- 
proaching the  station  from  the  direction  of  the  border,  and  the 
<:olonel  went  out  to  take  a  look  at  him.  Shoeless  and  hatless,  a  mov- 
ing mass  of  rags,  with  bleeding  feet  and  hollow,  fiery  eyes,  the  man 
stumbled  up  to  the  picket-guard,  and,  throwing  himself  on  the 
ground,  sobbed  out,  as  the  tears  coursed  down  his  weather-beaten 
cheeks,  "Thank  God  for  this!"  The  colonel  eyed  him  for  a  moment, 
remembered  that  he  occupied  an  advanced  po«t,  that  his  force  was 
small,  that  the  country  was  full  of  guerrillas,  and  that  this  might  be 
one  of  them  playing  refugee,  although  he  was  forced  to  admit  that 
he  played  mighty  well.  The  safety  of  his  command  was  a  prime  con- 
sideration, however,  and  he  was  determined  not  to  be  imposed  upon, 
even  if  humanity  should  be  outraged;  so  he  spoke  sharply  to  the 
sobbing  man,  ordering  him  to  stop  his  blubbering  and  tell  who  he 
was  and  what  he  wanted  at  once.  Like  a  flash  the  man  was  on  his 
feet;  the  tears  were  hastily  brushed  away  with  the  remnants  of  a 
sleeve  which  still  clung  to  his  tattered  coat;  his  eye  dilated  and 
flashed  fire,  and  his  whole  frame  quivered  with  suppressed  excitement 
as  he  replied,  "I  am  a  Union  man.  Give  me  a  hunk  of  bread  and  a 
gun."  No  whining  about  the  hardships  he  had  endured,  or  the 
home  he  had  been  forced  to  leave ;  no  protestations  of  loyalty ;  not  a 
word  even  about  the  wife  and  children  he  had  left  behind ;  yet  every 
man  who  heard  him  seemed  instinctively  to  know  the  story  he  could 
tell.  It  was  written  in  his  condition,  in  every  line  of  his  face,  and  in 
the  fierce  earnestness  of  his  manner — in  characters  so  unmistakable 
that  he  who  ran  might  read.  Even  the  colonel  was  convinced,  and 
the  Union  army  got  a  recruit  that  day  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
war.  Hundreils  of  such  men  found  their  way,  singly  and  in  squads, 
within  the  Union  lines ;  and  when  the  war  was  over,  and  those  of  them 
who  lived  to  see  the  end  were  mustered  out,  they  hastened  back  to 
their  beloved  hills,  and  hunted  up  the  loved  ones  still  alive,  and  with 

the  pay  and  bounty  saved  began  to  build  new  homes,  happy  in  the 
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thought  that  now,  the  war  being  over,  everybody  could  be  friends. 
But  there  they  erred:  for  them  the  war  was  only  just  begun. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  fall  of  1866  that  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald  penetrated  into  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
and  it  was  one  of  his  letters — headed,  if  I  remember  rightly,  "The  war 
not  yet  over" — that  led  to  my  being  sent  up  into  that  region  to  see 
about  it.  A  copy  of  the  letter,  in  the  form  of  a  clipping  from  the 
Herald,  had  been  inclosed  in  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  commander  of  the  United  States  troops  in  North  Caro- 
lina, directing  him  to  investigate  the  matter  and  report,  and  I  was 
sent  over  the  mountains  to  gather  facts.  It  was  in  this  Herald 
clipping  that  I  first  learned  about  "buffaloes."  I  studied  it  carefully, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  facts  alleged  were  only  half 
true,  the  "buffaloes"  deserved  the  sympathy  of  every  loyal  man,  not 
to  mention  the  protection  of  the  government.  I  had  heard  the  ex- 
colonel's  story  before  this,  and  reflected  that  the  man  who  wanted  "a 
hunk  of  bread  and  a  gun,"  if  he  lived  to  return  to  his  home,  was 
perhaps  at  that  very  moment  being  hunted  as  a  "buffalo." 

My  preparations  for  the  journey  were  soon  made.  Of  course  I 
could  not  go  in  uniform,  not  but  that  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
safe.  At  that  time  where  the  uniform  was  not  loved  it  was  feared. 
But  I  felt  that  an  army  officer  would  be  able  to  learn  very  little  oa 
such  a  subject.  I  had  observed  that  thoughts  generally  put  on  loyal 
raiment  before  they  ventured  out  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  and 
that  it « was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get  at  the  real  facts  in  any 
case  connected  with  the  war.  It  was  easier  work  for  a  civilian,  es- 
pecially if  he  seemed  in  sympathy  with  the  South  and  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  government.  So  I  doffed  the  uniform,  and  wore 
colors  less  likely  to  advertise  my  sympathies. 

I  crossed  the  mountains  from  Morganton  in  an  old  army  ambu- 
lance, which  did  duty  on  that  route  as  a  mail-wagon.  I  was  the  only 
passenger.  The  roads  were  rough,  the  cattle  poor,  and  the  journey 
tedious.  It  took  two  days.  I  had  ridden  in  an  ambulance  before, 
and  often  wondered  if  a  more  exquisite  instrument  of  torture  could 
have  been  devised.  My  doubts  were  now  set  at  rest.  I  was  satisfied 
that,  on  a  rough  road,  for  downright  discomfort  an  army  ambulance 
can  beat  a  bucking  mule.  I  arrived  at  Asheville  feeling  as  if  I  had 
crossed  the  mountains  on  a  "regular  Mexican  plug." 

I  started  westward  next  morning  on  horseback,  and  in  a  sociable 
mood.  I  determined  to  talk  to  everybody  I  met,  and  cunningly  turn 
the  conversation  on  the  subject  that  had  brought  me  there.  Nothings 
seemed  easier  in  contemplation,  notEing  was  more  difficult  in  prac- 
tice.   I  fear  I  was  a  sad  blunderer.    I  generally  succeeded  in  excit- 
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ing  suspicion,  and  never  induced  confidence.  In  fact,  I  never  got  to 
my  subject.  There  seemed  to  be  no  road  to  it,  either  from  the 
weather  or  the  crops.  At  last  I  stumbled  on  a  subject  which  was  my 
salvation.  It  was  the  projected  railroad.  Everybody  seemed  to  be 
interested  in  that,  and  I  soon  saw  that  they  connected  me  with  it  in 
some  way  which  was  to  my  advantage.  So  I  talked  railroad  from 
that  time  forward.  I  took  the  character  manifestly  awarded  me  by 
common  consent,  and  talked  from  the  standpoint  of  a  railroad  con- 
tractor. I  talked  about  labor  and  wages,  and  the  hire*  of  horses  and 
carts.  I  was  informed  that  the  labor  available  for  my  kind  of  work 
in  that  section  of  country  was  not  first-class.  Niggers  were  not  nu- 
merous, and  the  few  that  were  to  be  found  were  too  lazy  and  too 
saucy  to  work.  Poor  whites  were  numerous  enough,  but  they  had 
been  completely  demoralized  by  the  war.  Those  of  them  who  had 
been  in  the  army  were  very  good  men,  but  there  were  many  skulkers 
in  that  region.  Men  who  were  too  cowardly  to  go  to  the  war,  and 
too  lazy  to  work  at  home.  They  had  hid  in  the  woods  during  the 
war,  and  had  got  so  used  to  that  kind  of  life  that  they  preferred  it 
to  any  other. 

This,  of  course,  was  very  interesting,  and  a  few  questions  on  the 
subject  were  natural.  Were  there  many  living  that  kind  of  life?  How 
did  they  manage  to  subsist?  Could  they  be  reclaimed?  And  other 
similar  questions  were  propounded,  and  the  answers  received  from 
dozens  of  different  sources  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  There 
were  not  very  many  actually  living  in  the  mountain,  perhaps  six  or 
eight,  but  they  had  so  many  friends,  relations,  and  sympathizers  in  the 
community  that  they  were  not  only  well  supplied  with  food  and  in- 
formation, but  actually  re-enforced  at  the  right  moment  so  as  to  be 
able  to  beat  off  the  sheriflf's  posse  when  it  went  in  search  of  them. 
Most  of  them  are  criminals  under  indictment,  and  a  rope  is  the  only 
reliable  means  of  reformation. 

I  was  now  in  the  country  designated  by  the  Herald  correspondent 
as  the  theatre  of  operations  against  the  man  of  whom  I  was  in 
search,  and  although  I  had  heard  much  about  his  class  in  general,  I 
had  nat  even  heard  his  name  mentioned.  This  was  not  only  strange 
but  annoying.  At  last  I  was  driven  to  the  direct  question,  Who  is 
this  man  Massey  that  I  hear  so  much  about?  and  the  ice  being  bro- 
ken, I  asked  it  frequently.  The  answers  amounted  to  this:  he  was 
a  traitor,  a  shirk,  a  coward,  a  spy,  a  guide  to  Yankee  prisoners,  a 
thief,  and  a  murderer  during  the  war,  and  towards  its  close  actually 
went  over  to  the  enemy.  But  when  the  war  was  over  he  turned  up 
again,  rebuilt  his  house,  and  attempted  to  resume  farming.  About  a 
year  ago  he  was  indicted  for  some  of  his  crimes,  and  would  have  been 
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arrested  and  tried,  but  he  took  to  the  mountain,  and  has  been  living 
there  ever  since.  The  sheriff  has  not  been  able  thus  far  to  arrest 
him,  but  in  a  month  or  two  Jack  Frost  will  drive  him  down  from  the 
mountain,  and  then  the  law  will  attend  to  him  if  the  people  give  it  a 
chance.  Why  haven't  we  trailed  him  with  dogs!  We  have  tried  it, 
but  without  success.  Massey  is  more  cunning  than  a  fox,  and  a  dog 
on  his  trail  is  soon  at  fault.  Besides,  he  is  a  desperate  man,  swift  as 
a  deer  and  a  dead  shot  with  any  kind  of  firearm.  He  carries  a  repeat- 
ing rifle  which  he  brought  with  him  from  the  Yankee  army,  and 
never  misses  his  mark  with  it.  About  a  month  ago  he  came  to  Joe 
B.  s  shanty  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  sent  word  to  the  sheriff 
that  he  was  there,  and  would  submit  to  arrest,  provided  the  sheriff 
came  alone.  Just  think  of  the  cheek  of  the  manl  An  indicted  crim- 
inal making  conditions  with  the  officers  of  the  law!  But  the  sheriff 
paid  no  attention  to  the  proviso.  He  summoned  a  posse  of  twelve, 
divided  them  into  two  parties,  and  approached  the  front  and  rear  of 
the  house  at  the  same  time.  Massey  was  there  and  would  have  been 
caught,  only  the  party  in  front  showed  itself  too  soon,  and  he  slipped 
out  at  the  back  door  and  made  for  the  woods,  passing  right  through 
the  second  party,  which  was  advancing  in  skirmishing  order.  Of 
course  they  fired  at  him,  and  the  sheriff  thinks  he  was  hit,  but  he  got 
away  all  the  same.  The  sheriff's  party  were  not  so  fortunate.  Two 
of  them  were  dropped  by  Massey  in  the  running  fight,  and  although 
they  were  not  dangerously  wounded,  they  have  not  been  able  to  be 
about  since.  Of  course  new  indictments  will  be  found  against  him 
for  these  last  crimes.  The  old  indictments  are  for  sheep  and  cattle 
stealing,  robbery,  and  murder.  He  was  a  perfect  terror  in  this 
region  during  the  war  when  all  the  men  were  away  in  the  army.  He 
was  captain  of  a  gang  of  bushwhackers,  and  claimed  to  belong  to 
the  Yankee  army,  but  that  was  merely  pretense,  although  he  and  his 
gang  did  ultimately  go  over  to  the  enemy. 

I  had  heard  enough  on  that  side.  How  was  I  to  hear  the  other? 
Massey  it  seemed  had  many  friends,  yet  I  had  met  none  of  them. 
Buffaloes  were  said  to  be  plenty,  but  I  had  seen  none.  I  won- 
dered if  I  would  have  been  equally  unsuccessful  if  I  had  come  in 
uniform.  Perhaps  the  people  piped  what  they  thought  would  be  a 
pleasant  tune.  If  they  knew  that  I  was  an  army  officer  perhaps  some- 
body would  change  the  tune  and  let  me  hear  the  other  side.  I  deter- 
mined to  try  the  experiment  the  first  opportunity. 

I  made  an  early  start  next  day,  taking  the  road  towards  the 
mountains.  It  was  a  raw,  misty  morning,  and  where  the  road  was 
not  rocky  it  was  knee-deep  in  mud — ^a  soft  alluvial  deposit,  washed 
down  by  recent  rains.    The  road  ^^^as  evidently  the  bed  of  a  moun- 
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tain  torrent.  I  was  beginning  to  get  discouraged,  and  so  was  my 
horse.  He  carried  his  head  mighty  low,  and  I  determined,  not  al- 
together for  his  sake,  that  this  should  be  our  last  day  in  the  county. 
If  I  succeeded  in  meeting  a  possible  buffalo,  I  should  approach  him 
as  an  army  officer.  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  it  all  over.  Houses 
were  scarce  on  the  road  I  had  taken,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  in- 
habitants at  all.  At  last,  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  sighted  a  man  and 
a  boy.  The  man  was  building  a  stone  fence  with  boulders  taken 
from  the  road,  and  the  boy  was  watching  him.  As  soon  as  I  hove 
in  sight  the  boy  began  to  whistle.  He  was  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  and  whistled  as  if  he  had  been  brought  up  to  the  business. 
Was  he  whistling  for  fun  ?  I  doubted  it,  because  the  man  never  once 
raised  his  head,  although  he  must  have  heard  me  approaching,  and 
travelers  were  scarce  enough  to  be  curiosities  in  that  region.  I  halted 
abreast  of  the  man,  who  simply  returned  my  good  morning  and  went 
on  with  his  work.  The  boy  had  stopped  whistling,  and  eyed  me  with 
an  exceedingly  sharp  expression  on  his  face.  I  asked  where  I  could 
get  a  drink  of  water.  The  man  replied,  "The  spring  is  behind  the 
house."  Could  the  boy  get  me  a  cup  from  the  cabin?  The  boy  re- 
plied, "There  is  a  gourd  at  the  spring."  They  evidently  did  not 
relish  my  presence.  The  man  especially  was  very  sulky.  He  con- 
tinued his  work,  answering  in  monosyllables  without  looking  up, 
and  I  felt  sure  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  buffalo.  In  spite  of  the 
incivility  I  had  experienced  I  was  delighted.  I  dismounted,  and  the 
man  straightened  himself  up  for  the  first  time  and  looked  at  me. 
Approaching  to  within  a  few  feet  I  whispered  to  him  as  if  I  did  not 
wish  the  boy  to  hear.  "You  need  not  be  afraid  of  me ;  I  am  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  army  and  am  here  on  business."  The  hammer 
slipped  from  his  hand,  and  after  a  short  pause,  during  which  he 
stroked  his  long  beard  and  looked  at  the  boy,  he  said,  "Go  and  get 
some  milk  for  the  gentleman."  The  boy  hastened  away;  but  before 
he  started  I  saw  a  look  of  intelligence  pass  between  him  and  the  man. 
which  led  me  to  believe  that  bringing  the  milk  was  not  all  he  was 
ordered  to  do.  During  the  boy's  absence  I  conversed  further  with  the 
man,  and  showed  him  my  orders  as  evidence  of  my  bona-fide  char- 
acter. He  was  not  easily  convinced,  but  at  last  he  seemed  satisfied. 
About  this  time  the  boy  returned  with  the  milk,  and  I  noticed  the 
same  look  pass  between  father  and  son — for  that  was  their  relation 
— as  I  had  noticed  when  he  got  the  order  to  fetch  it.  Manifestly  they 
could  converse  without  using  words. 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  picture  presented  by  this  man 
and  boy.  Every  movement  and  look  was  that  of  a  hunted  animal. 
It  had  become  second  nature  to  them.     The  boy  in  particular  at- 
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tracted  my  attention.  I  complimented  him  on  his  whistling,  and 
again  I  noticed  the  peculiar  look  at  his  father.  It  passed  like  a  flash, 
and  I  was  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  boy  did  not  whistle  for 
fun. 

In  course  of  time  the  man  became  more  communicative.  He 
said  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  — ^th  North  Carolina,  a  Union  regi- 
ment. It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  of  North  Carolina  regiments 
in  the  Union  army,  and  I  was  a  little  skeptical.  However,  I  did  not 
interrupt,  and  I  found  out  afterwards  that  the  man  was  right.  He 
served  but  a  short  time,  and  was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  had  not  been  molested  so  far,  but  he  had  friends  among 
the  ex-Confederates,  who  seemed  to  think  that  they  had  been  the 
victors.  He  was  permitted  to  live  in  peace,  because  he  was  poor  and 
had  never  been  prominent.  His  cousin  Massey  had  a  fine  farm  be- 
fore the  war.  But  he  was  a  Union  man,  and  incurred  the  hatred  of 
the  Confederates.  He  took  to  the  woods  rather  than  enter  the  rebel 
army,  and  they  burnt  his  house  down  because  his  wife  would  not 
tell  where  he  was  hid.  His  family  had  a  hard  time  of  it;  in  fact,  they 
were  homeless.  This  no  doubt  made  Massey  worse  than  he  other- 
wise would  have  been.  He  collected  a  party  of  escaped  prisoners,  and 
armed  them  in  some  way,  and  I  must  say  they  helped  themselves 
liberally  as  they  marched  through.  After  that  Massey  got  a  captain's 
commission,  and  came  here  to  raise  a  company,  and  it  was  while 
thus  employed  that  most  of  the  acts  were  done  for  which  he  has  been 
indicted.  When  the  war  was  over  Massey  rebuilt  his  house,  but  it 
was  burned  down  again  after  he  took  to  the  woods  from  the  sheriflf. 
Yes,  Massey  was  in  the*  house  when  you  came  up,  but  he  heard  the 
signal,  and  by  this  time  is  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  him. 
He  may  not  be  back  for  two  or  three  nights.  Could  he  come  to 
Raleigh?  Certainly  he  could;  Massey  is  not  afraid  to  go  anywhere. 
He  even  was  willing  to  be  arrested  by  the  sheriflf  alone.  He  is  willing 
to  stand  trial  on  the  indictments.  But  he  will  not  submit  to  a  posse. 
If  he  did,  he  never  would  reach  the  jail.  Dead  men  cannot  testify,* 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  say  he  was  killed  when  trying  to  escape.  If 
you  think  it  necessary  that  he  should  come  to  Raleigh,  I  will  tell  him 
so  the  next  time  I  see  him,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  will  come. 

And  he  did.  If  I  remember  rightly,  he  was  there  before  I  got 
back.  At  any  rate,  the  season  for  **buffalo"-hunting  was  at  an  end. 
A  squadron  of  cavalry  occupied  the  country  through  the  winter,  and 
so  long  as  the  military  continued  supreme  in  the  State  the  "buflFaloes" 
were  safe. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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THE  LAST  EXPLOIT  OF  OLD  IRONSIDES. 

The  record  of  the  Constitution  contains  many  notable  events,  and  o! 
all  the  men-of-war  which  have  flown  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
the  Old  Ironsides  alone  retairfs  the  renown  of  her  victories  in  the  war 
of  1 812.  For  fifty  years  her  name  was  the  one  most  dear  to  her 
countrymen,  and  to  this  day  our  pulses  quicken  as  we  recall  her 
successes.  Apart  from  the  usual  vicissitudes  common  to  men-of- 
war,  and  even  beyond  the  episodes  of  successful  combats  such  as 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  very  few,  this  one  ship,  the  Constitution, 
bears  upon  her  history  not  alone  the  single  contests  whose  victorious 
results  cheered  the  hearts  of  our  ancestors,  and  carried  dismay  to  the 
most  famous  sea-power  in  history,  whose  boasts  were  that  her  battle- 
ships were  irresistible  and  her  frigates  invincible,  but  also  the  story  of 
an  escape  from  an  overpowering  force  of  the  enemy,  which  consti- 
tutes as  captivating  a  tale  of  real  warfare  as  any  romantic  sea-yarn 
conjured  by  the  brilliant  imaginations  of  a  Marryat,  a  Cooper,  or  a 
Qark  Russell.  Beyond  these  stands  forth  one  action  and  its  sequel 
which  has  no  exact  parallel  in  naval  annals.  An  action  which  was 
not  as  costly  in  men  and  material  as  many  others,  but  one  in  which 
the  consummate  skill  and  brilliant  seamanship  of  the  commander 
achieved  the  full  measure  of  success  in  the  capture  of  two  of  the  enemy 
whose  combined  offensive  force  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  commanders  of  both  of  these  ships  were  men  of  ap- 
proved courage,  excellent  seamen,  and  had  under  them  gallant  and 
thoroughly  efficient  crews. 

In  telling  again  this  oft-told  tale,  I  shall  vary  a  little  from  the  ac- 
counts found  in  the  standard  authors  on  naval  history,  as  none  of 
them  appear  to  have  followed  closely  the  official  narrative.  It  will 
be  the  object  of  this  paper  to  present  in  as  brief  and  succinct  a  man- 
ner as  the  subject  permits,  a  lucid  narration  of  as  complete  a  victory 
as  ever  was  won  by  superior  skill  over  equal  courage. 

I  disclaim  at  once  any  pretence  at  originality.  The  familiar  waters 
have  been  ploughed  by  literary  line-of-battle  ships,  but  the  light 
sloop  may  perhaps  gather  a  bit  of  the  wreckage  her  prouder  forerun- 
ner disdained.  The  subject  matter  has  been  gathered  from  accepted 
and  well-known  authorities,  and  the  main  events  of  the  battle  will 
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follow  closely  the  accounts  of  Cooper,  Bowen,  Emmons,  Gaylord, 
Roosevelt,  and  Maclay  on  the  American  side,  and  the  somewhat  di- 
vergent in  detail,  but  sensibly  concordant  accounts,  of  Allen  and 
James  on  the  English  side.  I  have  also  been  aided  slightly  by  a 
perusal  of  some  of  the  original  reports  at  the  Navy  Department. 

The  freedom  with  which  all  of  the  authorities  above  quoted  have 
treated  the  second  of  the  critical  junctures  of  the  contest  is  sur- 
prising, and  the  apparent  disregard  shown  to  the  purpose  of  one  of 
the  maneuvers  alters  completely  the  exact  reason  why  the  Consti- 
tution's success  was  so  thorough.  On  the  other  hand  there  has  been 
no  hesitation  in  appropriating  from  eadi  of  the  historians  any  part 
of  their  narration  which  appears  best  to  describe  the  fight  as  it  oc- 
curred. The  words  are  my  own,  but  most  of  the  ideas  are  due  to 
others. 

The  frigate  Constitution,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Charles 
Stewart,  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  after  being  for  a  long  time 
blockaded  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
blockaders  and  slipped  out  to  sea  on  December  17,  1814.  As  soon 
as  her  escape  was  known  to  the  enemy,  the  British  frigates  were 
ordered  to  sail  in  couples,  and  their  sloops  of  war  to  steer  clear  of 
every  sail  which  resembled  her.  Her  fame  had  made  her  dreaded,, 
and  she  was,  as  the  first  administrator  of  the  Navy  reported,  "sepa- 
rately superior  to  any  European  frigate." 

I  may  here  remark  that  she  was  built  in  Boston  in  1797,  under  the 
law  of  1794,  which  was  approved  by  Washington  himself. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Commodore  Miller  for  some 
interesting  details  of  her  launching  furnished  by  clippings  in  an  old 
scrap-book,  taken  from  the  "Massachusetts  Mercury,"  printed  in 
Boston  in  1797.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  John  Adams,, 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  all  the  staff  officials,  were 
present  at  her  launching,  and  thousands  from  the  country  round 
flocked  to  the  scene.  Elaborate  directions  are  given  to  the  sight- 
seers ;  and  people  who  gathered  in  boats  and  skiffs,  and  on  wharves, 
are  cautioned  that  the  "entrance  of  so  large  a  body  may  produce  an 
agitation  of  the  water  somewhat  hazardous." 

We  also  gather  that  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  launching  "that 
the  cables  of  the  Constitution  were  carried  from  Jeffrey  &  Russell's 
ropewalk  to  the  Navy  Yard,  on  the  shoulders  of  about  490  men,  with 
music  and  the  American  colors." 

Music,  orations,  and  salutes  of  cannon  dignified  this  occasion,  and 
the  launch  of  the  ship  was  heralded  as  a  nationl  achievement.  Much 
is  said  of  the  superior  proportions  and  elegance  of  the  ship,  and  this 
was  not  bombast,  as  her  after  career  proved. 
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Especial  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  she  was  entirely  con- 
structed of  American  materials;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  Con- 
gress, nearly  a  century  later,  enacted  that  our  navy  should  be  con- 
structed of  domestic  steel. 

As  for  her  personnel,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  of  her  en- 
listed men  had  been  captains  of  their  own  ships,  and  her  crew  com- 
prised probably  the  finest  set  of  purely  American  seamen  the  navy 
has  ever  seen.  It  is  unnecessarv  to  allude  to  her  officers.  What 
Stewart  was,  will  be  seen  by  his  orders  and  management  at  critical 
epochs,  and  the  prompt  handling  and  excellent  tactics  at  Porto  Praya 
bear  ample  evidence  to  the  skill  of  the  officers  who  executed  his 
orders,  fought  his  g^ns,  and  directed  his  men. 

The  Constitution,  after  several  captures  in  the  Atlantic,  was  off 
the  Rock  of  Lisbon  in  the  middle  of  February,  181 5,  and  by  the 
merest  chance  failed  to  fall  in  with  Captain  Dacres  who  had  com- 
manded the  Guerriere  when  captured  by  the  Constitution.  At  this 
time  he  commanded  the  frigate  Tiber,  and  his  own  words  were 
"that  it  would  be  the  happiest  moment  in  his  life  to  be  once  more 
opposed  to  the  Constitution."  To  be  ready  for  such  a  contingency 
he  had  brought  the  crew  of  the  Tiber  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
by  constant  drills,  and  had  prepared  his  ship  especially  with  the 
object  of  his  wish  in  view.  On  February  19th  the  Constitution  and 
the  Tiber  were  both  standing  down  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  but 
a  few  hours  apart.  Fate  had  decreed  that  they  were  not  to  meet, 
but  the  following  day,  February  20th,  an  event  occurred  which  re- 
flected greater  credit  on  the  American  frigate  than  even  the  capture 
of  the  Tiber.  I  speak  confidently  as  to  this  probable  result,  as  apart 
from  the  ill-advised  action  of  the  Chesapeake  with  the  Shannon,  when 
with  an  undisciplined  and  absolutely  green  crew,  many  of  whom  had 
not  even  been  stationed  at  their  quarters,  she  offered  combat  to  the 
most  efficient  frigate  in  the  British  navy,  the  superior  marksmanship, 
and  greater  readiness  of  the  American  vessels  had  achieved  the  logical 
results.  And  despite  James's  strictures  upon  the  quality  of  the  Con- 
stitution's gunnery  at  this  time,  the  evidence  of  the  action  gives 
abundant  proof  that  her  gunners  had  not  lost  their  supremacy. 

This  same  evening,  February  19th,  Captain  Stewart  was  convers- 
ing with  some  of  his  officers  on  the  quarter-deck,  on  their  con- 
tinued ill-luck  in  failing  to  meet  an  enemy  of  equal  force  in  European 
waters.  In  response  to  a  growl  from  one  of  the  lieutenants,  the  Cap- 
tain said,  "Before  the  sun  sets  again  you  will  be  engaged  in  battle 
with  the  enemy,  and  it  will  not  be  with  a  single  ship  either."  (Gilder.) 
Stewart  was  a  believer  in  presentiments,  and  the  complete  fulfillment 
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of  his  prophecy  on  the  morrow  must  have  confirmed  him  forever  as 
an  accurate  forecaster. 

I  shall  touch  briefly  at  the  end  of  this  paper  on  the  relative  forces 
of  the  vessels  engaged.  The  actual  weight  of  batteries,  and  the 
count  of  men  are  elements  whose  potency  it  will  not  do  to  ignore, 
on  either  sea  or  land.  But  every  sailor  knows  thai  two  handy  ships 
may  easily  out-maneuver  a  heavy  antagonist,  and  instances  abound 
where  English  frigates  have  not  only  engaged  with  French  battle- 
ships, but  have  escaped  serious  punishment.  The  raking  fire  of  the 
Cyane  could  easily  cripple^  a  heavier  vessel  than  the  Constituti(Mi ;  and 
as  we  shall  see  later  this  effect  was  repeatedly  sought  by  the  lighter 
ships,  and  as  frequently  frustrated. 

At  one,  in  the  afternoon  of  February  20th,  the  Constitution  being 
then  distant  180  miles  from  Madeira,  which  bore  West-South-West, 
the  weather  misty  with  occasional  dashes  of  rain,  and  the  wind 
moderate  from  the  North-East,  the  mast-head  look-out  sighted  a  sail 
on  the  lee  bow,  distant  about  five  miles.  The  course  was  altered  to 
converge  with  that  of  the  stranger,  and  at  two  a  second  sail  was 
sighted  to  leeward  of  the  first.  The  nearer  sail  proved  to  be  the  frig- 
ate-built corvette  Cyane,  and  the  more  distant,  the  Levant.  The 
Hon.  George  Douglass  commanded  the  Levant  and  was  the  senior 
officer  to  Captain  Gordon  Thomas  Falcon  of  the  Cyane.  Although 
Stewart  knew  that  a  strong  force  had  been  despatched  against  him, 
and  both  vessels  loomed  large  in  the  hazy  air,  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion in  at  once  making  sail  to  close  with  the  strangers.  In  a  mar- 
vellously short  time  the  Constitution  was  under  all  sail  to  top-gallant 
studding-sails,  and  was  cutting  the  seas  at  eight  knots  an  hbur  and 
rapidly  overhauling  the  two  sails  on  her  bow.  By  the  time  that  the 
more  distant  ship  had  come  fairly  in  view,  the  one  first  sighted  ap- 
peared to  be  a  fifty-gun  ship,  and  as  she  was  painted  with  false  ports, 
the  illusion  of  the  mirage  was  heightened.  The  first  lieutenant,  Bal- 
lard (who  was  afterwards  captured  when  prize  master  of  the  Levant), 
reported  to  Captain  Stewart  that  the  Cyane  was  a  heavy  frigate  of 
the  line,  as  fifty-gun  ships  were  frequently  designated,  and  that  the 
more  distant  one  appeared  to  be  a  36-gun  frigate.  "Be  this  as  it  may," 
said  Stewart,  "we  must  flog  them  when  we  catch  them,  whether  she 
has  one  gun-deck  or  two."  Every  endeavor  was  made  to  close  be- 
fore the  winter's  day  had  left  them  in  darkness.  In  this  there  was 
but  partial  success,  as  most  of  the  action  was  fought  by  moonlight, 
the  fog  having  rolled  away  with  the  setting  sun.  Both  the  British 
ships  were  close  hauled  on  the  starboard  tack,  but  were  separated 
over  five  miles  from  each  other.  At  four  the  Levant,  which  was  lead- 
ing her  consort,  bore  up  to  allow  the  Cyane  to  close. 
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I  believe  that  Captain  Douglass  hauled  by  the  wind  when  he  saw 
the  Constitution  bearing  down  upon  him,  as  this  was  his  only  fighting 
chance.  The  Levant  could  not  use  her  stern  ports,  and,  in  her 
crippled  condition,  could  not  hope  to  outsail  her  swifter  adversary. 
James's  remark  as  to  the  characteristics  of  a  Douglass  in  not  desert- 
ing a  consort,  is  simply  nonsense. 

At  four-thirty  the  Constitution,  which  was  rapidly  coming  up, 
carried  away  her  main-royal-mast,  and  the  skill  of  her  seamen  was 
shown  in  the  incredibly  short  time  which  elapsed  before  a  new  mast 
was  aloft  and  rigged,  and  sail  set  again.  By  five  she  was  again  sweep- 
ing down  on  her  adversaries  with  every  prospect  of  a  speedy  engage- 
ment. At  about  this  time  the  two  English  vessels  passed  within  hail 
of  each  other,  and  the  plan  of  battle  was  determined  upon.  Under 
all  sail  they  hugged  their  luflfs^  and  for  forty-five  minutes  strove  to 
gain  the  weather-gage.  The  superior  sailing  of  the  Constitution 
soon  convinced  Douglass  of  the  futility  of  this  effort,  and  shortening 
sail  to  fighting  trim  they  waited  for  the  approach  of  the  Constitu- 
tion now  close  to  the  weather  quarter  of  the  Cyane.  Both  the  Brit- 
ish vessels  attempted  in  vain  to  fire  guns  from  their  stern  ports  to 
cripple  the  approaching  foe.  We  learn  from  James  that  the  Cyane 
could  not  so  fire,  as  her  after  ports  were  cut  for  long^guns,  and  her 
carronades  could  not  be  used.  With  the  Levant  it  was  found  that  the 
tiller  could  not  be  moved  with  the  guns  in'position  aft.  There  is  no 
need  of  comment  on  such  a  state  of  affairs.  It  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble that  capable  officers  should  have  waited  till  the  emergency  was 
upon  them  before  testing  the  capabilities  of  their  gun-ports,  but 
it  is  so  said  by  James,  and  although  his  partisanship  renders  him  a 
most  prejudiced  witness,  we  must  credit  his  assertion  in  this  case. 

Something  has  been  said  as  to  the  British  ships  waiting  bravely 
for  the  enemy  when  escape  was  possible.  Whilst  I  would  not  for  an 
instant  discredit  the  courage  with  which  both  the  Cyane  and  Levant 
were  fought,  the  simple  fact  remains  that  the  Cyane  had  crowded  sail 
to  get  away  from  the  time  she  discovered  the  nature  of  the  strange 
sail  to  windward.  Upon  communicating  with  the  Levant  both  ships 
made  all  sail  by  the  wind;  and  it  was  not  until  they  saw  that  this 
effort  was  hopeless  that  they  shortened  sail  for  action,  and  hauling  up 
their  courses  awaited  bravely  the  issue  which  could  not  be  avoided. 

Both  British  vessels  were  now  running  through  the  water  head- 
ing about  North-West  (the  wind  being  about  North-East),  under 
easy  canvas,  and  distant  about  one-half  a  cable  length  from  each 
other.  The  Levant  was  ahead,  and  nearly  due  west  from  the  Cyane. 
As  was  proper  their  heavier  ship  was  nearer  the  foe,  and  prepared 
to  stand  the  fiercest  fire.     The  Constitution,  still  under  press  of 
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canvas,  though  her  studding-sails  had  been  taken  in,  was  trying  with 
her  bow  chasers  to  reach  the  Cyane.  Finding  that  the  shot  fell  short,  *" 
she  desisted  from  firing,  and  swept  down  in  utter  silence  on  the 
enemy.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  though  both  British  vessels  cheered 
loudly  as  they  fired  their  first  broadsides,  the  American  crew  kept 
mute  until  the  surrender  of  the  Levant.  Then  they  cheered,  and  not 
till  then. 

The  fog  and  drizzle  had  rolled  away,  and  at  6  P.  M.,  when  the 
Constitution  hauled  up  her  courses,  and  showed  her  colors,  the  enemy 
shook  out  his  bunting,  and  the  moonlight  enabled  the  combatants 
to  make  each  other  out  distinctly. 

The  loss  of  the  royal-mast  had  frustrated  Stewart's  intention  of 
attacking  the  enemy  separately,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  at 
once  into  action  with  both  together. 

At  five  minutes  past  six  the  Constitution,  which  now  had  both  of 
the  ships  under  lee  bow,  opened  fire  from  her  long  guns,  she  being 
then  from  250  to  300  yards  from  the  Cyane,  which  was  nearest  hec 

This  question  of  distance  has  been  made  much  of  by  the  English 
historians,  who  assert  that  the  action  was  begun  at  a  distance  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  sworn  affidavits  of  the  American  offi- 
cers is  that  the'  Constitution  and  Cyane  were  250  yards  apart.  Apart 
from  this  evidence,  the  conclusive  fact  that  both  English  vessels 
promptly  responded  with  their  starboard  guns,  directly  traverses 
their  contention  as  to  distance,  as  it  is  incredible  that  they  should 
have  ventured  their  short  carronades  at  such  a  range.  Another  per- 
tinent fact  is  that  the  American  marines,  as  sharp-shooters,  were  en- 
gaged from  the  beginning  of  the  action.  The  Constitution  now  con- 
centrated her  fire  on  the  Cyane,  the  heavier  and  nearer  ship,  and  in  a 
short  time  such  dense  volumes  of  smoke  (all  three  of  the  vessels  fir- 
ing broadsides)  had  shrouded  all  of  the  ships  in  a  cloud  so  dense  in 
the  heavy  night  air,  as  to  completely  hide  both  adversaries  from  the 
Constitution.  She  accordingly  ceased  firing,  and  drawing  rapidly 
afiead  under  to'gallant-sails,  ranged  abeam  of  the  foremost  ship,  and 
threw  the  full  weight  of  her  double  shotted  broadside,  round  shot, 
grape  and  canister  against  the  Levant  The  Levant  staggered  under 
the  blow ;  but  before  another  broadside  could  be  delivered,  the  Cyane 
was  observed  luffing  sharply  so  as  to  cross  the  Constitution's  stem 
and  deliver  a  raking  fire.  This  was  the  crisis  of  the  action.  Had 
Stewart  then  erred  the  fate  of  the  contest  might  well  have  been  dif- 
ferent. Both  of  his  adversaries  were  cpurageous  and  skillful,  and 
neither  of  them  had  as  yet  suffered  a  damage  which  would  prevent 
maneuvering  in  unison. 

But  Stewart  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  admirable  man- 
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ner  in  which  he  extricated  his  ship  from  her  trying  position  will  al- 
ways elicit  the  admiration  of  the  seamen.  With  one  ship  on  his  lee 
bow  he  could  not  tack  without  being  raked,  he  could  not  wear  with- 
out fouling,  and  he  could  not  stand  on  without  being  raked  by  the 
Cyane  astern.  Mindful  of  the  danger,  Captain  Stewart  let  fly  his 
head  sheets,  braced  his  after  yards  sharp  aback,  and  almost  in  an 
instant  the  Old  Ironsides  began  to  slip  astern  and  away  from  the 
double  dangers  which  beset  her.  Although  in  hot  action  with  the  . 
Levant  on  her  lee  beam,  her  yards  were  swung  with  the  precision  of 
a  tactical  drill ;  and  the  grand  old  ship,  famous  for  her  "compactness," 
as  James  calls  it,  gathered  sternboard,  and  before  the  enemy  was 
aware,  was  once  again  alongside  the  Cyane,  which  was  actually 
forced  by  the  rapidity  of  the  maneuver  to  put  her  helm  hard  up  to 
avoid  collision.  From  this  moment,  though  there  were  many  hard 
blows  to  be  given  and  taken,  the  result  of  the  action  was  never  for  a 
moment  in  doubt.  As  the  Constitution  came  abeam  of  the  Cyane 
another  double  shotted  broadside  from  her  port  battery  tore  its  way 
through  the  hull  and  rigging  of  the  Cyane.  The  enemy  were  now 
divided,  and  a  divided  squadron  is  far  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 
beaten  one.  The  action  with  the  Cyane,  thus  re-commenced,  lasted 
until  6:25  P.  M.,  both  ships  forging  ahead  slowly  with  only  good 
steerage  way.  The  Levant,  which  had  shivered  her  main-topsaif,  now 
endeavored  to  spring  her  luff,  and  gain  a  raking  position  athwart  the 
bows  of  the  Constitution.  To  defeat  this,  Stewart  at  once  filled  his 
topsails,  and  bearing  up  slightly,  shot  ahead,  and  crossing  the  wake 
of  the  Levant,  before  the  smoke  of  the  last  broadside  had  cleared 
away  sufficiently  for  his  enemy  to  observe  his  motions,  poured  his 
starboard  battery  in  a  raking  fire  into  the  Levant's  stern.  Before  the 
Levant  could  recover,  a  second  raking  broadside  tore  through  her 
decks.  The  Levant  immediately  bore  up  and  made  sail  to  leeward 
to  escape.  About  this  time  a  heavy  shot  from  the  Cyane  ploughed 
through  the  Constitution's  waist  and  killed  two  men.  At  this  junc- 
ture the  Cyane  was  |een  to  be  wearing  with  the  intention  of  raking 
the  Constitution  from  forward.  The  helm  of  the  Constitution  was  at 
once  put  hard  up,  and  before  the  Englishmen  could  follow  her  move- 
ments the  Constitution  shot  across  the  Cyane's  stern  and  poured  in 
a  raking  broadside,  from  the  same  starboard  battery  which  had  just 
"been  used  so  effectively  on  the  Levant.  The  Cyane,  which  was  a 
short,  handy  ship,  came  by  the  wind  on  the  port  tack,  and  at  once 
opened  fire  again  with  her  port  broadside.  But  the  damage  done  her 
was  too  severe,  and  the  overpowering  weight  of  the  Constitution's 
battery  too  overwhelming  for  the  unequal  contest  to  be  continued, 
and  at  6:50  the  Cyane  fired  a  lee  gun  and  surrendered. 
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Over  an  hour  was  passed  by  the  Constitution  in  transferring  pris- 
oners and  taking  possession  of  her  prize.  Shortly  after  8  o'clock  she 
filled  away  in  pursuit  of  the  Levant,  which,  making  off  to  leeward, 
had  improved  tlie  time  to  repair  damages  to  hull  and  rigging.  At 
8:15,  observing  the  Constitution  coming  down  upon  her,  she  made 
sail  to  t'gallant-sails  and  hauled  by  the  wind  on  the  starboard  tack, 
and  with  colors  set,  stood  towards  her  powerful  enemy.  James's 
•  explanation  of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Levant  is  that  she 
was  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  her  consort,  and  was  standing  back  to  her 
assistance.  But  even  this  is  a  scarcely  tenable  hypothesis,  as  all  firing 
had  ceased  for  over  an  hour,  and  the  close  proximity  of  the  Cyane 
and  Constitution  must  have  apprised  Dougiass  of  the  Levant  that  one 
of  the  two  ships  together  had  surrendered.  He  had  himself  seen  the 
Cyane  raked  while  wearing,  and  as  he  swept  down  to  leeward  must 
have  noticed  her  disabled  condition,  as  the  Constitution  swept  down 
upon  his  consort  for  the  concluding  and  conclusive  broadside. 

At  8  P.  M.,  the  Constitution,  having  repaired  her  slight  damages, 
stood  away  for  the  Levant,  and  it  was  not  until  she  was  seen  coming 
down  before  the  wind,  at  8:15,  that  Douglass,  in  the  Levant,  hauled 
his  wind,  set  his  to'gallant-sails,  hoisted  his  colors,  and  pluckily 
awaited  his  enemy.  At  9:05  the  ships  swept  by  each  other  on  oppos- 
ing  tacks,  the  Constitution  being  to  windward,  exchanging  broad- 
sides. Before  the  smoke  cleared  Stewart  had  put  his  helm  hard  up, 
and  wearing  short  round,  crossed  the  wake  of  the  Levant,  and  raked 
her  again.  Upon  this  Douglass  crowded  all  sail  to  escape,  setting 
courses,  and  springing  his  lufT.  The  Constitution  came  promptly 
to  the  wind,  and  boarding  her  tacks,  made  sail  in  pursuit.  At  9:30 
she  opened  with  her  bow  chaser,  aiming  at  the  Levant's  rigging.  At 
10  P.  M.  she  had  gained  so  far  that  she  was  preparing  to  open  with 
her  starboard  broadside,  when  the  Levant  at  once  surrendered.  Al- 
though this  was  the  final  act  in  the  contest,  the  battle  had  been 
decided  by  the  two  raking  broadsides  delivered  in  the  Levant's  stem 
at  6:38,  over  three  hours  before.  The  last  brolidside  was  more  like 
the  coup  de  grace,  as  the  Levant  was  in  no  condition  to  fight  longer. 

Captain  Douglass  deserves  all  honor  for  his  courageous  defence 
till  further  conflict  meant  simply  the  slaughter  of  his  crew  without 
hope  of  success.  It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  any  melodramatic 
phrase  about  deserting  his  consort  into  the  plain  tale.  The  battle  had 
been  planned  by  him,  and  accepted  and  fought.  The  contest  did  not 
seem  an  unequal  one,  and,  as  he  well  knew,  the  previous  year  the 
Cyane  alone  had  fought  for  over  two  hours  successfully  against  a 
French  44-gun  ship.  Why  then,  aided  by  the  Levant,  should  not 
the  American  frigate  be  worsted?     The  English  captains  had  each 
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attempted  to  rake  the  Constitution,  and  had  Stewart  not  acted  with 
quick  decision,  each  of  the  efforts  might  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  But,  as  events  shaped  themselves,  the  Constitution  was 
never  raked,  whilst  the  Cyane  was  raked  once  and  the  Levant  three 
times.  The  tables  of  relative  and  actual  losses  show  the  execution 
wrought  by  these  four  deadly  broadsides. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  action  was  loyally  fought  and  stoutly 
contested.  Gunnery  alone  did  not  win  for  the  American,  but  his  cool 
conception  of  the  exigencies  of  each  phase  of  the  contest,  and  the 
quick  execution  of  each  maneuver  needed  to  give  him  the  command- 
ing position,  were  practically  the  elements  which  brought  him  vic- 
tory. 

I  give  here  a  table  of  the  actual  forces  engaged : 

The  Constitution  carried  thirty-one  long  24-pounders,  and  twenty 
short  32-pounders,  in  all  fifty-one  guns,  with  actual  weight  of  metal 
in  broadside  of  644  pounds,  with  a  total  of  451  officers  and  men,  as 
shown  by  her  muster-roll  of  February  19,  now  at  the  Treasur3r  De- 
partment, Washington. 

The  Cyane  was  frigate  built,  and  carried  twenty-two  32-pound 
carronades  on  the  main  deck,  and  ten  18-pound  carronades  and  two 
long  9-pounders  on  the  spar  deck,  with  a  weight  of  metal  in  broad- 
sides of  451  pounds.    The  officers  and  crew  numbered  175. 

The  Levant  mounted  eighteen  32-pound  carronades,  two  long 
9-pounders,  and  one  12-pound  carronade,  making  a  total  of  21  guns, 
with  313  pounds  metal  in  a  broadside.  She  had  on  board  138  all 
told. 

COMPARATIVE  FORCE  AND   LOSS. 


Broadside 

WEIGHT 

Crew 

Killed 

Wounded 

Total 

644  lbs. 

451 

4 

10 

14 

754  lbs. 

313 

35 

42 

77 

Constitution  51  guns 

Cyane  and  Levant      55  guns      754  lbs. 


The  relative  force  of  the  Constitution's  battery  at  close  quarters, 
and  the  battle  was  actually  fought  at  distances  within  300  yards,  thus 
counting  the  Constitution  as  100,  the  Cyane  and  Levant  116.  In 
men,  Constitution  100,  Cyane  and  Levant  80.  In  losses,  Constitu- 
tion 3  per  cent.,  Cyane  and  Levant  21  per  cent. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  action  was  fought  at  ranges  between 
250  and  300  yards,  the  shorter  range  guns  of  the  British  had  full  op- 
portunity for  execution. 

Although  James,  with  his  customary  prejudice,  declares  that  the 
gunnery  of  the  Constitution  was  poor,  and  the  marksmanship  de- 
cidedly inferior,  the  tables  just  quoted  show  that  neither  allegation 
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is  true,  and  the  percentages  of  loss  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  American  side. 

It  is  conceded  that  in  spite  of  the  apparent  advantage  in  weight 
of  the  British  broadsides,  the  American's  long  guns  were  superior  to 
the  short  carronades  opposed  to  him,  and  it  is  further  acknowledged 
that  the  heavier  scantling  of  the  Constitution  prevented  serious 
wounds  in  her  hull.  The  fact  that  she  was  hulled  thirteen  times 
shows  conclusively  that  the  action  was  fought  within  range  of  the 
British  guns.  The  glory  of  the  achievement  lies  perhaps  more  in 
the  complete  and  masterful  manner  by  which  the  victory  was  gained 
than  in  the  ultimate  result.  A  similar  action  between  the  British 
Avon  and  Rainbow,  both  sloops  of  war,  against  the  French  44-gua 
Nereid,  had  been  inconclusive,  both  sides  having  claimed  the  victory 
and  no  captures  being  made. 

The  Constitution's  loss,  as  shown,  was  small,  and  the  damage 
done  her  so  trifling  that  the  testimony  of  her  officers  is  unanimous 
to  the  effect  that  at  i  A.  M.,  three  hours  after  the  surrender  of  the 
Levant,  she  could  have  gone  into  action  with  an  equal  force. 

Neither  guns  nor  scantling  had  carried  the  day,  and  even  the 
bravery  exhibited  had  scarcely  affected  the  result.  Cool,  clear- 
headed seamanship  won  the  battle,  and  this  all  powerful  factor  was 
contributed  by  Captain  Stewart. 

From  the  position  of  the  ships  at  the  beginning  of  the  action 
Stewart  could  easily  have  run  across  the  stem  of  the  Cyane,  crippling 
her  by  raking,  but  he  preferred  the  weather-gage  and  an  action  with 
both  ships.  That  his  choice  was  a  wise  one,  appears  from  his  twice 
being  enabled  by  the  earlier  clearing  of  the  smoke  from  his  windward 
position,  to  catch  the  movements  of  his  foes  whilst  they  were  still 
enveloped  in  the  drifting  cloud  of  battle. 

For  fifteen  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  the  Constitution 
was  exposed  to  the  broadsides  of  both  vessels,  and  though  she  was 
so^ear  that  the  splintering  of  the  planking  on  the  Levant  could  be 
distinctly  heard,  she  sustained  no  material  damage  in  hull  or  rigging. 

As  the  seas  were  known  to  be  swarming  with  British  cruisers,  the 
prizes  were  rapidly  repaired,  and  by  daylight  all  three  ships  were 
underway  for  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  Cyane  had  suffered  more 
severely  than  the  Levant  in  her  rigging,  every  brace  and  bowline 
being  carried  away ;  and  apart  from  the  main  and  mizzen  masts  being 
in  a  tottering  condition,  every  important  spar  was  wounded,  and 
she  had  ten  shot  holes  between  wind  and  water. 

The  really  critical  points  in  this  remarkable  battle  were: 

First — The  boldness  of  the  Constitution's  attack  on  what  ap-j 
peared  in  the  misty  weather  to  be  two  frigates.    That  this  mistake 
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was  a  natural  one  is  confirmed  by  the  English  fleet  off  Porto  Praya 
mistaking  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  and  entering  them  in  the  Leander's 
log  book  as  "apparently  frigates." 

Second — The  choice  and  holding  of  the  weather-gage,  the  latter 
requiring  cool,  circumspect  management  when  engaged  with  two 
•ships,  each  handier  than  his  own,  and  both  eager  to  wrest  this  advan- 
tage from  his  grasp. 

Third — ^The  surpassing  quickness  with  which  the  Constitution 
backed  from  her  position,  in  hot  action  with  the  Levant,  to  again 
■engage  the  Cyane,  not  only  frustrating  the  attempt  to  stand  across 
Tier  wake,  and  rake,  but  practically  separating  the  two  vessels,  and 
•crippling  the  Cyane  hopelessly. 

Fourth — Raking  the  Levant,  as  she  shot  ahead,  and  turning  in 
time  to  rake  the  Cyane,  which  came  up  with  the  intention  of  secur- 
ing a  raking  position. 

Although  virtually  engaged  with  both  of  the  ships  until  the  sur- 
render of  the  Cyane,  Stewart  never  lost  sight  of  either,  and  the  cool 
precision  of  his  movements  contributed  more  to  the  success  of  the 
exploit  than  his  gun  or  his  gunners.  The  movements  of  the  Consti- 
tution "were  as  brilliant  as  any  recorded  in  naval  annals." 

Commemorated  in  prose  and  verse,  the  Constitution  will  always 
1)e  a  favorite  of  the  American  nation;  and  though  other  ships  and 
other,  heroes  have  arisen  in  later  wars,  Stewart  and  the  Constitution 
will  never  lose  the  laurels  so  skillfully  gained.  Though  the  Levant 
was  recaptured  by  the  British  squadron  at  Porto  Praya,  the  Cyane 
safely  reached  New  York,  and  the  colors  of  both  the  Cyane  and 
Levant  now  hang  from  the  walls  of  the  gunnery  room  at  the  Naval 
Academy. 

J.  G.  Eaton, 
Captain,  U.  S.  N. 
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A   ROMANCE   OF   THE   CUBAN    WAR. 

I. 

Dr.  Goodwin  drove  his  little  black  horse  rapidly  up  Front  street 
to  a  large  white  house,  of  that  type  so  often  seen  in  New  England. 
It  stood  back  a  little  from  the  street,  and  had  borders  of  box  oir 
either  side  of  the  straight  walk  which  led  to  the  door,  which  was 
painted  dark  green,  and  had  a  brass  knocker  with  a  serpent's  head. 
In  answer  to  his  rap  a  neat  serving-maid  appeared  and  took  him  up^ 
the  broad  staircase  to  a  room  full  of  sunshine  and  flowers;  two 
canaries  hung  at  the  windows,  and  an  open  fire  burned  on  the  hearth. 
But  the  centre  of  attraction  was  the  patient  for  whom  he  had  been 
called. 

It  could  not  help  being  love  at  first  sight  on  his  part,  and  then, 
too,  it  was  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and  the  atmosphere  is  always  sur- 
charged with  love  messages  at  that  time;  and  moreover,  as  Tenny- 
son says: 

"  In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancies 
Lightly  turn  to  thoughts  of  love." 

Frances  Woodhull  was  a  study  in  pink  and  white.  She  had  a 
fair  complexion,  with  rOsy  cheeks,  perhaps  the  deepened  flush  now 
denoted  fever,  and  as  she  lay  on  the  sofa,  robed  in  a  soft  pink  dress- 
ing gown,  with  her  long  golden  braids  falling  over  her  shoulders  she 
was  certainly  **one  whom  to  look  at  was  to  love." 

After  the  young  doctor  had  spoken  to  her  aunt  with  whom  she 
lived,  he  seated  himself  gravely  by  the  couch,  and  felt  his  patient's 
pulse,  took  her  temperature  with  his  little  clinical  thermometer,  and 
then  bringing  out  his  stethoscope,  he  proceeded  to  listen  over  her 
heart  and  lungs. 

"Is  it  pneumonia?"  asked  the  fond  aunt  anxiously. 

"We  hope  not,"  he  replied  oracularly,  "but  she  must  go  to  bed 
and  not  sit  up  at  all  without  my  permission.  Give  her  these  powders- 
every  hour,  and  put  a  hot  flaxseed  poultice  on  her  chest;  this  pre- 
scription you  may  have  filled,"  he  added,  handing  Mrs.  Benson  a 
little  paper  on  which  he  had  been  inscribing  hieroglyphics. 
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"But,  Doctor,"  cried  Frances  impatiently,  "I  cannot  stay  in  bed 
more  than  a  day ;  you  must  know  that  the  ball  of  the  season  is  to  be 
at  the  Qub  Rooms  to-morrow  night,  and  I  cannot  miss  it!" 

"Well,  we  will  see  when  to-morrow  comes,"  he  replied  evasively, 
"and  I  will  look  in  again  this  evening." 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  better  feel  her  pulse  once 
more,  to  be  sure  that  he  understood  it  accurately.  (Of  course  this 
was  all  professional,  it  was  not  that  he  liked  to  hold  the  little  white 
hand). 

You  have  not  lived  here  long,  have  you,  Doctor?"  asked  Frances, 
"we  only  came  back  from  England  last  month." 

"I  have  been  here  nearly  five  months,"  he  answered. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  Club  to-morrow  night?"  she  questioned, 
for  her  thoughts  seemed  to  run  upon  that  subject. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  "I  have  joined  the  Club,  but  1  may  not 
have  time  to  go  this  week ;"  mentally  he  decided  that  since  he  could 
not  let  her  go,  he  would  stay  himself. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  that  quickly  ripened  into 
love.  The  Doctor  was  the  surgeon  of  a  regiment  in  the  city  near- 
by, which  had  been  his  home.  It  does  not  signify  much  to  assume 
this  position  in  time  of  peace,  but  nevertheless  he  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion. The  regiment  was  to  give  a  drill,  followed  by  a  banquet  and 
dance  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and  as  Frances  had  become  suffi- 
ciently strong  he  persuaded  her  aunt  to  let  him  take  both  herself  and 
her  niece  to  the  armory  for  the  eventful  evening.  The  trains  ran  at 
convenient  hours. 

It  was  after  supper  that  he  and  Frances  strolled  into  a  little  alcove 
surrounded  by  palms,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose  and  fell  the  silvery 
waters  of  a  fountain.  The  environments  lent  themselves  to  romance. 
Frances  was  gowned  in  white ;  when  away  from  her  he  never  could  tell 
whether  she  were  at  her  best  in  white  or  pink ;  but  when  in  her  pres- 
ence she  seemed  perfect  however  attired.  They  sat  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  in  taking  her  fan,  by  mistake  he  took  the  little 
gloved  hand  also;  and  before  he  realized  it  he  had  whispered  the 
story  of  his  love  for  her;  and  she,  almost  frightened  at  this  her  first 
offer,  sat  silent  with  downcast  eyes.  When  he  pressed  her  for  an 
answer  she  tried  to  be  dignified,  and  say  that  she  had  never  thought 
of  him  during  these  few  short  weeks  otherwise  than  as  her  physician, 
but  somehow  the  words  came  all  wrong ;  and  she  found  she  had  told 
him  that  she  did  care  just  a  little  bit  for  him,  and  then  she  remem- 
bered to  ask  him  to  take  her  to  her  aunt,  but  for  some  reason  he 
forgot  to  do  it,  and  Mrs.  Benson  with  one  of  Frances*  anxious  part- 
ners found  them  there,  oblivious  of  the  demands  of  the  ballroom. 
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II. 

It  is  said  that  the  course  of  true  love  runs  smoothly  never,  but 
in  the  case  of  Frances  and  Jack  everything  seemed  propitious.  The 
ring  was  one  of  Tiffany's  best ;  no  kindly  interested  relatives  on  either 
side  opposed  the  match,  and  all  the  aunt  stipulated,  was  that  her 
niece  should  not  be  married  before  she  was  twenty. 

A  year  passed  by  and  St.  Valentine's  Day  came  round  again. 
It  had  been  one  of  their  happiest  days,  and  they  did  not  dream  of  any 
approaching  shadow.  The  next  day,  the  fifteenth  of  February,  1898, 
dawned  bright  and  clear ;  never  could  Frances  forget  that  date,  though 
it  was  not  until  the  following  day  that  she  learned  the  particulars. 
She  and  Jack  had  arranged  to  have  a  sleigh-ride  that  afternoon  to 
Portsmouth,  for  the  roads  were  in  fine  condition  now.  She  could 
not  have  imagined  that  the  daily  papers,  in  which  she  had  little  inter- 
est, would  revolutionize  the  plan. 

The  news  that  the  Maine  had  been  blown  up  spread  like  wild-fire 
through  the  quiet  New  Hampshire  town.  But  even  then  Frances 
did  not  dream  that  it  might  affect  her.  At  breakfast  she  calmly  dis- 
cussed the  papers  with  her  aunt,  and  then  afterwards  seated  herself 
at  her  work  table,  and  putting  on  her  gold  thimble  took  out  myste- 
rious rolls  of  linen  cambric,  and  hemstitched  and  embroidered  and 
watched  for  Jack,  but  he  did  not  come.  Then  the  hour  of  the  drive 
came  and  went  and  no  little  black  horse  pranced  gaily  up  to  the 
white  gate. 

That  evening,  however,  the  Doctor  appeared,  but  it  seemed  al- 
most as  if  a  barrier  had  arisen  between  them.  The  lover  was  lost  in  the 
patriot.  They  talked  late  that  night,  and  several  times  he  alluded 
to  the  probability  of  war  being  declared,  and,  "in  that  case,"  he  said, 
"our  regiment,  the  crack  one  of  the  State,  will  be  ordered  to  the 
front." 

"But  you  would  not  go.  Jack  dear,"  said  Frances  wistfully. 

"Why,  yes,  indeed;  you  would  not  have  me  disobey  the  call  of 
my  country." 

Frances  turned  pale,  but  said  nothing. 

When  she  went  to  her  room  she  remembered  that  he  had  not  even 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  had  their  sleigh-ride. 

Slowly,  as  the  days  went  by,  she  began  to  realize  that  where  she 
really  had  but  one  thought,  and  that  was  "Jack,"  he  had  besides  his 
love  for  her,  his  profession  and  his  country.    Which  did  he  love  best? 

The  times  were  very  stirring  now ;  no  more  of  the  quiet  evenings 
when  they  used  to  talk  of  the  little  house  that  they  hoped  to  have  in 
the  autumn.    For  he  was  much  in  the  city  now  at  the  armory,  and 
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Frances  sat  at  her  hemstitching  or  before  the  open  fire  silently  tend- 
ing her  great  cat,  deriving  the  comfort  that  one  always  receives  from 
a  domestic  pet  in  the  time  of  trouble.  Her  good  aunt  saw  that  she 
was  gradually  learning  the  lesson  that  love  is  only  another  and  ex- 
quisite form  of  pain. 

One  morning  when  Frances  came  into  the  breakfast  room  she  saw 
that  Mrs.  Benson  looked  troubled,  and  on  inquiring  the  reason  her 
aunt  broke  as  gently  as  possible  to  her  the  news  that  war  had  been 
declared,  and  that  the  Doctor's  regiment  would  be  ordered  out. 

She  grew  pale,  but  said  huskily: 

'*I  do  not  think  that  Jack  will  ht  called  to  go."  Yet  as  she  uttered 
the  words  she  knew  intuitively  that  he  would  go. 

She  had  awakened  that  bright  spring  morning  with  an  apprehen- 
sive feeling.  A  dead  weight  seemed  pressing  at  her  heart.  Love 
which  had  so  expanded  her  whole  being  had  brought  suffering  and 
the  enlarged  capacity  for  that  suffering.  She  was  dressed  in  white 
that  morning,  and  her  hair  was  coiled  up  on  the  top  of  her  head  in 
a  perfect  mass  of  gold.  She  sat  down  near  the  window  with  her 
work,  listening  to  the  sound  of  «very  carriage  that  rolled  by.  Sud- 
denly she  recognized  the  hoof-beats  of  the  little  black  horse,  and 
she  saw  Jack  and  another  man  in  uniform  drive  rapidly  to  the  door. 
He  ran  up  the  walk  and  she  met  him  in  the  hall.  The  moment  that 
she  looked  into  his  face  she  knew  that  he  was  going. 

"Darling,"  he  said,  leading  her  to  the  sofa,  and  seating  himself 
beside  her,  "we  are  ordered  off  on  to-morrow." 

"But,  Jack,  you  won't  go,"  she  asked  pleadingly,  "suppose  that 
you  should  never  come  back!"  and  the  tears  filled  her  blue  eyes. 

"My  darling,"  he  said,  drawing  her  close  to  him,  "I  must  go." 

In  his  heart  love  struggled  with  patriotism  for  a  moment,  but 
only  for  one  brief  moment,  for  war  and  glory,  so-called,  mean  more 
to  a  man  than  a  woman's  love. 

"But,  sweetheart,"  he  continued,  stroking  her  golden  hair,  "we 
must  be  married  at  once.  I  have  only  two  hours  to  see  to  everything 
in.    And  I  must  go  to  a  lawyer's  office  and  make  my  will." 

"Married,"  she  repeated  faintly,  as  the  visions  of  the  white  satin 
gown,  the  orange  blossoms  and  the  veil  faded  away  in  the  distance, 
"not  dressed  this  way." 

"Yes,  dear,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  spare,  you  are  in  white,  and 
even  if  you  were  not,  it  is  your  own  sweet  self  I  want  to  secure,  so 
that  you  cannot  slip  from  me  while  I  am  gone."  Frances  demurred, 
but  he  continued,  "Lieutenant  Cox  is  arranging  with  your  aunt,  and 
as  I  knew  you  were  too  sensible  to  say  no,  I  stopped  at  Father  Heim's 
and  told  him  that  we  would  be  at  the  church  in  half  an  hour." 
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Frances  felt  tempted  to  say  "no."  She  thought  that  she  was  going 
to  say  it,  but  she  did  not ;  she  said  "yes,"  as  she  had  done  on  the  night 
of  the  drill,  more  than  a  year  ago. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  bridal  party,  consisting  of  her  aunt  and  the 
Lieutenant,  the  Doctor  and  herself,  were  driving  in  a  closed  carriage 
rapidly  to  the  church.  Frances  had  only  waited  long  enough  to  put 
on  her  hat  and  gloves. 

Just  before  reaching  there  Mrs.  Benson  exclaimed:  "O  the  ring, 
Dr.  Goodwin,  have  you  thought  of  that?" 

He  smiled  as  he  drew  it  from  his  pocket,  saying:  "I  have  had  it 
and  a  license  ever  since  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine." 

In  less<  than  a  half  hour  Dr.  Goodwin  and  his  bride  were  driving 
back  to  her  home. 

The  Lieutenant  said  that  there  was  time  for  ten  minutes,  and  the 
newly  wedded  pair  seated  themselves  on  the  parlor  sofa  for  a  few 
last  words  alone.  Frances  was  very  calm,  perhaps  her  new  name 
gave  her  strength,  and  she  decided  to  save  her  tears  until  her  hus- 
band should  be  gone. 

Soon,  the  Doctor's  friend  knocked  at  the  door,  saying,  "I  am 
very  sorry,  but  the  time  is  up." 

The  Doctor  held  his  little  bride  close  to  him,  and  pressed  kisses 
on  her  forehead  and  lips,  whispering,  "God  bless  you,  my  darling 
wife."    In  a  moment  it  was  all  over  and  he  was  gone! 

Frances  kissed  her  aunt  and  went  to  her  room,  and  with  true 
feminine  instinct  she  first  looked  in  the  mirror ;  then  with  an  equally 
characteristic  habit  she  threw  herself  face  downwards  on  the  bed  and 
cried! 

The  next  day  her  aunt  took  her  to  the  city  and  she  saw  the  regi- 
ment march  away,  and  received  a  look  of  recognition  from  her  hus- 
band, the  gay  young  surgeon. 


III. 


The  lot  of  a  soldier's  wife  is  so  different  from  his ;  she  is  passive, 
she  endures,  she  watches  and  prays,  while  he  marches  away  to  the 
sound  of  inspiring  martial  music. 

Mrs.  Goodwin,  nee  Frances  Woodhull,  read  all  the  daily  papers 
she  could  lay  her  hands  upon  now,  and  when  she  found  an  item 
which  referred  to  her  regiment  she  cut  it  out  carefully,  and  placed 
it  in  an  envelope  which  she  tied  with  pink  ribbon.  When  she  re- 
ceived her  husband's  first  letter  her  spirits  revived  a  little.  How  odd 
it  seemed  to  have  one  beginning,  "My  dear  wife!"  ending,  "Your  de- 
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voted  husband."  She  would  forget  sometimes  that  she  was  a  wife, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  broad  gold  band  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left 
hand. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Manila  came,  and  Admiral 
Dewey  was  so  exalted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  she  firmly  believed 
that  Jack  in  his  place  would  have  done  equally  as  well,  if  not  better 
than  the  hero  of  the  hour.  The  days  when  no  letters  came  were  ones 
of  weary  waiting  to  Frances,  and  her  anxiety  told  upon  her.  Rain 
or  shine  she  always  went  herself  to  the  post  office  for  the  mail. 

Coming  home  one  night  she  was  overtaken  in  a  severe  thunder 
shower,  and  being  in  a  thin  muslin  dress,  she  was  drenched  through. 

The  next  morning  she  awakened  with  a  sore  throat  and  a  sharp 
pain  in  her  chest.  Her  aunt  tried  a  few  home  remedies  at  first,  but 
the  next  day  sent  for  a  physician,  and  by  the  third  day  they  called 
a  consulting  doctor  from  Portsmouth.  Continual  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  her  husband  had  preyed  upon  her,  and  she  had  been 
steadily  running  down  ever  since  the  regiment  marched  away.  In 
a  few  days  typhoid  pneumonia  had  completely  prostrated  her. 

It  had  been  a  dull  day  at  the  camp,  and  the  heat  was  intense.  Dr. 
Goodwin  began  to  find  that  the  life  palled  upon  him.  There  had 
been  no  encounter  for  his  regiment,  no  glory,  no  great  feats  in 
surgery  for  him  to  perform,  and  he  felt  like  Mr.  Micawber,  ''in  statu 
•quo.''  On  this  particular  day  his  thoughts  were  constantly  upon  his 
beautiful  bride  far  off  among  the  New  Hampshire  hills.  A  great 
loneliness  filled  his  mind,  and  his  patriotism,  of  which  he  had  been 
so  proud,  seemed  dying  a  natural  death.  He  even  wished  silently, 
though  he  would  not  give  utterance  to  such  a  thought,  that  war  had 
not  been  declared,  and  that  instead  of  remembering  the  Maine  every 
one  would  have  forgotten  it.  He  thought  over  the  time  when  he  first 
saw  her,  with  her  golden  braids  falling  over  her  shoulders.  Then 
he  called  up  the  scene  in  the  ballroom,  and  dwelt  upon  her  shy  ac- 
<:eptance  of  his  love ;  how  tantalizingly  beautiful  she  was!  "Will  I  ever 
see  my  little  wife  again?"  he  asked  himself.  He  put  forth  all  the  in- 
tensity of  his  love  for  her,  concentrating  his  mental  and  spiritual 
powers,  in  a  way  that  had  often  brought  a  response,  so  that  he  knew 
sub-consciously  that  she  was  aware  of  his  thought,  for  he  believed 
in  the  science  of  telepathy.  But  there  came  no  occult  answer.  It  was 
as  if  he  were  suddenly  brought  up  against  a  blank  wall.  Such  a  feel- 
ing, it  is  said,  has  been  the  experience  of  persons  when  the  death  of 
those  with  whom  they  were  spiritually  in  touch,  has  momentarily 
stopped  the  interchange  of  thought.  He  feared  that  she  was  dead 
or  unconscious,  or  worse  than  all  that  her  affection  for  him  was 
growing  weaker. 
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Then  he  counted  the  days  since  he  had  heard.  There  had  been 
no  Sunday  letter,  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  failed  to  write.  What 
did  it  portend?    "Shall  I  send  a  despatch?"  he  asked  himself. 

Just  then  a  letter  was  brought  to  him  from  Mrs.  Benson.  It  was 
couched  in  terms  intended  not  to  alarm  him,  but  he  read  between 
the  lines.  He  had  never  thought  of  any  harm  coming  to  her;  his 
only  fear  had  been  that  he  might  succumb  to  fever,  or  other  accident, 
and  never  return.  He  was  almost  frantic,  for  he  saw  now  that  the 
precious  life  was  slipping  away  from  him!  Could  he  obtain  a  fur- 
lough and  fly  to  her,  or  would  it  be  too  late?  An  hour  later  came  a 
telegram,  saying,  "Very  weak.  Come  at  once.  Your  presence  the 
only  hope." 

For  one  moment  he  stood  almost  dazed  and  stunned,  looking 
blankly  at  the  paper  before  him,  then  with  a  stifled  groan  he  went  tO" 
headquarters  and  laid  his  urgent  need  before  his  superior  officers. 

In  the  darkened  room,  where  Dr.  Goodwin  had  first  seen  her,  lay 
the  little  girlish  bride,  so  young,  not  yet  out  of  her  teens,  looking  so 
fragile,  as  if  a  breath  would  blow  her  away.  Only  once  had  she  vol- 
untarily spoken  that  day,  and  that  was  to  ask  if  Jack  had  come. 
Under  the  kindly  influence  of  opiates  she  slept,  while  her  husband 
was  traveling  as  fast  as  modern  conveyances  could  bring  him,  but  to- 
the  anxious  husband  it  seemed  as  if  they  moved  on  leaden  wings. 

Mrs.  Benson  stood  in  the  parlor  with  her  physician ;  in  her  hand 
she  held  the  yellow  slip,  the  medium  by  which  so  much  sorrow  and 
joy  is  carried. 

"The  despatch  says  he  will  be  here  to-night,  shall  I  tell  her?" 

"Yes."  said  the  Doctor;  "it  would  be  better  to  prepare  her." 

Softly  Mrs.  Benson  entered  the  room,  and  kneeling  by  the  bed,, 
took  the  little  feverish  hand  which  wore  the  wedding  ring,  whisper- 
ing: "Jack  will  be  here  to-night." 

"Yes,  I  know  it,"  said  Frances  feebly,  a  faint  smile  playing  about 
her  mouth.    "I  think  I  have  been  talking  with  him." 

Two  hours  later  a  cab  was  driven  at  full  speed  from  the  station,, 
up  Front  street  to  the  large  white  house  with  the  green  blinds.  Mrs. 
Benson  was  on  the  watch  and  met  him  at  the  door.  He  dared  not 
ask  the  question  that  was  trembling  on  his  lips ;  for  one  brief  second 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  too  late.  But  Mrs.  Benson  smiled,  and  said 
while  her  eyes  brimmed  with  tears,  "Frances  expects  you,  but  you 
must  be  cautious,  she  is  very  weak." 

The  door  of  Frances'  room  was  opened  softly  by  a  trained  nurse 
who  closed  it  after  her,  leaving  the  Doctor  to  go  in  alone.  He  walked 
quietly  to  his  wife's  bedside,  and  kneeling  down  laid  his  hand  on  her 
forehead,  kissed  the  pale  lips,  and  then  with  professional  instinct  took 
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her  pulse.    Her  heavy  eyes  opened  silently,  and  in  a  faint,  weak  voice 
she  whispered,  "Jack." 

"Thank  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "my  darling  lives." 
Just  how  long  he  stayed  there  he  did  not  know,  but  soon  her  more 
regular  breathing  showed  that  she  was  asleep.  He  crept  out,  and  the 
nurse  as  silently  resumed  her  place.  He  went  into  the  opposite  room, 
and  the  strong  man  bowed  his  head  on  his  hands  and  wept.  Great 
convulsive  sobs  shook  his  frame,  for  the  nerve  strain  had  been  in- 
tense. 


Love  can  perform  wonders,  and  the  ebbing  tide  of  Frances'  young 
life  turned  just  as  it  was  almost  out,  and  she  came  back  slowly  to  life 
and  joy. 

Before  the  bleak  New  England  winter,  with  its  dangerous  winds^ 
had  set  in.  Dr.  Goodwin  and  his  wife  were  on  their  way  to  the  sunny 
islands  of  the  Philippines,  where  he  could  combine  his  profession  and 
patriotism  with  devotion  to  the  beautiful  wife  he  had  won  and  so  near- 
ly lost. 

Caroline  Frances  Little. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF   WHAT 

HAPPENED  IN  MANILA   BA  Y 

AFTER    THE  BATTLE. 


Shortly  after  the  Petrel  anchored  near  Manila  city  with  the  fleet, 
the  men  went  to  supper,  and  the  officers  went  to  dinner.  The  talk 
all  over  the  ship  was  mainly  about  the  battle.  All  were  surprised 
at  the  small  loss  in  the  American  ships,  and  all  agreed  that  the 
reason  was  that  most  of  the  enemy's  shots  went  too  far  or  else  too 
short ;  because  the  sea  between  us  and  the  Spaniards  had  been  covered 
with  spouts  of  water  thrown  up  by  their  falling  shell,  and  so  had  the 
sea  beyond  us;  and  our  ships  were  so  close  behind  each  other  that 
any  Spanish  shot  that  had  gone  to  the  proper  distance  would  have 
been  almost  sure  to  hit  some  ship,  even  if  it  had  gone  to  the  right 
or  the  left  of  the  ship  aimed  at.  Of  course  we  had  known  for 
years  that  the  real  reason  why  ships  are  not  hit  more  in  battle  is 
because  shots  go  too  far,  or  too  short;  but  this  object  lesson  stamped 
the  fact  deep  in  our  minds.  It  stamped  the  fact  so  deep  in  my  mind, 
that  now  it  seems  almost  a  law  of  nature ;  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
art  of  naval  gunnery  seems  to  me  to  be  the  art  of  merely  shooting  to 
the  correct  distance.  This  means  three  things:  first,  finding  what 
the  correct  distance  is ;  second,  using  the  proper  powder  and  projec- 
tiles; and,  third,  firing  the  gun,  when  it  is  elevated  at  tfce  correct 
angle. 

Hughes  told  us  at  dinner  of  how  he  had  set  fire  to  the  Spanish 
ships.  His  work  must  have  been  very  trying  to  the  nerves,  because 
every  ship  had  a  great  deal  of  powder  in  it,  and  it  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  the  Spaniards  had  made  arrangement^  for  blowing  the 
ships  up;  so  that  every  man  felt  that  the  next  instant,  he  might  be 
hurled  high  into  the  air,  the  members  of  his  body  torn  apart,  and 
mixed  with  flying  masses  of  steel  and  wood  and  brass.  Hughes  said 
that  the  thing  which  shook  his  nerve  the  most  happened  when  he  was 
in  the  ward  room  of  the  Isla  de  Luzon,  alone.  Hearing  a  slight 
muffled  sound,  he  turned  around  quickly,  and  saw  coming  out  of  a 
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room  close  to  him  a  big,  black,  naked  man.  This  man  was  shaking 
with  terror,  however,  and  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse,  so  that  he  was 
clearly  not  a  bogey  man,  but  ordinary  flesh  and  blood.  Hughes  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  we  had  no  use  for  prisoners  of  any  kind,  and  so 
put  him  ashore  at  once.  No  sooner  did  the  man's  feet  strike  good, 
dry  ground,  than  he  sprang  forward  and  ran  away,  like  the  fright- 
ened savage  that  he  was. 

Hughes  brought  with  him  from  the  Isla  de  Cuba  a  pathetic  object, 
a  wounded  little  monkey,  that  one  of  his  men  had  found  down  in  the 
engine  room.  The  men  had  heard  the  cries  of  some  little  animal 
coming  from  below,  and  following  the  cries,  they  had  gone  to  the 
engine  room,  which  they  found  almost  full  of  water;  and  thfere,  just 
showing  above  the  water,  they  saw  a  bleeding  monkey's  head.  On 
trying  to  rescue  him,  they  found  that  he  was  held  by  a  belt  around 
the  waist  to  a  chain,  and  that  this  chain  was  secured  to  some  part  of 
the  engine  room.  The  monkey  had  got  as  far  up  as  he  could,  and  if 
the  water  had  risen  a  little  higher,  he  would  have  been  drowned.  In 
some  way,  his  nose  had  received  a  violent  blow  which  had  cut  through 
the  nose  bone,  and  it  was  bleeding  so  fast,  that  his  thin  little  body  was 
like  a  sponge  that  was  being  squeezed.  They  rescued  the  monkey  from 
his  danger,  and  brought  him  on  board  the  Petrel,  where  the  surgeon 
bound  up  his  wounds  and  ministered  to  his  needs  most  carefully ;  for 
the  monkey  was  his  only  wounded  patient.  The  men  christened  the 
monkey  "Alfonso  the  Last,"  and  he  was  always  known  afterwards  as 
Alfonso. 

He  was  different  from  any  other  monkey  we  had  ever  seen. 
Most  monkeys  are  interesting,  but  they  are  so  mischievous  and  dirty 
that  they  soon  become  nuisances;  while  Alfonso  was  as  quiet 
and  nice  as  any  other  pet,  and  as  affectionate  as  a  puppy.  He  came  to 
have  his  own  particular  chums  in  the  ship,  but  divided  his  innermost 
affections  between  Hughes,  the  executive  officer,  and  Hart,  a  quarter- 
master. He  used  to  like  to  go  to  sleep  under  Hughes's  blouse,  in  the 
warm  afternoons  on  the  poop,  and  next  to  this,  his  particular  delight 
was  to  go  to  Hart,  and  have  him  blow  tobacco  smoke  down  his  throat. 
A  few  months  later,  one  of  the  sailors  took  Alfonso  ashore  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  they  both  got  very  drunk  at  the  Victoria  bar.  Some  mate 
of  a  merchant  ship  took  advantage  of  this,  and  stole  Alfonso,  and 
took  him  on  board  his  ship ;  but  the  men  of  the  Petrel  sent  a  message 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  bar  that,  if  Alfonso  was  not  found,  the  Vic- 
toria bar  would  be  boycotted  by  all  the  sailors  of  the  American  fleet. 
Alfonso  was  brought  on  board  next  day. 

The  evening  of  May  ist  was  calm  and  beautiful;  there  was  hardly 
a   cloud   in   the    sky,   and    the   stars    were   bright   and   the   water 
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smooth.  To  the  south,  seven  large  red  flames,  rising  with  smoke  to  the 
sky,  showed  where  lay  the  shapeless  wrecks  of  seven  ships,  that  four- 
teen hours  before,  had  carried  the  flag  of  Spain  and  symbolized  her 
glory.  To  the  east,  we  saw  the  city  of  Manila,  with  its  electric  lights, 
and  gaslights,  and  its  vague  sky  line  of  spires  and  towers  and  domes 
and  distant  hills. 

What  was  going  on  in  that  city  ?  What  was  going  on,  all  along  its 
water  front  and  on  the  Pasig  River?  Probably  the  Spaniards  were 
making  preparations  for  an  attack  upon  our  fleet.  We  did  not 
know  much  about  Manila;  but  we  knew  that  the  population  was  not 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  that  there  were  a  great  many 
water  crift  of  all  kinds,  from  ocean  steamers  down  to  row  boats, 
including  tugs,  launches,  barges  and  floats.  We  knew  that  there  must 
be  thirteen  .  thousand  Spanish  soldiers  there,  and  several  thousand 
armed  Filipinos,  who  had  been  insurgents,  but  might  now  join  with 
the  Spaniards,  to  drive  off  a  common  foe.  We  did  not  know  whether 
there  were  any  regular  torpedo  boats  about ;  but  we  said  to  each  other 
that  the  Spaniards  had  long  known  that  there  would  be  war,  and  that 
they  had  had  plenty  of  time  to  rig  up  improvised  torpedo  boats ;  and 
it  seemed  very  likely  to  us  that  they  would  send  an  expedition  at  us 
that  night,  composed,  in  part,  of  them.  Of  course  it  would  be  a 
desperate  deed;  but  was  it  not  the  proper  time  to  do  a  desperate 
deed? 

Our  ships  were  ordered  by  Commodore  Dewey,  by  signal,  to  have 
armed  guards  on  deck,  and  to  keep  a  very  bright  lookout ;  so,  on  board 
the  Petrel,  half  of  one  watch  was  kept  on  deck  armed,  and  plenty  of 
ammunition  was  put  near  the  guns,  and  all  preparations  were  made 
for  getting  up  more  from  the  magazines.  At  ten  o'clock,  everything 
was  ready,  and  everybody  was  tired;  so,  when  I  turned  in  then,  it 
was  not  hard  to  go  to  sleep. 

Some  time  later,  I  was  roused  by  a  frightful  noise.  I  started 
up  in  my  bunk,  and  my  stimulated  senses  soon  told  me  that  the 
noise  was  the  clanging  of  the  alarm  gong  that  called  the  crew  to 
quarters  in  emergency.  Of  course,  I  had  not  undressed  completely,, 
and  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  get  on  deck;  but  when  I  got  there, 
I  found  most  of  the  men  already  at  their  stations  by  their  guns,  and 
the  gun  captains  standing  behind  the  guns,  with  their  eyes  looking 
over  the  sights. 

"What  is  the' matter?"  I  asked  of  some  one. 

"Torpedo  attack,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

I  relieved  the  officer  of  the  deck,  and  stepped  up  on  the  poop. 
There  I  could  get  a  good  view  of  the  water,  and  I  quickly  saw  what 
looked  like  a  torpedo  boat  brought  out  into  startling  distinctness  by  a 
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searchlight  from  one  of  our  ships.  A  second  glance  showed,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  a  regular  torpedo  boat,  but  as  I  remember,  a 
white  launch  or  small  tug.  Her  fate  was  evidently  sealed,  for  nearly 
all  the  guns  in  the  fleet  were  turned  on  her,  and  she  was  so  bright  an 
object,  that  the  gun  sights  showed  clearly  outlined  against  her.  But 
of  course,  we  reasoned,  the  Spaniards  had  not  sent  one  torpedo 
boat  alone;  there  must  be  others  rushing  towards  us  from  other 
directions ;  and  so  a  dozen  searchlight  beams  were  sent  darting  over 
the  harbor.  We  looked  on  all  sides,  but  could  not  see  any  other  boats ; 
only  the  white  light  rays,  and  the  dark  water,  and  the  dim  city,  and 
the  dull  red  glow  cast  on  the  sky  by  the  burning  ships ;  except  where  a 
searchlight  brought  into  sudden  vividness  a  ship,  or  tower,  or  narrow 
streak  of  water.  I  remember  the  tension  of  my  brain,  and  almost 
see  the  strained  attitudes  of  the  men  about  the  guns.  Yet,  when 
the  loading  of  the  guns  had  been  done,  there  was  not  a  sound ;  every 
man  seemed  simply  waiting.  The  temptation  to  fire  was  tremendous ; 
yet  not  a  shot  was  fired.  We  saw  that  boat  steer  directly  at  the  flag- 
ship, and  then  to  our  amazement  go  peacefully  alongside  I  Some  man 
went  up  the  ladder  to  the  deck.  We  heard  afterwards  (but  of  course 
the  story  is  not  true)  that,  when  this  man  reached  the  deck,  he  was 
met  by  Commodore  Dewey,  who  greeted  him  with  the  information 
that  he  was  a  d fool. 

I  do  not  now  remember  who  the  man  was,  or  why  he  started  at 
night  in  war  to  go  on  board  a  fighting  ship,  but  I  remember  that  his 
business  was  not  important.  And  he  may  be  thankful  that  the  coolness 
of  the  men  behind  the  guns  saved  him  from  gurgling  and  bleeding  out 
his  life  that  night,  under  the  waters  of  Manila  Bay. 

Next  morning  most  of  us  went  on  deck  early,  to  look  at  our  sur- 
roundings. The  sun  was  already  intensely  hot,  and  shining  through 
clear  air  out  of  a  bright  sky;  there  was  no  breeze  and  no 
ripple.  The  ships  of  our  fleet  were  lying  near  together 
off  the  city  of  Manila,  perhaps  two  miles  away,  and  the  ships 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  were  about  seven  miles  to  the  southward, 
near  Cavite.  Three  of  them  were  sunk ;  and  beyond  them  were  the 
seven  that  had  been  set  on  fire.  These  were  still  burning,  while  a  long 
red  steamer  was  aground,  and  also  burning,  between  the  American 
fleet  and  the  Spanish  fleet,  close  to  the  shore,  and  about  six  miles 
south  of  Manila.  This  steamer  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Concord, 
and  we  afterwards  found  that  she  was  the  transport,  "Isla  de  Min- 
danao." 

The  city  of  Manila  looked  distinctly  Spanish.  Of  course,  the 
most  prominent  object  was  the  Cathedral,  whose  dome  rose  beauti- 
ful and  high.     In  masses  grouped  about  it,  were  many  fine  build- 
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ings  which  we  could  not  see  very  plainly.  This  part  of  Manila 
we  afterwards  found  was  the  old  and  walled  city,  the  city  of 
Manila  proper.  To  the  southward  and  the  northward,  the  fine  build- 
ings gradually  shaded  away  into  smaller  ones,  towards  small  huts 
which  were  evidently  in  the  suburbs.  In  the  foreground,  between  us 
and  the  Cathedral,  was  a  lighthouse,  on  the  end  of  a  river  that 
came  through  the  city  to  the  bay.  Along  the  extreme  background,, 
ran  mountains  that  were  high  and  far  away. 

Captain  Lamberton,  Chief  of  Staff,  came  on  board  early,  and  with 
him,  I  think,  was  Mr.  Joseph  Stickney,  war  correspondent.  Then  the 
Petrel  picked  up  her  anchor  and  steamed  rapidly  southwards  towards 
the  arsenal  at  Cavite.  Later  the  entire  squadron  followed  her.  The 
Petrel  passed  the  sunken  ships  Reina  Christina,  Castilla  and  Don  Juan 
d'  UUoa,  (which  had  sunk  somewhat  to  the  northward  of  the  bastion 
of  the  arsenal,)  passed  the  bastion,  and  went  to  her  anchorage  of  the 
day  before  in  Bacoor  Bay,  directly  in  front  of  the  landing  place  of  the 
arsenal.  Captain  Lamberton  and  Mr.  Stickney  went  ashore  to  the 
arsenal,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned.  If  I  remember  aright,  we 
heard,  when  they  returned,  that  the  Spanish  army  officers  told  Cap- 
tain Lamberton  that  the  surrender  of  the  dav  before  had  been  the 
surrender  of  the  navy  only,  and  that  neither  the  arsenal  nor  the  army 
had  surrendered.  To  this  Captain  Lamberton  replied  that  he  would 
give  them  until  1 1  o'clock  for  all  to  surrender ;  and  that  if  the  white 
flag  was  not  hoisted  on  the  arsenal  by  that  time,  the  whole  fleet  would 
open  fire  on  it. 

Soon  a  white  steam  launch  was  seen  coming  from  the  ar- 
senal. It  came  alongside  the  Petrel,  and  three  Spanish  officers 
came  on  board.  They  were  received  with  the  honors  due  their  rank, 
which  they  acknowledged  with  dignity.  'Evidently  they  were  under 
a  heart-breaking  strain;  and  surely  it  would  be  a  cold  heart  that 
would  not  pity  them.  These  were  officers  who  had  been  ter- 
ribly beaten  in  battle;  their  entire  naval  force  had  been  wiped  out, 
and  their  military  force  had  nothing  to  hope  for.  These  were 
officers  of  a  country  whose  battle  they  had  lost,  whose 
power  they  had  failed  to  uphold,  and  whose  glory  had  per- 
ished in  their  keeping.  These  were  officers  of  a  country  that  is  not 
magnanimous  and  might  repay  their  brave  but  futile  efforts  with  in- 
dignity. Most  of  them  had  their  wives  and  families  in 
Manila.  Manila  had  close  in  front  of  it  a  powerful,  victorious  fleet, 
and  behind  it,  and  in  it,  and  all  around  it,  tens  of  thousands  of  bitterly 
hostile  Filipinos,  partially  organized  and  armed,  waiting  for  revenge. 

The  Spanish  officers  went  into  the  cabin,  and  shortly  after,  came 
out,  and  got  into  their  boat,  and  went  ashore.     Soon  after,  a  white 
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flag  was  run  up  at  the  arsenal.  We  understood  that  the  Spanish 
naval  and  military  people  were  allowed  to  leave  the  arsenal  and 
go  where  they  wished.  It  was  impossible  for  Commodore 
Dewey  to  accept  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  because,  if  he  did,  he 
would  become  responsible  for  them ;  and  what  could  he  do  with  them  ? 

That  afternoon  there  were  signs  of  great  activity  in  the  arsenal, 
while  the  Spanish  were  leaving.  The  next  day  they  had  all  gone 
and  a  force  of  American  marines  was  put  in  charge. 

The  arsenal  is  built  on  the  end  of  a  long  neck  of  land,  which  is  quite 
narrow,  and  protrudes  from  the  main  body  of  the  island;  and  the 
principal  gate  of  the  arsenal  is  placed  near  where  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  meets  the  large  piece  of  ground  on  which  the  arsenal  stands. 
The  headquarters  of  the  marines  was  near  this  gate,  and  guards  were 
stationed  at  the  important  points  of  the  arsenal,  the  most  important 
point  being,  of  course,  the  main  gate  itself.  The  Petrel  was  anchored 
at  her  station  near  the  dock,  and  the  larger  vessels  of  the  fleet  lay  not 
far  to  the  northward,  in  deeper  water. 

The  next  afternoon,  a  party  went  ashore  at  the  arsenal  from  some 
of  the  ships,  on  what  mission  we  of  the  Petrel  did  not  know.  We  saw 
them  ashore  behind  some  trees,  and  after  a  while  they  seemed  to  be 
digging.  Then  they  went  away.  Soon,  some  of  them  reappeared, 
and  we  could  see  that  they  were  carrying  some  things  which  they 
seemed  to  throw  into  a  hole;  we  could  also  see  that  they  had  their 
black  neckerchiefs  over  their  mouths  and  noses,  and  that  they  held 
their  heads  iiway  from  the  things  they  were  carrying.  This  was  kept 
up  for  perhaps  a  half  an  hour.  Then  the  party  reappeared  together 
and  seemed  to  dig  again.  Then  they  disappeared  again,  and  soon 
came  down  to  the  landing,  and  got  into  their  boats,  and  went  past 
the  Petrel  back  to  their  ships.  We  could  see  that  they  looked  very 
much  depressed.  We  learned  afterwards  that  they  were  a  burial 
party.  Quite  a  number  of  wounded  Spaniards  had  been  taken  to 
the  hospital  in  the  arsenal  and  had  died  there;  and  when  the  men 
from  our  fleet  buried  them,  they  had  to  protect  their  own  mouths  and 
noses  with  their  black  neckerchiefs. 

Later  that  day  the  captain  sent  for  me  and  said  that  he  wished 
me  to  go  on  board  the  Manila  that  evening,  stay  on  board  all  night, 
and  try  to  get  her  off  next  morning.  The  Manila  was  a  Spanish 
transport  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  Petrel,  which  had  been  run 
aground  in  soft  mud  in  Bacoor  Bay,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead 
of  where  the  Petrel  lay.  The  captain  told  me  to  pick  as  many  men  as 
I  needed  for  the  deck  force,  and  told  Hall  to  pick  the  engineer's  force. 
I  do  not  remember  how  many  men  Hall  and  I  took ;  but  I  know  our 
idea  was  rather  to  get  trustworthy  men  than  to  get  many,  f of  we  might 
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be  attacked.  So  about  7  o'clock  that  evening,  after  dinner,  we  went 
alongside  the  Manila ;  and  I  walked  up  the  long  ladder  that  hung  down 
to  the  water,  to  take  my  first  command,  followed  by  Hall  and  perhaps 
forty  men,  all  well  antied. 

I  found  the  Manila  was  just  beyond  the  outer  wall  of  the  arsenal, 
close  to  the  shore,  right  opposite  the  neck  of  land  that  connected  the 
arsenal  with  the  mainland  of  the  island,  and  near  a  large  village; 
the  burnt  ships  were  near,  and  when  a  whiff  of  air  came  from  their 
direction,  I  could  smell  burnt  wood.  We  searched  the  ship  thoroughly, 
to  see  if  there  were  any  men  concealed  on  board,  or  if  there  were 
any  slow  matches  laid  to  blow  up  the  magazines. 

Hall  sent  some  of  his  party  below  to  start  fires  under  the 
boilers,  and  then  we  searched  for  ammunition  for  the  various 
guns  about  the  deck,  which  were  mostly  Nordenfeldts  of  diflferent 
kinds.  We  found  a  good  deal  of  ammunition  scattered  about  near  one 
of  the  magazines,  and  we  put  plenty  of  it  behind  the  guns.  The  guns 
were  in  good  condition  and  easily  gotten  ready. 

On  going  to  the  staterooms,  of  which  there  were  a  number, 
we  found  basins  of  blood  and  water  with  sponges  in  them, 
pieces  of  lint  stained  with  pus  and  blood,  and  rumpled  beds 
with  bloody  mattresses,  which  showed  that  wounded  men  had  been 
cared  for  in  them.  On  the  main  deck,  were  about  thirty  cows. 
These  cows  did  not  have  the  peaceful  air  that  most  cows  have,  but 
were  very  much  excited,  and  kept  running  about,  so  that  we  had  to 
imprison  them  in  the  forward  part  of  the  deck.  * 

By  the  time  we  had  gotten  the  ammunition  up  and  the  guns 
ready  it  was  nearly  dark;  so  Hall  and  I  had  our  mattresses  spread 
out  in  the  chart-room,  which  was  on  the  upper  deck  under  the  bridge, 
because  we  would  get  the  most  air  there.  I  had  my  mattress  put  on 
the  table  and  Hall  had  his  put  on  the  deck. 

Before  turning  in,  I  went  on  the  bridge  and  took  a  look  around. 
It  was  dark  now  and  absolutely  quiet,  except  for  the  continuous  bark- 
ing of  dogs  on  shore,  and  the  frequent  reports  of  the  muskets.  I  have 
never  known  why  there  was  so  much  firing  that  night.  From  the 
bridge  I  tried  to  see  where  the  firing  came  from,  but  I  could  only 
make  out  that  some  came  from  the  arsenal,  but  that  most  of  it  seemed 
to  come  from  the  village.  I  could  occasionally  see  the  flashes,  and 
sometimes  I  heard  the  whistle  of  a  bullet. 

The  village  was  on  our  starboard  side,  and  the  smouldering  flames 
of  the  Spanish  ships  were  on  our  port  side.  Directly  ahead,  there 
was  nothing  but  darkness.  The  searchlights  of  our  ship  did  not  light 
up  the  water  ahead  of  us,  but  I  could  discern  a  number  of  boats  nrov- 
ing  about  there,  and  I  wx>ndered  if  some  Spaniards  were  in  them,  get- 
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ting  ready  to  board  us  and  have  revenge.  To  the  northward — ^that  is, 
astern — I  thought  I  could  see  the  form  of  the  Petrel.  Beyond  her 
were  our  other  ships,  but  I  could  not  see  them.  The  main  thing  that 
attracted  my  attention  and  held  it  was  the  mosquitoes ;  they  were  not 
only  numerous  but  aggressive ;  and  I  saw  one  sentry  whom  I  had  put 
on  the  bridge  striking  at  them  with  his  musket. 

After  making  a  tour  of  the  dark  and  silent  ship,  and  cautioning 
the  sentries,  I  went  to  the  chart-room  and  turned  in  on  the  table.  The 
mosquitoes  bothered  me  a  great  deal,  and  so  did  the  occasional  reports 
of  muskets  and  the  memory  of  the  boats;  but  I  was  tired  and  soon 
fell  into  a  sleep. 

How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know,  but  I  was  awakened  by  an  inter- 
mittent jerky  sound,  that  was  low  in  tone  but  very  loud.  I  got  up  and 
went  out  on  the  deck,  and  saw  the  quartermaster  and  corporal  of  the 
guard  there,  and  asked  them  what  was  the  matter.    One  of  them  said : 

"It's  the  steam  whistle,  sir." 

I  said,  "Why  don't  you  stop  it  ?"  and  he  replied  that  they  did  not 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  it. 

Just  then  Hall  cried  out : 

"Here  it  is ;  some  one  has  made  fast  an  awning  stop  to  the  steam 
whistle." 

We  found  this  was  the  case:  in  securing  the  awning  that  even- 
ing, somebody  had  tied  an  awning  stop  to  the  line  that  pulled  the 
whistle.  It  made  no  trouble  then ;  but  afterwards  steam  formed,  and 
rose  in  the  steam  pipe  to  the  valve  that  was  controlled  by  the  line  to 
which  the  awning  stop  was  made  fast.  Later,  a  little  breeze  sprang 
up  and  flapped  the  awning,  so  that  the  awning  stop  pulled  at  the 
whistle  line  irregularly.  The  result  was  a  most  extraordinary  gasp- 
ing and  coughing  by  the  steam  whistle.  We  heard  afterwards  that 
this  alarmed  the  Petrel,  and  that  she  was  about  to  send  a  relief  party 
to  our  rescue  when  the  noise  ceased. 

I  turned  in  again,  but  scarcely  had  I  gotten  asleep  when  I  was 
roused  by  what  sounded  like  a  charge  of  cavalry.  On  investigation 
I  found  the  cows  had  broken  loose,  and  it  took  all  hands  to  get  them 
back  where  they  belonged.  Again  I  turned  in  and  went  to  sleep, 
but  only  to  be  awakened  by  a  voice  calling  me  softly.  I  did  not  pay 
much  attention  at  first ;  but  the  call  was  repeated,  until  I  finally  roused 
myself  and  looked  up,  and  saw  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  holding  a 
dim  lantern  in  his  hand. 

"Sir,  the  men  have  broken  into  the  wine  locker,"  he  whispered. 

Now  this  was  important,  so  I  got  up  and  put  on  my  shoes  and 
went  down  the  ladder  to  the  main  deck,  and  then  groped  down  a  long» 
wide,  old  wooden  ladder  that  went  into  the  hold. 
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"Right  ahead  of  you,  sir,"  said  the  corporal ;  so  I  went  ahead,  and 
finally  found  a  door  which  I  could  see  by  the  light  of  the  corporal's 
lantern  behind.  Going  through  this  door,  I  found  myself  in  a  large 
compartment  in  which  there  were  a  great  many  barrels ;  and  I  could 
see  a  man,  with  his  back  to  me,  stooping  over.  He  heard  me  comings 
and,  speaking  over  his  shoulder,  said: 

**Ah,  birdie,  you  on  to  the  game?" 

I  answered  that  I  was  not  and  asked  him  what  the  game  was.. 
He  recognized  my  voice  and  said : 

"Oh,  excuse  me,  Mr.  Fiske,  for  speaking  to  you  in  that  way,  sir.  I 
didn't  know  it  was  you,  sir ;  but  us  men  in  the  engineer  department  got 
thirsty,  and  we  heard  there  was  some  good  water  here  in  casks,  sir,  and 
so  I  came  here  to  get  some.  But  it  looks  to  me  as  if  it  wasn't  water,, 
sir,  but  wine." 

The  man's  presence  of  mind  filled  me  with  admiration,  and  so  I 
told  him  merely  to  pour  out  his  wine  on  the  deck  and  go  back  to  his 
work.  I  then  had  the  corporal  get  an  axe,  and  break  in  the  head  of 
the  barrel.  And  I  saw  thirty- three  gallons  of  the  delicious  mne  of 
Spain  flow  all  over  the  dirty  deck  and  trickle  down  into  the  bilge., 
and  I  smelt  its  delightful  fragrance. 

I  ascended  to  the  bridge  and  watched  the  boats  moving  about  in 
the  dim  light,  and  then  went  back  to  bed  again ;  but  I  had  not  slept  very 
long  when  daylight  came.  By  this  time,  the  men  were  about  the  deck 
drinking  their  coffee  and  making  their  slender  breakfast.  Hall  reported 
that  he  Jiad  steam  on  the  engine  and  would  like  to  turn  the  engine 
over.  We  went  on  the  forecastle  then,  to  see  how  the  anchor  gear 
looked.  We  found  it  in  good  condition,  and  got  the  anchor  up  with- 
out difficulty.  Why  the  Spaniards  had  taken  the  trouble  to  anchor 
the  ship  I  do  not  know ;  for  she  was  hard  and  fast  aground. 

When  looking  about  the  deck  we  had  seen  a  long  trough  under  a 
tank  on  the  starboard  side  and  a  pipe  above  the  tank,  and  while  we 
were  looking  at  the  trough,  we  had  noticed  that  the  cows  were  evea 
more  restless  than  usual,  and  tried  to  get  to  the  trough.  After  getting 
the  anchor,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  us  that  perhaps  the  cows  were 
thirsty,  and  that  it  was  this  trough  from  which  they  used  to  drink.  So- 
we  investigated,  and  found  that  the  pipe  led  to  the  tank  from  a  pump  p 
and  then  I  sent  a  couple  of  men  to  pump  water.  At  the  sight  of  the 
water  the  cows  got  completely  beyond  our  control  and  rushed  to  the 
water,  the  strong  ones  shoving  the  weaker  aside.  I  never  before  got 
such  a  clear  idea  of  what  a  torture  thirst  must  be.  The  cows  that 
saw  the  water,  and  could  not  reach  it,  seemed  to  be  in  agony ;  those 
that  drank  seemed  to  feel  that  bliss  which  only  those  who  have  beea 
suddenly  freed  from  awful  pain  can  understand. 
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Hall  said  that  the  ship  was  so  deep  in  the  mud,  that  the  injection 
valve,  where  the  water  came  in  for  the  condenser,  was  covered  with 
mud,  and  that  the  circulating  pump  was  not  independent,  but  con- 
nected to  the  main  engine ;  so  that  he  could  not  pump  water  through 
the  condenser,  except  by  turning  the  main  engine.  He  then  suggested 
that,  by  backing  and  going  ahead  alternately,  he  could  pump  in 
mud  and  water  through  the  injection  valve,  and  thus  make  a  kind  of 
a  trough  immediately  outside  the  injection  valve,  so  that  afterwards 
clear  water  could  come  in,  which  the  circulating  pump  would  force 
through  the  condenser.  This  would  clean  out  the  mud,  and  the  con- 
denser would  then  be  ready  for  work.  This  was  done  for  quite  a 
while,  until  Hall  finally  reported  that  clean  water  was  coming  out 
the  outboard  delivery  valve,  showing  that  the  condenser  had  been 
washed  out. 

It  must  have  been  about  seven  o'clock,  when  Hall  reported 
that  everything  was  ready  with  the  engines.  I  shoved  the  engine 
telegraph  to  full  speed  astern,  and,  to  my  delight,  the  ship  began  to 
move,  slowly  at  first,  then  faster  and  faster.  The  Petrel's  chief 
quartermaster,  Ecklund,  was  at  the  wheel;  and  as  soon  as  the  ship 
got  out  of  the  mud,  I  found  she  steered  beautifully  going  astern. 
We  gathered  headway  rapidly ;  and  by  the  time  that  we  had  passed 
the  quarter  of  a  mile  which  separated  us  from  the  Petrel,  we  were 
going  through  the  water  at  a  fine  rate.  Thinking  what  a  pretty 
sight  this  prize  would  make,  as  seen  from  the  Petrel,  I  steered 
as  close  to  her  as  I  could,  until  I  got  just  abreast  of  her  stern;  and 
then  starboarded  the  helm,  and  rounded  to  astern  of  her,  and  then 
went  ahead  with  port  helm  headed  for  the  Boston,  about  a  half  mile 
away.  Five  minutes  later,  we  anchored  close  to  the  Boston; 
Captain  Wildes  took  the  Manila  under  his  charge,  and  we  all  went 
back  to  the  Petrel. 

After  the  Petrel  had  been  in  her  anchorage  near  the  arsenal  a  few 
days,  things  settled  down  to  a  dull  monotony.  After  the  battle,  and 
the  few  days  of  excitement  that  followed  it,  there  was  almost  nothing 
to  do.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot,  and  officers  and  men  soon 
began  to  feel  its  enervating  effects.  On  the  Sunday  following  the  bat- 
tle. Hall  and  I  got  up  a  little  energy  and  landed  at  Canacao  Point  to 
walk  through  the  native  village,  and  see  what  was  to  be  seen.  We 
found  that  many  erf  the  natives  and  half  whites  had  returned,  and 
their  huts  were  well  filled  with  people.  The  huts  were  of  the  simplest 
kind,  being  made  almost  entirely  of  wood,  many  of  them  raised,  on  a 
sort  of  stilts,  a  few  feet  above  the  ground.  One  may  imagine  our  sur- 
prise at  seeing  in  one  of  these  huts  a  fine  piano,  in  another  a  ma- 
hogany bedstead,  and  in  another  some  expensive  chairs ;  but  the  mys- 
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tery  was  soon  explained,  when  we  saw  a  couple  of  natives  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  arsenal,  lugging  a  handsome  d«sk  which 
they  had  stolen. 

We  had  walked  about  two  miles  when  we  reached  the  arse- 
nal; and  then  we  walked  through  the  arsenal  buildings,  and  saw 
in  the  offices  signs  of  a  most  elaborate  system  of  administration. 
Evidently  a  very  great  many  clerks  must  have  been  employed — more 
clerks  it  seemed  to  us  than  the  size  of  the  arsenal  and  the  number  of 
ships  in  the  Spanish  fleet  made  necessary.  We  afterwards  heard 
that  many  Spanish  families  sent  their  sons  to  Manila  to  get  govern- 
ment positions,  and  that  many  positions  were  created  simply  to  give 
government  positions  to  them.  The  consequence  was  an  enormous 
amount  of  accounting  and  recording  and  bookkeeping  and  corre- 
spondence ;  lots  of  papers  and  files  and  forms — useless  work  done  by 
useless  men. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth,  a  small  Spanish  gunboat  came 
steaming  up  the  bay,  directly  towards  the  American  fleet. 
The  surprise  of  the  people  in  the  fleet  was  great;  this  little 
vessel  seemed  so  confident  and  friendly.  Finally,  one  of 
our  ships  fired  a  shot  across  her  bow ;  this  did  not  seem  to  make  any 
difference  to  her,  for  she  kept  on  just  the  same.  Then  another  shot 
was  fired,  and  this  made  her  suddenly  stop.  THen  we  saw  an 
officer  go  alongside  from  the  flagship.  We  found  out  that  evening 
that  this  vessel  was  the  Spanish  g^^nboat  Callao,  and  that  she  had 
been  cruising  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Philippines  for  a  long  time, 
and  had  not  heard  about  the  war ;  and  the  time  of  her  cruise  being 
finished,  she  was  now  returning  to  Manila.  The  officers  and  men 
had  been  looking  forward  to  this  for  a  long  time,  because  in  Manila 
they  were  to  find  their  wives,  children,  parents,  friends,  theatres, 
clubs,  hotels,  newspapers  and  all  the  things  that  make  sailors  look 
forward  with  happiness  to  getting  home.  They  saw  a  great  many 
3hips  in  the  harbor  flying  the  American  flag,  but  this  did  not  give 
them  any  uneasiness ;  and  when  the  first  gun  was  fired  by  the  Ameri- 
can ship,  they  did  not  notice  that  the  shot  came  across  the  bow  of 
their  own  ship,  and  thought  it  was  simply  the  first  gun  of  some 
salute.  But  when  the  second  shot  was  fired,  and  they  heard  the  whiz- 
zing of  the  shell,  they  knew  something  was  wrong.  And  when  the 
American  officer  came  on  board  and  told  them  that  every  ship  in 
their  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  that  they  themselves  were  prisoners 
of  war,  their  feelings  of  joyful  hope  went  through  a  change  that,  let 
us  hope,  few  of  us  will  ever  know. 

That  evening,  some  time  between  eight  and  ten  o'clock,  we  of  the 
Petrel  were  sitting  on  the  poop  in  the  hot,  damp  air,  when  suddenly 
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there  rang  out  the  crack  of  a  rifle  at  the  arsenal,  then  another,  then 
another.  This  was  the  preconcerted  signal  of  alarm,  meaning  that 
the  little  garrison  needed  help.  I  asked  the  captain  to  let  me  see 
what  the  matter  was;  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  going  alongside 
of  the  arsenal  dock  with  about  a  dozen  men.  I  got  up  on  the  dock, 
and  after  assuring  myself  that  the  muskets  were  not  loaded  (for  I 
did  not  wish  to  be  shot  in  the  back)  I  told  the  men  to  come  up.  I 
then  started  up  through  the  grounds  of  the  arsenal,  followed  by  tlie 
men  in  double  line.  I  did  not  know  my  way  through  the  grounds 
then,  and  the  night  was  perfectly  dark,  and  the  trees  and  buildings 
looked  grim.  As  we  marched  along,  not  knowing  exactly  which 
way  to  turn,  I  felt  for  the  first  time  what  I  have  read  about  often  in 
books,  "the  joy  of  danger."  There  was  not  much  danger,  and  I 
knew  it,  but  there  was  a  little  danger ;  and  the  sensation  of  being  in 
just  a  little  danger,  stimulated  by  the  weirdness  of  the  scene  and  the 
tramp  of  the  men  behind  me,  and  the  whispering  of  the  trees  and  the 
occasional  crack  of  a  rifle,  stirred  my  nerves  delightfully,  and  made  me 
feel  that  I  was  very  brave. 

In  five  minutes,  however,  we  were  at  the  arsenal  gate;  and  when 
I  asked  the  marine  officer  in  command  what  was  the  matter,  he  said 
that  that  was  what  he  was  trying  to  find  out.  He  said  he  did  not 
think  that  anything  was  wrong  really ;  but  that  somebody  had  fired 
a  musket,  and  that  had  started  others  firing.  As  for  himself,  he  had 
seen  no  cause  for  alarm;  but  he  realized  the  fact  that  his  sentries 
must  be  under  considerable  tension,  for  there  were  only  a  few  of  them, 
and  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  a  Spanish  force  to  break  through 
the  gate  and  kill  all  hands.  I  agreed  with  him,  and  said  I  would  stay 
there  awhile  and  see  if  anything  happened.  While  I  was  waiting,  the 
marine  officer  (I  think  it  was  Lieutenant  Williams)  told  me  that  he 
had  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  Callao  there,  and  asked  if  I  would 
like  to  meet  them.  Then  he  had  them  brought  in,  and  he  introduced 
me  to  them. 

I  think  there  were  only  four  altogether.  The  captain  told  me 
where  they  had  been  in  the  remote  islands  of  the  Philippines, 
and  why  they  had  not  heard  about  the  war,  and  he  said  it  was  a  very 
sad  way  to  come  back  to  Manila.  I  liked  him  very  much,  for  he 
was  evidently  a  fine  fellow  and  kept  up  his  courage  splendidly.  The 
other  officers  seemed  very  much  depressed;  one  of  them  seemed 
to  be  in  the  first  stages  of  prostration,  and  I  was  told  later  that  he  had 
been  weeping  most  of  the  afternoon. 

Thfc  officers  of  the  Callao  were  allowed  in  a  day  or  two  to  go  to 
Manila,  and  we  heard  afterwards  a  great  number  of  different  stories 
as  to  what  happened  to  them.    The  story  which  was  the  most  gen- 
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erally  believed  for  a  long  time  was,  that  when  the  captain  got  to 
Manila  he  was  put  under  arrest  by  the  Governor-General,  and  was 
<court-martialed  and  sentenced  to  death,  because  he  had  not  saved 
his  honor  and  the  honor  of  Spain  by  firing  a  gun ;  although  the  cap- 
tain's statement  to  the  Governor  and  the  court  that  he  had  not  even 
known  there  was  war,  and  had  had  no  means  of  finding  it  out,  would 
have  excused  him  in  the  minds  of  most  people.  We  heard  after- 
wards that  he  had  been  shot,  and  we  heard  this  contradicted  later, 
and  then  repeated.  What  we  got  to  believe  finally  was,  that  the 
captain  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  but  that  he  never  really  had  been 
executed. 

The  idea  of  firing  a  shot  "to  save  honor,"  we  can  see,  is  very 
much  like  the  idea  that  led  Spain  into  the  war.  Spain  knew  that  she 
was  inferior  in  force  to  the  United  States,  and  that,  if  she  tried  to 
save  Cuba  for  herself,  by  fighting  the  United  States,  she  would  have 
to  do  the  fighting  for  Cuba  very  much  nearer  the  United  States  than 
to  Spain:  so  that  she  would  be  under  a  great  disadvantage.  Yet  she 
seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  fight  for  her  *'honor,"  even  though  she 
was  sure  to  be  whipped.  In  the  same  way  the  Spanish  fleet  fought 
the  American  fleet  in  Manila.  Their  fighting  the  American  fleet  at 
Manila  was  very  brave,  but  it  reminds  me  of  a  remark  made  many 
years  ago  by  a  present  Chief  of  Bureau ;  we  were  speaking  about 
conning  towers,  and  he  said  that  a  captain  who  would  not  go  into 
the  conning  tower  in  a  battle  would  be  very  brave,  but  he  would  be 

a  d fool.    Now  what  did  the  Spaniards  accomplish  by  attempting 

with  their  fleet  alone  to  fight  us  a  decisive  battle?  The  first  thing 
they  accomplished  was  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  a  result 
which  they  themselves  knew  would  surely  happen,  as  letters  found 
in  their  staterooms  showed.  This  carried  with  it  an  enor- 
mous loss  of  prestige  all  over  the  world,  which  meant  a  great 
deal  in  the  courts  of  European  nations  which  had  not  up  to  that  time 
decided  w^hether  to  help  Spain  or  not,  but  which  now  decided  not 
to  help  Spain,  because  to  help  Spain  would  be  to  put  themselves  on 
the  losing  side.  And  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  brought 
back  Aguinaldo,  the  fetich  of  the  Filipinos,  who  surrounded 
Manila  with  his  army  and  shut  up  the  Spanish  troops  there, 
and  helped  the  American  troops  to  land.  Had  the  Span- 
iards been  less  brave  in  the  Don  Quixote  sense,  they  would  have  with- 
drawn their  fleet  from  Manila  Bay  and  disappeared  and  made  our 
fleet  seek  them.  Our  fleet  could  not  have  sought  them  very  long 
among  the  thousands  of  straits  of  the  islands  of  the  Philippines,  be- 
cause they  would  not  have  had  enough  coal ;  and  even  if  they  could  have 
gotten  more  and  more  coal,  whenever  they  wanted  it,  they  would  have 
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been  at  a  miserable  disadvantage.  The  Spanish  vessels  drew  less  water 
than  ours,  their  officers  knew  the  places  better,  and  the  charts  were 
wrong.  Our  vessels  would  simply  have  bumped  on  the  bottom,  one 
after  another,  and  we  had  no  place  to  go  to  for  repairs ;  and  had  the 
Spanish  done  what  small  boys  do,  when  a  policeman  chases  them — 
scattered  —  wc    should   have   been    almost    helpless    against   them. 

But  suppose  our  fleet  had  not  attempted  to  chase  them,  but  had 
satisfied  itself  with  anchoring  in  Mianila  Bay.  We  could,  of  course, 
have  taken  the  arsenal  without  any  trouble,  but  what  could  we  have 
done  with  it,  especially  if  the  Spaniards  had  blown  up  the  machinery? 
We  might  have  shelled  Manila,  but  what  good  would  that  have 
done?  The  loss  that  we  could  have  inflicted  upon  the  city,  in  knock- 
ing down  houses  and  churches,  might  have  been  considerable,  but  the 
military  effect  would  have  been  trivial.  We  should  have  had  to  await 
the  coming  of  troops  from  the  United  States ;  and  the  coming  of  the 
transports  carrying  them  would  not  have  been  so  easy  a  matter  as  it 
afterwards  was,  if  the  Spaniards  had  withdrawn,  but  kept  their  fleet 
in  being,  threatening  us  and  our  communications.  It  was  brave  for 
the  Spanish  fleet  to  fight  ours,  and  bravery  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
the  first  requisite  of  a  naval  or  military  officer ;  but  it  was  brave  for 
Don  Quixote  to  fight  the  windmill,  and  bravery  without  sense  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  havjj. 

But  what  the  Spaniards  ought  to  have  done  was  to  fight  their  fleet 
in  front  of  Manila  city,  in  such  a  way  that  the  guns  of  the  fleet  would 
have  been  supported  by  the  guns  of  the  city,  which  were  ten  times 
more  powerful  than  the  guns  of  Cavite.  Many  of  the  guns  at  Manila 
were  modern,  and  they  included  four  superb  9.2  inch  breech-loading 
rifles,  which  were  more  powerful  than  any  guns  in  either  fleet.  The 
Spanish  Admiral,  Montojo,  says  in  his  report,  "I  refused  to  have  our 
ships  near  the  city  of  Manila,  because,  far  from  defending  it,  they 
would  provoke  the  enemy  to  bombard  the  plaza,  which  doubtless  would 
have  been  demolished,  on  account  of  its  few  defenses."  In  other 
words,  he  deliberately  fought  his  fleet  unsuppoi*ed  against  a  greater 
fleet,  when  he  could  have  fought  it  supported.  In  other  words,  he  and 
the  Captain-General  did  exactly  what  their  forefathers  did  when 
they  fought  Napoleon:  they  divided  their  force  into  two  parts,  and  let 
the  enemy  whip  each  one  in  turn! 

We  can  easily  believe  that  the  people  of  Manila,  especially  the 
ecclesiastics  and  the  rich  people,  would  not  wish  to  have  the  city 
shelled ;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  the  disorder  that  would  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  city  if  it  had  been  shelled,  especially  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  many  of  the  people  were  Filipinos,  held  in  check  by  force. 
But  the  number  of  soldiers  needed  to  work  the  guns,  especially  the 
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few  large  guns,  would  not  have  been  many,  and  this  would  have  left 
nearly  the  whole  force  of  thirteen  thousand  soldiers  to  preserve  order. 
It  might  have  needed  a  strong  man  to  stand  up  against  the  clamor  of 
the  people,  and  put  the  fleet  in  front  of  the  city,  and  endure  the  con- 
sequences. But  try  to  imagine  Napoleon  as  Captain-General  of  Ma- 
nila, and  try  to  imagine  him  dividing  his  force  into  two  parts  and 
letting  each  get  whipped  in  turn,  from  fear  that  a  few  non-military 
buildings  would  be  hit  by  shell ! 

Now  what  would  have  happened  if  the  Spanish  had  put  their  fleet 
in  front  of  the  city,  as  we  expected  they  would  do?  We  shall  never 
know  this ;  but  we  know  that  the  conditions  for  accurate  firing  would 
have  been  much  better  at  the  solid,  quiet  and  comparatively  protected 
positions  of  the  shore  guns,  than  at  the  moving  and  wholly  unpro- 
tected positions  of  the  ship  guns,  where  the  men  were  huddled  to- 
gether in  masses,  amid  the  panic  striking  dangers  oT  shells  and  burn- 
ing to  death  and  drowning.  And  we  know  that  one  hit  from  one  of 
those  9.2  inch  guns  would  have  done  tremendous  injury  to  any  Amer- 
ican ship,  because  no  American  ship  was  armored. 

One  result  would  have  been  that  we  should  have  had  to  fight  under 
much  worse  conditions  than  those  we  did  fight  under,  and  that  there- 
fore we  should  have  had  to  fight  a  much  longer  time  to  destroy  the 
Spanish  ships.  In  other  words,  we  should  have  had  to  fight  a  much 
longer  time ;  and  during  every  instant  of  that  much  longer  time,  we 
should  have  been  exposed  to  a  much  greater  volume  of  fire.  It  is 
probable  that  we  should  have  received  many  injuries.  If  the  Spaniards 
had  then  done  as  they  should  have  done,  and  blown  up  the  machinery 
in  the  arsenal,  where  would  we  have  gone,  to  repair  our  injuries? 
San  Francisco  was  7,006  miles  away ;  and  there  was  no  nearer  place 
to  which  we  could  go,  to  repair  our  injuries,  and  get  ready  again  for 
war. 

Bradley  A.  Fiske, 
Lieut enant'Commander,  U,  S,  N'. 

(Navigator  of  the  Petrel  at  the  time.> 
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Readers  of  the  ^''United  Service'^  are 
cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  de- 
partment items  of  either  fact  or  fancy, 
grave  or  gay^  instructive  or  only  entertain- 
ing: in  shorty  any  literary  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam lihely  to  interest  our  subscribers. 


THE  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL. 

ITS    IMPORTANCE    IN    THE    NEW   ARMY 
SYSTEM — ^rrS  NEEDS. 

The  proper  instruction  of  the  oflS- 
cers  of  the  army  has  constantly  in- 
terested the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
now  that  many  new  officers  are 
entering  the  service  increased  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  subject. 

Special  attention  has  lately  been 
bestowed  on  the  Artillery  School  at 
Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  which  was  visited 
by  the  Secretary  in  person,  accom- 
panied by  the  chief  of  artillery,  with 
a  view  to  determine  its  requirements. 

The  report  of  the  commandant* 
Col.  F.  L.  Guenther,  has  just  been 
issued,  and  after  a  brief  outline  of  the 
cotu-ses  now  taught  and  the  work 
accomplished  since  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  school  after  the  war  with 
Spain,  refers  to  the  needs  of  the 
school. 

In  the  first  place,  no  instruction  in 
submarine  mining  could  be  given  be- 
cause of  the  entire  lack  of  appliances 
and  facilities.  This  important  sub- 
ject, until  recently  in  the  hands  of  the 
engineers,  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  artillery,  to  which  it  properly  be- 
longs, but  the  material  was  not  avail- 
able for  the  last  class.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  furnished  for  the  present 
class. 


Another  need  of  the  first  importance 
is  a  new  library  building.  The  present 
building  is  a  light  frame  structure, 
subject  to  easy  destruction  by  fire, 
imperfectly  lighted,  poorly  ventilated 
and  heated  and  with  no  conveniences 
for  consulting  books  quietly,  since  it 
is  a  single  large  room.  It  contains 
nearly  20,000  volumes,  mostly  of  ar- 
tillery literature,  invaluable  to  the 
student  officer,  which  could  not  be 
replaced  in  case  it  were  destroyed. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  officers  to  deter- 
mine what  buildings  are  most  needed, 
and  this  board  is  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  constructing  an  entire 
new  building  for  the  school  in  place 
of  the  old  improvised  makeshifts,  old 
buildings  which  never  have  been  and 
cannot  be  made  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Artillery  School  has 
grown  to  be  of  importance  with  its 
annual  class  of  fifty  artillery  officers 
and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  elec- 
trician sergeants,  and  will  soon  rank 
with  the  great  military  schools  of  ap- 
plication of  the  world,  provided  Con- 
gress gives  the  proper  encouragement 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  commandant  also  lays  great 
stress  on  another  point,  namely,  the 
fact  that  when  an  officer  is  found  de- 
ficient at  the  school,  no  penalty  is 
now  imposed.  It  certainly  would 
seem  that  some  action  should  be  taken 
on  this.  Officers  leaving  the  school, 
whether  pronounced  proficient  or  de- 
ficient, go  on  in  the  service  just  the 
same,  and  are  promoted  when  the 
time  comes  irrespective  of  the  finding 
of  the  school  board. 
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The  value  and  importance  of  our 
present  sea  coast  artillery  material, 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  great  number 
of  new  officers  by  the  artillery  branch, 
have  given  great  interest  to  the  ques- 
tion of  instruction,  and  the  Artillery 
School  should  be  built  up  to  meet  the 
modern  demands,  not  in  a  mere  pass- 
ing way,  but  fully  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  near  future  as  well  as 
the  present.  — AVw  Vori  Sun. 


UNDER  FIRE  AT  ELEVEN. 

THE     FEARLESS      YOUNG     BOY      WHOSE 
FATHER  WAS   GEN.   LAWTON. 

The  Kentucky  State  Guard  num- 
bers among  its  members  the  youngest 
individual  that  ever  donned  shoulder 
straps  in  the  United  States  Army  or 
who  has  been  under  fire  in  battle. 
This  person  is  Capt.  Manley  Lawton, 
now  but  thirteen  years  old,  the  son 
of  Gen.  H.  W.  Lawton,  who  fell  at 
San  Mateo  while  charging  a  Philip- 
pine stronghold  across  a  rice  field, 
who  is  now  bugler  of  the  First  Bat- 
talion of  Artillery,  Kentucky  State 
Guard. 

At  the  tender  age  of  eleven  years 
this  boy  was  on  the  firing  line  and 
under  fire.  He  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines with  his  father  and  served  in 
various  commands  until  his  father's 
death,  in  December,  1899.  Immedi- 
ately upon  his  arrival  in  Manila,  and 
before  his  father  was  given  a  com- 
mand, this  boy  went  with  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur  to  the  front,  where  they  found 
themselves  under  fire.  Gen.  Loyd 
Wheaton's  brigade  had  advanced  from 
San  Pedro  Macati  to  Guadalupe 
Ridge  and  encountered  the  enemy. 
The  courage  displayed  by  this  child 
while  th'e  battle  raged  was  a  matter 
of  comment  among  the  officers. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  assigned  to 
the  position  of  volunteer  aid  on  his 
father's  staff,  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. He  served  faithfully  and  well, 
going  through  the  entire  campaign, 
taking  part  in  all  the  expeditions  and 


enduring  the  same  hardships  as  others 
of  the  command.  Before  starting  on 
that  long  northern  expedition  with 
his  father  in  Luzon,  the  result  of 
which  meant  so  much,  he  served  for 
some  time  as  aid  to  Gen.  Fred  Grant 
while  the  latter  was  stationed  in  Ba- 
coor. 

When  Gen.  Lawton  left  Manila  the 
night  of  Dec.  18  for  San  Mateo  it 
was  the  first  time  Manley  did  not  ac- 
company him.  The  boy  was  not  well 
and  the  storm  was  so  great  that  the 
young  soldier's  mother  detained  him. 
The  next  morning  his  father  fell. 
Manley  returned  to  the  States  with 
his  mother,  whose  mourning  was  that 
of  the  nation. 

The  mother  has  taken  up  her  resi- 
dence at  Pewee  Valley,  near  Louis- 
ville, where  young  Lawton  is  much 
admired  by  the  citizens,  being  seen 
almost  daily  riding  his  Philippine 
pony  which  he  brought  to  America. 
He  was  much  admired  at  the  recent 
encampment  of  the  State  Guard  at 
Owensboro,  where  he  recited  enter- 
tainingly to  Gov.  Beckham,  Gen  John 
B.  Castleman  and  other  officials  his 
experiences  in  the  Philippines. 

The  records  show  young  Lawton's 
assignments  in  the  Philippine  service 
as  follows:  Arrived  in  Manila  March 
10,  1899.  Reported  June  10  and  ten- 
dered his  services  to  the  division  at 
Las  Pinas.  June  13  present  at  the 
battle  of  Zapote  River.  July  4  ap- 
pointed Captain  and  volunteer  aid- 
de-camp.  Accompanied  the  division 
commander  on  launch  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Calamba,  July  26. 
August  9  was  announced  aid-de-camp 
to  Brig.-Gen.  Fred  Grant.  On  Aug. 
9  he  was  directed,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  to  assist  Capt.  William 
M.  Ekin,  brigade  quartermaster,  in 
charge  of  the  repair  of  roads  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bacoor.  Oct.  16  departed 
with  the  division  commander  on  his 
expedition  to  the  northern  part  of 
Luzon. 

— Boston  Daily  Globe, 
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Probably  nothing  else  exhibits  the 
power  of  the  pen  more  clearly  than 
the  accepted  version  of  the  history 
of  the  "charge  of  the  Light  Brigade" 
at  Balaclava,  the  anniversary  of  which 
occurred  yesterday.  To  almost  every 
English-speaking  person  Tennyson's 
poem  affords  the  only  account  of 
the  battle ;  and  the  statements  and  im- 
plications of  the  poem  are  accqited 
as  correct  history,  even  by  compilers 
of  reference  books  on  historical  mat- 
ters. Haydn's  "Dictionary  of  Dates" 
says :  "Out  of  670  British  horsemen, 
only  170  returned." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  important 
charge  at  Balaclava  was  made  by  the 
Heavy  Brigade.  The  Light  Brigade, 
with  673  officers  and  men,  made  an 
unimportant  charge;  it  lost  before  it 
retreated,  113  officers  and  men  killed, 
and  134  wounded,  a  total  of  247,  a  per- 
centage of  36.7.  Some  twenty-five  or 
more  men  were  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians ;  but  even  assuming  that  all  the 
wounded  were  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians, which  is  not  the  fact,  nearly 
400  unwounded  men  returned. 

Various  Volunteer  regiments  in  our 
own  wars  have  numbered  skillful 
writers  among  their  men,  whose  pens 
have  won  for  their  organizations  fame 
not  commensurate  with  their  actual 
deeds ;  but  probably  no  other  military 
event  has  been  accepted  at  an  out- 
sider's valuation,  wholly  opposed  to 
the  actual  facts. — New  York  Sun, 


HEROES  AND  HEROES. 

We  give  unstinted  praise  to  the  man 
Who  is  brave  enough  to  die ; 

But  the  man  who  struggles  unflinch- 
ingly 

Against  the  currents  of  destiny 

And  bears  the  storm  of  adversity. 
We  pass  unnoticed  by. 


We've  plaudits  and  tears  for  him  who 
falls, 

Borne  down  in  the  shock  of  strife; 
But  a  word  of  cheer  we  neglect  to  say 
To  him  who  plods  on  his  dreary  way 
And  fights  in  silence  from  day  to  day 

The  unseen  battles  of  life. 

There's  courage,  I  grant,  required  to 
face 
Grim  death  on  the  gory  field. 
There's  also  courage  required  to  meet 
Life's  burden  and  sorrow;  to  brave 

defeat ; 
To  strive  with  evil  and  not  retreat ; 
To  suffer  and  not  to  yield. 

Some  moments  are  there  in  every  life 

When  the  spirit  longs  for  rest; 
When  the  heart  is  filled  with  a  bleak 

despair, 
When  the  weight  of  trouble,  remorse 

and  care 
Seems    really   greater    than    we   can 
bear, 
And  death  were  a  welcome  guest. 

But  we  crush  it  down  and  we  go  our 
way 
To  the  duties  that  lie  in  wait, 
From  day  to  day  we  renew  the  fight, 
To  resist  the  wrong  and  to  seek  the 

right, 
To  climb  at  last  to  the  sun-crowned 
height 
And  to  climb  o'er  time  and  fate. 

And  thus — for  my  heart  goes  out  to 
them — 
My  meed  of  praise  I  would  give 
To   those    who   struggle    life's    path 

along, 
The   host  of  toil,    who   are   patient, 

strong, 
The  unrewarded,  unnumbered  throng, 
Who  are  brave  enough  to  live. 

^Rocky  Mountain  News. 
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*'QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND/' 
(Barrie  &  Son,  Publishers.) 

England^  during  the  past  thou- 
sand years,  has  given  to  our  litera- 
ture more  heroes  and  heroines  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  and  ages. 
Queens  and  queans,  kings  and  knaves, 
princes  and  prelates,  "pies  and  pea- 
cocks;" tumults  and  sackings,  rebel- 
lions and  melees,  Hastings  and  Agin- 
court,  Poictiers  and  Tewkesbury; 
murder  and  adultery,  treason  and 
regicide,  intrigues  and  impeachments; 
all  a  matchless  kaleidoscope,  from 
which  Shakespeare  has  taken  and  laid 
before  us  but  a  part. 

We  cannot  all,  like  Pepys,  kiss  a 
queen  for  twopence ;  but  we  may  from 
these  volumes  learn  much  that  can- 
not be  known  from  any  other  work. 
What  do  we  know  of  the  dancing 
Countess  of  Salisbury  and  the  Garter  ? 
Of  Philippa  and  her  corsets?  Of 
Katherine  Howard,  the  parvissima 
puella,  and  her  furred  nightgown? 
Of  Mary  Tudor,  and  the  duke's  two 
night-caps?  Do  we  know  the  name 
of  the  queen  who  replied  to  the 
offers  of  her  conqueror:  "My  liege, 
I  know  I  am  not  good  enough  to  be 
your  queen,  but  I  am  far  too  good  to 
become  your  mistress?"  Or  that  of 
the  more  politic  lady  who  said  to 
Henry  VHI.  that:  "It  was  safer  to 
be  his  mistress  than  to  be  his  wife?" 

Do  we  know  what  king  and  queen 
stood  barefooted,  and  "all  naked  from 
their  waists  upward,"  in  the  great  hall 
of  Westminster?  Or  what  plumber's 
dog  licked  the  blood  of  a  king?  That 
Henry  "supped  and  made  merry"  with 
Anne  of  Cleves,  after  he  had  divorced 
her?  Or  who  was  the  dead  king  that 
lay  stripped,  for  nine  hours,  on  a 
board,  in  Westminster  Abbey?  Or 
why  Henry  VH.  hanged  his  four 
English  mastiffs  as  traitors  ?  Or  what 
king  apologized  for  taking  so  long  to 
die?  Or  why  Marlborough  and  his 
duchess  were  disgraced?  Or  the  story 
of  the  lady  of  Braose  and  the  milk- 


whiie  herd  with  the  red  ears?  Or 
even  why  the  Pope's  toe  was  bitten 
instead  of  kissed? 

How  much  like  the  Arabian  Nights 
it  all  is!  That  story  of  Thomas  a 
Becket  and  the  Emir's  daughter.  Of 
fair  Rosamond  Clifford's  bower  in 
the  labyrinth  at  Woodstock,  and  the 
telltale  silken  thread  on  Henry's 
golden  spur  that  led  to  her  becoming 
a  nun.  Of  King  John  and  his  Ugo- 
lino-like  revenge.  Of  the  horrid 
fate  of  Luke  de  Barre.  Of  Richard 
n.  and  the  fatal  trap-door  of  Vido- 
mar.  Of  Perkin  War  beck  and  his 
"white  rose."  Of  the  dreadful  warn- 
ing thai  hung  over  the  bed  of  Isabella 
of  Angouleme.  Of  that  votaress  of 
pleasure,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  with 
her  Court  of  Love,  and  the  freaks  of 
her  Amazons.  Of  the  queen  who  was 
discovered  in  London,  disguised  as  a 
cook-maid. 

All  this  is  intensely  interesting  and 
imdoubtedly  amusing;  but  some  may 
ask,  what  lesson  does  it  teach  ?  Frank- 
ly, some  of  it  may  only  tell  us  of  the 
doings  of  a  mad  Buckingham,  of  a 
sweet  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwynne,  of  a 
Royal  Virgin  and  her  follies,  of  a  fair 
Jane  Shore,  without  going  below  the 
surface;  but  do  we  know  how  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough putting  on,  by  mistake,  the 
queen's  gloves,  changed,  as  Voltaire 
says,  the  destinies  of  Europe?  Or 
why  the  great  Elizabeth  and  her 
prime  minister  had  to  deal  secretly 
with  Catherine  de'  Medici's  tailors? 
Or  what  that  which  passed  between 
"Nan"  Boleyn  and  Hal  beneath  the 
yew-tree  in  the  cloistered  shade  of 
Sopewell  nunnery  meant  to  Wolsey? 
Or  what  effect  that  night  when  Ed- 
ward surprised  his  mother  Isabella 
and  her  paramour  Mortimer  in  Not- 
tingham castle  had  upon  England's 
trade?  Those  who  are  interested 
may  have  all  that  gallant  pageant  pass 
in  procession  before  their  eyes 
through  these  printed  pages.  And  in 
quite  a  different  way  from  that  pre- 
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sented  by  Hume,  or  Rapin,  or  Ma- 
caul  ay,  or  Guizot,  or  Hallam,  or 
Froude.  These  are  not  political,  but 
j:>rivate  and  personal  lives.  They  give 
the  vie  intime  of  these  queens,  who 
were  living,  palpitating  women,  with 
hates  and  passions,  as  well  as  stately 
sovereigns. 

SONG  OF  THE  SWORD. 

I  REMEMBER  the  day  that   she  hung 
me  here 
On  the  wall  by  the  musket's  side, 
And  kissed  my  blade  with  a  reverent 
touch 
For  the  honor  of  him  who  died; 
I  heard  her  say  that  I   served  him 
well. 
And  he  trusted  his  life  to  me 
As  he  grasped  my  hilt  with  his  dar- 
ing hand 
And  we  swung  to  the  victory. 

She  came  to  me  in  the  dark  alone. 

As  the  long  years  fluttered  by, 
And  t  heard  her  song  and  I  felt  her 
kiss 
And  I  thrilled  to  her  tender  sigh; 
I  knew  that  she  saw  us  in  visions 
sweet 
When  the  bugles  blew  to  the  charge 
And  he  swung  me  forth  to  the  gleam^ 
ing  sun 
And  I  swept  through  the  human 
targe. 

She  came  one  day  when  her  locks 
were  gray 

And  took  me  from  the  wall; 
She  wiped  the  rust  of  her  tears  away. 

For  again  rang  the  bugle  call ; 
She  laid  my  hilt  in  a  stalwart  hand — 

My  master's  son,  I  knew. 
And  the  drums  awoke,  and  the  troops 
marched  by, 

And  the  trumps  of  the  battle  blew ! 

I  leaped  to  the  life  of  the  battle-roar 

The  spirit  of  strife  awoke; 
I  danced  in  the  light  of  my  blade  that 
shone 


Through    the    flame   of   the   battle 
smoke. 
My  steel  rang  clear  on  the  foeman's 
steel, 

I 

Then,  stiffened  and  cold  and  still, 
I  felt  the  clasp  of  the  hand  that  had 
drawn 
My  blade  with  a  hero-will. 

I  am  hanging  again  on  the  chimney 
wall; 
The    summers   have   bloomed   and 
fled; 
There  are  two  'neath  the  hill  that  are 
slumbering  sweet — 
The  dead  that  are  greatly  dead! 
Sweetheart,  mother,  she  softly  glides 
Through    the    shadows    wherein   I 
hang, 
And  lays  her  ear  to  my  blade  to  hear 
The  echo  of  battle's  clang. 

Her  lips  are  warm  with  the  breath  of 
love; 
Oh !  woman,  who  gave  her  brave 
To  her  country's  call  and  the  battle 
thrall 
And    the    peace    of    the    soldier's 
grave! 
She  breathes  her  prayer  in  her  tender 
way. 
And  listens  to  hear  me  tell 
How  fierce  they  rode  to  the  lines  of 
death, 
How  nobly  they  fought  and  fell. 

Her  gray  head  bends  to  the  song,  the 
dusk 
Steals  silently  through  the  room; 
The   birds  are  asleep   in  their  little 
nests 
Where  the  cannon  were  wont  to 
boom. 
Her  cheek  is  soft  on  my  polished  face, 

Her  pale  hand  daspeth  me. 
Ah !  worn,  wan  lady,  you're  dreaming 
to-night. 
And  the  dead  have  come  back  to 
thee  I 

— FoLGER  McKiNSEY  191  Baltimore 
News, 
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WHAT  OFFICIAL  FRANCE  EX- 
PECTS OF  HER  NAVY. 

The  speech  of  the  French  Minister 
of  Marine  at  the  launching  of  the 
L^on  Gambetta  is  an  apt  illustration 
of  patriotic  optimism.  May  the  per- 
fervid  hopes  be  realized,  though  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  old  ally  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  pre- 
dictions seem  to  be  as  hazardous  as 
they  are  heart  warming.  It  must  in- 
deed require  a  serene  confidence  in 
the  future  and  a  convenient  forget- 
fulness  of  the  past  to  inspire  the  as- 
sertion that  each  of  the  hundred  new 
warships  is  to  be  perfect  of  its  kind, 
and  that  the  fleet  is  to  supplement 
afloat  the  perfect  security  the  army 
assures  on  the  Continent. 

France  has,  of  course,  much  to  be 
proud  of  in  her  navy.  Since  the  days 
of  that  master  seaman  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  her  maritime  organization 
has  been  a  model  to  the  other  sea 
powers.  Her  naval  constructors  are 
so  unsurpassed  that  in  vital  essentials 
modern  warship  design  is  based  upon 
French  practices  and  precedents.  Her 
crews  are  drawn  from  tide  water  dis- 
tricts and  from  the  fisheries,  and  her 
oflicers  are  highly  trained  and  special- 
ized. All  these  essentials  go  far — 
but  do  they  go  far  enough  to  justify 
the  claims  made  by  M.  de  Lanessan? 

The  discussion  may  safely  be  left  to 
the  critics  out  of  the  service  that  are 
professionally  in  opposition;  to  the 
Navy  League,  that,  like  all  similar 
organizations,  thrives  on  hair-trigger 
censure  and  nagging,  and  to  that 
noble  array  of  naval  theorists  whose 
differences  on  the  question  of  French 
sea  policy  are  as  wide  as  the  poles. 
That  the  French  navy  has  inherent 
vitality  is  proved  by  its  survival  and 
progress,  despite  the  innumerable 
ministers  that  in  thirty  years  have 
presided  in  the  Rue  Ro3rale  and  have 
sought  in  varied  and  vexing  construc- 
tions to  leave  the  impress  of  their 
undigested  ideas  and  brief  authority 
upon  a  harassed  fleet.— A^.  Y,  Herald, 


DAWN. 

The   wide,  wide  ocean,   melancholy 
gray; 

A  low  reef  sounding  low  the  sullen 
roar 

Of  breaking  waves ;  a  cloud-gray  dis- 
tant shore; 

A  single  snow-flake  on  a  wavering 
way. 

Let  others  wail  their  darkening  eve; 
I,  worn 

With  my  night-watch  and  weariness^ 
await 

The  hopeless  day  that  glides  through 
heaven's  gate. 

Made  cold  and  cheerless  by  the  cheer- 
less morn. 

Rowan  Stevens. 


(From    Army    and    Navy    Journal, 
Dec.  28>  1901.) 

AN  ABLE  PIECE  OF  WRITING, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal: 
Without  any  exception,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  ablest  piece  of  writing 
which  has  been  done  by  anybody 
relative  to  an  event  of  the  Spanish 
War,  is  Lieut.  Comdr.  Bradley  A. 
Fiske's  "Personal  Recollections  of 
the  Battle  of  Manila,"  just  published 
in  the  United  Service  Magazine.  It 
is  true  literature— and  not  journal- 
ism— ^and  it  is  sure  to  take  rank  as  a 
classic  in  its  field.  I  can  recall  no 
instance  where  the  personal  impres- 
sions of  a  trained  intelligence  going 
into  battle  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  one  of  the  srreat  decisive  con- 
flicts in  the  world's  history— have 
been  more  accurately  and  skillfully 
analyzed — ^and  yet  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  unconsciousness  of  any- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  being  told, 
carries  a  charm  which  is  irresistible. 
It  is  a  poem  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term,  exquisitely  recited.  It 
should  give  to  its  author  a  literary 
standing  even  above  that  which  his 
inventive  ability  has  already  secured 
for  him.  As  an  achievement  by  one 
of  its  officers  the  Navy  may  be  justly 
proud  of  it.  P.  B. 
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COLONEL  SELDEN  ALLEN  DA  V. 


Among  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army  to  be  retired  from  active 
service  the  coming  year  is  that  gal- 
lant and  distinguished  soldier,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Selden  Allen  Day, 
whose  portrait  is  herewith  repro- 
duced from  the  Album  now  in  press 
by  the  Hamersly  Company. 

Colonel  Day's  military  career  began 
when  he  raised  a  company  of  volun- 
teers in  Ohio  at  the  first  call  for 
troops  in  1861.  Owing  to  the  excess 
of  troops  enrolled  under  this  call  his 
company  could  not  be  mustered  and 
was  disbanded.  Captain  Day  then 
enlisted  as  private  in  Company  C, 
Seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  June  20,  1861, 
and  participated  in  the  campaign  in 
West  Virginia  that  year.  After  the 
action  of  Cross  Lanes,  August  26, 
where  his  regiment  suffered  heavy 
loss,  he  was  made  corporal.  In  the 
winter  of  1861-62  he  was  at  Loop 
Creek,  Paw- Paw,  Romney,  etc. 

He  was  promoted  sergeant  and 
recommended  for  a  commission  for 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Winchester, 
Virginia,  March  23,  1862,  under 
General  Shields,  where  he  was 
wounded,  but  remained  at  the  front 
and  in  a  charge  of  his  brigade  was 
one  of  the  first  over  the  stone  wall 
forming  part  of  the  defense  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  one  of  a  small  party 
following  Major  Casement  of  the 
Seventh  Ohio  into  a  battery  and  cap- 
turing the  guns.  At  the  close  of  the 
fight,  with  the  aid  of  a  comrade,  he 
captured  and  brought  in  a  staff 
officer  of  General  Jackson. 

In  the  battle  of  Port  Republic,  June 
9,  1862,  Sergeant  Day  bore  an  active 
part  and,  though  again  wounded, 
formed  one  of  the  rear-euard  in  the 
retreat  after  the  battle,  for  which  he 
was  highly  commended  by  General 
Carroll,  who  commanded  in  that  fight. 

At  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain, 
August  9,  1862,  where  his  regiment 
suffered  terribly,  Sergeant  Day, 
though  at  one  time  "between  two 
fires,"    escaped    unhurt,    and    at    the 


close  of  the  action  was  in  command 
of  the  remnant  of  three  companies. 

As  a  result  of  the  fatigue  and 
hardships  of  the  campaign  of  1862 
he  was  for  some  months  in  hospital 
at  Frederick,  Maryland,  where,  hav- 
ing formerly  studied  medicine,  while 
convalescing  he  performed  efficient 
service,  assisting  in  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  wounded.  Being  given  the 
option  of  a  discharge  for  dis<ibility 
or  a  transfer  to  the  regular  army  as 
hospital  steward,  he  elected  to  be 
transferred  in  order  that  he  might 
remain  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  was  ordered  to  Baltimore  for 
duty.  In  the  summer  of  1863,  when 
that  city  was  threatened,  Steward 
Day,  under  the  Mayor,  was  instru- 
mental in  organizing  and  drilling  for 
special  service  companies  made  up  of 
members  of  the  Union  League  and 
convalescents  in  the  hospital. 

Upon  recovering  his  health  he  ap- 
plied for  field  service  and  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  Fifth  Ar- 
tillery, and  in  the  spring  of  1864  was 
ordered  to  the  front.  He  joined 
Battery  A  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
bor and  was  brevetted  first  lieuten- 
ant for  gallantry  in  that  action.  He 
served  continuously  in  the  field  until 
the  close  of  the  war:  entered  Rich- 
mond with  Battery  F,  Fifth  Artil- 
lery, April  3,  1865,  and  was  brevetted 
captain  for  ''gallant  and  meritorious 
services  during  the  war." 

He  was  detailed  in  charge  of  chol- 
era quarantine  at  Craney  Island, 
Virginia,  and  afterward  to  command 
Battery  F,  Fifth  Artillery,  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  1866,  in  which  year 
he  was  promoted  first  lieutenant.  He 
was  made  president  of  Board  of 
Registration  and  Elections,  and  Mili- 
tary Commissioner  in  Virginia  under 
the  Reconstruction  Acts  in  1867-68. 
He  was  g^raduated  from  the  Artillery 
School  in  1874,  and  from  the  Medical 
College  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina 1880.  He  was  recorder  of  Board 
on  Magazine  Guns  1881-82;  promot- 
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ed  captain  Fifth  Artillery  1886,  and 
commanded  Fort  Wood,  Bedloe's 
Island,  New  York  Harbor,  March 
to  June,  1887. 

He  traveled  in  Europe  in  1888; 
was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast  in 
1890,  and  commanded  Fort  Mason, 
San  Francisco,  California,  for  four 
years. 

Lieutenant  G>lonel  Day,  then  cap- 
tain, was  mentioned  with  others  in 
the  general  order  from  headquarters 
of  the  army  in  i8p7  for  gallantry  dis- 
played in  the  rescue  of  seventeen 
people  from  a  sinking  steamer  in  a 
storm  at  Fort  Canby,  Washington, 
February  28,  1896.  The  next  year 
he  spent  traveling  in  the  Orient. 

G>lonel  Day's  record  in  the  war 
with  Spain  was  also  notably  brill- 
iant. At  the  opening  of  the  war  he 
became  major  of  the  Fifth  Artillery, 
and  while  in  command  at  Galveston, 
Texas,  was  ordered  to  Tampa,  Flor- 
ida. From  there  he  took  out  the 
siege  train  and  reported  to  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  army  then  in 
Cuba.  With  his  train  he  went  from 
Cuba  to  Porto  Rico,  being  with  a 
oart  of  his  command,  acting  as  in- 
fantry, in  one  of  the  first  boats  to 
land  at  Guanica,  July  25,  1898,  and 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  ^he  town.  Three  days  later, 
his  command  furnishing  the  g^ard 
for  "headquarters  of  the  army  in 
the  field,"  he  went  with  it  to  Ponce 
Playa,  where  he  ran  up  a  ship's  flag 
on  the  custom  house,  that  being  the 
first  United  States  flag  ever  hoisted 
over  a  public  building  in  Porto  Rico. 
After  the  promulgation  of  the  peace 
protocol,  he,  as  commandant  of  the 
artillery,  took  over  the  forts  and  ar- 
mament, hoisted  the  flag  over^  £1 
Morro  Castle  at  San  Juan  and  fired 
tfie  national  salute  on  the  day  of  final 
occupation,  October  18,  1898. 

Colonel  Day's  unflagging  efforts  for 
the  advancement  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  has  given  his   whole  life 


are  also  matters  of  record.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  one  of  his  inventions,  a 
projectile  of  peculiar  construction, 
will  undoubtedly  some  day  be  adopt- 
ed when  further  relief  from  excessive 
pressure  in  heavy  gims  becomes  im- 
perative through  the  development  of 
sn>okeless  powder.  The  "dum-dum," 
or  soft-pointed  bullet  for  small  arms, 
was  invented  by  Colonel  Day  and 
patented  by  him  in  all  prominent 
countries  except  the  United  States. 
He  has  been  frequently  employed  by 
the  Government  as  well  as  by  the 
City  of  New  York  and  others  in  sci- 
entific work,  for  which  his  qualifica- 
tions as  a  physician  and  surgeon, 
an  expert  rifle  shot,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  explosives  specially  fit  him. 

While  serving  on  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico  .  Colonel  Day,  as  com- 
mander of  artillery  and  ordnance  offi- 
cer, took  an  active  interest  in  the 
development  and  Americanizing  of 
our  new  possessions  in  that  part  of 
the  world;  experimenting  in  agri- 
culture and  stock  raising,  thus  an- 
ticipating the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  line. 

When  the  first  battalion  of  the 
Porto  Rican  regiment  was  author- 
ized Colonel  Day  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  its  organization,  believing 
the  service  to  be  the  best  possible 
school  in  patriotism  for  the  natives. 

After  a  long  term  of  duty  in  the 
tropics  Colonel  Day  was  recently  or- 
dered home  and  is  now  in  command 
at  Fort  Williams,  Portland,  Maine. 

Other  officers  of  high  rank,  veter- 
ans of  the  civil  war,  will  soon  be  re- 
tired. The  country  owes  them  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  this  magazine 
expects  to  make  a  prominent  feature 
of  their  records  and  service  with 
portraits  of  the  individuals  like  that 
given  in  this  number,  of  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  deserving  of  the 
older  officers  upon  the  active  list  of 
the  army. 
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THE    INFANTRY  SOLDIER. 


The  career  of  the  foot-soldier  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been 
both  interesting  and  remarkable.  From  a  very  small  beginning  he 
has  grown  to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  the  ranks  of  armed 
men.  A  servant  at  first,  he  has  become  a  lord.  A  dependent  for 
centuries,  he  claims  now  to  call  all  men-at-arms  his  auxiliaries.  Out , 
of  the  chrysalis  of  the  slinger  and  the  archer,  the  cross-bowman,  and 
the  fusileer,  the  full-grown,  well-developed  infantryman,  as  we  now 
know  him,  the  highest  possible  type  of  the  soldier,  has  been  developed. 

Three  distinct  periods  in  the  history  of  the  small-arm  missile  soldier 
are  worthy  of  consideration.  The  first  period  covers  the  time  during 
which  he  was  lightly  esteemed  and  seldom  employed.  The  second 
begins  when  the  dependence  in  battle  first  rested  upon  him,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  birth  of  the  magazine  shoulder  weapon. 

Only  the  most  salient  features  of  these  periods  can  now  be  con- 
sidered. 

During  all  of  the  first  period  infantry  troops  were  of  but  little 
value  in  an  armed  encounter.  Their  principal  office  during  this  time 
was  to  serve  the  knights  and  cavaliers  in  a  menial  capacity,  and  to 
follow  them  into  battle  to  remount  them  if  they  should  unfortunately 
be  thrown  from  their  horses.  If  occasion  offered  during  the  battle, 
it  was  their  further  duty  to  fall  upon  and  despatch  the  unarmed  and 
unhorsed  cavaliers  of  the  enemy,  stricken  down  by  their  masters. 
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Occasionally  they  were  called  upon  at  the  opening  of  an  engage- 
ment, or  at  the  beginning  of  a  charge,  to  form  in  "battle  array,"  and 
fire  upon  the  enemy,  with  the  hope  of  breaking  up  or  demoralizing  his 
front.  Sometimes  they  were  formed  in  deep  lines  to  cover  the  advance 
or  retirement  of  their  masters.  At  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  in  12 14, 
Count  de  Bologne  formed  his  infantry  in  a  hollow  square,  within 
which  he  and  other  cavaliers  retired  to  rest  after  a  brief  period  of 
combat.  They  came  out  when  duly  refreshed  and  again  renewed  the 
battle. 

The  highest  stage  of  good  service  attained  by  the  infantry  during 
the  early  part  of  this  period,  was  reached  after  the  arblast,  or  cross- 
bow, had  been  accepted  as  the  principal  arm  of  foot  troops.  This 
weapon  for  a  considerable  time  after  its  introduction  bore  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  terrible  instrument  of  destruction.  The  second  Coun- 
cil of  Lateran,  held  in  1139,  forbade  its  employment  by  Christians  in 
warfare  with  each  other,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  "murderous 
device." 

The  second  epoch  of  the  infantryman  may  be  said  to  have  beg^m 
about  the  time  of  the  succession  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Swedish  army,  early  in  1600,  and  extends  to  the  birth  o# 
the  breech-loading  shoulder  weapon. 

Under  the  control  of  the  Swedish  sovereign  a  complete  change 
for  the  better  was  effected  in  the  military  equipment  of  his  foot  troops. 
He  shortened  the  length  of  the  pike,  adopted. a  method  of  carrying 
cartridges  in  a  pouch  instead  of  in  the  shape  of  charges  hung  upon 
cords,  lightened  the  musket  so  that  it  could  be  carried  upon  the 
shoulder  without  the  use  of  a  cushion,  and  fired  without  a  rest.  These 
changes  increased  the  mobility  of  the  infantry  and  gave  great  advan- 
tages to  the  "Snow  King"  and  his  "body  guard,"  as  his  enemies 
derisively  called  him  and  his  little  army,  when  he  first  crossed  the 
Baltic.  His  enemies  of  the  Austrian  coalition  were  in  no  manner  pro- 
gressive, and  in  conforming  to  the  conservatism  for  which  they 
were  noted,  adhered  to  the  deep  formation  their  predecessors  had  em- 
ployed, and  used  muskets  of  such  clumsy  construction  that  ninety- 
four  commands  were  required  to  load  them  by  the  numbers. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  infantry  soldier  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  main  dependence  in  battle.  Several  centuries  had 
been  required  to  effect  the  transformation,  but  while  the  change  had 
come  slowly  it  had  come  surely,  feeling  its  way  as  it  progressed  and 
holding  on  tenaciously  to  every  new  development  that  gave  promise 
for  increased  efficiencv. 

Prominent  among  these  developments  were  the  improvements  and 
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changes  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  weapons  the  infantryman 
carried,  including  the  substitution  of  the  bayonet  for  the  pike.    These 

changes  were  all  stubbornly  resisted,  especially  the  substitution  of 

• 

the  bayonet  for  the  pike,  and  many  years  elapsed  before  the  latter 
named  weapon  was  entirely  discarded.  It  was  light  and  graceful  and 
could  be  easily  handled  and  used.  The  bayonet,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  clumsy,  and  when  attached  to  the  muzzle  of  the  musket  by  means 
of  the  wooden  stock  with  which  it  was  provided,  prevented  the 
loading  and  firing  of  the  piece.  It  prevailed,  however,  finally  because 
it  could  be  more  easily  carried  than  the  pike  and  served  the  same 
purpose. 

The  flint  lock  came  along  next  in  turn,  and  gave  another  impetus 
to  the  foot-soldier,  by  enabling  greater  rapidity  in  firing. 

But  we  must  not  forget  to  honor  the  Swiss  infantry,  which,  even 
before  the  days  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  had  carved  out  for  itself  the 
reputation  of  being  the  roughest  fighters  in  continental  Europe.  The 
Spanish  infantry  came  next  into  repute,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
enjoyed  a  widespread  reputation  for  courage  and  efficiency.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  honor  Louis  XII.  of  France,  who  in  his  brief  reign  ac- 
complished changes  in  his  army  that  greatly  increased  the  importance 
of  infantry.  After  persistent  effort  this  sagacious  monarch  succeeded 
in  practically  dismounting  the  gentry  and  overcoming  their  prejudices 
against  foot  troops.  At  his  solicitation  Bayard  and  other  distinguished 
knights  accepted  the  command  of  bodies  of  infantry,  and  many  of  the 
French  nobles  following  these  illustrious  examples,  exchanged  the 
lance  for  the  pike. 

Under  Frederick  the  Great,  the  Prussian  infantry  came  to  be  con- 
sidered the  best  body  of  soldiers  in  £urope.  By  repeated  and  long- 
continued  exercises  it  had  become  familiar  with  marching  in  order 
of  battle,  forming  and  deploying  and  executing  rapid  firing.  A 
cylindrical  iron  ramrod,  invented  by  General  Desauer  during  his  idle 
moments  while  a  member  of  the  "Smoking  Parliament"  of  his  sover- 
eign, and  a  funnel-shaped  vent,  invented  by  some  unknown  genius, 
gave  the  Prussian  infantry  great  advantages  over  their  opponents. 
By  the  use  of  these  simple  inventions  much  time  was  saved  in  prim- 
ing and  in  handling  the  ramrod,  and  a  well-trained  soldier  was  able 
to  discharge  his  musket  eight  times  in  a  minute  instead  of  six  as 
before. 

"Modem  tactics,"  says  Duparcq,  "came  forth  completely  formed 
from  the  Prussian  camps  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  basis  and  the 
maneuvers  of  infantry  as  now  practiced  by  the  several  nations,  are 
the  immediate  results  of  the  maneuvers  either  perfected  or  introduced 
by  Frederick  the  Great." 
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No  great  improvements  were  made  in  the  arms  carried  by  the  in- 
fantry of  the  French  army  during  the  supremacy  of  Napoleon.  Some 
changes  were  effected  in  organization  and  tactics,  but  to  the  close  of 
the  epoch  we  have  marked  out,  no  changes  of  any  importance  oc- 
curred in  the  mechanism  or  manner  of  use  of  the  weapons  of  the  in- 
fantryman. The  Prussian  method  of  solidity  largely  disappeared  and 
in  its  place  new  methods  of  marching  and  attacking  were  adopted. 
All  the  wars  of  the  first  Republic,  and  the  campaigns  in  Italy  and 
Germany  clearly  set  forth  this  characteristic  feature  in  the  progress  of 
modern  military  art.  "The  secret  of  Napoleon's  success,"  says  Gen- 
eral CuUom,  "lay  as  much  in  the  legs  of  his  troops  as  in  their  arms ; 
in  marching  more  than  in  fighting." 

In  concluding  our  observations  upon  this  epoch  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  that  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  owed  their 
victories  solely  to  their  infantry ;  that  Frederick  the  Great  obtained  all 
his  notable  successes  by  the  use  of  his  imwielding  Prussian  foot  troops, 
and  that  Napoleon  conquered  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Friedland,  and 
at  Wagram,  by  the  use  of  his  infantry. 

Very  little  progress  either  in  the  armament  or  in  the  methods  of 
infantry  occurred  for  many  years  after  the  close  of  the  campaign 
ending  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  war  of  the  great  Rebellion 
in  the  United  States  was  begun  and  waged  for  a  time  with  similar 
weapons  to  those  used  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  of  the  American 
Colonies  against  Great  Britain.  A  few  regiments  were  armed  with 
rifles  of  domestic  or  foreign  manufacture,  but  the  majority  carried 
the  Harper's  Ferry  or  the  Belgian  musket.  One  very  material  change, 
however,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  percussion  cap  had  come  into 
general  use  by  the  infantry,  and  the  flint  lock  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  efficiency  of  the  infantry  had  been  largely  increased  by 
this  change,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  condition  remained  practically 
the  same -as  that  which  existed  in  Colonial  days. 

The  war  of  the  Rebellion  greatly  stimulated  improvements  in  fire- 
arms, and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  world  has  since  been  largely 
engaged  in  attempts  to  produce  a  magazine  arm  suitable  for  infantry. 
This  object  has  in  a  measure  been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  magazine  shoulder  weapon  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era. 

Armed  with  this  weapon  and  skilled  in  its  use,  the  American  in- 
fantryman is  invincible.  With  this  arm  his  efficiency  has  reached  a 
higher  plane  as  a  combatant  than  has  ever  before  been  reached.  He 
has  become  in  fact  the  ideal  soldier  of  all  times ;  the  king  of  his  kind ; 
the  supreme  monarch  of  all  men  at  arms. 

The  introduction  of  the  magazine  rifle  has  not  alone  advanced  the 
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standing  of  the  individual  infantryman,  but  as  a  necessary  corollary 
has  carried  his  branch  of  the  service  to  a  higher  plane  than  it  has 
ever  before  occupied. 

Outside  of  the  field  of  logistics  and  gprand  strategy,  concerning 
which  subjects  all  officers  of  the  army  have  a  general  knowledge,  no 
line  officer  now  more  frequently  meets  with  vital  problems  in  the  art 
of  war  than  the  officer  serving  with  foot  troops.  In  the  regular 
establishment  this  officer  must  be  prepared,  whatever  his  grade,  to  con- 
duct an  advance  or  control  a  retreat  according  to  established  prin- 
ciples. He  must  be  able  to  make  proper  tactical  dispositions  of  a 
command,  and  to  skillfully  employ  a  fighting  line.  He  must  know 
when  to  advance  and  when  to  retire,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  when  and  where  and  how  to  employ  the  several  kinds  of  small 
arms  fire  with  the  greatest  eflFect,  and  must  be  able  to  decide  without 
error  when  and  where  the  shock  of  contact  with  the  enemy  should 
occur. 

These  are  largely  matters  of  judgment,  it  is  true,  but  judgment 
governed  by  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  modem  warfare. 

Added  to  these  requirements  the  infantry  officer  must  now  be  con- 
versant "W'ith  the  established  methods  of  procuring  information  by 
means  of  patrols  and  reconnaissance,  and  of  effecting  and  maintaining 
the  security  of  a  command  in  camp  and  on  the  march.  He  must  have 
an  active  conception  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  due  to  the 
conformation  of  the  ground,  and  must  know  where  to  establish  a  line 
for  defense,  and  where  and  how  to  conduct  offensive  operations.  He 
must  possess  to  a  large  degree  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  engineer, 
and  be  able  to  build  bridges  and  make  roads  and  locate  entrenchments 
and  build  them. 

Indeed  the  infantry  officer  now  more  than  ever  must  be  conversant 
with  the  whole  field  of  the  art  of  war,  except  possibly,  it  may  be,  in 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ballistic  properties  of  artillery  pro- 
jectiles and  the  proper  choice  of  artillery  positions  and  fire,  to  meet 
the  changing  conditions  of  the  battlefield. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  would  seem  that  the  public  in- 
terests would  be  best  subserved  by  the  assignment  to  the  infantry 
branch  of  the  service  those  officers  who  excel  in  mental  and  physical 
qualities. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  ambition  of  active  young 
officers  would  be  to  cast  their  fortunes  with  the  arm  of  the  service 
that  promises  to-day  greater  importance  than  ever  before  in  deciding 
the  tide  of  the  battles  of  the  future. 

But  infantry  field  service  involves  much  hard  labor  in  marching 
and  maneuvering,  and  lacks  the  attractive  displays  and  opportunities 
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for  personal  exploits  often  afforded  by  means  of  horses  and  guidons 
and  guns.  As  a  consequence  the  infantry  branch  of  the  service  misses 
the  enrollment  of  some  brilliant  young  men  of  soldierly  instincts,  who, 
it  may  be  observed,  would  usually  find  their  way  to  honor  and  fame 
more  rapidly  in  the  ranks  of  the  foot  troops  than  with  either  guns  or 
sabres. 

The  time  has  not  long  since  passed  when  the  infantry  soldier,  in 
popular  estimation,  needed  but  little  training  to  fit  him  for  battle.  A 
little  drilling  and  brightening  of  brasses ;  a  smattering  of  guard  duty 
and  ability  to  keep  step  on  the  march,  it  was  commonly  thought  con- 
stituted all  that  was  really  needed  in  completing  the  education  of  the 
infantry  soldier.  But,  whatever  the  facts  were,  the  magazine  rifle  and 
the  target  range,  extended  order  and  the  consequent  individualization 
of  the  soldier,  have  presented  new  conditions  that  have  entirely 
changed  the  order  of  things,  whatever  they  may  heretofore  have  been. 

While  the  training  of  raw  material  necessary  to  make  efficient  in- 
fantry has  never  in  fact  been  quickly  accomplished,  the  work  has 
grown  more  and  more  difficult  with  each  improvement  in  firearms  and 
change  in  battle  tactics,  until  at  the  present  time  months  and  years 
are.  necessary  to  complete  the  work.  Extended  order  especially 
affords  a  field  in  which  the  training  of  the  soldier  must  reach  a  high 
plane.  His  instruction  here  includes  the  reinforcement  of  a  small 
advance  pushed  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  building  upon  it  and  support- 
ing and  strengthening  it,  as  it  advances.  In  accomplishing  this  rein- 
forcement the  soldier  from  the  support  or  the  reserve  must  be  prepared 
by  previous  training  to  encounter  the  most  demoralizing  features  of 
the  battlefield.  The  dead  and  the  dying  lie  in  his  way ;  the  groans  of 
the  wounded  sound  in  his  ears  above  the  din  of  battle,  and  the  glance 
he  obtains  as  he  hastens  along,  of  the  frightful  mutilations  of  shot 
and  shell  upon  the  bodies  of  his  comrades,  tends  altogether  towards 
demoralization  and  delay.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  others,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  infantry  soldier  must  be  superior  to  the  dread  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  the  horrors  of  the  battle. 

To  the  foot  service  has  now  been  assigned  the  duty  not  alone  of 
meeting  the  enemy  with  organizations  held  intact,  but  also  of  meeting 
him  in  a  broken  condition.  And  not  alone  so,  but  to  meet  him  in- 
dividually in  dispersed  order. 

To  train  the  ordinary  man  to  fight  alone,  as  is  now  required  in 
the  foot  service,  even  though  he  may  be  separated  from  his  nearest 
companions  by  comparatively  slight  intervals,  requires  a  large  culti- 
vation of  the  individual  moral  and  physical  forces,  far  beyond  that 
found  necessary  under  any  other  conditions. 

Under  the  requirements  of  the  Drill  Regulations,  this  training 
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must  be  accomplished  under  exacting  conditions.  The  individuality 
of  the  soldier  must  be  encouraged  while  perfect  compliance  with  the 
will  of  his  superiors  in  rank  is  inculcated  and  enforced.  He  must  be 
taught  loose  methods  where  iron-clad  rules  must  prevail.  He  must 
be  taught  to  cut  at  random,  and  compelled  to  "hew  to  the  line."  His 
individuality  must  be  encouraged,  while  strict  dependency  must  be 
enforced.  And  eventually,  as  a  crucial  test  of  this  method  of  instruc- 
tion, he  is  required  to  exhibit  perfect  fire  discipline  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy. 

In  all  the  past  ages  the  abnegation  of  individuality  has  been  taught 
as  positively  essential  to  the  perfect  training  of  the  soldier.  The 
present  system  demands  at  our  hands  a  more  perfect  soldier  than  has 
ever  before  existed,  and  burdens  us  in  teaching  him  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  faculty  essentially  antagonistic  to  this  development.  In- 
dividuality and  discipline,  it  has  been  said,  are  strange  mates.  Prob- 
ably never  before  was  desirable  progeny  expected  from  such  marriage. 
Probably  never  before  was  the  union  of  such  antagonistic  forces  at- 
tempted with  the  hope  of  a  harmonious  result.  As  well,  it  would 
seem,  might  a  turbid  current  be  added  to  a  clear  stream  with  the 
hope  of  augmenting  its  strength  without  impairing  its  purity. 

To  the  military  mind,  schooled  in  the  practices  of  the  past,  the 
union  of  individuality  and  discipline  without  the  eventual  disappear- 
ance of  one  or  the  other  of  these  inharmonious  elements,  seemed  im- 
possible. Nevertheless  the  union  has  been  accomplished  without  such 
loss,  and  the  American  soldier  subjected  to  such  training  has  de- 
veloped the  best  fighting  qualities  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Whether  battling  against  Spanish  enemies  in  Cuba,  harrying  Fili- 
pinos in  their  trenches,  or  scaling  defended  walls  in  China,  he  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  individualism  combined  with  discipline. 

The  education  of  the  infantry  soldier  is  further  rendered  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  the  drill  of  the  company  and  the  battalion,  and  the 
evolutions  of  the  regiment,  are  not  confined  to  the  simple  movements 
that  might  be  found  necessary  in  maneuvers  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  and  in  camping  and  marching,  but  embrace  a  wide  field  beyond 
the  line  of  useful,  practical  movements.  The  Drill  Book  describes 
about  fifty  movements  in  the  School  of  the  Company,  about  seventy- 
five  in  the  School  of  the  Battalion,  and  more  than  eighty  in  the 
Evolutions  of  the  Regiment.  In  all  these  movements  the  infantry 
soldier  must  be  instructed  to  some  extent  and  made  familiar  with  their 
execution.  Over  two  hundred  movements  in  all.  Possibly  one  hun- 
dred more  than  are  needed  for  all  practical  purposes. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  these  numerous  methods  of 
doing  the  same  thing  were  adopted  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  dis- 
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cipline,  rather  than  to  prepare  for  every  possible  emergency  that  might 
arise.  To  a  large  extent  this  object  is  realized  by  this  means,  but  it  is 
doubted  by  many  officers  who  have  spent  long  years  at  the  work, 
whether  any  material  improvement  in  discipline  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  many  drill  movements,  especially  after  the  necessary  les- 
sons of  prompt  obedience  have  once  been  thoroughly  learned. 

Experience  seems  to  point  to  the  School  of  the  Soldier  and  the 
School  of  the  Company  as  the  best  means  afforded  on  the  drill  ground 
to  encourage  discipline  and  effect  necessary  training.  The  School 
of  the  Battalion  must  be  added  for  tactical  reasons,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  Evolutions  of  the  Regiment  as  now  required  may  be  re- 
garded ds  unnecessary  for  either  of  the  purposes  named. 

It  is  true  that  the  variety  of  movements  on  the  drill  ground  tends 
at  first  to  awaken  interest  in  their  execution.  Eventually,  however, 
the  necessity  for  supplementary  means  to  continue  this  interest  will 
inevitably  be  developed.  The  soldier,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  ranks, 
affords  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  an  incentive  is  necessary 
behind  every  well  directed  effort.  Individuals,  it  is  true,  are  found 
here  and  there,  who  have  a  well  developed  sense  of  duty,  and  need  no 
incentive  to  accomplish  all  that  is  possible  in  the  field  of  their  re- 
spective labors.  But,  unfortunately,  most  of  these  gentlemen  die 
young,  or  find  lucrative  openings  in  civil  life,  or  get  transferred  to 
the  staff.  The  ordinary  mortal  only  remains  and  hangs  on  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  it  is  with  him  that  the  conditions  of  daily  life  should  be 
made  to  apply. 

But  drill,  as  a  means  of  training,  satisfies  only  one  condition  in 
the  education  of  the  infantryman.  Another  condition  of  equal,  or 
even  greater  importance,  presents  itself  for  consideration.  "The  foot- 
soldier,"  says  Duparcq,  "must  be  skillful,  because  his  arm  is  effective 
only  when  managed  with  dexterity;  agile,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
overcome  all  the  obstacles  of  the  ground ;  robust,  that  he  may  readily 
support  privation  and  fatigue;  and  intelligent,  that  he  may  not  be  a 
mere  machine,  but  a  thinking  being  whose  moral  nature  may  be  ap- 
pealed to.  *  *  *  The  physical  force  of  the  infantry  soldier,"  he 
continues,  "is  to  be  increased  by  drills,  marches,  maneuvers,  and  by 
gymnastics.  His  moral  force  must  be  increased  by  discipline,  and  the 
inculcation  of  the  most  elevated  ideas  of  his  importance  and  superi- 
ority. The  infantry  soldier,"  he  continues,  "requires  much  time  for 
instruction.  He  must  be  taught  to  climb,  run,  leap,  and  scale  walls 
and  escarpments.  He  must  be  instructed  in  reconnoitering,  and  taught 
the  use  of  cover.  His  quickness  of  sight  must  be  cultivated  and  ac- 
curacy of  aim  imparted  by  frequent  target  practice." 

Each  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  infantry  soldier,  it  will  be  ob- 
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served,  is  marked  by  an  advance  in  educational  requirements.  This 
advance,  it  is  ilot  uncommonly  believed,  has  now  reached  a  point  close 
upon  the  border  line  of  the  possible. 

At  all  events,  the  well  trained  infantryman  of  the  present  day  has 
pitched  his  tent  far  beyond  the  camping  ground  of  his  predecessors, 
and  has  widened  the  breach  between  himself  and  the  untrained  soldier 
until  "it  can  be  seen  of  all  men"  who  care  to  look. 

H.  R.  Brinkerhoff, 
Lieut.  Colonel,  U.  S.  Army. 
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THE  BOSON'S  SONG. 


You  may  talk  of  your  prima  donnas 

Who  move  vast  crowds  to  tears, 
You  may  talk  of  the  song  of  the  woodland  birds 

And  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 

But  IVe  listened  to  sweeter  music 

Than  ever  you  have  heard 
From  throat  of  man  or  woman, 

From  angel  or  from  bird. 

Yet  the  singer  was  Pipes,  the  boson. 

And  it  never  before  was  known. 
Though  he  hummed  a  sea-song  now  and  then, 

That  his  voice  had  a  musical  tone. 

We'd  been  cruising  in  the  West  Indies 

For  many  a  weary  day. 
With  nothing  to  do  but  think  of  home 

And  loved  ones  far  away — 

Of  sweethearts,  wives,  and  little  ones 

That  we  might  ne'er  see  more ; 
For  hurricanes  were  rife  at  sea, 

And  Yellow  Jack  on  shore. 

We  had  dropped  in  at  Samana  Bay, 

And  were  waiting  quietly  there 
For  orders  from  the  admiral 

To  go  we  knew  not  where. 

But  we'd  laid  two  weeks  at  anchor 

Under  a  broiling  sun. 
Listlessly  thinking  that  any  change 

Must  needs  be  a  better  one, 
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When  we  sighted  the  flag-ship's  tender, 

Spelled  her  signals  word  by  word, 
But  they  only  said,  what  we  knew  before, 

"We've  orders  for  you  on  board." 

The  orders  came,  and  the  captain 

Glanced  over  them  awhile, 
And  then  his  weather-beaten  face 

Grew  bright  with  a  joyous  smile. 

He  called  the  first  lieutenant 

And  whispered  a  word  in  his  ear. 
And  then  we  saw  the  same  glad  smile 

On  the  first  luff's  face  appear ; 

As  he  told  the  boson  to  man  the  bars 

And  station  his  minions  three. 
But  he  whispered  something  else  to  Pipes 

That  made  him  grin  with  glee. 

At  length  the  mates  were  stationed. 

The  call  rang  loud  and  clear. 
And  fore  and  aft  the  boson's  song 

Was  echoed  with  a  cheer. 

For  little  you  know — you  landsmen. 

Who  never  are  called  to  roam — 
How  sweet  were  the  words  the  boson  sung: 

"All  hands,  up  anchor  for  home!" 

« 

Casper  Schenck, 
Pay  Director,  U.  S.  N.  (Retired). 
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TN£  CAFES  OF  CACAHUAMILPA. 

Extract  from  the  Reminiscences  of  the  Military  Life  of  Chas.  S.  Hamilton, 

Late  Major-General,  U.  S.  Volunteers. 

Edited  by  his  son, 
William  R.  Hamilton,  Captain,  Artillery  Corps. 


(The  time  of  this  sketch  was  during  the  occupation  of  the  City  of  Mexico— 1847) 


"We  made  numerous  excursions  to  famous  points  in  the  vicinity,  or 
within  two  or  three  days'  march  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  We  were  al- 
ways accompanied  by  Mexican  officers,  and  Americans  and  Mexicans 
on  all  these  excursions  fraternized  cordially  and  without  feeling.  One 
excursion  I  remember  in  particular,  was  to  the  famous  cave  of  Caca- 
huamilpa.  There  were  about  a  dozen  of  us  in  the  party,  Mexicans 
and  Americans,  without  counting  servants,  when  we  left  Tacubaya. 
To  the  eastward  stood  the  giant  Popocatapetl,  his  glittering  diadem  of 
snow  dazzling  the  eye,  as  it  gave  back  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun ; 
while  stretching  away  to  the  south  and  west,  was  a  bold  outline  of 
blue  mountains,  and  before  and  below  us  the  great  valley  of  Cuema- 
vaca  spread  like  a  map  at  our  feet.  From  our  position  on  the  moun- 
tainside, we  could  trace  the  winding  streams  by  the  foliage  and  culti- 
vated fields  along  their  banks,  and  the  white  spires  of  many  a  little 
village  and  hamlet  shone  in  the  sunlight  like  gems  set  in  the  rough 
casket  of  Nature's  scenery. 

The  road  was  fine,  being  a  solid  pavement  in  the  roughest  places — 
one  of  the  vestiges  of  enterprise  that  remains  of  the  time  of  the 
viceroys.  We  entered  Cuernavaca  at  nine  o'clock  and  found  quar- 
tered there  the  Twelfth  Regiment  of  infantry  and  a  company  of 
mounted  Georgians. 

For  the  following  day  we  had  a  journey  of  fifty  miles,  and  as  we 
could  take  our  wagon  no  further  for  want  of  roads,  we  hired  an 
Indian  guide  and  some  pack  mules  for  the  transportation  of  our 
baggage.  We  spent  most  of  the  day  in  looking  around  the  town, 
which  contained  many  objects  of  interest.  There  were  churches  built 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  still  in  good  repair,  yet  showing  visibly  the 
decay  of  centuries.    The  palace  also,  which  Cortez  built  for  his  own 
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residence,  is  still  to  be  seen  near  the  principal  plaza,  though  presenting 
quite  an  humble  appearance  in  comparison  with  the  more  modern 
buildings  around  it. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  to  the  estate  which  the  great  captain  laid 
out  with  his  own  hands  and  cultivated.  It  is  some  five  miles  from  the 
town,  is  very  extensive,  and  is  cultivated  as  a  coffee  plantation.  It 
had  on  it  the  most  extensive  orange  grove  I  saw  while  in  Mexico.  This 
estate  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  de  Monte-Leone,  a  Sicilian 
nobleman  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  famous  conqueror. 

While  in  Cuemavaca  we  made  an  addition  to  our  supply  of  rockets, 
blue-lights,  torches,  etc.,  for  use  in  exploration  of  the  cave — the  great 
object  of  our  journey. 

AH  things  being  ready,  we  again  started  before  day  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  before  sunrise  were  several  miles  out  of  the  city.  Our  route 
for  about  two  leagues  followed  the  Acapulco  road,  when  we  then  left 
it,  taking  a  rougher  and  more  circuitous  one  across  the  valley,  with  the 
view  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Hochicalco.  Leaving  the  main  road,  we^  struck  into  a  mule  path  and 
after  a  traverse  of  some  six  miles  across  a  barren  plain  we  came  on 
to  one  of  those  immense  barrancas  or  ravines  with  which  the  whole 
country  is  intersected.  It  was  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  in  width 
and  at  least  200  feet  deep,  and  for  many  miles  there  was  but  one  place 
where  it  could  be  crossed.  Our  trusty  guide,  however,  knew  the  way, 
and  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  by  leading  our  horses  along 
a  narrow  rocky  path,  where  the  least  misstep  would  have  precipitated 
them  far  into  the  gulf  below.  Here  in  this  secluded  place,  and  by  the 
banks  of  a  cool  stream,  we  came  upon  an  Indian  hut  whose  occupants 
numbered  several  families  living  in  common,  and  all  apparently  enr 
gaged  in  the  distillation  of  the  aguardiente  of  the  country  from  the 
maguey  plant.  We  obtained  an  excellent  cup  of  chocolate,  and  con- 
tinuing our  journey  a  distance  of  five  miles  further,  we  came  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  far-famed  ruins. 

It  was  an  isolaited  conical  peak,  though  a  link  in  a  chain  of  hills, 
rising  to  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet,  and  its  surface  built  up  from 
the  base  to  the  summit  with  five  walled  terraces  of  stone.  These  walls 
in  many  places  had  fallen  down  so  that  we  found  little  difficulty  in 
leading  our  horses  to  the  top,  though  they  were  in  some  danger  of 
cutting  their  feet.  The  top  of  the  hill  was  a  plateau  of  perhaps  a  half 
acre  in  extent  and  overgrown  with  bushes,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands 
the  foundation  of  all  that  remains  of  this  celebrated  work.  The  walls 
were  built  of  huge  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  inclining  inward  from  the 
base  and  supporting  on  the  top  a  heavy  cornice  which  projects  a  foot 
beyond  the  outer  wall.    The  foundation  of  the  temple  is  of  an  oblong 
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shape,  and  I  made  its  dimension  by  pacing,  about  75  feet  one  way  by 
65  the  other.  The  interior  space  was  filled  with  earth  and  loose  stones, 
and  excavations  had  apparently  been  made  in  several  places,  the  ex- 
planation of  which  was,  by  our  guide,  that  the  Spaniards  had  dug  there 
for  gold,  which  they  supposed  had  been  concealed  by  the  Indians. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  wall  was  sculptured  into  a  thousand 
grotesque  figures  of  animals  and  men,  cut  from  the  solid  stone,  the 
design  often  extending  over  the  entire  surface  of  several  blocks,  leav- 
ing us  to  infer  that  the  sculpturing  was  done  after  the  temple  was 
built.  Many  detached  blocks,  all  cut  and  carved  in  the  same  style,  were 
strewn  around,  showing  that  the  building  was  once  far  more  extensive 
than  now,  and  it  is  known  that  the  owners  of  estates  in  diflPerent  parts 
of  the  valley  have  at  times  carried  off  large  numbers  of  the  stones, 
such  as  answered  their  purposes  for  buildings.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
the  building  was  of  a  terraced  form  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 
Many  of  the  blocks  are  of  such  size  and  weight  as  to  indicate  that 
some  machinery  more  powerful  than  hands  must  have  been  used  to  get 
them  in  their  places. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  found  a  subterranean  gallery  terminat- 
ing in  a  hall  directly  underneath  the  temple.  We  spent  an  hour  amid 
these  ruins,  from  the  summit  of  which  was  an  extended  view  of  the 
country  around,  and  then  leaping  into  our  saddles  we  left  the  spot  with 
regret,  for  it  was  that  that  had  filled  our  fancies  with  the  greatness  of 
the  past  and  gave  us  a  better  insight  into  the  history  of  a  bold  race 
now  nearly  extinct. 

The  third  day  of  the  excursion  was  through  a  country  alternating 
in  wildness  and  beauty.  Valleys  clothed  in  the  most  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion and  interspersed  with  rugged  hills  that  sometimes  made  our 
pathway  difficult  and  almost  dangerous.  The  night  of  this  day  was 
spent  at  a  cocoanut  plantation,  the  proprietor  of  which,  a  Mexican, 
gave  us  a  hearty  welcome  and  interested  us  greatly  by  the  perform- 
ances of  his  trained  baboons  in  gathering  fresh  cocoanuts  for  the  party. 

The  fourth  day,  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  tl:e  cave.  A  mile  or 
two  previous  to  reaching  it  we  passed  through  a  small  village — 
Indian — and  gathered  together  a  train  of  forly  to  fifty  men  and  boys 
with  torches  to  light  us  through  the  cave.  Then  ascending  a  high 
ridge  we  looked  down  into  the  valley  belov/,  and  clambered  down 
with  difficulty  over  the  rocks,  and  ascended  the  slope  on  the  other  side, 
and  found  the  entrance  to  the  cave  to  have  been  nearly  closed  with 
debris  from  the  mountainside.  A  ho'.e  large  enough  to  admit  a  man 
allowed  of  our  entrance,  and  descendino^  the  slope  of  the  debris  we 
soon  found  ourselves  on  the  floor  cf  tl  c  cave.  It  had  been  the  bed  of 
a  subterranean  river,  arched  over  to  a  height  to  which  our  strongest 
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rockets  could  not  reach,  with  the  roof  supported  with  columnar 
stalagmites  often  from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  Stalac- 
tites often  reached  from  the  roof  almost  to  the  floor,  while  columns  in 
all  stages  of  formation  and  of  all  sizes  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
height  to  the  top  of  the  dome  were  everywhere  found.  The  surface 
of  everything  was  glittering  white,  and  although  our  torches  would 
light  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  surrounding  vast  space,  yet  it  formed 
a  scene  of  wondrous  beauty.  We  traversed  the  cave  for  about  two 
miles  when  we  found  our  way  blocked  by  rocks  that  had  fallen  from 
above  and  nearly  filled  the  cave.  We  were  then  beneath  a  mountain 
of  several  thousand  feet  in  height,  and,  though  the  day  outside  was 
oppressively  hot,  the  atmosphere  within  was  chilling. 

The  cave  was  first  discovered  in  1835,  «^"d  the  first  visitor  who 
brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  world  was  Madame  Calderon,  wife  of 
the  Spanish  Minister.  It  has  never  been  explored  to  its  termination, 
although  a  party  spent  three  days  within  it  some  years  ago.  Soon 
after  its  discovery  the  bones  of  a  man  were  found  a  nwle  within  it, 
and  a  tiger  was  killed  near  the  same  spot.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
origin  of  the  cave  was  a  subterranean  river,  for  the  walls  and  rocks 
showed  the  action  of  water,  while  the  almost  uniform  direction  and 
dimensions  prove  it  indubitably,  though  thousands  of  years  must  have 
elapsed  since  its  channel  became  dry.  Another  evidence  of  its  origin 
IS  that  a  stream  sufficient  to  carry  a  mill  gushes  from  the  mountainside 
some  hundred  yards  lower  down  in  the  ravine,  probably  the  same 
torrent  that  once  coursed  its  way  through  the  cave. 

We  took  our  lunch  outside,  and  then,  starting  back,  we  reached 
Cacoyatla  early,  and  the  following  day  reached  Cuemavaca,  taking, 
however,  a  different  route  from  the  one  we  came,  and  visiting  some  of 
the  extensive  sugar  plantations  on  the  way.  We  reached  Tacubaya 
after  an  absence  of  eight  days,  not  a  little  fatigued  but  none  the  less 
pleased  with  our  trip." 
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A    TANGLED    WEB. 

A    STORY    OF    THE    CIVIL   WAR. 
By  General  Charles  King. 

CHAPTER  V. 

At  one  o'clock  that  still  April  morning  an  anxious  party  of  kinsfolk 
and  neighbors  gathered  in  the  parlors  of  the  old  Rutherford  man- 
sion on  the  avenue.  In  the  room  above,  Mrs.  Rutherford's,  lay  the 
mistress  of  the  household,  moaning  at  intervals,  faint  and  only  half 
conscious.  Beside  her,  pale,  tearful,  disheveled,  knelt  her  daughter. 
In  low-toned  consultation  were  Dr.  Tracy,  for  years  the  trusted 
physician  of  many  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  families,  and  a  much 
younger  man,  a  rising  practitioner  of  the  modern  school.  Dr.  Parker. 
One  or  two  maid  servants  flitted  nervously  about,  obviously  as 
much  in  attendance  on  Hortensc,  the  housekeeper,  as  upon  their  mis- 
tress, for  the  housekeeper's  nerves,  too,  seemed  to  have  sustained  a 
shock.  Upstairs  and  down,  now  here,  now  there,  restless  and,  as 
all  could  see,  unstrung,  Gerald  Rutherford  was  darting  from  room 
to  room,  searching  he  would  not  say  for  what;  and  in  the  dining- 
room,  silent,  alert,  dignified,  and  busying  himself  after  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  in  serving  sherry  and  biscuit  to  the  visitors,  was  Forbes, 
for  more  than  a  decade  the  family  butler  and  major  domo.  Among 
the  neighbors  gathered  in  the  parlor,  discussing  in  low  tone  the  ex- 
traordinary event  of  the  night,  were  one  or  two  of  the  party  that,  two 
hours  earlier,  had  been  in  conversation  with  Lieutenant  Hoyt  at  the 
Brevoort.  Hoyt,  himself,  had  disappeared — ^gone  in  quest  of  Cap- 
tain Wallis  was  the  explanation,  for  there  was  grave  reason  why 
that  officer  and  gentleman  should  appear  and  account  for  himself. 
Unless  the  physicians  were  utterly  at  fault,  he,  Wallis,  was  in  some 
way  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Rutherford's  severe  and  sudden  prostration. 

Just  what  had  happened  no  one  could  say.  This  much  and  only  this 
much  was  known:  Ethel  had  been  with  her  mother  when,  shortly 
after  half-past  ten,  a  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  the  house,  and  they 
listened  for  the  sound  of  the  gong  that  announced  an  arrival.    They 
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heard  Forbes  swiftly  ascend  the  stairs  from  the  basement  and  go  to 
the  front  door,  despite  the  fact  that  no  bell  had  summoned  him,  and 
then,  peering  through  the  window,  Ethel  saw  that  several  men  were 
gathered  on  the  broad  pavement  in  front,  evidently  in  earnest  talk. 
Dim  as  was  the  light,  she  recognized  in  their  midst  the  tall,  distin- 
guished form  of  Captain  Wallis,  and,  in  answer  to  her  mother's  nerv- 
ous, excited  question,  told  her  he  was  there.  Presently  Wallis  raised 
his  hat  to  the  knot  of  civilians,  turned  and  looked  up  at  the  windows. 
A  moment  later  they  heard  his  voice  at  the  door.  Wondering  at  his 
coming  at  so  late  an  hour,  Ethel  darted  out  into  the  hall  and  stood 
looking  down  over  the  balusters. 

In  quick,  imperative  tone  Wallis  made  his  request.  The  languid 
drawl  had  vanished:  "Forbes,  say  to  Mrs.  Rutherford;  I  must  see 
her — if  only  for  a  moment — on  a  matter  of  importance." 

With  swift,  catlike  steps,  Forbes  had  come  aloft.  Ethel  had 
again  darted  into  her  mother's  boudoir,  alarmed  and  mystified.  She 
heard  the  butler's  deep  tone,  formal  and  respectful,  as  he  made  the 
announcement. 

"Captain  Wallis,  ma'am,  begs  to  see  Mrs.  Rutherford  for  five 
minutes — a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance."  Even  at  the  time 
Ethel  noted  the  addition  made  by  Forbes  to  the  message  as  given 
him.  How  came  he,  the  butler,  to  know,  and  knowing  to  say  of  his 
own  motion  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  ? 

"Show  the  captain  here,"  to  Ethel's  surprise,  was  her  mother's 
prompt  answer.  "I  wish  to  see  Captain  Wallis,  and  by  myself, 
Ethel,"  and  the  girl  had  barely  time  to  escape  through  the  passage 
leading  from  her  mother's  boudoir  to  her  own  room  at  the  rear  of 
the  house. 

Only  some  fifteen  minutes  did  Wallis  remain  in  the  boudoir.  He 
came  forth  hurriedly,  softly;  went  down  the  stairs  with  light  and 
agile  steps, — ^he  who  was  usually  so  deliberate  in  every  move.  Then 
from  the  hallway  below  Ethel  heard  his  voice  in  low,  yet  imperative 
tone:    "Forbes,  where  is  Hortense?" 

In  the  basement,  sir.  Shall  I  call  her?  She  has  had  visitors." 
'No.  Lead  on.  I'll  go  with  you,"  was  the  answer,  and  that  was 
all  until  Hortense  was  heard,  in  very  few  minutes,  scurrying  up  the 
stairs,  and  then  came  from  Mrs.  Rutherford's  room  a  cry  of  alarm. 
Rushing  thither,  Ethel  found  her  mother  lying  on  the  couch  in  a 
deathlike  swoon,  Hortense  bending  and  blubbering  over  her,  just  as 
the  carriage  door  without  was  heard  to  slam,  and  the  vehicle  drove 
swiftly  away.  Gerald  had  come  bounding  from  his  room,  minus  coat, 
waistcoat  and  boots,  and,  panic-stricken  at  sight  of  his  mother's  pallid 
face,  and  a  disorderly  array  of  papers  lying  about  her  open  desk,  had 
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sushed  to  the  front  door  and  sprung  his  rattle  to  summon  the  only 
aid  then  available — the  police. 

"My  first  thought  was  that  she  had  been  robbed,"  he  explained. 
'*That  desk  was  always  kept  locked,  and  none  of  us  ever  saw  the 
papers  out  before.  Now  they  lay  scattered  about  the  floor  and  she 
lay  in  a  swoon.  Of  course  I  called  the  watch  and  sent  Forbes's  boy 
for  the  doctor,  but  Tracy  got  here  before  our  messenger  could  have 
gone  half  way — came  in  the  carriage  in  which  Wallis  drove  away — 
Wallis  it  was  who  summoned  him  and  sent  him  in  his  own  carriage." 

Now,  a  singular  fact  in  support  of  this  statement  was  that  the 
carriage  was  yet  there,  after  one  o'clock  in  the  morning — ^after  some 
of  the  elders  had  gone  to  their  homes,  and  while  Lieutenant  Hoyt 
was  still  away  searching  for  Wallis.  Tlie  driver  said  he  was  waiting 
for  the  doctor's  orders  and  the  doctor  sent  word  he  had  no  further 
use  for  him.  Then  the  driver  said  he  wanted  his  pay,  and  the  butler 
being  sent  forth  to  settle  with  him,  came  back  and  reported  that  the 
man  demanded  six  dollars,  first  for  bringing  the  captain  and  another 
gent  to  the  house,  second  for  taking  the  captain  and  t'other  gent 
as  far  as  Dr.  Tracy's,  third  for  bringing  Dr.  Tracy,  and  finally  for 
waiting  two  hours  or  so.  The  captain  and  "t'other  gent"  had  disap- 
peared during  the  two  or  three  minutes  which  it  took  Dr.  Tracy  to 
get  ready.  *'Who  was  the  other  erentleman?"  was  the  question  eag- 
erly asked  by  Gerald  when  he  in  turn  went  out  to  see  the  driver.  But 
that  was  something  the  driver  couldn't  tell.  All  he  knew  was  that  he 
wanted  six  dollars,  and  it  would  be  seven  if  they  kept  him  ten  minutes 
more.  Rutherford  paid  and  discharged  him,  after  taking  his  address, 
and  then  before  the  carriage  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  whipping  round 
a  corner  toward  Broadway,  back  came  Lieutenant  Hoyt  in  another 
vehicle.  He  had  gone  all  the  way  to  Whitehall  only  to  learn  that 
Captain  Wallis  had  not  returned — had  not  even  been  seen. 

There  was  an  old  boatman  in  those  days  who  was  frequently  em- 
ployed by  officers  returning  late  at  night  to  their  quarters  at  Gover- 
nor's Island,  and  Wallis  was  one  of  his  deities.  Superior,  supercilious 
as  was  the  captain's  manner  toward  most  of  his  associates,  it  was 
kindness  itself  toward  those  in  humbler  station,  just  so  long  as  they 
seemed  to  recognize  the  difference  in  their  respective  walks  in  life. 
He  gave,  too,  with  too  Hberal  a  hand,  dwarfing  the  largesse  of  his 
brother  officers,  much  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order,  if  not  of  mili- 
tary discipline,  but  to  the  end  that  old  Jasper  and  his  mates  wor- 
shiped and  were  ever  eager  to  serve  him.  This  devotion  on  their 
part  had  become  intensified  since  the  episode  of  his  midnight  rescue 
of  the  drowning  sailor.  Now  Jasper  well  knew  the  unpopularity  of 
Captain  Wallis  and  therefore  took  delight  in  dilating  upon  his  vir- 
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tues  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  those  whom  he  conceived  to  be 
the  captain's  enemies.  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,  but  one  way 
to  win  the  masses  is  to  offend  the  powers,  and  Jasper,  though  he 
had  only  twice  before  seen  Lieutenant  Hoyt,  scented  danger  to  his 
favorite.  The  very  tone  in  which  the  young  cavalryman  couched  his 
inquiry  told  of  menace. 

Stripping  a  leaf  from  his  pocketbook  after  satisfying  himself  that 
inquiry  was  useless,  Hoyt  wrote  as  follows: 

"Captain  Wallis: 

"No  train  leaves  for  Washington  before  6  A.  M.  Matters  gravely 
involving  your  name  have  occurred  at  the  Rutherford  house.  Mrs. 
Rutherford  is  prostrated,  and,  Dr.  Tracy  states,  because  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  certain  important  papers.  For  your  own  sake  and  that 
of  the  service  I  urge  you  to  see  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Gerald  Rutherford 
before  you  go.  They  will  wait  for  you  all  night  if  need  be.  I  have 
left  a  similar  message,  sealed,  at  the  New  York  Hotel. 

"Bernard  Hoyt." 

Folding  this  carefully,  he  handed  it  to  Jasper,  and  leading  him 
to  one  side  beyond  hearing  of  the  hackman,  there  in  low  tone  gave 
his  instructions: 

"Jasper,"  said  he,  "you  are  a  friend  of  Captain  Wallis  and  would 
gladly  do  him  a  service.  See  that  he  gets  this  note  the  moment  he 
comes,  and  on  no  account  let  it  fall  into  other  hands." 

But  when  questioned  on  the  following  day,  Jasper  declared  that 
Captain  Wallis  never  came  that  way  to  the  Island  during  the  night. 
At  five  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Eugene  Wallis,  who  had  gone  over  shortly 
before  midnight,  came  back,  bringing  certain  items  of  the  captain's 
kit,  and  stating  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Cortlandt  Ferry  to  meet 
his  brother,  who  was  to  take  the  early  train  for  Washington.  Contrary 
to  the  instructions  of  Lieutenant  Hoyt,  Jasper  placed  that  note  in  the 
younger  brother's  hands. 

The  night,  therefore,  passed  at  the  Rutherfords'  without  further 
visit  from  Captain  Wallis,  nor  had  he  again  been  to  the  New  York 
Hotel,  for  the  sealed  note  remained  at  the  desk  unclaimed.  At  dawn, 
wearied  with  his  long  vigil,  apd  leaving  his  patient  at  last  in  appar- 
ently tranquil  slumber,  Dr.  Tracy  had  returned  to  his  home.  Ethel 
and  a  nurse  remained  in  the  room  with  Mrs.  Rutherford,  but  the  for- 
mer had  been  persuaded  to  lie  down  and  was  trying  to  sleep.  The 
servants  had  finally  gone  to  their  rooms,  yet  lights  were  still  brilliant 
in  the  parlor  where  Gerald  Rutherford  paced  nervously  to  and  fro, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  man  who  never  came  and  for  whom, 
late  as  four  o'clock,  Hoyt  had  again  inquired  at  the  New  York 
Hotel,  and,  just  as  Tracy  was  leaving,  returned  to  report  his  quest 
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unsuccessful  and  to  endeavor  to  learn  more  definitely,  if  possible, 
something  of  the  real  cause  of  the  night's  alarm. 

He  and  Wallis  had  never  been  friends.  He  more  than  suspected 
Wallis  of  being  a  Southern  sympathizer.  He  knew  him  to  have  been 
a  card  player  on  "the  Plains,"  and  had  heard  tales  of  high  play  at  his 
quarters  on  the  Island  and  at  certain  resorts  in  town.  He  had  been 
told  that  Wallis  was,  not  many  months  since,  quite  deeply  in  debt, 
but  never  had  he  dreamed  it  possible  that  one  of  that  old  family  and 
distinguished  name  could  be  guilty  of  forcibly  or  fraudulently  pos- 
sessing himself  of  valuable  papers,  yet,  from  all  that  could  be  gath- 
ered, most  important  papers  were  actually  missing  from  Mrs.  Ruth- 
erford's desk,  and  all  over  town  the  story  had  gone  that  Ethel  Ruth- 
erford had  lost  from  her  reticule  the  previous  Sunday  letters,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  on  which  she  set  much  value.  Wallis  had 
picked  up  the  reticule  and  brought  it  to  the  house.  Wallis  had  been 
alone  with  Mrs.  Rutherford  late  that  very  night.  Her  desk  had  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  rifled,  and  it  was  not  until  the  follow- 
ing day  that  she  was  able  to  declare  that  she  herself  had  opened  the 
desk  in  Wallis's  presence  and  had  tossed  those  papers  about  while 
searching  for  others  that  she  needed  to  show  him— others  that,  either 
then  or  earlier,  had  disappeared.  Of  their  nature  she  would  not 
speak,  even  to  Gerald  and  Ethel,  but  Tracy  gathered  that  they  were 
connected  with  Ralph's  adventurous  past,  and  in  the  hurried,  whis- 
pered conferences  between  brother  and  sister  that  occurred  at  inter- 
vals during  the  night,  this  had  been  accepted  as  explanation  of  her 
extreme  agitation. 

Forbes,  the  .  butler,  vigilant  and  gravely  sympathetic,  had  come 
up  from  his  den  in  the  basement,  as  the  doctor  descended  the  stairs, 
and  with  deep  deference  and  concern,  had  begged  for  better  news 
of  the  mistress  he  had  so  long  served. 

"Better,  better,  thank  you,  Forbes,"  said  Tracy.  "But  we  must 
guard  her  carefully  against  further  shock.  Er — ^you — you  were  her 
brother's  butler  m  Savannah,  were  you  not,  before  his  death?  Did 
vou  ever  observe — " 

"Not  in  Savannah,  sir,  except  for  occasional  visits,"  interrupted 
Forbes,  with  much  deference,  yet  a  certain  haste.  "It  was  in  Paris 
and  Washington  I  had  the  honor  of  seving  Mr.  Gordon." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  remember,"  said  Tracy,  as  he  stepped  forth  from  the 
vestibule,  and  at  the  head  of  the  steps  encountered  Lieutenant  Hoyt 
returning  from  his  unsuccessful  search.  The  two  young  men  were 
in  the  parlor  a  moment  later,  with  Forbes  hovering  about  in  respect- 
ful, assiduous  attendance,  just  as  the  first  palHd  light  of  dawn  began 
to  steal  into  the  eastward  sky.    With  bewildered  brain,  Hoyt  was  try- 
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ing  to  piece  together  all  he  had  seen,  heard  and  known  of  WalHs  in 
the  past,  and  then,  couple  his  conclusions  with  those  forced  upon 
him  by  the  events  of  the  night.  He  remembered  only  too  well  how 
Wallis  had  publicly,  as  it  were — at  the  Leroys'  table — given  out  the 
insinuation  that  Ned  Barclay  was  the  man  who  knew  what  had  be- 
come of  Ethel's  missing  letters.  He  believed  that  it  was  to  speak  of 
her  murdered  boy  that  Mrs.  Rutherford  had  conquered  her  antipathy 
to  Wallis,  sufficiently,  at  least  to  permit  him  to  enter  her  boudoir, 
and  that  when  Wallis  left  it  fifteen  minutes  later,  he  left  the  desk  in  a 
snarl  of  disorder  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  a  swoon,  and  Hoyt 
knew  that  when  Wallis  made  his  exit  from  the  house  it  was  not  by 
way  of  the  front  steps,  but  from  underneath  them — through  the 
basement  door.  He  knew  now  that,  all  the  time  Wallis  was  within, 
a  companion  remained  silent  and  concealed  in  the  carriage.  Who 
could  that  have  been?  He  remembered  that  as  he  reached  the  house, 
after  the  carriage  had  driven  away,  a  dark  figure  was  visible  near 
the  basement  door,  but  slunk  quickly  within  at  sight  of  him — ^the  but- 
ler, probably,  but  why  should  the  irreproachable  Forbes  have  acted  as 
though  unwilling  to  be  seen,  when,  now  that  he  and  Gerald  had 
much  to  say  to  each  other,  Forbes  found  means  to  busy  himself  about 
the  room? 

And  then  Hoyt  recalled  Wallis's  remarkable  words — the  words 
he  had  resolved  to  report  to  their  commanding  officer  as  he  had 
so  notified  Wallis — the  words  he  had  already  spoken  of  to  Ruther- 
ford— the  prophecy  that  no  train  on  the  morrow  would  succeed  in 
getting  through  Baltimore.  What  possible  knowledge  could  Wallis 
have  of  a  plot  to  cut  communication  with  the  threatened  capital? 
Hoyt  was  thinking  especially  of  this — had  spoken  of  it  to  Ruther- 
ford, still  nervously  and  excitedly  pacing  the  floor,  when  the  latter 
suddenly  turned  on  Forbes,  bidding  him  to  withdraw  to  his  own  room. 
Then,  as  with  low  bow,  the  butler  turned  to  go,  all  three  stopped 
short  and  Rutherford  held  up  his  hand  as  though  cautioning  silence. 

Far  down  the  street,  on  the  pulseless  morning  air,  shrill  boyish 
voices  could  be  faintly  heard  uplifted  in  exciting  cry.  Nearer  they 
came  and  nearer,  the  young  street  Arabs  running  rapidly  in  the 
effort  to  outstrip  each  other  and  herald  their  wares  among  the 
homes  of  the  residence  district.  Indistinct  as  yet,  but  startling,  were 
their  cries,  and  the  young  men  hastened  out  upon  the  broad  stone 
steps  in  front.  What  news  of  the  Seventh  now,  was  the  thought 
uppermost  with  each? 

Full  tilt  across  the  Belgian  pavement,  waving  a  paper  in  his  grimy 
hand,  a  tattered  little  figure  came  bounding  from  the  block  below. 
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and  then  at  last  the  young  harbinger  of  evil  pealed  forth  his  message 
to  a  startled  world. 

"Extry  Her'ld!  Battle  at  Baltimore!  Massacree  of  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts!" 

And  Giotham  woke  in  desperate  earnest  now.  Where  then  was 
its  precious  Seventh? 

CHAPTER  VI. 

In  the.  brilliant  sunshine  of  mid  May  the  snow  white  tents  of  a 
great  regiment  were  gleaming  on  the  heights  to  the  north  of  Wash- 
ington. It  was  the  hour  of  the  afternoon  battalion  drill,  and  a  swarm 
of  spectators  in  carriages,  in  saddle  and  afoot,  watched  the  machine- 
like evolutions  of  the  long  gray-jacketed  lines  and  listened  to  the  stir- 
ring music  of  the  Seventh's  splendid  band.  Around  Baltimore  by 
way  of  Annapolis  instead  of  through  the  grimy,  hostile,  "toughs- 
infested  streets,  the  first  comers  from  the  Empire  State,  side  by  side 
with  the  men  of  the  Eighth  Massachusetts,  had  safely  reached  the  im- 
periled capital,  and  they  were  not  happy  over  the  change  in  their 
projected  route.  The  tidings  that  their  comrades  of  the  Sixth,  pushed 
ahead  by  special  train  from  Philadelphia,  and  then  compelled  to  quit 
their  cars  at  the  eastern  suburb  and  fight  their  way  through  the  mob- 
ruled  city,  had  stirred  in  every  breast  a  longing  to  move  at  once  on 
Baltimore  and  sweep  its  blackguard  element — sole  participants  in  the 
assault — from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  older  heads  had  counseled 
deviation  from  the  route.  Washington,  the  capitol,  the  President  and 
cabinet  were  the  first  consideration.  Baltimore  could  be  handled 
later. 

For  a  day  the  Seventh  had  stacked  its  arms  in  the  marble  corri- 
dors and  chambers  of  the  capitol  itself,  had  noted  with  keen  appre- 
ciation the  martial  and  ringing  voice  of  the  gifted  officer  sent  to 
muster  them  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  had  well  nigh 
exploded  with  merriment  over  the  vivid  contrast  in  mien,  tone  and 
manner  of  the  soldier  in  charge  of  the  impressive  ceremony  and  the 
civilian  chosen,  as  was  deemed  the  proper  thing  in  those  earlier  days, 
to  administer  to  the  regiment,  all  and  severally,  the  solemn  obligation 
that  bound  it  to  battle  against  all  enemies  of  the  Republic  whomso- 
ever. With  bared  right  palms  uplifted  stood  the  long  gray  ranks, 
facing  in  statuesque  silence  and  gravity  the  queer  little  figure  that, 
book  in  hand,  stepped  a  pace  or  two  forward  from  the  group  of  offi- 
cials, glanced  nervously  up  and  down  the  lines,  and  then  these 
lines  shook  and  swayed  in  the  effort  to  subdue  their  almost  irrepressi- 
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ble  laughter,  when,  in  shrill,  high-pitched,  quavering  falsetto  the  little 
man  piped  forth,  "The  following  is  the  oath." 

And  now,  the  observed  of  all  observers,  the  famous  command  was 
fairly  in  camp,  and  the  gleaming  bayonets  of  its  gray-clad  sentries 
flashed  in  the  slanting  sunshine — those  along  the. roadway,  time  and 
again,  coming  to  the  "present"  as  officers  of  rank  and  distinction 
rode  or  drove  in  front  of  the  westward  posts.  And  right  here  at  the 
corner  of  camp  nearest  the  dusty  thoroughfare  leading  away  toward 
the  distant  roofs  and  spires  of  the  city,  an  odd  thing  happened  this 
blithe  May  afternoon. 

The  sentry  on  Number  12,  erect,  alert  and  soldierly,  had  halted 
and  faced  the  roadway  for  about  the  fortieth  time  since  the  posting 
of  the  second  relief,  for  another  carriage  came  whirling  toward  him 
from  town,  and  two  officers,  followed  by  an  orderly  in  the  yellow 
trimmed  jacket  of  the  cavalry,  were  riding  in  close  attendance.  Up 
the  line  of  sentry  posts,  northward  and  mainly  beyond  the  guard 
tents,  spectators  in  large  numbers  were  watching  the  evolutions  of 
the  regiment.  The  band  for  the  time  was  silently  awaiting  the  next 
period  of  rest.  At  the  head  of  each  company  street,  seated  on  camp 
stools  or  sprawled  about  the  turf,  was  a  little  knot  of  gray-jackets, 
critically  observing  the  drill  and  watching  the  work  of  the  sentries, 
for  even  in  those  earlier  days  the  Seventh  prided  itself  on  its  precision 
in  guard  and  sentry  duty.  Number  12  had  come  in  for  favorable 
comment  time  and  again, — his  soldierly  bearing  and  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  his  duty  being  obvious  to  all.  The  ques- 
tion was,  "How  did  he  get  it?"  for,  as  the  whole  Sixth  Company 
knew,  Private  Barclay  had  never  donned  the  uniform  of  the  regiment 
until  the  April  day  they  marched  away. 

"I  was  corporal  of  his  relief  the  first  time  he  mounted  guard,"  said 
Van  Dusen,  corporal  of  company  police,  and  excused  because  of  that 
duty  from  afternoon  drill,  "and  he  knew  the  ropes  better  than  I  did, 
but  he  explained  it  by  saying  he  had  so  often  visited  the  camp  at 
West  Point  and  watched  the  sentries  at  Governor's  Island.  He  was 
forever  going  over  there." 

"With  that  hee-haw  Dundreary  fellow  Wallis,"  broke  in  young 
Burnham,  impetuously.  "It  galls  me,  somehow,  to  have  to  salute 
him,  and  he's  forever  riding  out  here.  He  and  Barclay  were  thick 
as  thieves  all  the  early  spring.    Now — they  don't  speak." 

"How  can  they,  you  idiot?"  demanded  Van  Dusen.  "We're  sworn 
into  service  on  the  same  basis  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regulars, 
and  it's  nothing  but  salute  and  stand  attention.  Look  you  now. 
Yonder  comes  the  very  man.    Gad,  but  he  can  sit  a  horse!" 

And  so  for  a  moment  all  eyes  were  directed  upon  the  distant  car- 
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riage,  swiftly  bowling  up  the  dusty  road,  upon  its  attendant  cavaliers, 
upon  the  lone  sentry  now  standing  at  halt  and  "support,"  facing 
squarely  to  his  front.  Even  over  the  intervening  hundred  yards  the 
soldier  spectators  could  not  but  see  that  the  equipage  was  on6  of  the 
few  really  stylish  and  well-appointed  to  be  found  in  Washington  at 
the  time.  Coachman  and  footman  were  in  Hvery,  with  cockaded 
hats.  A  spotted  coach  dog  trotted  underneath.  The  open  landau 
glistened  with  paint  and  varnish  and  silver  lamps  and  trimmings. 
The  high-checked,  high-stepping  team  were  blooded  bays,  and  what 
could  be  seen  of  the  occupants  under  the  lace-fringed  parasols  told 
of  wealth  and  station.  -Wallis,  like  Major  Pendennis,  often  said  he 
was  so  poor  he  could  afford  to  be  seen  with  nothing  less. 

His  spirited  horse,  curveting  at  the  right  of  the  carriage,  was 
guided  and  controlled  by  the  lightest  touch  of  his  bridle  hand.  Dis- 
dainful of  the  high-pommeled  Grimsley  saddle,  then  the  regulation 
for  officers'  use,  Wallis  sat  like  a  centaur  in  an  English  pigskin,  his 
riding  trousers  strapped  down  over  the  dainty  boot  that  peeped 
through  the  polished  steel  stirrup.  No  black-hooded,  cumbrous 
wooden  block  for  him  when  within  the  confines  of  civilization.  His 
uniform  frock  coat,  faultless  in  fit  and  style,  was  worn  with  careless 
grace.  The  French-made  kepi  that  followed  neither  the  orthodox 
pattern  of  forage  cap  nor  the  newfangled  "McClellan"  with  its  over- 
hanging top  and  sloping  visor,  sat  jauntily  over  the  right  eye  and 
brow,  in  dashing  defiance  of  the  edicts  of  the  War  Department.  The 
skirts  of  his  frock  were  at  least  a  foot  shorter  than  the  law  allowed. 
His  trousers,  cut  in  the  extreme  of  the  peg-top  style  then  in  vogue, 
were  at  least  a  foot  larger  at  the  knee,  and  were  dark  instead  of  the 
prescribed  sky  blue.  From  head  to  foot  he  looked  the  beau  sabrcur — 
the  easy,  debonair,  almost  insolent  cavalier,  and  from  head  to  heel, 
decorated  as  was  the  latter  with  flashing  steel  spur,  he  was  a  picture 
of  soldierly  style  and  unsoldierly  contempt  for  regulation. 

But  how  was  this?  Unmistakable  as  was  the  fgrm,  what  was 
there  unfamiliar  in  the  uniform?  Two  days  before,  when  Van  Dusen 
was  on  guard,  the  debonair  captain  had  pdden  jauntily  along  their 
front,  the  sentries  facing  him  and  bringing  their  rifles  to  the  shoulder 
in  deference  to  the  single  row  of  buttons  and  the  double  bars  of  gold 
upon  the  glistening  '* rectangles."  Now,  to  the  surprise  of  these  solr 
dier  critics,  Barclay's  gleaming  rifle  was  snapped  suddenly  to  the 
present,  and  the  explanation  was  before  their  eyes.  The  single- 
breasted  frock  had  given  place  to  another,  its  glittering  buttons  in  a 
double  row.  Wallis,  tHe  gay,  indifferent  dawdler  of  the  Island,  the 
man  perennially  on  the  ragged  edge  of  trial  by  court-martial  for 
neglect  of  duty — or  his  superior  officers — rode  revealed  before  the 
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astonished  g^aze  of  the  Seventh,  the  first  of  the  coterie  of  "regulars" 
they  had  seen  about  New  York  to  receive  promotion.  The  gold  bars 
had  sprouted  into  golden  leaves — ^Wallis  had  been  made  major  of  one 
of  the  new  regiments  just  organized  by  direction  of  the  President, 
and  the  more  youthful  rider,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  carriage,  in 
the  uniform  of  a  subaltern  of  the  same  command,  was  Wallis'a 
younger  brother,  Eugene.  What  strange  influence  could  have  been 
at  work  that  these,  whose  haunts  and  habits  were  ever  those  of  the 
gay,  reckless  set  of  Southerners  that  for  years  had  spent  their  sum- 
mers and  their  dollars  at  Saratoga,  should  be  among  the  very  first 
selected  for  advancement  in  the  Union  blue? 

And  now,  facing  these  two,  statuesque,  soldierly  and  in  the  field 
dress  of  a  private  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  Ned  Barclay  stood  with 
presented  arms,  saluting  the  worst  enemy  he  had  ever  known. 

But  the  episode  had  not  ended.  A  careless,  mechanical  lift  of  the 
hand,  unaccompanied  by  even  a  glance,  was  the  major's  recognition 
of  the  sentry's  salute  as  he  cantered  by.  They  who  watched  saw  that 
Barclay  instantly  resumed  the  shoulder,  almost  before  strict  sentinel 
etiquette  permitted,  tossed  the  gleaming  rifle  to  the  "slope"  and  with 
his  eyes  on  the  brilliant  little  party,  followed  along  his  post.  Then 
it  was  that  the  oddest  part  of  the  odd  thing  happened. 

The  wind  was  blowing  briskly  from  up  the  valley  of  the  Potomac, 
whirling  little  dust  clouds  from  the  roadway  across  the  sentry  post, 
and  a  sudden  puff  had  caught  a  light,  filmy  veil  from  the  head  of 
one  of  the  ladies  and  borne  it  sailing  through  space,  directly  within 
the  guarded  lines  and  straight  in  front  of  the  marching  sentry  on 
Number  12.  Major  Wallis,  whose  bay  was  plunging  excitedly  at  the 
moment,  did  not  see  it,  for  it  flew  behind  him.  Eugene  Wallis,  look- 
ing at  the  ladies  as  he  rode,  and  jealously  watching,  too,  the  saluting 
sentries,  reined  up  promptly  and,  turning  to  the  right,  rode  straight 
at  the  sentry  post,  at  the  same  time  calling  to  the  orderly  to  pursue 
and  capture  the  floating  veil.  It  had  fluttered  to  the  ground  by  this 
time  about  a  dozen  yards  inside  the  post  of  Number  12.  The  orderly, 
a  veteran  regular,  glanced  dubiously  at  the  lieutenant  and  uncertainly 
at  the  sentry,  but  thought  it  best  to  obey.  To  this  end  he  spurred  his 
horse  at  the  low  bank  and — was  brought  up  suddenly  by  the  crash 
of  Number  12's  bayonet  coming  to  the  charge  and  the  ringing  order^ 
"Halt!" 

"That's  all  right,  sentinel,"  shouted  young  Wallis  from  his  sad- 
dle.   "I  ordered  the  man  to  get  that  veil,  sir." 

Back  came  the  rifle  to  the  shoulder,  then  snapped  to  the  "port.'' 
"Sorry,  sir,"  was  the  uncompromising  reply;  "my  orders  forbid  it." 

"Not  when  an  officer  assumes  the  responsibility,  sir,"  shouted 
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the  week-old  lieutenant,  angered  and  reddening,  and  suddenly  real- 
izing to  whom  he  was  speaking.  "I  order  you,  sir,  to  respect  my 
authority  and  let  my  man  pass." 

*'I  repeat,  sir,  my  orders  forbid  it.  You  have  no  authority  here," 
was  the  sharp,  sudden  and  not  too  respectful  answer,  for  well  did 
Barclay  know  that  a  sentry  "took  orders"  from  no  subaltern  except 
the  officer  of  the  guard.  So  did  the  mounted  orderly,  who  sat  mo- 
tionless and  trying  not  to  look  tickled  half  to  death  at  the  boy  offi- 
cer's discomfiture.  The  carriage  had  stopped  several  rods  away. 
The  ladies  were  gazing  and  listening.  The  major,  taking  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance,  had  trotted  ahead  toward  the  guard  tents  where 
he  could  cross  the  lines  unhindered.  It  was  not  wise  of  him  to  go 
without  first  calling  off  the  callow  lad  in  the  bumptiousness  of  his 
first  uniform,  and  Eugene  made  the  blunder  of  his  life. 

In  his  ignorance  of  the  sentry's  prerogative  he  chose  to  think  that 
Barclay  was  seizing  the  opportunity  to  brave  and  belittle  him  before 
the  e>es  of  society  and  so  avenge,  in  part,  the  injuries  dealt  by  the 
words  and  deeds  of  his  elder  brother.  Furiously  digging  the  spurs 
into  his  mettlesome  charger's  flanks,  he  drove  straight  at  the  sentry. 
In  an  instant  the  shout  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard  went  ringing 
down  the  line,  and  the  lookers-on  sprang  to  their  feet  in  time  to  see 
the  flashing  bayonet  again  slapped  down  to  the  charge.  Deaf  to  the 
lieutenant's  wrathful  orders,  disdainful  of  upraised  whip  or  on-coming 
steed,  the  sentry  of  the  Seventh  stood  his  ground  like  a  rock,  and  the 
shining  steel  dug  deep  in  the  glossy  brown  shoulder  before  the  abused 
and  innocent  victim  could  check  his  own  way.  Then,  as  the  whip 
came  down,  the  blood-dripping  bayonet  was  tossed  on  high,  parry- 
ing  the  stroke,  and  then  came  the  corporal  and  a  file  of  the  guard, 
^  running  at  speed  to  the  scene. 

After  them  came  their  officer.  After  him,  at  swift  trot,  with 
genuine  concern  in  his  sombre  eyes.  Major  Wallis.  The  veil  was  for- 
gotten. Sinewy  hands -seized  the  bridle  reins  and  backed  horse  and 
rider  to  the  roadway. 

**Eugene — Eugene!"  said  Wallis,  in  evident  dismay,  "dismount 
at  once  and  look  to  your  horse.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  overlook 
my  brother's  error.  He  shall  make  every  amend.  He  really  did  not 
know  he  should  not  force  a  sentry  post.  Your  sentry  did  perfectly 
right.  I  make  you  my  compliments,  sir,"  said  he,  raising  his  cap 
and  for  the  first  time  looking  at  and  fairly  seeing  Number  12.  Then, 
on  a  sudden,  •the  flash  went  out  from  his  eyes,  the  flush  from  his 
cheeks.    "Good  God — Barclay — you!" 

For  a  moment  not  another  word  was  spoken.  With  the  blood 
spurting  from  his  maimed  shoulder  the  bay  stood  quivering  before 
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them,  his  rider,  white  with  rage  and  humiliation,  slowly,  reluctantly 
dismounting.  Far  up  the  field  the  regiment,  in  compact  column  of 
division,  had  just  stacked  arms  for  a  brief  rest,  and  the  band 
began  a  spirited  selection  from  a  favorite  opera  of  the  day — the  "Ballo 
in  Maschera."  From  the  guard  tents  a  few  soldiers,  drawn  by  curi- 
osity, came  a  little  distance  and  stood  silently,  intently  watching  the 
group  in  front  of  Number  12.  They  saw  the  major  still  in  saddle, 
his  horse  switching  nervously  about,  while  the  skilled  rider's  eyes 
were  fixed  in  evident  amaze  and  some  chagrin  on  the  stern,  set  face 
of  Ned  Barclay,  who  for  his  part,  finding  himself  addressed,  coolly 
assumed  once  more  the  position  of  port  arms,  looked  straight  before 
him  into  space  and  answered  never  a  word. 

By  this  time  Eugene  Wallis  had  slid  his  hand  along  the  rein  and, 
with  hatred  burning  in  his  eyes,  stood  glaring  at  Barclay,  ignoring 
utterly  the  plight  of  his  beautiful  steed.  So  engrossed  were  the 
entire  party  by  the  scene  at  the  spot  that  none  noticed  the  swift  ap- 
proach of  a  slender  young  officer  in  the  uniform  of  the  cavalry. 
Paying  no  heed  to  any  man  present,  he  had  leaped  from  saddle,  tossed 
the  reins  to  his  orderly  and,  brushing  young  Wallis  aside  with  but 
scant  apology,  bent,  looked  one  instant  at  the  jetting  wound,  then 
straightened  up,  glanced  eagerly  about  him,  pointed  to  a  near-by 
fence  corner  where  in  the  slanting  sunbeams  something  was  glisten- 
ing and  shimmering,  spoke  in  quick  yet  quiet  tone  of  command  to 
the  corporal  and  his  men. 

**Fetch  me  a  handful  of  those  cobwebs,"  said  he,  and  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  the  soldiers  darted  away,  while  Wallis,  in  saddle, 
whirled  suddenly  about  and  glared. 

"What — ah — you,  too,  Mr. — ^ah — Hoyt!"  he  began,  with  quick 
resumption  of  the  old,  insolent  drawl.  "We  are  dealing  in — ah — 
surprises,  it  seems,  this — ah — ^afternoon." 

With  no  more  reply  than  had  been  accorded  by  the  sentry,  Lieu- 
tenant Hoyt  turned  and  stood  pressing  together  the  lips  of  the 
wound.  Then,  as  the  guard  came  hurrying  back,  took  from  their 
outstretched  hands  a  quantity  of  the  filmy  web,  rolled  it  into  a  wad, 
clamped  it  firmly  against  the  horse's  shoulder  with  both  hands, 
brieflly  saying  to  young  Wallis,  **Hold  him  steady  a  moment." 

**Er — ah — Eugene,  when  the  bleeding  is — er — stanched  you  will 
find  us — ah — with  the  Secretary's  party.  The  ladies  are  probably 
getting  impatient.  Mr.  Officer-of-the-Guard,  I  regret  this  unhappy — 
ah — accident,  and  so  does  my  brother,  who  is  perhaps  too  much 
overcome  to  speak.  Good  evening,  sir,"  and  the  major  rode  airily 
away. 

"Good  day.  Major  Wallis,"  answered  the  New  York  lieutenant, 
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with  cold  civility  and  a  perfunctory  touch  to  the  cap  visor.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  scowling  junior,  who  was  quivering  with  suppressed  rage, 
said,  "I  shall  have  to  trouble  you  for  your  name  and  address,  sir." 

"Lieutenant  Eugene  Wallis,  • ^teenth  Infantry,  Regular  Army," 

was  the  answer,  in  ruffled  but  impassive  dignity.  "I  am  responsible 
personally,  sir,"  he  added,  with  painful  imitation  of  the  manner  of  the 
men  he  had  most  assiduously  studied,  ^'personally,  sir,"  he  continued, 
"for  anything  I  may  have  said  or  done.  The  insolence  of  your 
sentry,  sir — " 

"My  sentry,  sir,  made  only  one  slip,"  was  the  instant  rejoinder. 
"Your  own  brother  bears  him  out.  Personally,  sir,  I  regret  that  he 
bayoneted  the  horse.    It  should  have  been  you." 

In  a  fury  now,  Wallis  the  younger  whirled  on  this  new  tormentor. 
"By  God,  sir!"  he  cried.  "I  can't  stoop  to  words  with  a  contempti- 
ble private,  but  you  at  least  wear  the  badge  of  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman,    ril  hold  you  personally  accountable — " 

"You'll  be  held  officially  accountable,"  sharply  broke  in  Lieuten- 
ant Bronson,  of  the  Seventh,  springing  back  a  pace,  his  hand  at  his 
sword  hilt,  for  in  his  blind  rage  Wallis's  whip  was  once  more  up- 
lifted. 

But  it  never  fell.  A  hand — ^a  very  bloody  hand,  quickly  seized 
it  from  the  rear,  and  then  a  voice,  a  very  quiet  voice,  but  a  very 
stern  one,  said:  "Let  go  that  whip,  Mr.  Wallis,  and  follow  your 
brother — in  arrest." 

For  a  moment  there  was  utter  silence.  Then,  stunned  and  startled, 
yet  bent  on  making  brave  show  to  the  last,  young  Wallis,  with  twitch- 
ing lips,  turned  savagely  on  the  speaker. 

"I'm  not  under  your  command.  Lieutenant  Hoyt.  You  can't  place 
me  in  arrest." 

"Another  exhibit  of  your  ignorance,  Mr.  Wallis,"  was  the  placid 
reply,  as  the  blue-eyed  young  cavalryman  stepped  forward,  his  drip- 
ping hands  outstretched.  "I  saw  you  threaten  and  abuse  a  sentry  and 
now  raise  a  whip  at  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  My  first 
thought  had  been  to  look  after  this  horse  you  so  misused.  Now,  as 
Mr.  Bronson  may  be  unaware  of  his  prerogative,  or  unwilling  to 
use  it  on  a  week-old  regular,  I  shall  use  mine.  By  the  articles  of 
war  all  officers  have  power  to  quell  all  quarrels,  frays  and  disorders, 
whether  among  persons  belonging  to  their  own  or  to  another  corps. 
Pardon  my  preaching,  gentlemen  of  the  Seventh,  but  the  occasion 
calls  for  a  lesson — 'and  to  order  officers  into  arrest,'  as  I,  sir,  order 
you,"  and  with  that  Hoyt  turned  squarely  on  his  junior,  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble. 
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Then  suddenly,  the  men  of  the  Seventh,  sentry  and  all,  once  more 
stood  at  salute,  for  Major  Wallis  had  come  trotting  back. 

"What  delays  you?  What  has  occurred,  Eugene?"  he  asked,  in 
sharp,  imperative  tone,  so  unlike  the  drawl  and  dawdk  he  affected  in 
society. 

"Ask — this  man,"  was  the  sullen  answer,  as  Wallis  indicated  with 
a  mere  gesture.  Lieutenant  Hoyt. 

"I  have  ordered  your  brother  under  arrest.  Major  Wallis,"  said 
Hoyt,  speaking  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  looking  squarely  up  into 
the  burning  eyes  of  the  handsome  horseman.  "He  abused  and  threat- 
ened a  sentry  and  attempted  to  lash  the  officer  of  the  guard.  These 
gentlemen  are  inexperienced,  possibly,  in  such  matters.  You  and  I 
are  not." 

"Then  here  and  now,  Mr. — ah — Hoyt,  I  countermand  your  order 
and  assume,  as  your  superior,  all  responsibility  in  the  premises." 

It  was  an  awkward  moment.  Here  was  a  palpable  clash  of  author- 
ity between  representative  officers  of  the  regular  army  in  the  pres- 
ence and  hearing  of  officers  and  men  of  the  nation's  most  famous 
regiment  of  citizen  soldiery.  Bronson,  looking  as  though  he  knew 
not  what  to  do,  stood  in  silence,  his  hand  still  at  the  sword  hilt,  his 
eyes  glancing  first  at  one,  then  the  other.  Barclay,  as  sentry,  no 
longer  addressed  or  addressing,  looking  as  though  he  knew  just 
yhat  to  do  and  was  longing  to  do  it  but  for  the  iron  rules  of  the 
service,  had  resumed  the  "shoulder"  and  stood  like  a  statue.  The 
corporal  and  his  party  had  withdrawn  a  pace  or  two,  one  of  the 
number  replacing  Hoyt  and  continuing  the  effort  to  stanch  the 
flow  of  blood,  but  one  and  all  started  as  though  with  sudden  shock ; 
then  stood  staring  at  Hoyt  as  the  answer  came,  stern,  sharp  and 
cutting. 

"You  are  in  no  position,  Major  Wallis,  either  to  order  or  to 
counter-order.  You  were  directed  not  an  hour  ago  to  report  in 
person  to  the  adjutant  general  to  answer  to  the  charge  laid  at  your 
door — that  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman." 

{To  be  canHnued,) 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION.  ♦ 


III. 

Early  in  1867,  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  reconstruction  laws,  I 
was  ordered  to  South  Carolina,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Beaufort  District,  with  headquarters  at  Hilton  Head.  The  task  of 
carrying  the  reconstruction  laws  into  effect  in  the  several  districts 
was  intrusted  to  the  army  officers  assigned  to  command,  precisely 
as  if  the  work  required  to  be  done  was  of  a  purely  military  character. 
That  they  accomplished  it  in  spite  of  their  want  of  political  training 
and  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  white  citizens  of  the  South,  without  any 
serious  collision,  is  truly  wonderful.  It  must  be  remembered  that  two 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  The  South 
had  had  a  breathing  spell,  and  the  people  had,  in  a  measure,  recov- 
ered their  morale.  The  operations  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  had 
acted  as  an  irritant  to  keep  old  sores  open;  the  breach  between  the 
President  and  Congress  had  awakened  absurd  hopes;  the  civil  au- 
thorities had  been  permitted  to  resume  the  untrammeled  exercise  of 
all  their  functions,  and  hardly  cared  to  conceal  their  contempt  for 
military  power;  and  the  number  of  troops  garrisoned  in  the  several 
districts  made  the  word  "force"  as  applied  to  them  simply  ridiculous. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  army  was  called  upon  to  carry  into 
effect  a  very  unpopular  law,  or,  to  put  it  in  the  language  oi  the  dis- 
affected, "to  make  their  former  slaves  their  future  masters." 

The  district  of  Beaufort,  to  which  I  was  assigned,  was  large,  scat- 
tered, and  black.  It  consisted  of  the  islands  of  Hilton  Head,  Beau- 
fort, and  St.  Helena,  and  a  portion  of  the  mainland — ^five  parishes  in 
all — and,  including  the  water-ways,  was  about  a  hundred  miles 
square.  The  population,  even  before  the  war,  was  principally  black, 
although  Beaufort  itself  was  the  headquarters  of  many  aristocratic 
families.  The  idea  that  the  sea  islands  were  particularly  deadly  to 
white  people  had  been  cultivated  for  so  many  generations  that  it  was 
now  very  generally  believed,  and  up  to  the  war  no  white  man  except 
the  overseer  would  have  thought  of  remaining  overnight  on  any  of 

♦  Reprinted  from  first  series  of  The  United  Service. 
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the  plantations  except  during  a  few  weeks  in  winter.  There  was, 
however,  on  every  plantation  a  residence,  a  large,  rambling,  frame 
structure,  in  poor  repair,  and  near  it  a  less  pretentious  but  more  com- 
fortable building,  occupied  by  the  overseer.  The  neg^o  quarter^ 
generally  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  seat  of  plantation  gov- 
ernment, was  simply  a  collection  of  rude  cabins,  sometimes  aligned 
on  both  sides  of  what  might  be  called  a  street,  but  more  frequently 
huddled  together  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  and  connected  by  a  net-work 
of  paths  half  hidden  by  an  almost  tropical  growth  of  weeds.  The  oc- 
cupation of  these  islands  by  United  States  troops  early  in  the  war 
had  had  the  effect  of  driving  away  the  few  resident  white  men  and 
attracting  great  numbers  of  negro  refugees,  so  that  the  islands,  even 
at  the  time  they  came  under  my  observation,  fairly  swarmed  with 
colored  inhabitants.  The  proportion  of  whites  to  blacks  in  the  whole 
district  was  as  one  to  twenty-one,  and  on  the  sea  islands  must  have 
been  as  one  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  sole  industry  on  the  sea  islands  before  the  war  was  cotton 
culture ;  and  their  great  value  arose  from  the  fact  that  their  soil  was 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  that  most  valuable  grade  of  the 
staple,  known  as  **Sea  Island  cotton."  At  the  time  of  which  I  write 
Sea  Island  cotton  was  worth  over  a  dollar  a  pound,  and  many  ex- 
volunteer  officers  had  purchased  plantations  and  were  as  confident 
of  making  a  fortune  as  if  they  were  the  owners  of  a  gold  mine.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  most  of  them  were  disappointed.  I  remember  one 
particularly  distressing  case.  The  amateur  planter  had  been  some- 
what of  a  fortune-hunter.  He  had  "whacked  bulls"  across  the  plains, 
and  was  a  pioneer  settler  in  San  Francisco.  He  did  a  large  business 
in  that  city,  and  became  the  owner  of  a  wholesale  establishment 
whose  annual  profits  ran  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  He  was 
burnt  out,  and  lost  all.  But  the  spirit  that  had  carried  him  across  the 
plains  was  not  to  be  Conquered.  With  the  only  ten  dollars  he  owned 
after  the  fire  he  purchased  a  hatchet,  and  went  to  work  at  ten  dollars 
a  day  cleaning  the  brick  of  his  burnt-down  building.  He  saved 
money  enough  to  buy  a  mule,  and  went  into  the  transportation  busi- 
ness. He  remained  in  California  until  it  began  to  get  crowded,  and 
then  went  to  Hong-Kong.  When  our  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  a 
flourishing  tea  merchant  in  that  city,  but  he  sold  out,  came  home,  and 
volunteered.  Of  course  such  indomitable  energy  as  he  had  displayed 
soon  made  itself  conspicuous  in  his  new  profession,  and  he  was  mus- 
tered out  in  1866  as  a  brigadier.  He  then  invested  what  was  left  of 
his  capital  in  a  plantation,  bought  machinery,  hired  "niggers,"  and 
planted  Sea  Island  cotton.  I  used  to  see  him  frequently.  He  was 
always  jubilant.     His  cotton  came  up  nicely;  grew  grandly;  was  a 
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glorious  crop.  He  almost  lived  in  his  cotton  fields.  He  told  me  one 
day  that  he  would  not  take  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  his  crop.  I 
saw  him  a  week  later.  He  then  said  he  would  take  thirty  dollars  for 
it.  It  was  gone;  eaten  up.  In  a  single  night  the  cotton-worm  had 
consumed  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  cotton.  But  the  general 
was  not  disheartened.  He  was  determined  to  try  again.  He  planted 
another  crop  and  experienced  another  failure,  not  quite  so  sweeping 
as  the  first,  but  sufficient  to  cure  him  of  the  cotton-planting  mania. 
I  have  long  lost  track  of  him,  but  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  been  up. 
and  down  again,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times,  since. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  not  a  few  Northern  men  settled  in  the 
Sduth.  Some  were  attracted  by  the  climate ;  some  had  acquired  in- 
terests which  could  not  be  abandoned  all  at  once;  and  some  were 
simply  stranded  when  the  wave  of  war  receded.  Then  quite  a  num- 
ber of  philanthropists,  teachers,  preachers,  and  politicians  hastened 
to  this  fresh  field  during  the  reconstruction  period,  determined  to  do 
in  a  month  or  two  what  it  took  Moses  forty  years  to  accomplish. 
Of  course  the  majority  of  them  got  disheartened  and  abandoned  the 
undertaking;  but  some  remained,  and  constituted  that  much-ma- 
ligned class  known  as  carpet-baggers.  They  were  of  great  assistance 
to  the  army  officers  during  reconstruction,  as  they  were  intelligent, 
fairly  educated,  and,  above  all,  wiUing  to  serve.  In  organizing  com- 
munities like  those  which  existed  on  the  sea  islands  a  few  such  men 
were  invaluable. 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  reconstruction  under  the  law  was 
the  registration  of  the  voters.  To  a  ward  politician  in  a  civilized 
community  this  would  have  been  an  easy  task.  To  an  army  officer, 
among  a  population  of  ignorant  blacks,  it  was  a  difficult  undertaking, 
especially  as  the  white  people  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  measure. 
The  negroes  on  the  sea  islands  were  even  less  enlightened  than  those 
on  the  mainland.  They  had  mixed  less  with  white  people,  and  some 
of  them  were  recent  importations  from  Africa.  Some  hardly  knew 
their  own  names,  very  few  knew  their  exact  age,  and  none  could 
claim  any  fixed  residence.  Then  they  all  looked  alike,  and  the  iden- 
tity of  an  individual  was  hopelessly  lost  the  moment  he  entered  a 
crowd.  The  question  of  identity  was  perhaps  the  hardest  one  the 
registrars  had  to  encounter.  An  idea  had  got  abroad  that  some  sub- 
stantial benefit  was  to  be  secured  by  being  registered,  and  in  order 
to  make  certain  of  the  prize  few  darkies  would  have  hesitated  to  reg- 
ister as  often  as  they  had  an  opportunity.  That  this  in  itself  would 
have  been  no  great  calamity  may  be  conceded,  but  military  discipline 
would  be  satisfiecj  with  nothing  less  than  absolute  accuracy  in  the 
lists,  and  registrars  were  instructed  accordingly. 
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There  were  five  reconstruction  boards  in  Beaufort  District, 
one  for  each  parish.  Each  board  consisted  of  three  members,  one 
of  whom  acted  as  recorder.  The  compensation  was  three  dollars  a 
day — very  high  wages  for  that  locality — and  there  were  plenty  of 
competent  men  sorely  in  need  of  the  money  idle  in  the  district ;  yet  it 
was  difficult  to  find  fifteen  men  that  would  serve.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  carpet-baggers  and  a  few  discharged  volunteers,  registration  in 
Beaufort  District  would  have  had  to  be  done  by  soldiers. 

The  work  lasted  several  weeks,  the  boards  moving  about  from  place 
to  place  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
work  came  under  my  personal  observation,  but  I  think  I  know  how 
it  was  done.  Without  pretending  to  give  in  detail  the  operations  of 
any  particular  board,  the  following  illustration  will  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  and  methods  pursued  by  the  registrars. 

Imagine  a  registration  board  in  session.  Crowds  of  negroes — 
men,  women,  and  children — 2l  few  mules,  and  any  quantity  of  cur 
dogs  surround  the  place.  Registration  is  going  on  through  an  open 
window,  inside  of  which  the  members  of  the  board  are  seated.  The 
recorder,  at  a  table  provided  with  writing-materials,  is  biting  the  butt 
end  of  his  pen,  and  has  an  impatient  look.  The  other  two  members 
are  seated  near  the  window,  one  on  each  side,  prepared  to  do  the 
questioning.  The  prospective  voters  have  gotten  into  line,  and  are 
instructed  to  keep  their  places  and  wait  their  turns.  The  women  are 
interested  and,  as  it  turns  out,  useful  spectators.  They  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  dense  mass  as  a  background  to  the  picture. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  first  man  is  called  up,  and  a  bullet- 
headed  negro  presents  himself  at  the  window.  Nothing  of  him  is 
visible  to  the  board  but  his  head.  The  chairman  constitutes  himself 
examiner,  and,  assuming  what  he  considers  a  legal  air,  asks  the  ap-. 
plicant  his  name.  "George  Washington,"  the  darky  replies,  in  some 
trepidation,  as  he  plucks  nervously  at  an  old  felt  hat  which  he  holds 
in  his  hand,  and  listens  to  his  own  heart-beats,  plainly  audible  in  the 
death-like  stillness  of  the  crowd.  "And  what  is  your  age?"  continues 
the  chairman,  in  a  persuasive  tone,  as  he  glances  at  the  recorder,  who 
has  now  put  his  pen  to  its  legitimate  use.  "Don't  know,  boss,"  says 
the  elector  expectant;  "'spect  Fs  forty."  This  is  manifestly  an  un- 
truth, for  the  head  has  a  decidedly  youthful  appearance.  The  chair- 
man deems  it  his  duty  to  cross-examine.  "How  do  you  know  you 
are  forty?"  "When  were  you  born?"  These  are  stumpers.  The  ap- 
plicant becomes  confused  and  exhibits  some  inclination  to  bolt,  but, 
being  hemmed  in  by  the  crowd,  finds  that  impossible.  He  therefore 
takes  refuge  in  silence.     Nothing  will  induce  him  to  venture  any 

further  opinion  as  to  his  age.    The  chairman  becomes  embarrassed, 
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and  the  recorder  resumes  operations  on  the  wrong  end  of  his  pen. 
Silence  reigns  for  about  a  minute.  Then  a  rather  corpulent  negress 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  with  her  head  done  up  in  a  yellow 
bandana,  testifies  as  follows:  "I  knows  dat  nigger  ebber  since  he  was 
a  pickaninny.  He  was  borned  on  Mar's  Pope's  plantation  de  y'ar 
de  sorrel  colt  bruk  his  leg."  This  important  piece  of  information  was 
considered  by  the  crowd  conclusive  as  to  age,  but  the  chairman  still 
seemed  unsatisfied.  This  looked  like  obstinacy,  and  murmurs  were 
heard.  At  last,  the  chairman,  driven  to  desperation,  and  determined 
not  to  have  a  failure  in  the  first  case,  turned  to  the  recorder  and  said, 
"Put  him  down  forty,  Mr.  Simons ;  put  him  down  forty."  The  record- 
er's pen  having  again  done  its  legitimate  duty,  the  recorder  reads  in  a 
rather  loud  voice,  **George  Washington,  aged  forty,"  by  way  of 
information  that  to  that  extent  the  applicant  had  been  registered. 
The  chairman  th^n,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  George,  puts  the  question 
as  to  residence  very  suggestively:  "Residence,  Pope's  plantation?'^ 
To  which  George  gives  his  assent,  and  is  hustled  from  the  window 
just  as  the  old  auntie  who  settled  the  question  of  his  age  is  beginning 
to  take  him  to  task  for  lying. 

The  first  registered  voter  no  sooner  left  the  window  than  an- 
other, his  exact  counterpart,  took  his  place.  He  also  claimed  George 
Washington  as  his  name.  His  age,  however,  was  only  twenty-five. 
This  was  an  improvement,  and  manifestly  fifteen  years  nearer  the 
truth  than  number  one.  The  chairman  was  pleased.  It  might  be  possi- 
ble to  get  down  to  hard  facts  in  course  of  time.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  complimenting  number  two  on  his  modest  estimate,  but  gave  up 
the  idea.  The  possibility  of  inducing  further  reference  to  the  era  of 
the  accident  to  the  sorrel  colt  stopped  his  mouth.  George  Wash- 
ington number  two  was  got  on  record,  his  place  of  residence  being 
kindly  suggested  to  him  by  the  chairman. 

The  board  now  began  to  brighten  up.  The  business  was  fairly 
started.  The  chairman  was  particularly  happy,  and  disposed  to  be 
facetious  about  the  two  G.  W.'s.  When  the  third  bullet-head  present- 
ed itself  at  the  window  he  straightened  himself  up  in  his  chair,  and, 
looking  the  applicant  straight  in  the  eye,  said,  in  a  tone  of  some 
severity,  "Perhaps  you  claim  to  be  called  George  Washington,  too?" 
The  darky  promptly  answered,  "Yes,  sah,"  and  the  chairman  wilted. 
His  brain  was  fairly  in  a  whirl.  Perhaps  they  were  all  George  Wash- 
ingtons.  The  routine  questions  were  asked  mechanically  and  several 
voters  registered  before  the  chairman  recovered  complete  conscious- 
ness. At  last  an  old  gray-haired  darky  gave  the  name  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  the  chairman  was  himself  again.  The  next,  however, 
created  more  trouble.    His  name  was  Hannibal.    He  had  no  other 
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name.  He  never  heard  his  father's  name  mentioned.  His  mother's 
name  was  Dinah.  She  had  no  other  name.  His  old  master's  name 
was  Johnson.  Here  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  the  chairman.  The 
darky's  name  should  be  Hannibal  Johnson.  He  was  so  registered 
and  so  informed.  Then  the  list  was  revised.  George  Washington 
number  one  became  G.  W.  Pope ;  number  two,  G.  W.  Smith ;  number 
three,  G.  W.  Calhoun,  and  so  on.  The  same  principle  was  followed 
throughout.  It  was  a  capital  idea,  and  made  the  registration  lists 
look  respectable,  whatever  the  voters  did.  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing if  the  names  thus  given  adhered  to  the  individuals,  but  I  presume 
they  did.  I  noticed  that  all  the  Julius  Caesars,  Hannibals,  and  Pom- 
peys  were  old  men,  and  that  the  George  Washingtons  were  young. 
A -horrible  suspicion  has  haunted  me  ever  since  that  the  younger  ne- 
groes never  gave  their  right  names.  They  had  heard,  perhaps,  that 
George  Washington  was  the  father  of  the  country  of  which  they  were 
to  become  adopted  sons,  and  they  may  have  thought  it  the  right  thing 
to  mention  the  old  gentleman's  name  on  the  occasion. 

But  reconstruction  difficulties  were  not  the  only  annoyance  to 
which  army  officers  were  subjected  during  reconstruction  times.  The 
civil  courts  were  rather  hard  to  manage.  I  had  formed  an  unfavor- 
able opinion  of  the  civil  courts  as  a  co-ordinate  military  power.  My 
North  CaroUna  experience  had  taught  me  that  it  was  unwise  to  di- 
vide jurisdiction  with  an  avowed  enemy,  and  I  found,  on  my  arrival 
at  Hilton  Head,  plenty  of  evidence  on  file  to  strengthen  my  convic- 
tion. Litigants  of  Northern  birth  had  lost  faith  in  the  civil  courts. 
For  them  to  be  suspected  was  to  be  indicted,  and  to  be  indicted  was 
to  be  condemned.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  they  appealed  to  the  military. 
I  shall  cite  only  one  illustration  upon  this  point. 

A  Connecticut  preacher  had  gone  to  Beaufort,  South  Carolina, 
during  the  war,  and  invested  in  a  house  and  lot,  intenAing  to  stay. 
He  had  a  son,  a  handsome  boy — ^judging  from  his  photQgraph — ^per- 
haps about  six  years  of  age.  A  neighbor,  a  Southern  •'man,  had  a 
savage  dog — described  as  a  bloodhound.  The  hound  ^attacked  the 
boy,  lacerating  his  face  and  disfiguring  him  for  life.  'iDhe  indignant 
father  armed  himself  with  a  shot-gun,  entered  his  neighbor's  yard,  and 
shot  the  dog.    All  this  occurred  before  my  arrival. 

The  preacher  seems  to  have  soured  on  South  Carolina.  At  any 
rate,  he  abandoned  his  house  and  lot  and  returned  to  Connecticut. 
During  his  absence  suit  was  entered  against  him  in  the  District 
Court  for  trespass  in  entering  his  neighbor's  yard,  and  also  for  shoot- 
ing the  dog.  Killing  a  dog  was  a  serious  offense  under 'the  laws  of 
South  Carolina,  and  damages  were  laid  in  a  considerable  sum.  The 
preacher  appealed  to  the  military,  inclosing  the  papers  in  the  case, 
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and  among  them  a  photograph,  which  told  the  story  of  the  mutila- 
tion of  his  boy.  He  admitted  everything,  and  pleaded  the  circum- 
stances in  justification  of  his  actions.  The  picture  of  the  boy  was 
evidence  enough  to  a  soldier  on  the  question  of  justification,  and  the 
case  was  ordered  to  be  stricken  from  the  docket 

I  presume  that  was  the  first  taste  of  military  despotism  the  old 
judge  had  experienced,  and  he  didn't  like  it.  He  was  an  old  and,  ac- 
cording to  report,  an  able  judge,  but  an  ultra  Carolinian.  He  knew 
that  there  was  a  new  commanding  officer  in  the  district — ^a  military 
stripling,  as  he  described  him  officially — and  he  proposed  to  teach 
him  a  lesson.  So,  in  a  few  days,  the  sheriff,  accompanied  by  two 
armed  deputies,  waited  upon  the  commanding  officer  with  some 
kind  of  a  summons,  commanding  him  to  be  and  appear  before  the 
District  Court  at  Gillisonville  on  a  certain  specified  date,  and  show 
cause  why  he.  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt.  I  forget  the  ex- 
act language  of  the  paper,  but  that  was  what  it  amounted  to.  It  was 
unmistakably  a  declaration  of  war,  and  I  dealt  with  it  accordingly. 
It  was  returned  tg  the  sheriff  with  a  copy  of  an  order  closing  the 
District  Court  at  Gillisonville  until  further  orders.  Another  copy 
of  the  order  was  sent  to  the  court  by  the  hands  of  a  sergeant,  with 
sufficient  force  to  compel  obedience  should  the  judge  be  rebellious. 
The  issue  wa^s  now  fairly  made,  the  Rubicon  was  crossed,  and  there 
was  no  retreat.  A  letter  was  written  at  once  to  General  Sickles,  who 
commanded  in  the  Carolinas,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  order,  and  re- 
porting the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  issued.  In  a  few  days 
the  general'jS  reply  was  received.  .  It  was  a  lengthy  and  lawyer-like 
document,  the  3um  and  substance  of  which  was,  that  in  no  case  would 
the  military  commander  suffer  his  hands  to  be  tied  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities. 

The  serg^nt  served  the  order  on  the  judge  with  the  air,  no 
doubt,  of  a  plenipotentiary.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  that  interview. 
The  sergeant  said  the  judge  "was  too  mad  to  say  anything."  How- 
ever, he  obeyed  the  order,  closed  the  court,  and  hastened  to  Charles- 
ton to  lay  the  case  before  the  general.  But  I  had  the  weather-gage 
of  him  in  that  quarter.  The  order  was  sustained,  and  the  District 
Court  remained  closed  until  the  State  was  reconstructed. 

Despotism  is  mighty  fascinating  to  the  despot.  My  conscientious 
scruples  soon  got  into  working  order,  and  I  set  up  for  a  regular 
practitioner  in  the  autocratic  line.  Having  abolished  the  only  court 
in  the  district  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  what  more  natural  than  that  I 
should  create  a  few  in  the  same  way?  So  I  created  four  provost 
courts,  defined  their  jurisdiction,  prescribed  methods  of  procedure, 
appointed  judges,  empowered  them  to  employ  clerks,  decreed  what 
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salary  each  should  receive,  and  devised  a  method  of  procuring  the 
ways  and  means, — all  upon  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  The  last  clause 
of  the  order  was^  a  curiosity.  I  have  never  until  now  had  the  cheek 
to  recommend  it  to  any  Northern  community  seeking  cheap  and 
speedy  justice;  but  it  is  not  copyrighted,  and  here  it  is:  "Provided 
that  that  amount  of  money  be  collected  in  fines  during  the  month." 
That  proviso  put  the  judges  on  their  mettle,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  fines  collected  were  just  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries 
and  expenses,  and  nothing  more.  I  merely  mention  it  to  show  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  making  the  dancers  pay  the  piper.  It  worked 
like  a  charm,  and  many  planters  and  merchants  have  since  compli- 
mented me  on  it,  by  saying  that  chickens  never  could  roost  so  low 
in  Beaufort  District  as  during  the  military  despotism ;  and  that  jus- 
tice, such  as  it  was,  was  never  so  speedy  and  so  cheap.  For  fear  that 
some  may  think  I  claim  to  have  originated  these  ideas,  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  only  gave  them  shape.  I  was  guided  in  all  that  I  did  by  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  orders  from  headquarters. 


IV. 


Martial  law  may  be  defined  as  the  will  of  the  general  officially  ex- 
pressed, and  government  by  martial  law  as  a  military  despotism.  But 
such  government  would  be  very  imperfect,  if  not  wholly  impossible, 
unless  the  will  of  the  general,  as  expressed  in  orders,  was  supple- 
mented §0  as  to  cover  the  daily  occurrences  of  civilized  life.  Manifest- 
ly, the  orders  of  the  general  must  fall  far  short  of  such  completeness. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  a^ e  merely  modifications  of  existing  law, 
made  necessary  by  the  condition  of  war.  The  safety  of  his  army  and 
the  destruction  of  his  adversary  are  the  fountains  froni  which  they 
flow.  Government  by  martial  law  is  much  less  of  a  despotism  in  prac- 
tice than  'it  is  in  theory.  So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  the  differ- 
ence between  martial  and  civil  administration  is  rather  in  form  than 
in  substance.  The  laws  of  the  land,  except  where  they  conflict  with 
the  orders  of  the  general,  remain  in  force,  and  military  tribunals 
created  for  the  administration  of  justice  are  bound  to  recognize  and 
maintain  them. 

The  establishment  of  government  by  martial  law  in  territory 
conquered  from  a  foreign  enemy  is  not  a  very  difficult  undertaking. 
But  that  was  not  the  problem  in  the  South.  The  Southern  States 
were  not  foreign  enemies.  They  had  merely  tried  to  make  them- 
selves so,  and  had  failed,  losing  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  So' long 
as  they  could  maintain  their  cause  on  the  battlefield  they  were  living 
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though  rebellious  States;  when  the  sword  fell  from  their  nerveless 
grasp  they  were  dead.  There  were  no  legal  governments  in  the 
South  when  the  war  closed,  and  much  trouble  would  have  been 
avoided  if  that  fact  had  been  promptly  recognized.  The  necessity 
for  some  kind  of  government  was  no  sufficient  excuse  for  permit- 
ting the  oiBcers  of  the  defunct  States  to  resume  authority.  Martial 
law  without  martial  government  is  an  absurdity,  and  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  martial  law,  even  under  military  supervision,  is  worse. 
Unfortunately,  the  governments  in  not  a  few  of  the  reconstructed 
districts  were  of  the  latter  class.  In  Beaufort  District  the  evil  was 
corrected  in  the  manner  already  described,  and  while  the  people  may 
have  had  less  law  after  than  before  the  correction,  they  had  more 
harmony,  and  substantial  justice  suffered  nothing  from  the  change. 
The  following  description  will  give  some  idea  of  provost  courts  and 
provost  court  practice  in  Beaufort  District  during  the  despotism  of 
reconstruction. 

Provost  courts  were  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  only.  Civil 
cases  were  attended  to  by  the  commanding  officer  in  person.  The 
court  consisted  of  the  judge,  appointed  by  the  commanding  officer; 
the  clerk,  appointed  by  the  judge;  and  the  guard  (a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  and  two  or  three  soldiers),  detailed  by  the  commanding 
officer.  The  functions  of  the  non-commissioned  officer  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  sherifT,  and  the  soldiers  under  him  acted  as  deputies  and 
constables.  The  jail  was  the  common  guard-house  at  the  nearest 
military  post.  The  clerk  of  a  provost  court  was  a  very  important 
functionary.  He  not  only  recorded  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  in- 
cluding every  word  of  testimony  taken,  but  acted  as  public  prosecutor 
besides.    In  short,  he  was  judge-advocate  of  the  court. 

Provost  court  practice  was  peculiar,  perhaps  clumsy.  Cases  were 
tried  without  a  jury,  but  the  sentence  of  the  judge  was  inoperative 
until  it,  and  all  the  proceedings  which  led  to  it,  were  approved  by  the 
commanding^  officer.  Proceedings  were  begun  by  filing  an  informa- 
tion with  the  clerk.  The  information  was  laid  before  the  judge,  and, 
if  he  considered  that  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  arresting  the 
party,  the  arrest  was  made  on  his  order.  Meantime,  the  original  in- 
formation was  forwarded  to  headquarters,  with  the  action  of  the 
judge  indorsed  thereon,  for  the  information  and  orders  of  the  com- 
manding officer.  After  examination  the  orders  were  indorsed  on  the 
information-,  and  the  paper  was  returned  to  the  court.  The  orders 
indorsed  might  be  **for  trial"  or  "dismissed."  In  the  first  case,  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  prepare  the  case  for  trial,  and,  on  the 
day  appointed  by  the  judge,  prosecute  it  in  open  court.  If  the  pris- 
oner was  unprovided  with  counsel,  he  was  required  to  assist  him 
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in  getting  his  case  fairly  on  record.  The  record  was  made  up  similar 
to  that  of  a  court-martial,  the  finding  and  sentence,  in  case  of  con- 
viction, being  added  in  the  handwriting  of  the  judge.  The  record 
was  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  clerk,  the  finding  and  sentence 
by  that  of  the  judge.  It  was  then  forwarded  to  the  commanding 
officer,  who  indorsed  thereon  his  approval  or  disapproval  and  con- 
firmed, mitigated,  or  remitted  the  sentence.  If  the  original  informa- 
tion was  returned  to  the  court  indorsed  "dismissed,"  the  prisoner  was 
released,  and  all  proceedings  against  him  under  the  information  were 
at  an  end. 

It  will  be  seen  that  commanding  a  reconstruction  district  was  no 
sinecure.  Reading  perhaps  twenty  pages  of  manuscript  testimony 
about  the  ownership  of  a  chicken,  for  instance,  would  try  the  temper 
of  an  angel,  let  alone  an  army  officer.  But  it  had  to  be  done.  The 
commanding  officer  was  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  court,  and 
could  not  shift  that  responsibility  to  the  shoulders  of  the  judge  or  any 
other  officer.  The  provost  court  was  his  creature,  and  its  acts  were  his 
acts ;  and,  as  the  judges  in  Beaufort  District  were  not  eminent  jurists, 
as  a  rule,  the  necessity  for  a  careful  review  of  all  their  proceedings 
was  imperative.  There  was  one  provost  judge  who  gave  heaps  of 
trouble.  He  was  a  Connecticut  man.  In  fact,  that  was  his  sole  recom- 
mendation. He  was  appointed  because  he  was  a  Connecticut  man. 
When  a  Connecticut  man  is  found  living  voluntarily  in  a  district 
where  there  are  twenty  "niggers"  to  one  white  man,  it  is  only  fair  to 
reward  him.  And  I  don't  know  that  his  appointment  was  altogether 
in  vain.  Upon  the  whole,  he  did  good  service,  but  sometimes  his 
methods  were  exceedinglv  erratic.  I  remember  the  proceedings  in  a 
forgery  case  tried  in  his  court  which  would  have  astonished  Black- 
stone  and  Greenleaf.  I  give  the  points  of  the  case  from  memory 
without  difficulty.  Few  could  forget  them.  It  must  not  be  considered 
a  fair  sample  of  provost  court  practice,  however.  It  was  an  excep- 
tional case  even  in  the  Connecticut  man's  court. 

There  was  a  plantation  in  my  Connecticut  friend's  bailiwick  em- 
ploying thirteen  negroes.  They  were  to  receive  no  wages  until  the 
crop  was  made  and  the  cotton  sold.  Meantime,  necessaries  could  be 
procured  at  the  "Tommy-shop" — a  grocery  kept  by  the  planter — on 
orders  signed  by  the  overseer.  When  settling-day  came,  a  forged 
order,  was  found  among  those  received  at  the  "Tommy-shop."  •  The 
storekeeper  filed  an  information  of  "fraud  and  forgery"  with  the 
clerk  of  the  provost  court.  The  judge  forwarded  it  to  the  command- 
ing officer  without  comment.  It  was  a  rather  puzzling  paper,  and, 
being  sadly  indefinite  as  to  the  party  charged,  he  being  described 
merely  as  "one  of  the  thirteen,"  it  was  returned  to  the  court  indorsed 
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"Investigate."  Now,  the  word  "investigate"  was  an  unusual  indorse- 
ment, and  may  have  misled  the  judge.  At  any  rate,  the  following 
is  a  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  had  thereon.  The  whole  thirteen 
negroes  were  arrested,  and  a  day  appointed  for  their  trial.  The  clerk 
tried  hard  to  prepare  the  case,  but  could  find  no  evidence  against 
any  of  the  prisoners,  and  was  compelled  reluctantly  to  so  inform  the 
judge  on  the  day  set  for  the  trial.  This  justified  the  judge  in  taking 
the  case  into  his  own  hands.  He  was  already  judge  and  jury  in  the 
case,  and  why  should  he  not  be  prosecutor  also?  He  waved  the 
clerk  aside  majestically,  and  commanded  that  the  prisoners  be  brought 
in  one  at  a  time.  Number  one  entered  with  a  scowl  on  his  face,  in- 
tended for  a  look  of  indignation,  and,  having  been  duly  sworn  by  the 
clerk  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the  court,  was  asked  by  tho 
judge,  who  held  a  piece  of  paper,  sadly  soiled  and  somewhat  rumpled, 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  "Did  you  forge 
that  order?"  It  was  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  paper  which  the 
judge  held  was  an  order,  and  that  it  had  been  "forged,"  whatever  that 
might  mean,  and  that  the  negro  recognized  it  and  knew  what  was 
meant  by  "forged;"  at  least  there  was  nothing  in  the  record  to  the 
contrary.  At  any  rate,  he  promptly  replied,  "No,  sah,"  and  looked 
around  the  empty  court-room  with  an  expression  of  exultation  on 
his  face,  as  if  he  felt  that  that  settled  the  case  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. The  judge  seemed  to  think  so  too,  and  directed  number  one 
to  stand  aside.  Number  two  was  called,  sworn,  and  questioned  in  the 
same  way,  and  gave  the  same  answer.  And  so  on,  until  twelve  out  of 
the  thirteen  had  been  put  through  the  ordeal,  all  having  answered, 
"No,  sah."  Then  number  thirteen  was  called, — not  to  be  questioned, 
but  to  be  sentenced.  The  court  had  "investigated"  the  case,  and  dis- 
covered the  criminal.  The  evidence  was  conclusive.  The  informa- 
tion, made  under  oath,  declared  that  "one  of  the  thirteen"  committed 
the  forgery.  Twelve  of  the  thirteen  had  cleared  themselves  under 
oath.  The  thirteenth  was  now  before  the  court.  Either  he  com- 
mitted the  forgery,  or  it  never  was  committed  at  all.  But  the 
paper  was  there  to  speak  for  itself.  There  was  a  forgery,  and  this 
prisoner  must  be  the  guilty  party.  Here  the  clerk  interposed  that  the 
prisoner  was  willing  to  be  questioned  under  oath.  "No  doubt  he  is," 
said  the  judge.  "No  doubt  he  would  swear  he  didn't  do  it.  What 
nigger  wouldn't?  While  the  investigation  was  going  on,  suspected 
parties  were  permitted  to  testify.  But  the  investigation  is  over.  The 
prisoner  now  before  the  court  is  not  a  suspected  party.  He  is  a  guilty 
party,  and  the  court  does  therefore  sentence  him  to  be  confined  at 
hard  labor  in  a  military  prison  for  three  months."  Of  course  the 
proceedings  were  disapproved  and  the  negro  set  at  liberty,  but  the 
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judge  was  never  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  never  forgave  the 
commanding  officer  for  "going  back  on  him"  as  he  did. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  forgery  case  was  exceptional. 
As  a  rule,  the  provost  courts  did  good  work.  Their  verdicts  were 
rarely  questioned,  and  their  sentences  never  complained  of.  Their 
jurisdiction  was  confined  to  petty  offenses, — ^thefts,  assaults,  and  the 
like.  Serious  offenses  were  brought  before  military  commissions. 
The  provost  court  was  not  competent  to  try  a  case  of  forgery.  It 
might  make  the  preliminary  investigation,  but  when  a  prima  facie  case 
was  made  out  against  any  individual  it  was  referred  up  to  the  general, 
recommended  for  trial  by  military  commission. 

A  military  commission  is  the  highest  court  under  a  government 
by  martial  law  before  which  civilians  cgn  be  tried.  It  can  take  cogni- 
zance only  in  such  cases  as  are  referred  to  it  by  the  general,  but  its 
powers  to  punish  are  unlimited,  except  that,  as  in  general  courts-mar- 
tial, its  sentence  is  inoperative  until  comfirmed  by  the  general.  It 
consists  of  at  least  three  commissioned  officers  of  the  army,  is  created 
by  the  general  commanding  the  army  or  department,  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, and  when  that  purpose  is  served  it  is  dissolved  by  the  authority 
that  created  it.  There  were  no  cases  sufficiently  serious  to  require  the 
attention  of  a  military  commission  during  the  reconstruction  times  in 
Beaufort  District.  In  fact,  there  was  no  crime  deserving  the  name. 
Negroes  would  steal  chickens.  They  had  always  done  that,  and  I 
doubt  if  many  of  them  realized  that  it  was  a  crime.  They  looked 
upon  a  neighboring  hen-roost  much  as  the  average  school-boy  looks 
upon  a  neighboring  orchard.  They  believed  there  was  nothing  mor- 
ally wrong  in  helping  themselves  to  a  neighbor's  chicken,  provided 
the  neighbor  had  plenty,  and  they  merely  took  it  to  eat.  Most  of 
them  were  ready  to  admit  that  taking  a  neighbor's  chicken  to  sell  was 
stealing,  and  they  would  deny  the  mercenary  intention  most  violently, 
even  after  admitting  the  "taking."  Their  ideas  on  morality  in  general 
were  very  crooked,  but  they  were  the  legitimate  fruits  of  slavery. 
They  might  lie  to  avoid  punishment,  and  steal  anything  to  eat,  with- 
out staining  their  reputation ;  yet  a  wanton  or  malicious  liar,  and  a 
mercenary  thief,  were  universally  despised.  Northern  philanthropists 
and  teachers  never  took  time  to  study  the  negro  character.  They 
brought  with  them  what  they  considered  a  perfect  morality,  cold  and 
rigid  as  a  cast-iron  jacket,  and  insisted  that  the  negro  should  put  it  on. 
Taking  roasting  ears  out  of  a  neighbor's  field,  even  to  eat,  according 
to  the  school-marm,  was  stealing;  yet  Christ  and  his  disciples  did  the 
same  thing  and  nobody  complained.  "Whar  does  dem  Yankees  git 
dat  ar  'ligion,  anyhow  ?"  was  a  common  and  not  easily  answered  ques- 
tion in  the  Freedmen's  camp. 
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Civil  cases  were  not  sent  before  the  provost  courts,  but  tried  by 
the  commanding  officer  in  person,  if  the  proceedings  held  thereon  can 
properly  be  called  a  trial.  Perhaps  his  functions  were  those  of  an  ar- 
bitrator rather  than  a  judge.  The  complaint  was  generally  in  writ- 
ing. The  complainant  stated  his  case  in  a  letter  to  the  commanding 
officer,  fortifying  it  with  all  the  documentary  evidence  obtainable.  A 
copy  of  the  complaint  was  sent  by  the  commanding  officer  to  the  de- 
fendant, and  remarks  thereon  invited.  When  all  the  papers  in  the  case 
had  been  received,  and  carefully  considered  by  the  commanding  officer, 
a  day  was  appointed  for  the  hearing,  and  the  parties  notified.  When 
the  parties  appeared,  the  case  was  "talked  over,"  the  purpose  being  to 
clear  up  obscure  points  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commandant.  The 
parties  were  then  dismissed  and  the  decision  announced  in  orders, 
copies  of  which  were  sent  to  the  parties,  and  also  to  the  next  military 
superior  of  the  officer  issuing  them.  The  decision  thus  became  matter 
of  record  and  responsibihty.  Many  serious  questions,  involving  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  were  thus  settled  in  Beaufort  District  during 
reconstruction  times,  and  I  never  heard  of  an  appeal  being  taken.  Of 
course  parties  aggrieved  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  general. 

There  was  one  case,  however,  which  it  would  be  hard  to  forget, 
and,  as  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  civil  administration  by  military 
methods,  I  shall  give  it  as  it  still  lives  in  my  memory.  It  was  a  part- 
nership case.  Snow  and  Kokemiiller  had  entered  into  partnership 
to  plant  cotton.  Snow  was  a  Southern  man  of  the  class  known  as 
"poor  whites,"  and  illiterate.  Kokemiiller  was  a  German,  and  fairly 
educated.  Each  partner  put  a  like  amount  of  money  into  the  cotton- 
planting  business,  and  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  crop.  These  facts  were  not  disputed.  The  crop  was  made,  the 
hands  allotted  their  portion,  and  some  forty  bale§  of  cotton  remained. 
Over  these  the  planters  quarreled.  Kokemiiller  claimed  the  whole. 
The  grounds  of  his  claim  were  that  at  some  previous  time — I  think 
before  the  war — Snow  and  he  had  been  partners  in  the  ownership  of  a 
schooner.  The  schooner  was  lost  somewhere  in  the  Bahamas.  Snow 
drew  the  insurance  and  retained  it,  thus  defrauding  his  partner  out  of 
a  certain  specified  sum.  Snow  denied  tliat  he  had  ever  received  any  in- 
surance money,  and  that  the  money  invested  in  the  schooner  was  a 
total  loss.  In  his  decision  the  commanding  officer  refused  to  consider 
tlie  former  partnership,  as  something  entirely  beyond  his  jurisdiction, 
and  ordered  that  the  crop  should  be  divided  between  the  partners, 
share  and  share  alike.  When  the  decision  was  announced,  both 
seemed  satisfied.  Even  Kokemiiller  thanked  the  commanding  officer, 
and  apologized  for  the  trouble  they  had  given  him.  This  looked 
suspicious,  and  was  unusual.    So  a  non-commissioned  officer  was  sent 
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to  superintend  the  division  and  see  that  the  orders  were  executed.  In 
two  days  he  reported  back  that  the  order  had  been  duly  executed,  and 
that  both  partners  were  still  very  much  pleased  that  they  had  been  able 
to  close  their  partnership  and  continue  friends.  In  a  few  days  Koke- 
miiller  appeared  at  Hilton  Head  with  his  twenty  bales  of  cotton,  which 
he  shipped  for  New  York  on  board  a  bark  then  lying  in  the  roads,  and 
disappeared.  The  Snow-Kokemiiller  case  was  almost  forgotten,  when 
it  reopened  itself  thus :  Mrs.  Snow,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  partners, 
came  to  Hilton  Head,  and  reported  that  Kokemiiller,  after  having 
shipped  his  own  cotton,  as  already  described,  returned  to  the  planta- 
tion, shot  Snow,  and  carried  off  the  other  half,  shipping  it  by  rail  to 
Savannah.  There  was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.  Fortunately,  the  bark 
with  the  Kokemiiller  cotton  was  still  in  the  roads  and  under  military 
jurisdiction.  A  guard  was  sent  on  board,  and  the  cotton  landed  by 
military  force,  and  against  the  protest  of  the  captain  of  the  bark,  who 
had  signed  bills  of  lading  for  it.  The  duplicate  bills  were  produced, 
and  the  action  of  the  military  authorities  duly  indorsed  thereon,  and 
the  captain  had  to  be  content.  Snow  had  been  shot  in  the  leg,  and  was 
laid  up  for  several  weeks,  so  the  cotton  remained  in  military  custody* 
It  had  been  landed  at  Beaufort,  and  a  guard  of  colored  soldiers  from 
the  Fortieth  Infantry  placed  over  it.  Beaufort  was  some  distance, 
perhaps  twelve  miles,  from  Hilton  Head,  and,  although  there  was 
daily  steamboat  communication,  the  guard  was  practically  on  detached 
service.  It  was  visited  frequently,  however,  and  always  found  not 
only  vigilant  but  painfully  military.  Everything  went  smoothly  for 
the  first  .week,  and  the  cotton  was  considered  safe.  Early  in  the  second 
week  a  northeast  storm  set  in,  and  blew  so  violently  for  four  days 
that  steamboat  communication  with  Beaufort  was  interrupted.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  storm  a  colored  man  made  his  appearance  at  head- 
quarters, and  reported  that  two  of  the  cotton-guard  had  gone  off  in  a 
sloop,  aided  and  accompanied  by  a  white  man,  the  owner  of  the  sloop, 
and  that  they  had  carried  about  half  of  the  cotton  with  them.  The 
^'informer"  was  a  stranger,  but  he  stood  a  searching  cross-examina- 
tion, and  had  evidently  seen  all  that  he  reported.  He  exhibited  so 
much  intelligence,  modesty,  and  daring  that  the  commanding  officer 
was  led  to  inquire  into  his  history.  He  was  a  Southern  neg^o,  and  had 
been  educated  at  Oberlin.  He  had  brought  valuable  information  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  and  might  reasonably  expect  a  substantial  acknowl- 
edgment. Yet  he  seemed  to  wait  for  instructions  rather  than  reward. 
He  thought  the  sloop  would  make  for  Savannah,  but  would  lie  up 
in  some  sheltered  spot  until  the  storm  was  over.  It  could  not  be  very 
far  away,  and  might  be  captured  if  promptly  pursued.  Yes,  he  thought 
he  could  find  it,  and  capture  the  party  if  authorized  to  do  so.    He 
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needed  no  help.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  madness  to  send  soldiers 
out  in  an  open  boat  in  such  a  storm,  but  he  could  manage  his  little 
boat  very  well,  and  the  storm  he  thought  would  help  him  to  make  the 
capture.  No,  he  needed  no  arms.  He  didn't  expect  any  fighting.  As 
there  seemed  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty  without  letting  the 
sloop  escape,  the  desired  authority  was  given,  and  the  colored  man 
was  back  in  his  skiff  and  battling  with  the  storm  before  the  dangers 
of  his  undertaking  could  be  considered. 

The  skiff  looked  like  a  cockle-shell  as  it  appeared  occasionally  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  showing  a  triangular  patch  of  sail  hardly  bigger 
than  a  handkerchief,  and  then  disappeared  as  if  it  had  sunk  beneath 
the  seething  surface,  never  to  rise  again.  But  it  always  did,  and  was 
evidently  managed  with  such  skill  that  the  chances  of  its  weathering 
the  gale  were  at  least  even.  But  the  storm  was  only  one  of  the  dan- 
gers to  be  encountered.  If  he  found  the  sloop,  and  the  cotton  and  de- 
serters were  on  board,  was  it  likely  that  he  could  effect  their  capture? 
On  the  one  side,  three  men,  well  armed  and  desperate.  On  the  other, 
a  solitary  colored  man  armed  with  a  revolver.  It  was  madness  to  let 
him  go.  That  he  volunteered  was  no  excuse.  These  reflections  were 
not  pleasant  companions  during  the  night.  At  first,  hope  fought  nobly 
for  the  colored  man,  but  towards  morning  it  weakened,  and  finally  suc- 
cumbed. There  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  his  success,  and  if  he 
pressed  his  undertaking  just  as  little  of  his  safety.  It  was  manifestly 
all  up  with  the  colored  man.  The  elements  seemed  to  rejoice  over  it ; 
the  wind  howled  it  down  the  chimney ;  the  rain  rattled  it  in  mirthful 
mockery  on  the  window  panes ;  and  the  waves  roared  it  and  hissed  it 
in  all  imaginable  tones,  until  the  victim  of  self-reproach  found  partial 
oblivion  in  dreamland. 

Morning  came,  and  the  storm  had  only  partially  abated;  but 
anxiety  was  gone.  The  visit  of  the  colored  man,  and  his  rash  under- 
taking, seemed  a  long  way  off.  He  seemed  to  have  died  a  long  time 
ago.  Towards  evening  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm.  People  began 
to  venture  out  of  doors.  The  sea  was  still  magnificently  furious.  The 
waves  combed  and  curled  and  broke  as  they  chased  each  other  over 
the  shallows  of  the  sandy  shore,  and  hissed  like  a  hundred  serpents  as 
they  sullenly  retired  to  gather  energy  for  a  fresh  attack.  It  was  a  sight 
as  fascinating  as  a  cage  of  rattlesnakes.  But  presently  the  charm 
was  broken.  Something  appeared  off  Seabrook.  It  was  a  sloop, 
close  reefed,  and  showing  just  a  morsel  of  jib.    It  haB  a  skiff  in  tow, 

and  there  were  four  men  on  board.    Could  it  be Yes,  it  was  the 

colored  man  and  his  prize.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  had  been  en- 
tirely successful.  The  storm  and  too  much  corn  whisky  on  board  the 
sloop  had  helped  him  greatly.    The  sloop  had  been  forced  to  take 
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shelter  and  the  crew  had  been  pleased  to  take  whisky.  The  former 
was  at  anchor,  and  the  latter  were  asleep,  as  the  colored  man  crept  on 
board  and  secured  their  weapons.  When  they  awoke  they  were  at  his 
mercy.  The  Kokemuller  cotton  was  again  recovered,  and  this  time 
converted  into  cash.  Surely  the  case  was  closed  at  last.  The  com- 
manding officer,  as  he  turned  the  key  of  his  safe,  after  having  deposited 
therein  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  inclosed  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
Snow,  felt  that  it  was.  But  he  was  mistaken.  There  was  another 
ludicrous  scene  yet  to  be  played.  It  occurred  after  Snow  had  got  his 
money. 

A  general  court-martial  was  in  session.  Some  seven  or  eight 
officers,  in  full  uniform,  were  seated  around  a  table  and  looking  as 
solemn  as  owls,  while  the  testimony  in  a  clear  case  of  "drunk  and  dis- 
orderly" was  being  reduced  to  writing.  A  stranger  was  announced 
by  the  orderly.  He  was  requested  to  enter,  and  forthwith  presented 
himself  before  the  august  tribunal.  He  was  a  young  man,  in  a  travel- 
ing  suit,  and  had  a  legal  look  about  him,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
he  carried  some  official-looking  papers  in  his  hand.  But  it  was  evident 
he  had  never  seen  a  court-martial  before.  He  bowed  comprehensively 
and  said,  "Good  morning."  Only  one  of  the  uniformed  pirates  an- 
swered his  courteous  salutation,  and  he  simply  said  gruffly,  "Good 
morning.  Can  I  do  anything  for  you?"  The  other  pirates  said  noth- 
ing. They  only  stared.  This  was  embarrassing.  The  young  man 
hesitated,  stammered  something  about  interrupting,  rustled  his  papers 
as  if  they  were  a  pack  of  cards  and  he  was  about  to  deal,  and  -said, 
after  swallowing  something,  which  he  did  with  great  difficulty,  "I 

represent  Kokemuller,  and  came  to  see  about "    When  he  had  got 

thus  far  he  wasjnterrupted  by  the  pirate  who  had  just  addressed  him 
raising  his  hand  and  saying,  "One  moment.  Did  you  say  you  repre- 
sented Kokemiiller? — Orderly,  send  me  the  sergeant  of  the  guard — 
We  want  Kokemuller  bad.  He  shot  a  man  down  here  and  stole  a  lot 
of  cotton.  We  should  be  glad  to  entertain  Kokemuller  or  any  of  his 
associates  in  these  transactions  at  the  public  expense."  The  silent 
pirates  hearing  the  well-known  name  of  Kokemuller,  gathered  them- 
selves up  and  looked  knowingly  at  each  other.  The  young  man  was 
becoming  nervous.  He  had  walked  into  the  lion's  den,  and  the  ser- 
geant of  the  guard  was  coming  to  do  the  Lord  knows  what.  At  that 
moment  the  sergeant  arrived,  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  young  man 
from  bolting,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  the  door.  Things  had 
come  to  a  crisis.  The  pack  of  cards  was  pocketed,  and  the  young  man 
hastened  to  explain  that  he  had  no  connection  with  Kokemuller,  ex- 
cept as  a  party  to  a  purchase  which  had  never  been  made.  Kokemiil- 
ler, he  said,  had  offered  to  sell  a  lot  of  cotton  "to  arrive"  by  a  certain 
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bark  remarkably  cheap,  and  that  he  had  come  down  to  see  about  it 
before  making  the  purchase.  He  wound  up  by  saying,  "I'm  glad  I 
came.  When  does  the  next  steamer  leave?"  The  spokesman  of  the 
pirates  replied,  "In  two  hours,"  and,  turning  to  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard,  said,  "This  gentleman  wants  to  leave  the  island  by  the  next 
steamer.  See  that  he  does  not  miss  the  boat."  He  didn't  miss  it.  He 
had  left  before  the  court  adjourned,  having  been  entertained  in  the 
meantime  by  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
steamer,  and  invited  him,  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  to  call  ag^in 
when  he  had  more  time  to  stay.  But  he  never  did ;  and  it  is  barely 
possible  that  he  fancied  he  was  a  prisoner  during  his  two  hours  on  the 
island. 

As  my  purpose  in  these  papers  has  been  merely  to  illustrate,  by 
examples  from  memory,  the  difficulties  which  army  officers  had  to  en- 
counter during  reconstruction  times,  z,nA  not  to  write  a  history,  I 
shall  close  the  subject  with  this  paper.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing a  single  ray  of  light  upon  those  difficulties,  silently  encountered 
and  modestly  overcome  by  military  men  in  fields  entirely  foreign  to 
their  training  and  unknown  to  their  experience,  my  labor  has  not 
been  in  vain. 

James  Chester, 
Major  U.  S.  A.  {Retired). 
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I. 

Forbes  was  in  the  habit  of  humoring  his  wife  in  every  whim  and 
fancy. 

"You've  been  joining  some  Women's  Rights  Society,  I  presume/' 
he  suggested. 

"Don't  jest,  Aubrey ;  I'm  serious." 

"Well?" 

Forbes  relaxed  into  a  languid,  tolerant  attitude.  He  threw  one 
leg  over  the  other,  placed  his  elbow  upon  the  cushioned  arm  of  the 
divan  and  rested  his  chin  in  his  hand.  He  was  inclined  to  regard  his 
wife's  seriousness  as  a  huge  joke ;  indeed,  everything,  life,  even  death 
sometimes  was  a  source  of  amusement  to  Aubrey  Forbes. 

"Well,"  he  repeated,  regarding  her  with  amused  mien.  His  wife, 
her  features  set  in  stern  determination, — determination  to  conquer 
him,  to  save  him  from  himself, — approached  him  with  quick,  nervous 
steps.    His  smile  arrested  her;  she  stopped  abruptly. 

"Oh,  Aubrey,  can't  you  see  ?  Have  you  no  comprehension  ?  Don't 
you  understand  that  you  are  going  to  ruin,  and  that  you're  carrying 
me  with  you?" 

She  took  a  few  steps  toward  him  and  sank  upon  her  knees  at  his 
feet.  He  placed  his  arms  caressingly  about  her  and  kissed  her  bowed 
head.  She  wept, — she,  Jacqu5  Forbes,  who  had  never  known  a 
moment's  sorrow;  she,  whose  happy  disposition  was  the  envy  of  her 
friends ;  she,  whose  stately,  refined  face,  with  its  frame  of  wavy,  chest- 
nut hair,  was  the  artist's  ideal;  she,  without  whose  graceful  figure 
no  cotillion  wa.s  a  success;  she,  whose  pleasing  personality  was  the 
admiration  of  her  husband's  friends;  she  wept  because  she  had  dis- 
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covered  that  he  was  unworthy  of  her,  because  he  was  worthless  to 
himself,  to  the  world,  to  mankind.  It  was  an  incongruous  role  she 
now  essayed  to  play. 

Forbes  did  not  understand  his  wife's  mood;  her  tragic  manner 
was  such  an  anomaly,  so  unlike  her  usual  happy  self.  It  was  but  a 
passing  caprice,  he  thought,  which,  with  a  little  diplomacy,  he  might 
easily  dissipate. 

Jack!  Jack!  What's  wrong,  little  girl?"  he  asked  soothingly. 
We're  rich ;  we've  got  everything  we  want ;  we've  nothing  to  worry 
about,  except  to  live  and  be  happy :  and  that's  not  much  of  a  worry. 
Look  about  you.    Isn't  everything  luxurious  and  comfortable  here?" 

She  raised  her  head  slowly  and  looked  at  him  with  tear-stained 
face.  She  cast  an  inquiring  glance  around  that  palatial  apartment, 
but  with  apparent  dissatisfaction  at  the  inspection  she  removed  his 
arms  from  about  her  and  quietly  arose.  She  walked  to  a  window 
that  commanded  the  perspective  outside  of  the  flowering  park  and 
grounds,  and  stood  there  thinking. 

"Well?"  he  queried  again,  with  a  sigh  of  submission.  She 
turned  about  quickly,  and  again  that  stem,  determined  expression 
marked  her  face. 

"Yes,  Aubrey,"  she  began  slowly,  "what  you  say  is  true — ^partly. 
We  are  rich,  which  means  that  we  have,  or  at  least  that  we  can  pro- 
cure, everything  we  want — ^save  happiness." 

"Happiness,  Jack?" 

"Yes,  happiness,"  she  returned  quickly. 

"Why,  Jack,  we  had  that,  too,  until  a  moment  ago,"  said  Forbes 
deprecatingly. 

"Yes,  apparently;  so  you  thought;  so  our  friends  think;  but  I  am 
wretched." 

Her  worn,  anxious  expression  did  not  belie  her  words.  She 
passed  her  hand  slowly  over  her  brow,  as  if  to  bring  order  out  of 
her  chaos  of  thoughts.  Forbes  looked  at  her  perplexedly,  with  the 
look  of  a  man  trying  to  solve  some  insoluble  problem.  It  finally 
occurred  to  him  that  his  wife  was  serious;  that  she  meant  what  she 
said ;  yet  she  was  inexplicable,  beyond  his  comprehension.  Why  had 
she  not  discovered  before  that  she  could  not  live  happily  with  him? 
before  their  marriage?  before  those  binding  links  of  wedlock  were 
forged  at  Hymen's  altar?  It  did  not  occur  to  him  how  unreasonable 
it  was  to  expect  such  foresight  of  her,  particularly  in  the  roseate 
days  of  their  courtship. 

Presently  she  interrupted  his  meditations. 

"Yes,  Aubrey,  I  am  wretched,"  she  said  with  conviction;  "I 
am  tired  of  hearing  people  say:    'There  go  the  rich  Forbeses,  who 
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bother  their  heads  about  nothing  but  their  own  amusement;  who 
have  their  magnificent  palace  in  the  city,  their  stately  mansion  at 
Newport;  who  have  their  horses  and  carriages,  and  when  these  are 
out  of  fashion,  their  automobiles;  whose  only  object  in  life  is  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure — dinners,  cotillions,  yachting,  golfing;  and  in 
short  the  Forbeses,  who  do  nothing  but  play  the  'Devil's  Merry 
Dance !' " 

Forbes,  finally  routed  out  of  his  languid  indolence  by  his  wife's 
vehemence,  stared  at  her  with  an  expression  of  admiration  and  won- 
derment. He  had  not  thought  her  capable  of  such  a  transport  of 
eloquent  passion.  How  beautiful  she  was  in  her  earnestness,  with 
flushed  face,  flashing  eyes,  stern,  compressed  lips  and  gesticulating 
hands  I  She  stood  there  regarding  him  intently^  in  anticipation  of 
some  word  of  disapprobation  or  acquiescence.  Forbes  did  not  per- 
ceive that  her  vehemence  was  directed  at  him. 

"Yes,"  he  agreed;  "what  people  say  is  true;  but  what  concern 
of  ours  is  it  what  people  think  or  say  ?" 

"What  concern  of  ours  what  people  say!"  she  repeated  angrily. 
"What  concern  of  ours  that  we're  looked  upon  as  mere  'society 
poseurs !'  What  concern  of  yours  that  you  are  of  no  value  to  your 
country,  to  your  fellow-men  I  Aubrey,  tell  me,"  she  went  on  more 
deliberately.  "What  are  you?  You  are  a  rich  nonentity!  You  do 
nothing  for  the  money  you  get;  it  comes  to  your  hand  without  an 
instant's  exertion  on  your  part.  You  spend  your  time  with  a  set  of 
shiftless,  do-nothing  companions — ^your  afternoons  at  the  club,  your 
evenings " 

"Oh,  Jack!     Stop!  stop!"  Forbes  protested,  rising  and  going 
toward  her  with  an  effort  of  conciliation. 
'No !  no !"  she  said,  putting  him  off. 

Well,"  he  said  doggedly,  "it's  not  my  fault  that  I've  got  money 
and,  therefore,  no  vocation  save  that  of  spending  it.  My  father  is 
to  blame  for  that." 

Instantly  her  face  changed;  the  color  forsook  her  cheek  and 
gave  way  to  paleness;  a  frown  wrinkled  her  brow  and  scorn  curled 
her  lip. 

"I  didn't  know  my  husband  was  a  coward,"  she  said  quietly, 
with  preciseness  and  deliberation. 

Forbes  started;  he  felt  a  shock,  as  if  a  heavy  weight  had  de- 
scended upon  him  and  crushed  him. 

"Coward!"  he  echoed  hoarsely. 

"Yes,  Aubrey,  a  coward.    You  lack  manhood  and " 

"Why,  Jack,"  he  interrupted  impetuously,  "have  you  ceased  lov- 
ing me?" 
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"No,  I  have  not,"  she  said  slowly  and  decisively.  "I  love  you. 
Ah,  yes!  I  love  you  too  well,  too  well  to  let  you  waste  your  life. 
Give  up  your  worthless  companions!  Give  up  your  worthless  life  I 
Prove  your  manhood!  Then  Til  be  happy!  Then  Fll  be  your 
Jack !" 

Forbes  was  stunned;  weakness  overwhelmed  him;  he  sank  into 
a  chair;  he  could  not  believe  his  senses. 

"Why,  Jack,  you're  my  wife!"  he  cried  desperately. 

"Yes,  Aubrey,"  she  said,  moving  slowly  toward  the  entrance  to 
another  apartment,  "I  am,  in  name  only.  I'll  be  your  wife  in  fact 
when  you  come  back  to  me  a  Man !" 

She  paused  a  moment  at  the  threshold  and  cast  a  sorrowful 
glance  at  Forbes,  sitting  there  in  an  attitude  of  dejection,  with  bowed 
head,  completely  broken.  Then  she  thrust  aside  the  brocaded  por- 
tieres and  stepped  quietly  out. 

Forbes  sat  there  in  a  confusion  of  conflicting  thoughts  that  surged 
through  his  brain  like  the  passing  views  in  a  kaleidoscope.  When 
he  looked  up  she  was  gone.  He  had  not  seen  or  heard  her  go,  so 
quietly  had  she  left  him.  He  glanced  about  the  apartment;  its 
silence  oppressed  him;  its  luxurious  richness  disgusted  him.  His 
eyes  rested  momentarily  upon  a  portrait  of  his  father  hanging  above 
the  mantelpiece,  and  a  smile,  affectionate  and  filial,  diffused  his 
pale  visage.  He  had  said  it  was  his  father's  fault.  No!  no!  he  did 
not  mean  that!  He,  an  only  child,  had  been  his  father's  weakness, 
but  he  could  not  blame  his  parent  for  that.  He  had  been  indulged  in 
every  whim  and  fancy  of  youth,  but  such  indulgence  was  natural 
in  an  affectionate  and  generous  father.  He  had  not  been  instructed 
in  any  methods  of  business  or  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  any  pro- 
fession, for  that  had  been  unnecessary;  wealth  was  the  vehicle  which 
should  carry  him  easily  and  coififortably  through  life.  Forbes  was 
not,  therefore,  an  analyst ;  but  as  he  sat  there  he  unconsciously  ana- 
lyzed himself.  His  past  life,  with  all  its  inane  details,  with  all  its 
meanderings  through  valleys  and  plains  of  pleasure,  passed  in  review 
before  his  now  critical  mind's  eye,  to  which  his  wife's  arraignment 
had  lent  keenness  and  perception. 

"Well  might  I  repeat  her  query,"  he  ruminated,  reminiscently. 
"Yes,  what  am  I  ?" 

He  found  it  difficult  to  answer  that  question,  even  when  his  own 
conscience  asked  it.  He  did  not  like  to  confess  himself  a  weakling — 
a  coward !  she  had  said. 

"Well,  whatever  I  am,  or  am  not,"  he  concluded,  "I  am  not  a 
Man — ^at  least,  not  in  the  sense  that  she  uses  that  word." 

With  which  admission  Forbes  achieved  a  victory  over  himself. 
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It  gave  him  some  consolation  to  come  to  that  conclusioti ;  it  inspired 
him  with  a  determination  to  make  a  man  of  himself ;  it  gave  him  the 
moral  courage  necessary  to  renounce  his  whilom  friends;  it  armed 
him  with  the  weapons  necessary  to  fight  and  conquer  the  world,  es- 
pecially that  world  which,  while  he  had  felt  its  existence,  he  was 
just  beginning  to  se,e;  and  it  opened  his  eyes  to  his  wife's  worth,  to 
her  nobility  and  strength  of  character. 

Forbes  was  not  different  from  his  contemporaries;  he  was  the 
product  of  his  environments;  of  that  shallow  modernity  which 
aristocracy  so  often  affects.  It  was  not  entirely  his  own  fault  that 
he  was  what  he  was;  let  us  blame  Fortune,  capricious,  fickle  god- 
dess, for  that.  He  had  seen  life  from  the  careless,  purposeless,  sport- 
loving  collegian's,  and  later  from  the  pleasure-seeking  society  man's 
observatory. 

In  the  first  days  of  his  youthful  fancy  for  Jacque  Larned,  and, 
later,  in  the  days  of  his  stronger  love,  he  had  not  realized  the  serious 
things  of  life,  nor  had  she.  "Live  and  let  live,"  had  been  his  motto, 
and  hers,  too,  for  awhile. 

She,  a  wealthy  heiress,  had  made  her  debut  as  a  bright  and  im- 
pressionistic but  inexperienced  girl,  whose  charms  of  mind  and  per- 
son alone  beckoned  many  worshippers  to  her  shrine.  Jacque  Larned 
was  of  that  type  which  repels  sycophants  and  attracts  genuine  admir- 
ers. With  an  abundant  coiffure  of  chestnut  hair  which,  with  grace 
and  harmony,  framed  her  oval  face  and  set  off  her  refined  features; 
with  a  figure  of  rounded,  graceful  lines  and  of  medium  height,  she 
was  handsome  rather  than  beautiful.  Intelligence  and  thoughtful- 
ness  found  lodgment  behind  the  semi-broad  yet  delicate  forehead; 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  of  heart  looked  out  of  the  steady  brown 
eyes;  refinement  and  aesthetic  tastes  were  denoted  by  the  delicately- 
formed  nose;  firmness  spoke  from  the  rounded  thoagh  somewhat 
thin  lips ;  and  strength  of  character,  as  yet  untried,  occupied  its  for- 
tress in  the  subtile  chin. 

Jacque  Lamed  had  found  society  interesting  at  first;  it  was  so 
different  from  the  society  she  had  seen  through  the  mist  which  had 
separated  it  from  her  schoolgirl  days,  when  she  was  f)lain  "Jack" 
to  everybody,  to  her  mother  and  father,  sister  and  schoolgirl  chums 
— ^and  to  Aubrey.  In  society,  which  she  had  found  i4)  be  such  a 
different  world,  she  was  "Miss  Larned"  by  right  of  succession,  her 
sister  having  abdicated  in  her  favor  to  mount  the  throne  and  rule 
the  heart  and  kingdom  of  a  German  count. 

Jacque  Larned  accepted  the  homage  given  her  with   dignity — 

and  thought  of  Aubrey  Forbes,  whose  worship  was  of  that  unosten- 
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tatious  and  fervent  kind.     She  did  not  know  exactly  why  she  fa- 
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vored  him ;  there  was  something  about  him  which  attracted  her ;  and 
then,  too,  she  had  always  known  him.  With  a  figure  of  fine  pro- 
portions, broad,  square  shoulders,  on  which  was  poised  a  finely-shaped 
head,  crowned  by  a  hood  of  black,  slightly  curly  hair;  with  an  open, 
frank,  smiling  countenance,  straight  nose,  strong  lips  and  chin,  he 
was  a  handsome  fellow;  no  one  denied  him  that;  he  was  manly, 
even  if  carelessly  frivolous  at  times;  he  was  dashingly  brilliant  in 
word  and  action,  though  his  brilliancy  was  seldom  directed  in 
channels  calculated  to  bring  him  renown  worthy  of  his  father's  son ; 
she  approved  of  him,  and  that,  in  her  opinion,  was  sufficient.  Forbes, 
because  of  his  condescending  amiability,  was  popular;  he  was  con- 
sidered eccentric  at  times,  but  that  shrouded  him  in  mystery  of  in- 
tense interest,  especially  to  women;  and  his  frivolity  endeared  him 
to  rather  than  alienated  his  friends. 

When  the  heralds  of  society  disseminated  the  news  of  Jacque 
Lamed's  betrothal  to  Aubrey  Forbes,  society  marveled.  Her  choice 
of  Forbes — Forbes,  the  frivolous;  Forbes,  the  pleasure-seeker — was 
inexplicable ;  it  was  a  positive  contraversion  of  views  anent  men  with 
which  popular  belief  had  invested  her.  Ah,  yes !  but  society  did  not 
know  of  their  youthful  courtship,  of  boy-and-girl  pledges  and  vows, 
perhaps.  Besides,  maybe  she  saw  in  him  that  which  was  not  patent 
to  others.  When  the  marriage  bells  tolled,  society  pocketed  its  opin- 
ions and  prejudices  and  sat  throughout  the  ceremony,  commenting 
upon  the  details  of  the  function  that  are  so  interesting  to  society ;  and 
when  it  was  over,  attended  the  wedding  breakfast,  saying  the  things 
that  custom  dictates  to  bride  and  groom,  wishing  them  **long  life, 
happiness  and  prosperity,"  and  bidding  them,  at  length,  godspeed  on 
the  wedding  journey. 

Ah,  what  a  happy  moment  was  that !  thought  Forbes  now  in  his 
hour  of  disillusion.  Happiness  had  been  torn  from  him  and  was  now 
but  a  phantom  of  the  past.  It  had  never  really  existed,  at  least  not  for 
her.  She  had  discovered  his  worthlessness  in  a  short  year  of  married 
life ;  she  was  disappointed  in  him,  naturally.  It  was  strange,  thought 
he,  that  he  had  never  seen  it  that  way  himself;  that  he  had  not  dis- 
covered his  own  worthlessness  before  she  had  pointed  it  out  tor  him. 
She  had  undergone  a  transition,  but  he  was  the  same:  a  man  without 
a  calling  and,  what  was  more  deplorable,  without  a  purpose  in  life. 

"Still,  she  loves  me,"  he  soliloquized,  and  in  that  assurance  found 
consolation.  "I  didn't  know  her  before,"  he  ruminated.  He  was 
right ;  he  did  not  know  her  before.  He  was  dazzled  and  fascinated  by 
this  ijew  Jack  to  whom  he  had  just  had  such  a  startling  introduction. 

"I  am  unworthy  of  her — of  the  other  Jack,"  he  said  with  con- 
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viction.    "But  111  make  myself  worthy — ^how,  I  don't  know — ^but  I'll 
do  it." 

Forbes  got  up  quickly  and  went  to  the  writing  table.  He  sat  down 
and  took  up  a  pen. 

"Jack  dear :"  he  wrote  with  deliberation,  "I  am  going  away.  When 
I  return — which  will  be,  God  knows  when,  I  don't — I  shall  have 
become  a  Man. 

"In  the  meantime,  God  bless  you.    Good-bye.  Aubrey/' 

He  folded  the  note  carefully,  wrote  an  inscription  on  the  outside, 
and  placed  it  upon  the  mantelpiece.  He  glanced  furtively  about  the 
apartment,  permitting  his  eyes  to  linger  momentarily  upon  the  en- 
trance through  which  his  wife  had  disappeared ;  then  he  walked  into 
the  vestibule,  took  up  his  hat  and  walking-stick,  and  strode  out  of  the 
house. 

II. 

Like  a  derelict,  wrecked  and  broken,  drifting  aimlessly  and  help- 
lessly, hither  and  thither,  upon  an  unknown  sea,  Forbes  wandered 
about  the  city,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  whither  his  steps  bent.  He 
likened  himself  to  a  derelict,  careless  and  abandoned,  subject  to  any 
caprice  of  wind  or  wave,  without  master,  without  course,  without 
haven.  He  felt  as  he  imagined  an  old  hulk  would  feel,  if  it  had  feel- 
ings ;  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and  winds  of  life.  He  realized 
that  for  the  first  time  in  all  his  careless,  frivolous  career.  Seriousness 
was  not  a  turn  his  mind  was  wont  to  take ;  indeed,  it  surprised  him  now 
to  find  that  he  was  capable  of  a  really  serious  thought.  Frequently 
he  gave  way  to  quiet  laughter  and  called  himself  a  fool  for  taking 
things  so  much  to  heart ;  but  his  merriment  always  caused  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  and  plunged  him  into  despair,  black  and  blank.  He  could 
not  shape  any  definite  intention,  except,  perhaps,  a  desire  to  escape 
his  thoughts,  which,  of  course,  he  found  impossible  of  attainment. 
Wander*  whither  he  would  in  that  great  vast  city,  mingling  with  its 
crowds  and  surrendering  himself  to  its  march  of  civilization,  to  its 
rumble  and  its  roar,  his  thoughts  kept  pace  with  his  steps  and  re- 
mained with  him.  It  was  no  use  trying;  it  would  be  better  to  sit  down 
somewhere  and  endeavor  to  think  calmly,  to  formulate  some  definite 
plan. 

He  went  on  and  on  in  quest  of  some  quiet,  secluded  spot.  Finally, 
coming  to  a  square  which — even  with  its  greensward,  its  trees,  its 
green-painted  settees  and  its  groups  of  playing  children — seemed  to 
him  like  a  crypt  in  that  metropolis  of  mountainous  sky-scrapers,  he 
stopped  and  sat  down.  He  sat  there  watching  the  children  at  play, 
listening  to  their  laughter,  which,  in  spite  of  its  notes  of  joy,  failed 
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to  soothe  his  troubled  brain,  or  divert  it  into  a  calmer  channel  of 
thought.  He  had  been  sitting  there,  he  knew  not  how  long,  when  a 
familiar  hand  administered  a  hearty  resounding  whack  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"Cheer  up,  Forbes,"  cried  the  newcomer.  "You  look  as  though 
you'd  lost  your  best  friend." 

Looking  up,  Forbes  recognized  his  friend  and  college-mate,  Fred 
Langdon,  lieutenant  of  infantry.  United  States  Army. 

"I  have,  Fred,"  he  returned  emphatically. 

"And  as  though  you  were  going  to  attend  your  own  funeral,"  sup- 
plemented the  other. 

"I  am,  figuratively  speaking." 

"Oh,  it's  not  so  bad  as  that,  Aubrey,"  ventured  Langdon. 

"  'Indeed,  the  idols  I  have  loved  so  long,' "  quoth  Forbes, 
"  'Have  done  my  credit  in  men's  eyes  much  wrong : 
Have  drown'd  my  glory  in  a  shallow  cup. 
And  sold  my  reputation  for  a  song.'  " 

"Omar  Khayyam  ?    You  a  devotee  of  his  ?    I'm  surprised." 

Forbes  did  not  reply ;  he  merely  stared  gloomily  into  space. 

"What's  the  matter,  Forbes  ?"  pursued  Langdon.    "Got  the  blues  ? 

If  you  have,  Omar's  advice  to  you  would  be  to  go  and  drown  your 

sorrow  in  'the  flowing  cup' : 

'Ah,  my  beloved,  fill  the  cup  that  clears 
To-day  of  past  regret  and  future  fears : 

To-morrozv!  why,  to-morrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  yesterday's  sev'n  thousand  years.' 

Catch  the  philosophy  of  that,  Aubrey  ?" 

"Yes,  Fred,"  said  Forbes,  simulating  a  smile.  "But  I'll  tell  you, 
old  man,  Omar  with  all  his  philosophy  couldn't  help  me  now.  I  mean 
it,"  he  added,  noticing  his  friend's  smile  of  incredulity. 

"You've  either  gone  daft,"  asserted  the  other,  "or  you're  becoming 
childish — ^kiddish." 

"No,"  interrupted  Forbes,  drawing  Langdon  down  beside  him  on 
the  settee.  "My  trouble  is  that  I've  become  sane:  I  was  daft." 
Whereat  Langdon  shook  his  head  doubtfully  and  regarded  him  with 
an  amused  expression.  Forbes,  however,  convinced  his  incredulous 
friend,  by  relating  the  whole  story  to  him,  that  he  had  every  reason 
to  feel  as  he  did.  Langdon — optimistic,  fatalist,  happy-go-lucky 
fellow  that  he  was,  and  as  so  many  army  officers  are — advised  Forbes 
to  go  back  to  his  wife  and  seek  a  reconciliation. 

"No,  Fred,"  he  protested,  "I  couldn't  do  that;  not  now.  I'll  wait 
until  I've  become  a— 


1  ve  oecome  a " 


'Oh,  pshaw!"  interposed  Langdon.     "If  you  won't,  then  come 
with  me  to  the  Philippines." 
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Forbes  thought  a  moment. 

"Well,  that's  rather  far  removed  from  civilization,"  he  ventured. 

"Oh,  no!"  asserted  Langdon  airily.  "In  the  meantime,  Jack  will 
have  gotten  over  her  nonsense." 

Langdon  didn't  really  mean  to  carry  Forbes  off  to  the  Orient ;  he 
merely  desired  to  spur  him  on  to  action. 

"In  what  capacity  could  I  go  ?"  queried  Forbes  at  length. 

"Caitip  follower  if  you  like;  or  you  might  enlist.  I'll  see  that 
you're  promoted:  high  private  in  the  rear  rank,  then  corporal,  ser- 
geant and  finally —  Well,  I  can't  promise  a  commission,  but  you  might 
try  winning  it." 

Forbes  scrutinized  him  narrowly,  but  he  could  detect  no  sign  of 
merriment  in  his  face ;  he  didn't  realize  that  Langdon  was  joking. 

"I'll  do  it,"  he  finally  declared. 

"What!"  cried  Langdon  in  astonishment.     "You're  not  serious?" 

"I  am  though.    When  do  you  leave  ?" 

"Well,  now — er — I — er "  Langdon  began  lamely. 

"I  mean  it,  Fred,"  Forbes  interposed  with  decision. 

"'Well,  if  you  think  that  you're  not  making  -a  mistake,"  said  Lang- 
don deprecatingly,  "why,  my  regiment  is  aboard  the  transport  in  the 
harbor  now ;  we  leave  to-morrow.    But,  really,  Forbes,  I  don't " 

"No  buts  about  it,  Fred;  I'm  going  with  you.  I'll  see  you  this 
evening  at  the  club.  Meanwhile  I'll  go  and  arrange  some  matters  with 
my  bankers.    I'm  off  with  you  tormorrow !" 

He  bade  his  friend  adieu  rather  abruptly  and  hurried  off.  Langdon 
stood  watching  him  until,  mingling  with  the  crowds,  he  disappeared 
from  view. 

"Well,  what  a  d fool  I  was  for  suggesting  the  thing  to  him," 

ejaculated  Langdon..  Forbes  would  brook  no  opposition,  and  off  he 
went,  as  a  sc4dier  in  Uncle  Sam's  army,  with  Langdon  on  the  morrow. 

III. 

Whoever  first  made  that  observation  about  the  inscrutability  of 
woman  was  a  deep  student  of  human  nature— of  feminine  nature. 
Woman,  I  believe  it  is  said,  is  the  creature,  aye,  victim  of  her  own 
imaginings;  of  her  own  whims,  fancies  and  impulses.  More  often 
than  not  her  momentary  caprices  are  productive  of  good  works;  but 
if  we  are  to  believe  her  biographers  she  knows  not  the  source  of  her 
inspiration,  nor  cares  to  question  the  motive  that  impels  her  to  deeds, 
good  and  bad.  Suffice  it  is  for  her  that  she  has  a  motive — that  illusory 
yet  inevitable  motive  so  often  embodied  in  and  expressed  by  that 
seemingly  meaningless  word^  "because."   Plague  be  on  the  creator  of 
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our  language  for  inventing  that  word !  It  has  toppled  over,  destroyed 
and  sent  rumbling  down  the  ages  in  crashing,  crumbling  ruins  king- 
doms, nations  and  peoples;  and  it  has  likewise  rescued  from  ruin, 
created,  reincarnated  and  reared  up  kingdoms,  nations  and  peoples. 
Its  sway,  potent,  certain,  has  inveigled  many  a  strong  man  from  the 
path  of  righteousness,  and  guided  many  a  weak  one  back  to  that  path. 
In  its  locked  bosom,  guarded  by  woman's  inscrutability,  lies  the  key 
to  the  history  of  the  universe ;  to  the  history  of  man.  Well,  be  that  as 
it  may,  I  for  one  am  willing  to  let  it  remain  there.  Research  and 
analysis  would  avail  nothing;  for  have  not  archaeologists,  dead  and 
living,  ancient  and  modem,  stood  before  and  stared  at  Egypt's  Sphinx, 
yet  failed  to  comprehend  or  understand  its  awe-inspiring  grandeur? 
Aye,  no  answering  tremor  quivered  on  its  deathlike  lids;  no  move- 
ment faltered  on  its  cold  impassive  lips ;  no  pang  of  sympathy  heaved 
Its  bare,  stony  breast  nor  unbent  its  rigid  spine. 

Do  you  ^gree  with  me,  or  rather  with  her  biographers,  that 
woman,  metaphorically  speaking,  is  a  Sphinx?  Well,  whether  you 
will  or  not,  we'll  not  argue  the  point ;  for  while  we  do  so  Jacque  Forbes 
has  returned  whence  she  had  left  her  husband,  and  stands  staring, 
with'  startled,  wondering  eyes,  at  the  note  which  he  had  left  on  the 
mantelpiece. 

From  the  scene  with  Forbes,  in  which  she  had  borne  herself  with 
such  firmness  and  determination,  she  had  rushed  to  her  boudoir  and 
there,  throwing  herself  upon  her  bed,  the  strain  over,  had  given  vent 
to  her  pent-up  feelings  in  a  fit  of  hysterical  sobbing.  It  was  woman- 
like ;  nothing  more.  Why  she  thus  gave  way  she  didn't  know ;  she 
felt  that  it  was  essential  to  have  a  good  cry,  and  a  good  cry  she  would 
and  did  have.  Well,  who  would  begrudge  her  that  consolation? 
Nobody.  It  is  true  that  one  wouldn't  have  recognized  in  that  sobbing 
young  woman,  with  disheveled  hair  streaming  about  her  tear-stained 
face,  the  stately  and  dignified  Jacque  Forbes  whom  her  friends  knew, 
nor  did  she  when,  having  finished  her  cry,  she  peered  reluctantly  into 
a  mirror.  She  was  a  bit  startled ;  the  face  that  peered  back  at  her  was 
so  unlike  her  usual  happy  countenance.  She  recovered  herself  pres- 
ently and  re-made  her  toilet  with  her  own  dainty  hands ;  a  maid  was 
an  abomination  sometimes,  especially  this  time.  It  was  foolish, 
thought  she,  to  mar  pretty  looks,  even  momentarily,  by  weeping  over 
a  matter  which  in  all  probability  would  adjust  itself  in  time.  Maybe 
she  had  been  a  trifle  too  severe  with  Aubrey,  but  she  had  felt  impelled, 
by  some  unknown  motive,  of  course,  to  say  and  do  what  she  had  said 
and  done.  In  that — in  the  mysterious,  inexplicable  motive — ^was  her 
justification;  she  was  sure  that  it  would  result  in  something  good. 
Aubrey  would  understand,  of  course,  that  what  she  had  done,  or  rather 
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was  going  to  do,  was  for  his  good.  Ruminating  thus,  confidence  re- 
turned to  her,  with  it,  firmness  and  dignity.  She  took  up  a  new  novel, 
some  romance  of  old  colonial  times,  and,  settling  herself  comfortably 
among  the  soft  silk-covered  cushions  in  an  easy-chair,  turned  her  at- 
tention to  the  text.  Somehow  or  other,  her  fugitive  thoughts  refused 
to  be  captured ;  she  couldn't  concentrate  her  mind  upon  the  book ;  it 
seemed  to  be  such  a  stupid  story,  so  unreal,  so  out  of  harmony  with 
the  present,  with  her  own  environments,  with  her  life-story,  which  was 
simple  enough  to  everybody  save  herself.  Finally  she  put  the  volume 
aside  with  a  little  sigh  of  discontent.  She  got  up  and  went  to  her 
boudoir  window,  which  overlooked  the  grounds  in  front.  She  stood 
there  gazing  out,  with  no  particular  object  fixing  her  attention ;  she 
merely  desired  to  divert  her  thoughts.  Presently  her  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  sound;  she  listened  intently:  it  was  the  sound  which 
usually  accompanied  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  vestibule  door. 
She  wondered  whether  some  one  was  being  admitted  or  being  let  out. 
In  a  moment  she  knew :  it  was  Forbes.  She  experienced  a  momentary 
tremor;  but  drew  quickly  back  from  the  window.  She  wanted  to 
watch  unseen. 

Forbes  tripped  lightly  down  the  stone  steps  to  the  lawn  and  with 
rapid,  swinging  stride,  in  which  she  thought  there  was  a  world  of 
confidence,  passed  through  the  grounds  into  the  street.  When  he  was 
to  be  seen  no  more,  she  turned  away  from  the  window  with  a  little 
sob  which  she  tried  hard  to  suppress,  but  couldn't.  Instantly  her 
firmness  left  her  and  she  gave  way  to  her  fears.  He  had  left  her !  He 
had  taken  her  at  her  word !  Oh,  what  a  fool  she  had  been !  Whv  had 
she  not  been  content  to  let  things  be  as  they  were?  Why?  Ah,  why  t 
Woman's  inscrutable,  unfathomable  reason — because, 

Jacque  Forbes  didn't  know  then  why  she  agitated  herself  with  un- 
answerable questions ;  she  knew  she  was  agitated,  that  was  all.  What 
could  she  do  ?  Nothing.  She  was  philosopher  enough  to  realize  that^ 
at  least,  and  that  realization  reconciled,  soothed  and  calmed  her ;  it  re- 
vived determination  to  brave  it  out ;  to  see  the  play  to  its  conclusion, 
be  the  finale  consistent  with  the  prologue  or  no. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  then,  her  troubled  spirit  began  to  feel  tran- 
quil ;  but  she  felt  lonely  and  deserted  in  that  great  house  by  herself, 
without  any  one,  save  the  servants,  with  whom  she  might  talk  and  as- 
sociate— without  him.  Restlessness  at  length  took  possession  of  her, 
and  with  it  a  desire  to  see  him,  to  feel  his  presence.  Impelled  by  that 
mysterious,  feminine  motive  she  got  up  quickly  and  went  hastily  down 
stairs  to  the  room  in  which  she  last  had  looked  upon  his  face  and  heard 
his  voice — where  she  felt  that  his  presence  still  lingered.  Passing 
within  she  felt  more  at  ease,  more  at  home,  less  lonely,  less  deserted : 
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his  presence  was  there.  Pausing,  she  looked  about  the  apartment, 
her  glance  taking  in  every  object  in  the  room,  one  by  one:  each  con- 
veyed a  reminiscence  of  him.  Finally  her  eyes  lingered  upon  the 
mantel.  Foreign  to  the  ornaments  and  bric-a-brac  so  artistically  ar- 
ranged upon  it,  she  noticed  a  little  square  white  bit  of  paper.  She 
took  it  up  with  indifference,  but  her  interest  in  it  was  quickened  by 
the  inscription  it  bore:  "J^ck,"  in  Aubrey's  familiar  handwriting. 
She  tore  it  open  with  a  suggestion  of  feverishness  and  read — ^and  then 
stood  staring  at  the  words  before  her.  She  comprehended  their  import 
fully,  but  with  characteristic  feminine  reluctance  refused  to  accept 
it.  In  a  moment,  however,  the  truth  forced  itself  upon  her,  and  she 
leaned  against  the  mantel  for  support,  lest  her  weakness  and  remorse 
overwhelm  her. 

"Yes,  you  have  gone  away,"  she  murmured  tremulously. 

IV. 

What  is  that  indefinable  element  in  human  nature  which  enables 
one  to  look  Fate  straight  in  the  face  and  bid  nonchalant  welcome  to 
its  decree?  which  buoys  one  up  in  most  uncertain  trials?  which  forti- 
fies one  with  confidence  in  the  future?  which  inculcates  one  with  deep- 
rooted  conviction  that  dark  storm-clouds  really  presage  calm  peaceful- 
ness  to  come  ?  Hope.  Perhaps,  but  what  is  hope  ?  Resignation.  Ah, 
yes,  but  what  is  resignation?  resignation  of  heart,  mind  and  soul? 
Faith.  Well,  perchance  it  is  Faith — Faith,  thou  shadowy  master- 
phantom  of  men!    Faith,  thou  art  belief  without  substance  1 

Well,  then  it  was  Faith— or  tha,t  which  we  know  by  that  name — 
that  buoyed  up  Jack  Forbes  in  her  most  uncertain  hours;  that 
whispered  words  of  hope  and  encouragement  in  her  ear;  that  stood 
sentinel  at  her  heart's  door  and  challenged  all  forebodings  seeking 
ingress  into  her  soul. 

Faith,  too,  it  was  that  dogged  the  footst?eps  of  Aubrey  Forbes  in 
tropic  fields  of  battle ;  that  kept  alive  his  trust  in  her;  that  enabled  him 
to  endure  his  probation;  that  guided  him  in  the  devious  path  whose 
terminal — Manhood — was  his  goal. 

In  spite  of  her  surrender  to  hopeful  resigfnation,  interminable 
seemed  the  train  of  long,  weary  weeks  that  stalked  by  before  Jacque 
Forbes  learned  of  her  husband's  whereabouts.  In  his  impetuous  haste 
to  sever  old  relations  and  associations  he  had  forgotten  to  advise 
her  of  his  entry  into  the  army ;  in  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  campaign 
and  battle  he  forgot  not  only  her  at  times,  but  also  his  own  identity ; 
so  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  write  her  until  Langdon  advised, 
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practically  ordered  him  to  do  so,  several  months  after  his  advent 
in  the  Philippines. 

It  was  but  a  meager  little  note  Jacque  got,  in  which  Forbes  declared 
(hat  the  temporary  life  of  a  soldier,  hard  and  strenuous  as  that  was, 
was  the  process  which,  if  be  did  not  succumb  to  its  vicissitudes  in  the 
meantime,  would  effect  his  redemption.  It  astounded  her,  of  course, 
that  Forbes  had  taken  such  a  radical  method  to  reclaim  himself,  but, 
since  the  die  was  cast,  shfe  was  glad  of  it.  His  mere  renunciation  of 
the  comforts  that  were  his  to  command  for  the  hard  career  of  a  soldier 
in  the  ranks  was,  to  her  mind,  alone  evidence  of  his  manhood  and 
worth.  Indeed,  Aubrey  Forbes  could  not  have  chosen  a  way  surer 
to  win  the  respect  of  his  wife — ^and  of  the  world,  I  might  add. 

In  the  interim,  in  the  days  of  her  uncertainty  and  self-accusation> 
Jacque  Forbes  had  confided  her  sins  (as  she  termed  her  caprices) 
and  misgivings,  in  a  tear-stained  little  note,  to  her  sister,  from  whom 
she  knew  she  would  get  more  genuine  sympathy  and  consolation  than 
from  her  more  material  and  conventional  mother;  and,  indeed,  the 
countess*  reply,  posted  somewhere  in  China,  was  sympathetic  and  sis- 
terly ;  albeit  she  accused  Jacque  of  having  committed  an  act  of  extreme 
foolishness. 

"However,"  added  the  countess,  reassuringly,  "your  folly  may, 
sooner  or  later,  disclose  some  redeeming  feature — I  mean,  your 
action  may  prove  to  have  been  right  in  the  abstract,  since  Aubrey  took 
it  all  so  sensibly." 

Her  sister's  remarks  had  made  Jacque  feel  somewhat  like  a  foolish 
little  girl;  however,  she  reflected,  Beatrice  had  always  been  out- 
spokenly frank,  a  virtue  or  fault,  whichever  one  may  deem  it,  which 
had  been  neither  modified  by  her  increased  dignity  as  Countess  von 
Biedenfeldt,  nor  suppressed  by  the  diplomacy  which  her  husband  was 
presumed  to  impart  and  reflect  as  a  diplomatist  of  the  first  rank. 

Countess  von  Biedenfeldt — or  "Bey,"  as  Jacque  would  have  re- 
ferred to  her  sister — closed  her  patronizing  letter  with  an  urgent  in- 
vitation to  Jacque  to  visit  her  at  Peking,  and,  indeed,  to  spend  the 
remaining  summer  months  in  the  Chinese  capital. 

"It  will  do  you  a  world  of  good,"  Beatrice  had  enthusiastically 
declared.  "Peking  is  so  full  of  strange  sights  that  will  divert  your 
mind  from  disagreeable  recollections;  so  many  nice  people  in  the 
diplomatic  set  that  you  will  find  interesting." 

Jacque  had  not  given  a  moment's  serious  thought  to  her  sister's 
invitation;  indeed,  having  declined  it,  she  had  dismissed  it  from  her 
mind;  but  discovery  of  Aubrey's  whereabouts  created  new  possibili- 
ties— ^possibilities  of  acceptance.  Jacque  had  no  definite  idea  where  the 
Philippine  archipelago  was  situated,  but  she  knew  vaguely  that  the 
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Philippines,  Japan,  India,  Siam,  Korea  and  China  were  in  the  Orient ; 
hence  a  trip  to  Peking  would  take  her  nearer  Aubrey.  She  resur- 
rected an  old  geography,  a  relic  of  schoolgirl  days,  and  poring  over 
the  map  of  Asia,  quickly  determined  the  relative  geographical  positions 
of  Manila  and  the  Chinese  capital. 

Yes,  she  would  accept  Beatrice's  invitation;  indeed,  she  would 
cable  her  acceptance  immediately;  mails  were  too  slow.  Quickly 
changing  her  house-gown  for  street  apparel,  Jacque,  having  ordered 
her  carriage  meanwhile,  got  into  the  vehicle  and  was  whirled  down- 
town to  the  cable  office.  Few  words  sufficed  to  express  what  she  de- 
sired to  say ;  she  wrote  out  her  message  and  filed  it.  Returning  home, 
she  ordered  her  maid  to  pack  up  her  wardrobe,  gave  directions  neces- 
sary for  the  care  of  the  house  during  her  absence — ^how  long  it  would 
be  she  did  not  say — and  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  Jacque  Forbes, 
accompanied  by  the  inevitable  maid,  of  course,  was  abroad,  en  route 
to  the  Orient. 

V. 

Laymen,  as  a  rule,  have  peculiar  notions  of  things  military.  It  is 
a  popular  idea  that  the  soldier's  life  is  one  of  valiant  deeds,  heroic 
sacrifices,  of  fame  and  glory.  In  fact,  the  average  civilian,  the 
feminine  civilian,  particularly,  is  prone  to  plact  the  soldier  on  a  ped- 
estal above  the  rest  of  mankind  and  crown  him  with  a  halo  of  oflorv. 
It  is  indeed  a  pleasant  illusion  to  both  soldier  and  civilian ;  but  that 
halo  is  very  much  like  the  soap-bubble  I  used  to  blow  from  a  clay-pipe 
in  childhood  days:  prick  it  and  it  dwindles  into  nothingness.  Yes, 
it  is  a  fallacy;  for  the  soldier  is  a  common,  ordinary  mortal,  subject 
to  all  the  emotions  and  passions  of  humanity,  and  soldiering  is  a 
deadly  earnest  business.  It  is  true  that  in  war  the  soldier  experiences 
passions  and  emotions  that  seldom  obtrude  themselves  into  ordinary 
life;  he  comes  into  closer  contact  with  his  fellow-men  and  thus  gains 
a  closer  insight  into  human  nature,  for  what  is  in  a  man  comes  out  in 
battle. 

Aubrey  Forbes,  then,  soon  discovered  that  soldiering  was  a  rather 
more  serious  avocation  than  New  York  club  life;  campaigning  in 
soggy  rice-fields  and  tropic  jungles  quite  diflFerent  from  the  life  of 
ease  and  luxury  he  had  led  prior  to  his  enlistment.  Still,  Forbes 
didn't  complain ;  h-e  realized  that  soldiering  Would  be  the  making  of 
him.  He  endured  hardships  and  privations  with  a  cheerfulness  that 
made  him  popular  with  his  comrades  and  superiors ;  and  his  general 
efficiency  as  a  soldier  won  him  the  promotion  that  Langdon  had 
promised  to  look  after.    In  field  or  trench  when  the  "gugus,"  as  the 
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Filipinos  were  termed  in  soldier  parlance,  deigned  to  lay  aside  their 
rifles  for  a  moment,  Forbes  regaled  his  comrades  with  anecdotes  of 
his  New  York  life,  introducing  humorous  elements  by  vividly  drawn 
contrasts  between  Sergeant  Forbes,  Company  M,  — th  Infantry, 
present,  and  Mr.  Aubrey  Forbes,  man-about-town,  past.  However, 
beneath  his  jocund,  cheerful  exterior  there  was  a  feeling  of  humiliation ; 
yes, downright  humiliation,  engendered  by  the  realization  that  he  stood 
not  on  the  same  plane  of  equality  with  Langdon.  Langdon  was  an 
officer ;  he  an  enlisted  man ;  Langdon  his  immediate  superior  as  com- 
pany commander;  he  a  subordinate  as  one  of  Langdon's  sergeants.  He 
appreciated  that  without  a  distinction  between  officers  and  men  dis- 
cipline could  not  be  maintained;  but  he  deplored  the  necessity  of  a 
discipline  that  formed  an  effective  barrier  between  him  and  his  dear 
friend ;  that  compelled  him  to  stand  in  deferential  attitude  before  his 
old  college-mate,  with  heels  together,  body  erect,  head  elevated ;  that 
compelled  him  to  address  Langdon  with  due  military  formality  as 
"Lieutenant,"  and  be  addressed  in  turn  by  the  latter  with  equal 
formality  as  "Sergeant." 

"It's  galling,  Fre — Lieutenant,  I  mean,"  Forbes  had  expostulated 
upon  one  of  these  many  formal  occasions. 

"No,  it's  not,  Sergeant,"  Langdon  returned  emphatically.  "You'll 
get  used  to  it.  In  fact,  you've  got  to.  You  can't  let  any  petty  prej- 
udices against  discipline — it's  discipline,  mind  you — interfere  with 
your  career  in  the  army.  You've  been  a  good  soldier,  Aub — er — 
Sergeant,  and  if  you  keep  up  your  record  you'll  get  your  commission 
one  of  these  days." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Lieutenant,"  Forbes  replied,  retiring  with  a 
formal  salute.  He  did  not  notice  Langdon's  quiet  smile  as  he  turned 
awav. 

Forbes,  as  Langdon  has  said,  was  a  good  soldier.  Having  over- 
come the  crudity  and  awkwardness  of  a  recruit,  he  won  the  confidence 
not  only  of  Langdon  but  of  other  officers  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, as  well  as  old  veteran  "non-coms,"  who  are,  in  truth,  more 
exacting  than  their  superiors  in  their  demands  upon  the  "rookies."  It 
is  an  acknowledged  military  fact  that  it  takes  a  good  soldier  to  win 
a  non-commissioned  officer's  warrant  in  the  regular  army.  Forbes 
had  won  his  stripes  by  display  of  soldierly  qualities  and  gallantry  in 
action,  and,  though  he  didn't  know  it,  Langdon  had  recommended  him 
for  a  commission  for  a  conspicuous  act  of  bravery,  that  of  having 
rescued  a  wounded  comrade  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  Forbes,  then, 
had  been  tried  and  found  not  wanting;  what  was  in  the  man  had 
come  out. 

While  Langdon  could  not  without  danger  to  his  reputation  for 
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discretion  hold  any  personal  social  intercourse  with  an  enlisted  man 
of  his  command,  he  frequently  referred, '  covertly,  in  official  talks 
with  Forbes,  to  matters  of  personal  interest  to  them  both.  Thus  when 
Langdon,  as  officer  of  the  day,  visited  the  outpost  which  Forbes,  as 
sergeant  of  the  guard,  commanded,  the  former  could  with  propriety 
call  the  latter  aside  to  discuss,  ostensibly,  means  whereby  more  effica- 
cious watch  might  be  kept  upon  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

"Well,  Sergeant,"  said  Langdon  upon  one  of  these  occasions, 
lowering  his  voice,  "have  you  heard  aught  of  Mrs.  Forbes  of  late  ?" 

"Yes,  I  got  a  letter  a  few  days  ago,  L — ^u — ^t — er  Fred,"  Forbes  re- 
turned carefully. 

"Lieutenant,"  corrected  Langdon,  with  a  suggestive  glance  toward 
the  outpost. 

"She's  in  China — Peking,  with  her  sister,"  finished  Forbes  quickly. 

"China  ?" 

"Yes.  Count  von  Biedenfeldt  is  in  Peking  on  some  diplomatic 
business  or  other,  independent  of  the  regular  German  Minister. 
Beatrice  asked  Jack  to  visit  her  and  she's  there  now." 

"China — Peking,"  mused  Langdon,  looking  curiously  at  Forbes. 
"Forbes — er.  Sergeant,  I  mean,"  he  pursued  with  an  emphatic  gesture, 
"do  you  know  that  there's  h — 1  to  pay  in  China?" 

"No!"  interrupted  Forbes  impetuously. 

"And  that  we're  under  secret  orders  to  go  there,"  Langdon  con- 
tinued, "if  things  don't  change  ?  if  the  Chinese  authorities  don't  sup- 
press the  'Boxers'  pretty  d — ^n  soon?" 

Forbes  interposed  another  emphatic  "No!" 

"Well,  we  are,"  Langdon  concluded. 

Forbes,  with  rifle  resting  against  his  thigh,  campaign  hat  pushed 
back  from  his  forehead,  stood  facing  Langdon.  Doubt,  agony,  ap- 
prehension were  depicted  in  his  face. 

"Well,  Sergeant,"  Langdon  finally  interrupted  with  kindly  em- 
phasis, "you'd  better  go  back  to  your  outpost.  Carry  out  my  orders 
and  report  any  unusual  occurrence,"  which  was  Langdon's  way  of  in- 
dicating that  the  interview  was  over.  Instantly  the  soldier  became 
dominant  in  Forbes. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  raising  his  rifle  to  his  right  shoulder  and 
saluting  respectfully  as  Langdon  wheeled  about  and  withdrew. 

Current  histor>'  will  have  familiarized  you  with  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  government  did  not  suppress  the  "Boxers,"  but  rather  suf- 
fered the  fiendish  "Knights  of  the  Big  Sword"  (Tai  Tou  Houi)  to 
suppress  it ;  that  hordes  of  yellow-skinned  fanatics,  led  by  a  prince  of 
mongrel  blood  and  breed,  swept  over  the  Celestial  Empire,  spreading 
ruin,  carnage  and  disaster  over  the  land,  devastating  plain  and  city, 
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pillaging,  murdering  and  ravaging,  committing  atrcxrious  horrors 
upon  white  and  yellow  alike ;  that  an  army  of  fiends-incarnate  besieged 
the  imperial  city,  intent  upon  annihilating,  with  rifle,  cannon  and 
firebrand,  those  Anglo-Saxons  who  had  taken  refuge  within  its  walls ; 
and  finally,  current  history  will  have  informed  you  that  the  — th  In- 
fantry comprised  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  relief  force  dispatched 
thither  from  Manila. 

History,  however,  in  spite  of  its  details,  didn't  tell  you  that  Forbes 
— Second  Lieutenant  Forbes — was  the  "shave-tail,"  as  the  junior  sub- 
altern is  jocularly  called,  of  his  regiment  when  it  disembarked  at  Taku. 
Well,  he  was,  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  that  gallant  expeditionary 
force  more  impatiently  eager  than  was  Forbes  to  throw  himself  into 
the  conflict,  to  measure  swords  with  the  yellow  foe  and  be  on  his  way 
to  Peking.  In  the  opinion  of  his  superior  officers  such  an  admirable 
spirit,  such  consuming  enthusiasm  and  zealousness  as  he  displayed 
were  only  natural  in  an  ambitious  young  officer;  but  Langdon  knew 
that  it  was  something  more  potent  than  love  of  conflict  that  kindled  the 
blood  in  Forbes'  veins  and  stirred  the  spirit  of  unrest  within  his  soul. 


VI. 

*Tien-Tsin!  What  a  panoramic  picture  is  flashed  upon  memory's 
canvas  by  that  magic  name,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  its  sacrifices 
to  fanaticism !  Its  mere  sound  enchants,  seizes  and  holds  imagination's 
eye  and  sends  it  wandering  o'er  a  scene  of  indescribable  horror,  in 
which  the  gladiator.  Life,  and  the  specter.  Death,  contend  for  suprem- 
acy. Tien-Tsin!  It  assails  memory's  ear  with  pandemonium  of 
human  cries,  cries  of  life!  of  death!  of  mortal  agony!  of  exultant 
victory!  Ti^n-Tsin!  Its  din  of  battle  goes  reverberating  through 
memory's  hall  with  clash  of  steel  upon  steel,  with  cannon's  roar  and 
crash  of  musketry.  Tien-Tsin !  Why,  its  very  sight  thrusts  aside  the 
veil  of  forgetfulness  and  reveals  again  to  memory's  vision  that  pan- 
orama of  massacre,  rapine,  carnage  and  death.  Tien-Tsin !  Holocaust 
of  innocent  lives,  yellow  and  white,  old  and  young ! 

Memory — plague  it! — paints  that  scene  in  vivid,  living  lines;  its 
ranks  of  living,  moving  men,  begrimed  with  blood  and  dirt,  impelled 
by  that  incongruous  desire  to  live  and  yet  to  kill,  advance  and  halt, 
take  aim,  advance  and  halt  again ;  here  and  there  a  leaden  missile  hits 
its  mark  and  sends  some  gallant  soul  to  its  rest;  here  and  there 
another,  disabled  only,  sinks  into  the  grime  and  dirt  to  see  his  comrades 

*  Tien-Tsin  will  go  down  into  history  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  unique  battles 
in  the  annals  of  warfare ;  it  marked  the  first  instance  in  modern  history  of  the  world 
wherein  all  the  great  civilized  nations,  the  Bast  and  West,  the  North  and  South,  united  in  a 
common  cause  and  battled  side  by  side  against  a  common  enemy. 
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rushing  by,  shooting,  yelling,  cursing;  here  and  there  another,  hit  to 
be  sure,  goes  on  unmindful  of  his  wound,  lost  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
battle;  here  and  there  another  still,  oblivious  of  dead,  dying,  living, 
of  himself,  transformed  into  a  mere  automaton,  conscious  only  of  his 
power  to  feel  and  manipulate  that  agent  of  death  gripped  in  his  hand, 
goes  on  and  on  with  eyes  riveted  upon  the  yellow  foe  swarming  the 
ramparts  of  that  frowning  wall;  aye,  so  men  strive  on  in  battle  till 
death  finds  them  or  life,  in  the  end,  retains  them. 

If  *"war  is  hell,"  battle  is  a  whirlpool  of  human  passions,  whose 
vortex,  inexorable,  irresistible,  sucks  men  down  into  a  strife  which, 
while  it  lasts,  .throttles  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  impregnates  the 
mind,  the  heart,  the  soul  with  a  fiendish  desire  to  slay,  to  see  the 
en«my  biting  the  dust.  Into  Tien-T sin's  whirlpool  of  battle  plunged 
Aubrey  Forbes,  cursing  his  foes,  encouraging  his  men,  leading  them 
on  and  on  in  spite  of  the  storm  of  leaden  missiles  belched  forth  by 
that  black  wall.  He  thought  not  of  himself,  only  of  his  men ;  he  was 
here  and  there,  now  kneeling  beside  some  stricken  one  ministering  to 
his  wants,  mingling  sobs  with  curses  the  while;  now  up  urging  his 
men  forward;  now  crouching  with  them  behind  some  earthy  projec- 
tion, directing  their  fire  deliberately,  carefully  upon  that  yellow-lined 
fringe  of  the  wall.  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  above  din  and  cry  of  battle, 
he  heard  a  cry  which  chilled  the  blood  in  his  veins. 

"Oh !  my  God !" 

He  looked  whence  it  came  and  saw  Langdon  throw  up  his  hands, 
stagger  and  sink  into  the  mire  of  the  rice-field.  In  an  instant  Forbes 
was  beside  him. 

**Where  are  you  hurt  ?"  he  asked  tremulously. 

Langdon*s  reply  was  but  a  whisper.  Forbes  tore  open  the  blue 
flannel  shirt  and  bared  Langdon's  breast.  It  was  covered  with  blood : 
the  bullet  had  entered  the  right  breast.  With  deft,  solicitous  fingers 
Forbes  applied  a  first-aid  bandage  and  thus  staunched  the  flow  of 
blood.  Removing  the  whisky-flask  from  the  strap  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  he  moistened  Langdon's  pale  lips  and  forehead  with  the 
liquor,  weeping  meanwhile  over  his  stricken  friend  like  a  mother  over 
her  dying  child,  unmindful  of  the  bullets  spattering  around  him  or 
the  cannon's  roar  above  him.  Presently  Langdon  stirred;  color  strug- 
gled into  the  wan  cheeks ;  life  quivered  on  the  closed  lids.  Finally  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  beheld  Forbes  bending  over  him. 

"You,  Aubrey?"  he  murmured  faintly. 

"Yes,  Fred,"  he  said  gently ;  "you  were  hit,  but  you'll  be  all  right 
again  pretty  soon." 

"Yes,  of  course  I  will,"  declared  Langdon  with  returning  strength. 

*  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman'B  characterization  of  war. 
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**What  are  you  doing  here,  though  ?    Why  aren't  you  with  the  com- 
pany ?" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Fred,"  Forbes  protested  softly ;  "I  turned  the 
company  over  to  the  first  sergeant.    It's  only  a  little  bit  ahead." 

"Oh,"  sighed  Langdon,  closing  his  eyes.     Forbes  poured  some 
more  liquor  between  his  lips  and  bathed  his  face  with  it. 
Fred  ?"  he  whispered. 
Yes,"  was  the  hardly  audible  reply. 
Do  you  feel  strong  enough  to  be  carried  back  ?" 

Langdon  nodded  in  assent.  Forbes  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  and 
holding  Langdon 's  yielding,  pliant  body  vertically  in  front  of  him,  thus 
shielding  him  with  his  own,  he  started  across  that  bullet-swept,  blood- 
.soaked  field.  Careless  of  himself  and  his  own  danger,  fearful  only 
lest  one  of  those  leaden  pellets  whining  above  and  around  him  find 
lodgment  in  his  burden,  Forbes  struggled  on,  kneeling  now  and  again 
to  rest  in  the  mud  and  mire.  Rising  and  staggering  on,  kneeling, 
rising  and  staggering  on  again,  he  finally  got  out  of  the  zone  of  nre 
and,  at  length,  neared  the  reserve,  which  lay  sheltered  behind  the  mud- 
walls  of  a  little  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Peiho.  When  he  was 
recognized  as  the  bearer  of  a  wounded,  perhaps  dying,  comrade, 
Americans,  Britons,  Russians  and  Japs  rushed  forward  with  wild 
cheers  to  assist  him;  buit  he  only  smiled  in  recognition  of  their  ap- 
plause and  proffer  of  help  and,  refusing  to  surrender  his  burden, 
carried  Langdon  to  the  emergency  hospital  nearby.  Here,  then,  giving 
his  friend  over  to  the  surgeons,  he  stopped  a  moment  and  wiped  the 
grime  and  blood  from  his  face ;  then,  taking  a  last  look  at  Langdon's 
pale  face,  he  turned  reluctantly  away  and  edged  his  way  out  of  the 
crowd  of  soldiers  gathered  about  him.  He  paid  no  heed  to  their 
words  and  looks  of  sympathy ;  he  didn't  want  them  to  see  his  emotion ; 
his  grief  was  too  deep  for  words  or  tears. 

"Where  away  ?"  yelled  an  officer  after  him. 

"Back  to  my  company,"  he  cried  in  return,  and  fled  stealthily  back 
to  his  men  and  the  black,  frowning  wall  of  Tien-Tsin. 

When  night  shrouded  Tien-Tsin  in  darkness  vultures  in  human 
form  swooped  down  upon  the  city;  Death's  specter  stalked  athwart 
that  somber  field,  and  Langdon's  spirit  walked  arm  in  arm  away  with 
it — to  heaven  or  hell. 

vn. 

Imprisoned  by  its  own  ancient  wall,  with  its  ruined  pagoda-top- 
ped portals;  with  its  sacred  precincts  of  "forbidden  ground,"  con- 
secrated to  centuries  of  decay,   retrogression,  sin  and  debauchery, 
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forbidden  no  more;  with  its  idolatry  and  fanaticism;  with  its 
seething  mass  of  sluggish,  retrograding  yellow  humanity,  Peking,  like 
some^eat  yellow  serpent  of  which  it  is  symbolical,  lies  beaten^  cowed, 
subdued  beneath  the  heel  of  the  "foreign  devils,"  aye,  devils  whose  ire 
it  aroused  with  its  criminal  depredations,  with  its  murder  and  torture 
of  innocents,  with  its  rapine  and  massacre.  Within  its  ancient  wall, 
which  has  marked  the  steady  decay  and  witnessed  the  inevitable  doom 
of  a  once  great  nation,  peace  now  reigns ;  civilization  is  searching  out 
its  nooks  of  evil,  debauchery  and  idolatry;  sentinels  of  peace  and 
progress  stand  guard  at  its  portals  and  keep  watch  upon  its  ruined 
old  wall.  Peking,  thy  doom,  and  thy  redemption,  perchance,  over- 
took thee  in  the  guise  of  the  "Foreign  Devil !" 

Strange  devil  this,  whom  the  gods  blessed  and  spurred  on  to 
victory;  strange  men  these  whom  no  obstacle  could  thwart;  strange 
children  of  satan  these  who  scaled  thy  ancient  wall  and  crushed  thy 
fanatic  hosts  and  sent  them  rushing  off  in  precipitous  flight!  For- 
eign devils,  indeed!  Confucius,  thy  own  worldly-wise  old  prophet, 
would  have  called  them  Men! 

Still,  perhaps,  some  spirit  of  deviltry  and  revenge  animated  those 
stalwart  battalions  that  stormed  Peking's  walls  and  battered  down 
its  portals ;  that  drove  Prince  Tuan's  hordes  of  wild-eyed  fanatics  be- 
fore them  like  some  great  storm  drives  the  chaff  of  the  fields  before 
it.  If  not  the  devil's,  some  equally  potent  spirit  animated  every  man 
of  that  diversified  body  which  snatched  Peking  from  the  dragon's 
grasp  and  delivered  that  little  company  of  Anglo-Saxons  from  the 
jaws  which  were  ready  to  devour  it. 

For  one  only  may  I  speak  with  knowledge:  it  was  deviltry,  re- 
venge and  love  commingled  which  animated  him  and  spurred  him  on 
against  the  foe.  Forbes  was  a  very  demon  in  the  fray,  charging, 
routing  and  driving  his  yellow  foemen  before  him,  till,  at  length,  one 
solid  portal  barred  his  way.  Scarcely  had  shot  and  shell  made  an 
embrasure,  than  through  it  he  sprang  with  his  company  of  valiant 
followers  at  his  back,  charging  the  skulking  few  fanatics  that  op- 
posed him. 

"Cease  firing !" 

It  was  that  shrill,  imperative  command,  borne  on  the  trumpet  blast, 
which  announced  the  victory.  Tuan's  forces  were  in  full  retreat; 
Peking  was  ours. 

Forbes  stopped  and  looked  about  him.  In  his  excitemdnt  he  had 
taken  little  note  of  his  surroundings  whose  strange  mediaeval  aspect 
now  engrossed  his  mind — to  the  exclusion  of  but  one  inquiring 
thought : 

"Where's  the  legation,  I  wonder?"  he  murmured. 
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"Don't  know,  Lieutenant " 

He  turned  and  found  that  it  was  the  Colonel's  orderly  who  had 
interposed  reply  to  his  scarcely  audible  query.  Forbes  returned  the 
soldier's  salute. 

"Don't  know,  Lieutenant,"  repeated  the  orderly ;  "but  the  Colonel's 
compliments,  sir,  and  orders,  sir,  to  march  through  that  gate  to  the 
legation,  sir ;  and  the  regiment  wnll  follow  you,  sir." 

Forbes,  looking  toward  the  point  indicated  by  the  messenger,  ob- 
served that  the  gate  swarmed  with  white-uniformed  marines,  and  that 
above  it  the  stars  and  stripes  fluttered  in  the  sultry  breeze.  Forming 
his  company  of  dusty,  dirty,  begrimed  men,  he  started  off,  and,  in  a 
moment,  filed  through  the  portal  and  up  Legation  street.  Briton's 
soldiery — Welsh  Fusiliers  and  Bengal  Lanciers — ^had  but  a  few  mo- 
ments before  traversed  the  street,  and  now  as  Forbes,  with  his  com- 
pany leading  the  regiment,  filed  by,  each  side  of  the  thoroughfare  was 
lined  with  wild,  enthusiastic  Anglo-Saxons,  civilians  and  soldiers. 
Inside  and  without  the  legation  grounds,  with  its  tiled  palisade 
wrecked  here  and  there  by  shot  and  shell,  its  gaps  filled  up  with  sand- 
bags, swarmed  an  assemblage  of  people  gone  daft  with  joy.  What 
a  scene!  What  a  dramatic  denouement  to  a  real-life  drama  which 
another  day,  perforce,  would  have  turned  into  a  somber  tragedy! 
Words  do  not  exist,  or  at  least  they  are  not  at  my  command,  with 
which  to  describe  the  feelings  of  that  gathering,  whose  pale,  care- 
worn, haggard  faces  were  creased  with  lines  of  past  suflFering  and  un- 
certainty. Strong  men  and  women  wept  tears  of  joy ;  some  were  too 
deeply  moved  for  tears. 

Forbes  scrutinized  that  gathering  with  longing  eyes  in  quest  of  one 
familiar  face.  In  his  impatience  for  a  sight  of  it  his  search  seemed 
futile;  an  overwhelming  fear  seized  him  and  darkness  crowded  upon 
his  senses.  Presently  a  phantom-figure  flashed  meteor-like  across 
his  vision — it  was  Jack! 

There  was  none  of  that  novelistic  exclamatory  nonsense  of 
"Aubrey !" — "Jack !"  He  merely  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
in  the  presence  of  them  all,  rescued  and  rescuers.  He  turned  and 
faced  his  bedraggled,  foot-sore  men,  who  had  followed  him  through 
thick  and  thin  and  shared  with  him  hazards  and  dangers  of  battle,  and 
with  whom  he  now  wanted  to  share  his  new-found  happiness. 

"Mrs.  Forbes,  men,"  he  said,  indicating  Jack. 

And  while  they  smiled  and  cheered  approval  she  pressed  his  hand 
and  looked  into  his  face. 

"Aubrey,  you  are  a  Man !"  she  whispered. 
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A    PARALLEL    TO    THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
WAR— THE  STRUGGLE  IN   THE 

PHILIPPINES.  * 

(From  the  London  Fortnightly  Review.) 

While  the  British  army  has  been  at  work  conquering,  or  endeavoring 
to  conquer  the  Boer  republics,  another  conflict  of  much  the  same 
nature  has  been  dragging  out  its  weary  length  in  the  Far  East.  The 
American  campaign  against  the  insurgent  Filipinos  opened  eight 
months  before  the  South  African  war,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  as 
vet  to  have  neared  its  conclusion.  So  late  as  Xoveml^er  last,  General 
Chaffee,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army  in  the  Philip- 
pines, reported  that  no  troops  could  be  withdra^v^^,  and  critics  in  the 
United  States  who  dot  his  i's  are  adding  that  further  reinforcements 
are  imperatively  required. 

The  theatre  of  war  in  the  Far  East  differs  in  many  respects  from 
that  in  South  Africa.  The  area  of  the  Philippine  group,  which  is 
made  up  of  over  two  thousand  islands  of  varying  size,  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Transvaal,  and  so  is  much  smaller  than  the  South 
African  field,  of  war.  The  lines  of  division,  which  we  in  South 
Africa  have  been  compelled  to  create  artificially  by  means  of  chains 
of  bkxrkhous^^s,  so  as  to  split  up  the  Boer  territories  into  a  numl-)er  of 
manageable  areas,  are  supplied  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines  by  the 
sea.  The  largest  and  most  imix>rtant  island  is  Luzon,  which  is  a 
little  smaller  in  extent  than  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  here  the 
Filipino  insurrection  has  its  headquarters.  One  of  the  other  large 
islands,  Mindanao,  has  scarcely  as  yet  been  touched  by  the  Americans. 
In  the  days  of  the  Spanish  domination,  it  was  virtually  independent, 
notwithstanding  perennial  fighting  and  innumerable  attempts  to  sub- 
due it. 

In  South  Africa  we  have  at  least  a  temperate  climate,  and  a 
country  which  can  everywhere  be  traversed  by  wheeled  vehicles.  But 
in  the  Philippines  the  climate  is  tropical,  intensely  hot  and  damp, 

•  Reprinted  by  arrangement  with  the  Leonard-Scott  Publishing  Co.,  of  New  York, 
the  American  publishers  of  the  London  Fortnightly  Review. 
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and  not  particularly  healthy  for  white  men.  At  the  same  time  the 
country  is  covered  with  dense  forest,  and  away  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Manila  and  one  or  two  other  towns,  there  were,  when  the 
war  began,  no  roads  of  any  kind.  The  people,  again,  are  not  of 
European  descent,  and  speak  a  great  number  of  languages,  none  of 
which  could  be  understood  by  the  Americans.  The  total  population 
was  very  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Boer  republics ;  it  has  been 
variously  stated  at  from  five  and  one-half  to  eight  millions  of  in- 
habitants. This  is  about  twenty  times  the  total  Dutch  population  of 
South  Africa.  To  an  army  campaigning  in  the  Philippines,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  problem  of  guarding  long  lines  of  communication, 
which  has  proved  so  troublesome  to  our  South  African  field  force, 
does  not  present  itself,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  sea  at  every 
point.  No  place  in  the  archipelago  is  more  than  seventy  miles  from 
the  water,  which  is  commanded  by  the  American  navy. 

Long  before  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  General  Otis,  who 
commanded  the  American  expeditionary  force  at  Manila,  foresaw 
trouble.  Aguinaldo,  the  Teader  of  the  Tagals,  who  are  the  most 
warlike  tribe  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  had  been  perfectly  content  to 
use  the  Americans  to  get  rid  of  the  Spaniards,  but  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  quietly  accepting  King  Stork  in  place  of  King 
Log.  Had  vigorous  steps  been  taken  to  prove  to  him  that  the 
American  government  knew  its  own  mind  and  was  determined  to 
annex  the  Philippines,  it  is  just  possible  that  there  would  have  been 
no  serious  fighting.  But  Congress  and  the  President  hesitated,  and 
the  only  instructions  sent  to  General  Otis  appear  to  have  directed 
him  to  avoid,  at  all  costs,  taking  any  step  which  might  have  been 
interpreted  by  the  pro-Filipino  and  anti-national  party  in  the  United 
States  as  an  act  of  aggression.  In  September,  1898,  General  Otis 
telegraphed  to  Washington,  "force  sufficient  for  present  purposes,  but 
contingencies  may  arise  difficult  to  meet.'*  His  small  army  was  there- 
fore slightly  strengthened.  All  the  winter  of  1898,  Aguinaldo  was 
importing  arms  and  organizing  his  forces,  unmolested.  An  American 
expedition  to  Ilo-Ilo  in  the  island  of  Panay  found  his  dusky  troops  in 
possession,  and  withdrew  without  attempting  to  dislodge  them. 

As  the  Americans  showed  themselves  so  averse  to  determined 
action,  Agninaldo's  audacity  grew,  just  as  did  Mr.  Kruger*s  about 
the  very  same  epoch.  A  proclamation,  issued  by  General  Otis  on 
January  4th,  1899,  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over 
the  Philippines,  was  received  by  him  with  something  approaching 
derision.  Indeed,  he  issued  a  counter-proclamation  in  which  he 
repudiated  the  rights  of  America  and  made  a  personal  attack  upon 
General  Otis.     As  a  further  act  of  defiance,  a  number  of  Tagal 
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women  sent  in  a  document  to  the  General,  in  which,  quite  in  the 
Boer  fashion,  they  protested  that  when  all  the  Filipino  men  were 
killed  in  the  sacred  cause  of  independence,  they,  themselves,  would 
take  the  field.  In  Manila  itself — as  at  Capetown  later  in  our  own 
war — a  huge  conspiracy  was  hatched  by  the  Filipino  sjonpathizers 
under  the  very  noses  of  the  American  army.  Arms  for  the  con- 
spirators were  smuggled  into  the  city.  General  Otis'  hands  were  tied 
by  the  orders  to  take  no  aggressive  step,  but  he  watched  the  con- 
spirators closely,  and  made  counter-preparations.  Warnings  from 
all  quarters  reached  him;  the  Filipinos  were  busy  removing  their 
women  and  children;  yet  all  the  assistance  that  came  to  him  from 
Washington  was  the  valuable  information  that  the  United  States 
had  "accepted  the  Philippines  from  a  high  sense  of  duty  in  the  interests 
of  their  inhabitants  and  for  humanity  and  civilization." 

Such  being  the  situation,  stern  merciless  action  of  the  kind  rendered 
painfully  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Central  Asia  khanates 
and  Manchuria  by  the  Russians,  might  have  convinced  the  Filipinos 
that  the  United  States  were  not  to  be  played  with.  But  stern  action 
was  forbidden.  General  Otis  could  only  wait  for  the  Filipinos  to 
show  their  hand,  which  they  did  speedily.  On  February  4th,  1899, 
they  attacked  the  American  picket-line  in  front  of  Manila,  and  the  war 
began. 

At  this  date  the  American  force  in  the  archipelago  was  21,000 
strong,  but  of  that  total  many  men  were  upon  the  sick  list,  so  that 
the  actual  effectives  did  not  exceed  14,000.  Of  these  again,  3,000 
were  needed  in  Manila  to  maintain  order  there,  leaving  as  the  avail- 
able field  force  11,000  men.  This  was  not  a  large  total,  but  then, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  were  no  extensive  lines  of  communication  to 
be  guarded.  Moreover,  the  American  troops  were  of  the  very  highest 
quality.  A  Japanese  officer  who  saw  them  at  Peking  said  of  them 
that,  if  oflF  the  battlefield  they  were  the  worst  troops  he  had  ever  met, 
on  it  they  were  the  best.  Highly  paid,  recruited  from  an  intelligent  and 
well-educated  class,  officered  by  men  who  were  "instruit"  and  masters 
of  their  art — for  the  American  officer  is  not  given  up  to  sports,  and 
is  usually  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  his  profession — ^they  were  in 
courage  and  resource  the  equals  of  the  best  of  our  colonial  troops  in 
South  Africa,  while  they  had  on  their  side  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  discipline.  The  volunteers  were  much  inferior  to  the  regulars,  but 
had,  by  January,  1899,  ^^"^^  ^  sufficient  time  under  arms  to  acquire 
the  training  which  is  needed  to  make  the  good  soldier. 

The  American  force,  then,  had  quality,  if  not  quantity,  on  its  side. 
Nor  were  the  numbers  opposed  to  it  large.  Aguinaldo  at  this  date 
was  estimated  to  dispose  of  20,000  to  30,000  men,  and  he  had  the 
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disadvantage  of  the  exterior  lines,  while  he  had  no  navy  at  his  back, 
and  could  not  rapidly  transfer  his  forces  from  point  to  point. 

The  first  actions,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  went  in  favor  of 
the  Americans.  With  250  casualties  they  drove  back  the  Filipinos 
from  Manila,  killing,  wounding,  or  taking  prisoners  no  less  than 
3,000  of  them.  Even  at  this  point  there  was  great  danger  in  the 
rear.  During  the  progress  of  the  battle  of  Manila  attempts  at  an 
insurrection  were  made  by  the  secret  Filipino  organizations  within 
the  city,  and  the  American  military  police  had  to  open  fire  and  kill 
or  wound  sixty  men  before  the  insurgents  would  disperse.  After  the 
battle  Colonel  Smith  pursued  too  vigorously,  and  was  in»  consequence 
almost  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  who  rallied  in  a  surprising  manner  in 
spite  of  the  blow  which  had  been  dealt  them.  In  the  city  trouble 
was  again  seething,  and  it  became  known  to  the  American  staff  that 
a  fresh  attack  on  Manila  had  been  planned  by  Aguinaldo's  troops 
from  without  and  the  secret  organizations  within.  It  seemed  wisest, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  take  the  offensive,  and  accordingly 
General  MacArthur  advanced  upon  and  captured  Caloocan.  But  only 
a  few  days  passed  before  the  Filipinos  were  causing  fresh  annoyance 
in  Manila.  They  had  planned  a  general  rising,  which  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  massacre  of  all  the  Americans,  for  February  22d. 
Shortly  after  dark  that  night  fires  broke  out  in  all  directions ;  when 
the  fire  engines  arrived  the  hoses  were  repeatedly  cut,  and  "sniping" 
commenced.  The  Americans  put  out  the  fires  and  fell  upon  the 
nearest  body  of  insurgents,  numbering  1,000,  of  whom  500  were  placed 
hors  de  combat.  This  terrible  punishment  brought  peace  for  some 
months  to  Manila. 

After  much  desultory  fighting,  reinforcements  arrived  from 
America,  and  an  advance  northwards  began  against  Malolos,  where 
the  Filipinos  had  their  chief  base.  The  town  was  entered  by  General 
MacArthur  on  March  31st.  The  Filipino  government,  however,  had 
removed  its  archives  and  property,  and  had  set  fire  to  the  place. 
The  Filipinos  proceeded,  in  exact  anticipation  of  the  strategy  followed 
by  the  Boers,  to  attack  the  railway  running  from  Malolos  to  Manila, 
which  had  been  repaired  by  the  Americans,  and  continually  cut  it. 
General  Otis  reported  that  his  forces,  now  25,000  strong,  were  in- 
sufficient to  enable  him  to  guard  it.  So  awkward  did  General  Mac- 
Arthur  s  predicament  at  the  rail-head  become  that  General  Lawton 
had  to  be  sent  to  his  aid  with  4,000  men  drawn  from  the  line  of  com- 
munications. The  difficulties  of  campaigning  in  the  Philippines  are 
illustrated  by  the  records  of  Lawton's  march.  "Soon  after  leaving 
Novaliches,"  says  the  official  report,  "his  road,  a  well-defined  and 
prominent  one  on  all  Spanish  maps,  became  a  trail,  crossing  or  passing 
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through  rice  patches,  swampy  country  and  unbridged  streams,  over 
which  his  advance  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  difficulty."  As* 
soon  as  MacArthur  felt  the  support  of  Lawton's  advance,  he  was  able 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  Calumpit  on  April  28th.  But  he  failed  to 
deal  any  crushing  blow,  and  finally  came  to  a  standstill  in  May,  at 
San  Fernando,  reporting  that  his  men  were  worn  out  with  hard  fight- 
ing, and  that  many  of  them  were  on  the  sick  list.  There  were  no  troops 
to  reinforce  him;  indeed  General  Otis  had  just  been  ordered  to  send 
home  his  volunteers.  This  order  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry 
out,  but  the  incident  reminds  us  of  what  has  happened  at  every  turn  in 
South  Africa,  where  seasoned  troops  have  been  again  and  again  with- 
drawn, sometimes  to  obtain  political  advantages,  by  ministers  who  did 
not  fully  understand  the  gravity  of  the  position.  The  mischief  in  each 
case  probably  comes  from  the  management  of  a  war  by  men  who  are 
quite  ignorant  of  military  matters  and  strategy.  When  they  were  not 
allowed  to  return,  the  volunteers,  like  some  of  our  yeomanry,  became 
restive  or  fell  ill.  General  Otis  reports  that  in  June,  one  of  Mac- 
Arthur's  battalions  had  30  per  cent,  out  of  873  officers  and  men  sick 
at  Mafiila ;  another  30  per  cent,  sick  at  San  Fernando,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder there  were  not  eight  men  in  each  company  fit  to  endure  one 
day's  march. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  campaign^ 
since  for  that  purpose  a  stout  volume  would  be  required.  All  that 
can  be  given  here  is  the  broad  outline  of  the  war.  But  aifairs  were  in 
this  month  of  May  in  a  very  bad  way.  The  American  force  was 
much  too  small  to  make  real  progress  in  Luzon,  and  outside  that 
island  there  was  virtually  anarchy.  In  Cebu,  for  instance,  the  diminu- 
tive American  garrison  was  compelled  to  look  on  while  the  insurgents 
grew  in  numbers  and  daring.  At  the  end  of  May,  however,  rein- 
forcements began  to  arrive,  and  on  June  ist  the  total  American  force 
stood  at  34,200  men.  Even  now  General  Otis  was  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  troubles.  He  was  told  by  Washington  that  he  must 
send  back  the  volunteers  without  delay.  The  administration  was 
afraid  that  their  continued  detention  in  the  East  might  have  awkward 
political  results,  and  the  Presidential  election  of  the  following  year 
could  not  be  left  out  of  sight.  But  the  volunteers  numbered  no  less 
than  16,000  men.  Their  departure  must  so  weaken  the  army  that  it 
would  l)e  unable  to  attempt  offensive  operations.  So,  all  through  June 
and  July,  General  Otis  was  obliged  to  mark  time  while  his  dilatory 
government  was  making  up  its  mind  to  reinforce  him  and  scraping 
together  reinforcements. 

The  credulity  of  democracy  was  shown  in  the  American  adminis- 
tration's touching  belief  that  all  that  was  required  in  the  case  of  the 
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Filipinos  was  an  extra  large  dose  of  "conciliation."    Though  there  is 
a  line  in  Lowell  which  runs — 


tt 


Conciliation — it  just  means  being  kicked," 


the  American  government  took  a  step  at  the  very  outset,  the  result 
of  which  we  may  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Anti-British  party 
in  this  country.  It  is  precisely  what  they  are  always  clamoring  for 
England  to  do  in  South  Africa.  A  commission  of  worthy  and 
conciliatory  politicians  was  sent  out  to  Manila,  where  Admiral  Dewey 
and  General  Otis  were  added  to  its  ranks.  It  announced  to  the 
misguided  Filipinos  that  the  United  States  was  in  the  archipelago  to 
promote  Filipino  **well-being  and  happiness."  The  autonomy  of  the 
natives  was  guaranteed,  but  they  were  informed  that  they  must  accept 
the  suzerainty  of  the  United  States.  I  regret  to  have  to  add  that 
the  Filipinos  laughed  at  these  promises,  and  declared  that  they  would 
accept  nothing  short  of  independence.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
at  every  turn  the  Filipinos  were  backed  up  by  traitors  in  the  United 
States,  who  openly  prayed  for  the  defeat  of  their  own  countrymen, 
and  circulated  falsehoods  as  to  the  cruelty  and  cowardice  of  the 
American  troops,  worthy  of  a  certain  Pro-Boer *s  brilliant  imagination. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  war  would  have  lasted  six  months  but  for  this 
political  support,  which  encouraged  the  enemy  to  persist,  in  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Bryan  would  come  into  power  in  1900,  and  would  then 
give  them  back  their  independence. 

Already  in  August,  1899,  General  Otis  had  in  some  measure 
gauged  the  truth  about  the  insurrection.  In  his  report  of  that  date  he 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  are 
contemptible  in  their  power  for  mischief.  The  really  disquieting 
fact  is  that  the  population  are  "intoxicated  with  the  cry  for  indepen- 
dence and  self-government."  In  response  to  that  cry — and  we  may 
guess  to  political  pressure  from  his  Government — ^he  had  been  obliged 
to  set  up  civil  administration  in  Manila,  in  "loyal"  Filipino  hands. 
The  same  privilege  was  accorded  to  the  other  important  places,  under 
American  military  supervision. 

At  the  end  of  July  reinforcements  arrived,  but  the  rainy  season 
was  then  in  full  swing  and  little  could  be  done  till  it  had  ended. 
With  a  total  of  30,000  men,  at  the  end  "of  September  operations  were 
resumed.  Porlac  and  Tarlac  were  captured;  columns  scoured 
southern  Luzon,  and  on  November  24th  General  Otis  reported  to 
Washington,  in  strangely  familiar  terms,  that  the  whole  of  central 
Luzon  was  in  the  hands  of  the  American  authorities,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Filipino  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Treas- 
urer were  prisoners,  that  only  small  bands  of  the  enemy  remained  in 
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arms  and  were  flying  in  all  directions  before  the  American  troops, 
while  Aguinaldo  was  a  mere  fugitive  with  but  a  diminutive  escort. 
At  once  the  ports  of  the  island  were  opened  to  commerce,  thereby 
enabling  the  Filipinos  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. We  are  not  told  whether  General  Otis  approved  of  this 
measure. 

All  through  the  dry  season  in  the  winter  of  1899-1900  he  con- 
tinued to  press  the  scattered  bands  to  the  utmost,  till,  in  May,  he 
left  the  archipelago,  handing  over  his  command  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  In  an  interview  on  his  way  home  he  gave  his  views  on  the 
situation  in  terms  which  will  recall  Lord  Roberts's  speech  at  Cape- 
town. He  said  that  though  his  frame  of  mind  was  pessimistic  he 
thought  "the  thing  entirely  over."  He  could  not  see,  he  added,  how 
the  enemy  could  reorganize  or  concentrate.  Aguinaldo's  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  had  told  him  that  "the  United  States  was  neces- 
sary to  the  Philippines,  and  that  the  Filipinos  were  merely  fighting  for 
the  best  terms."  For  his  optimism  he  has  since  been  severely  blamed, 
especially  for  the  statement  that  it  would  be  possible  to  send  home 
all  the  volunteers  who  then  remained,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  replace  them.  But  he  seems  to  have  spoken  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  all  men  are  apt  to  err. 

It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  the  Filipinos  had  scattered  of 
set  purpose.  At  a  council  of  war  held  at  Bayambang  in  November, 
1899,  they  decided  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  their  resistance 
upon  regular  lines,  and  their  army  was  therefore  disbanded,  generals 
and  men  returning  to  their  own  provinces,  to  organize  the  people 
"for  general  resistance  by  means  of  guerrilla  warfare."  All  pretense 
of  wearing  uniform  was  abandoned.  General  MacArthur  reporting 
that  "the  practice  of  discarding  the  uniform  enables  the  insurgents 
to  appear  and  disappear  almost  at  their  own  convenience.  At  one 
time  they  are  in  the  ranks  as  soldiers,  and  immediately  thereafter  are 
within  the  American  lines  in  the  attitude  of  peaceful  natives,  absorbed 
in  a  dense  mass  of  sympathetic  people,  speaking  a  language  of  which 
few  white  men  and  no  Americans  have  any  knowledge."  The 
parallel  with  South  Africa  is  again  exact,  for  there  also  one  of  the 
greatest  troubles  arises  from  the  absence  of  uniform  in  the  Boer  forces, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Boers  find  their  way  into  the  towns  occupied  by 
the  British,  and  out  again,  almost  as  they  choose — or  did  so  till  Lord 
Kitchener's  advent  to  command. 

General  MacArthur  analyzes  clearly  the  temperament  of  the 
Filipino,  and  again  what  he  has  to  say  has  a  bearing  on  South 
Africa.  The  Filipinos,  he  states,  "are  not  a  warlike  or  ferocious 
people.    .    .      .    The  people  of  the  islands,  however,  during  the  past 
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five  years  have  been  maddened  by  rhetorical  sophistry  and  stimulants 
applied  to  national  pride,  until  the  power  of  discriminating  .  .  . 
has  for  the  time  being  been  almost  entirely  suspended.'  As  a  substi- 
tute for  all  other  considerations,  the  people  seem  to  be  actuated  by  the 
idea  that  in  all  doubtful  matters  of  politics  or  war,  men  are  never 
nearer  right  than  when  going  with  their  own  kith  and  kin,  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  action  or  of  its  remote  consequences."  He  ex- 
plains how  the  ingenuous  American  assumption,  that  all  that  was  re- 
quired was  to  turn  the  Filipinos  loose  with  a  constitution  and  a  per- 
fectly ideal  system  of  municipal  government,  had  acted,  and  his  words 
should  be  pondered  by  those  who,  the  moment  the  war  in  South 
Africa  ends,  would  give  the  Boers  autonomy.  "All  the  necessary 
moral  obligations,"  says  the  General,  "were  readily  assumed  by 
municipal  bodies,  and  all  outward  forms  of  decorum  and  loyalty 
carefully  preserved.  But  precisely  at  this  point  the  psychological 
conditions  referred  to  above  began  to  work  with  great  energy,  in 
assistance  of  insurgent  field  operations.  For  this  purpose  most  of  the 
towns  secretly  organized  complete  insurgent  municipal  governments 
to  proceed  simultaneously  and  in  the  same  sphere  as  the  American 
governments,  and  in  many  instances  through  the  same  personnel; 
that  is  to  say,  the  presidents  and  town*  officials  acted  openly  in  behalf 
of  the  Americans  and  secretly  in  behalf  of  the  insurgents,  and,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  with  considerable  apparent  solicitude  for 
both." 

Certain  officials  who  betrayed  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  British 
and  Boer  causes  supply  parallels  to  such  instances  of  flagrant  treach- 
ery in  what  the  New  York  Evening  Post  called  "Aguinaldo's  glorious 
war  of  independence."  We  find  General  MacArthur  noting  the 
completeness  of  the  insurgent  intelligence  system  within  the  towns 
occupied  by  the  Americans,  the  great  support  afforded  to  the  guerrillas 
by  the  towns,  whence  ammunition  and  food  are  smuggled,  and  the 
growth  of  an  organized  intimidation  directed  against  all  who  espouse 
the  American  cause.  This  intimidation  goes  to  terrible  lengths,  and 
not  the  least  surprising  feature  of  it  is  that  those  marked  down  for 
punishment  and  assassination  do  not  care  to  appeal  to  the  American 
authorities  for  protection.  Men  are  haled  off  into  the  impenetrable 
jungle  by  a  revengeful  Mafia,  and  are  never  seen  again.  One  Leoncio 
Torres,  for  example,  was  brought  before  three  Filipino  officers,  and 
sentenced  by  these  patriots  to  be  buried  alive,  which  sentence  was 
duly  carried  out.  Tomas  Ragudo  was  tied  up  with  a  rope,  and  oiled 
rags  were  fastened  round  his  feet  and  set  on  fire.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  beaten  with  the  butts  of  rifles.  He  received  injuries  from 
which  he  died.     Sometimes   whole  families  are   made  away  with. 
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Abez,  hung  by  the  Americans  in  July,  1901,  carried  off  a  native 
named  Justiano,  with  his  wife,  her  mother,  and  eight  children,  and 
killed  most  of  them  under  circumstances  of  the  most  horrible  cruelty. 
Isolated  American  soldiers,  bathing  or  straying  from  their  comrades, 
are  set  upon  and  stabbed  or  shot.  The  outskirts  of  the  towns,  and 
even  the  army  lines  are  unsafe,  for  what  has  to  be  encountered  is  the 
murderous  ingenuity  of  the  Thug,  not  the  open  violence  of  the 
soldier.  Everywhere  the  Filipino  organization  is  powerful,  and  no 
native  is  safe  from  its  secret  verdicts. 

By  mid- 1900  the  American  force  in  the  field  was  over  40,000 
strong,  and  such  progress  had  apparently  been  made  that  conciliation 
was  once  more  tried.  On  June  21st  a  proclamation  was  issued 
announcing  an  amnesty  to  all  the  enemy  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
war  and  who  surrendered.  The  results  were  scarcely  encouraging. 
In  all  only  5,022  persons  surrendered  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  among  these  were  few  of  the  prominent  men.  A  public  "mani- 
festation of  thanks"  to  the  United  States  for  this  amnesty  was  sug- 
gested by  certain  Filipinos  in  Manila,  and  was  rather  imprudently 
permitted  by  the  American  authorities.  The  manifestation  was  cer- 
tainly jxiculiar  in  the  shape  it  took,  as  it  resolved  itself  into  the.  dis- 
play of  portraits  of  Aguinaldo  and  Filipino  flagis,  while  the  speeches 
which  were  to  have  been  delivered  at  a  banquet  were  so  far  from 
expressing  gratitude  that  they  had  to  be  prohibited  owing  to  their  in- 
cendiary nature.  In  fine,  this  example  of  the  policy  of  conciliation 
was,  in  General  MacArthur's  phrase,  "a  dismal  failure.'* 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  Presidential  election  in  November, 
1900,  would  show  the  insurgents  that  their  cause  was  hopeless,  but 
this  reasonable  anticipation  was  not  fulfilled.  By  December,  in  the 
words  of  General  Mac  Arthur's  report,  it  was  seen  that  ''conditions 
were  plainly  inflexible  and  likely  to  become  chronic.  An  entirely  new 
campaign  was  therefore  determined  upon."  Vigorous  operations  were 
undertaken,  and  were  proceeding,  when  once  more  the  awkward 
question  of  how  to  find  the  necessary  troops  arose.  Congress  had 
decided  that  the  remaining  volunteers  must  be  withdrawn,  and  dis- 
banded in  the  United  States  by  June,  1901.  General  MacArthur  was 
therefore  compelled  to  begin  moving  them  down  to  the  coast  early 
in  that  year.  But  he  had  already  obtained  considerable  results. 
Aguinaldo  was  captured  by  a  brilliant  piece  of  daring  on  General 
Funston's  part,  and  in  April,  1901,  it  looked  as  if  "the  rebellion  was 
rapidly  approaching  collapse."  A  proclamation  had  been  issued  an- 
nouncing that  any  insurgent  who  surrendered  and  brought  in  his 
arms  should  be  kindly  treated,  amnestied,  and  paid  thirty  dollars  for 
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each  serviceable  rifle.  This  was  "slim,"  but  the  Filipinos  saw  through 
it  and  showed  no  extravagant  desire  to  come  in. 

In  Mav,  General  MacArthur  handed  over  his  command  to  General 
Chaffee.  The  volunteers  were  sent  home,  and  every  one  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  war  was  over.  General  Corbin,  the  American  Ad- 
jutant-General, who  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  islands  during 
the  summer  of  1901,  reported  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  that 
the  army  could  forthwith  be  reduced  from  42,000  to  24,000  men.  A 
few  days  after  he  had  made  this  report  the  news  of  a  serious  mishap 
to  the  United  States'  troops  in  the  island  of  Samar  supplied  the 
practical  commentary  on  its  correctness.  In  the  week  ending  October 
19th,  a  despatch  was  received  from  General  Chaffee,  in  which  he 
stated  that  it  would  be  "most  harmful"  if  any  troops  were  withdrawn. 
The  most  representative  American  service  paper,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  added  to  this,  "it  now  looks  as  though  our  force  in  the  Phil- 
ippines will  have  to  be  increased  rather  than  diminished.  .  .  The 
recent  massacre  of  our  men  in  the  island  of  Panay  .  .  .  is  a  symp- 
tom to  which  due  weight  should  be  given."  Here  matters  stand  for 
the  present,  with  the  American  troops  making  slow  progress,  while 
the  insurgents  still  continue  active  in  the  field,  and  in  the  towns  per- 
petually hatch  plots.  *'The  conditions,"  says  Mr.  Hull,  a  member  of 
Congress  who  has  just  returned  from  the  East,  "are  such  as  we 
would  tenn  peaceful  in  this  country,  but  it  is  not  a  condition  of  peace, 
because  these  bandits  and  highwaymen  are  constantly  dashing  out 
of  their  retreats  to  strike  a  blow  where  they  can  do  so  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  then  retreat  to  cover."  In  Luzon  "General"  Malvar 
is  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  guerrillas,  while  in  Samar  "General" 
Lukban  has  succeeded  hitherto  in  evading  all  attempts  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  lay  him  by  the  heels. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  there  were  many  and  not  unrea- 
sonable complaints  from  American  officers  in  the  islands  as  to  the 
excessive  leniency  displayed.  In  November,  1900,  a  letter  from  a 
])rominent  soldier  at  Manila  was  published  in  the  American  press, 
in  which  it  was  urged  that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued,  stating 
"that  after  a  certain  date  any  Filipino  caught  with  arms  in  his  hands 
will  be  summarily  shot."  The  justification  for  such  a  proposal  is 
given.  It  is  "the  wanton  acts  of  violence  and  crime  which  are  per- 
petrated daily,  the  violation  of  every  principle  of  civilized  warfare, 
the  conversion  of  the  so-called  Filipino  army  into  a  band  of  marauders 
and  brigands."  All  this  is  very  familiar,  and  it  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion, corroborated  by  the  opinions  of  our  best  officers  in  South  Africa, 
that  with  guerrilla  war  in  its  last  stages  the  extremest  severity  is 
really  in  the  end  the  greatest  humanity. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  latest  stage  of  their  war  the 
Americans  seem  to  have  thrown  sentiment  overboard,  in  a  manner 
which  would  lacerate  the  tender  heart  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banner- 
man.  If  the  Manila  press  can  be  trusted,  General  Smith  in  his 
campaign  against  Lukban  has  given  orders  that  there  must  be  no 
quarter  for  that  leader,  and  that  his  followers  are  to  be  shot  off-hand. 
In  such  action  he  would  be  perfectly  justified,  provided  it  hastens  the 
end  of  the  war.  But  we  have  yet  to  hear  what  the  American  Pro- 
Filipinos  and  Pro-Boers  will  say  to  it,  or  how  the  Anglophobes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  apologize  in  their  own  case  for  acts 
of  sternness,  while  condemning  our  South  African  army,  which  has 
never  shot  combatants  off-hand,  for  its  "atrocities." 

The  parallelism  between  the  South  African  and  the  Philippine 
war  is  then  close,  and  extends  even  to  the  management  at  home  in 
either  case.  That  the  sanne  faults  should  have  been  committed  in 
either  instance  is  almost  startling,  and  points,  perhaps,  to  the  fact 
that  ignorance  of  war  in  the  administration  at  home,*  which  is  the 
essential  feature  of  similarity  in  the  American  and  British  constitu- 
tions, may  be  the  cause.  It  is  most  dangerous  to  entrust  the  conduct 
of  a  war  to  men  who  know  little  of  military  history,  for  foresight  is 
simply  the  power  of  predicting  the  future  which  arises  from  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  past.  In  both  instances  we  see  insufficient 
forces  employed,  and  hampered  by  the  order  to  be  "kind"  to  the 
enemy;  troops  withdrawn  when  they  were  most  needed;  generals 
asserting  in  perfect  faith  that  the  conflict  is  over ;  conciliation  essayed 
with  grotesquely  futile  results;  and  insufficient  arrangements  made 
for  the  steady  and  continual  flow  of  reinforcements  to  the  field.  In 
each  case  an  Anglo-Saxon  people  fails  clearly  to  grasp  the  problem 
before  it,  or  to  understand  that  in  a  war  of  conquest  what  is  needed 
is  to  break  down  the  opposed  will  by  the  infliction  of  suffering. 

In  its  remoter  consequences,  the  Filipino  war  promises  to  have  a 
profound  effect  in  Asia.  It  has  shown  that  an  Asiatic  population 
with  the  modem  arms  can  make  the  problem  of  conquest  an  extremely 
difficult  one,  even  for  a  brave,  intelligent  and  overpoweringly  numer- 
ous and  wealthy  nation  of  whites.  Its  progress  is  being  followed 
with  the  closest  attention  in  Japan  and  China,  and  the  Boxers  cer- 
tainly drew  their  inspiration  from  this  conflict.  The  last  word  in  the 
struggle  between  the  East  and  the  West  is  not  yet  said,  and  in  the 
future  the  Philippine  war  may  well  be  recognized  as  the  point  of  de- 
parture of  a  new  era. 

H.  W.  Wilson. 

*  Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  either  case  generals  have  underrated  the  enemy's  power 
for  mischief. 
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SOME   OLD  FLORIDA   TRADITIONS— SOCIAL 

AND   OTHER.     . 

It  is  reported  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  that  when  the  purchase 
of  Florida  from  the  Spanish  government  was  under  discussion  in  the- 
House,  he  cried  out  from  the  floor  of  Congress,  in  his  high,  harsh 
voice,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  measure.  Florida,  sir,  is 
not  worth  buying.  It  is  a  land  of  swamps,  of  quagmires,  of  frogs 
and  alligators  and  mosquitoes !  A  man,  sir,  would  not  immigrate  into 
Florida.  No,  sir !  No  man  would  immigrate  into  Florida, — no,  not 
from  hell  itself  f 

This  frank  opinion  seems  to  have  been,  in  a  measure,  shared  by 
those  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who  were  sent  into  Florida  during 
the  Seminoje  troubles,  for  they  certainly  found  there  but  little  of  that 
charm  and  glamour  which  make  it  now  such  a  paradise  to  the  thou- 
sands who  rush  there  ever}'  year  in  search  of  all  the  lavish  shine  and 
glitter  of  summer  in  the  depth  of  winter.  "Ordered  to  Florida" 
meant — what  did  it  not  mean  in  the  way  of  discomfort,  of  privations 
innumerable ! 

It  meant  vermin  of  every  sort  and  kind  everywhere;  black  ants 
in  the  sugar,  red  ants  and  cockroaches  running  riot  over  everything, 
chigoes  in  one's  feet,  scorpions  under  the  pillow  at  night  when  one 
turned  it  over  to  get  the  cool  side,  and  hanging  by  their  queer,  jointed 
tails  around  the  ceiling  and  walls;  no  decent  drinking  water,  no  ice 
to  make  the  rain-water  palatable;  mosquitoes  and  heat  everywhere 
and  always,  except  when  a  "norther"  blew  up  suddenly,  and  then  one 
was  half  frozen  to  death ! 

This  sketch  is  not  intended  in  any  way  as  a  history  of  the  Florida 
war ;  it  is,  rather,  a  piecing  together  of  some  of  the  various  incidents 
and  events  occurring  at  that  time,  and  more  or  less  connected  with 
it, — incidents,  many  of  them  of  thrilling  interest,  which  are  still  re- 
membered by  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  possibly  by 
the  very  few  surviving  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who  took  a  part, 
more  or  less  active,  in  that  "bloody  debate." 

History  disposes  of  the  Florida  war  with  very  brief  mention,  but 
there  are  tragedies  connected  with  it  fully  as  deserving  of  record  as 
any  of  those  of  the  Pequot  war.  Many  portions  of  Florida,  equally 
with  our  dear  old  New  England  soil,  have  been  hallowed  with  a  bap- 
tism of  blood  and  tears,  of  both  the  dwellers  in  the  land  and  of  those 
officers  and  men  sent  to  defend  them. 
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Mr.  Randolph  said  nothing  about  Indians,  and  yet  the  Seminoles 
were  for  long  years  a  prominent,  perhaps  the  principal,  feature  in 
Florida  life ;  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  move  them  to 
the  Western  reservation  lands  brought  on  a  war  that  lasted  for  years, 
making  the  land  of  flowers  a  terror  by  day  and  by  night.  The  Indians 
had  promised  to  go,  but  when  the  time  came  for  their  removal,  which 
had  been  fixed  by  the  treaty,  they  refused  to  go,  claiming  that  they 
had  been  deceived,  when  they  made  the  treaty,  in  regard  to  the  desir- 
able qualities  of  the  promised  land;  that  they  had  learned  that  the 
country  was  cold  and  that  there  was  no  game  there:  they  made  a 
special  point  of  objecting  that  there  were  no  pine-wood  knots  with 
which  to  kindle  a  fire  in  cold,  wet  weather.  The  government  re- 
garded these  objections  as  frivolous  and  prepared  to  coerce  them. 
The  Indians  prepared  to  resist. 

They  began  the  war  in  the  fall  of  1836  by  murdering  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, the  government  agent,  stationed  at  Fort  King,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  Peninsula.  On  receipt  of  this  intelligence  at  Washington, 
Major  Dade  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  two  companies  of  infantry 
from  Key  West  to  Tampa  Bay,  aild  thence  to  Fort  King. 

Before  reaching  the  last  place  his  command  was  ambushed,  sur- 
rounded, and  overwhelmed  by  the  Indians.  Only  one  man  out  of  that 
whole  command  escaped.  He,  though  badly  wounded,  managed  to 
get  back  to  the  post  at  Tampa  and  tell  his  horrible  story. 

The  late  General  Alvord,  then  a  young  second  lieutenant,  just 
graduated  from  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  had  been  or- 
dered to  join  his  company  in  Major  Dade's  command  at  Key  West. 
He  took  passage  from  New  York  in  a  sailing  vessel,  then  the  only 
means  of  conveyance,  and  arrived  at  Kev  West  two  davs  after  the 
troops  had  sailed ;  as  he  had  no  means  of  following,  Lieutenant  Al- 
vord escaped  the  massacre,  and  lived  to  do  good  service  in  the  army. 
President  Grant,  who  had  served  as  a  lieutenant  under  him,  recog- 
nized his  merits  as  an  officer  and  appointed  him  paymaster-general. 

The  Seminoles,  like  all  other  North  American  savages,  never 
stood  their  ground  unless  they  had  the  advantage  of  position.  They 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Okechobee  with  great  bravery  and  detennina- 
tion,  but  so  large  a  number  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded  in  this 
action  that  their  courage  was  much  broken.  Our  troops  were  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor,  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States.  From  that  time  on  the  Indians  dispersed  themselves 
more  and  more  over  the  country,  committing  many  murders  in  the 
border  settlements.  It  was  not  only  difficult  for  the  troops  to  track 
them  at  all,  it  was  impossible  to  find  them,  although  they  were  hunted 
at  one  time  with  blood-hounds  imported  from  Cuba, — no  hound  ever 
tracked  am  Indian  to  his  hiding-place. 

After  several  years  of  plundering  and  murdering,  a  large  majority 
of  them,  in  small  squads,  at  different  times,  gave  themselves  up,  to  be 
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removed  to  the  country  assigned  them;  Billy  Bowlegs  and  his  fol- 
lowers, however,  consisting,  as  was  supposed  at  the  time,  of  about 
forty  or  fifty  warriors  and  a  lot  of  women  and  children,  remained  in 
the  everglades.  Colonel  Harney  attempted  to  hold  communication 
with  them,  and  encamped  with  a  few  men  on  the  bank  of  the  Caloosa- 
hatchie  River,  which  flows  out  of  the  everglades  near  the  southern 
point  of  the  Peninsula.  He  sent  a  message  in  some  way  to  Billy, 
inviting  him  to  come  in  and  have  a  talk.  Billy  came,  but  he  came 
in  the  night  with  twenty  or  thirty  warriors  behind  him.  They  sur- 
prised the  camp,  fired  a  volley  of  rifles  into'  the  tents,  themselves  con- 
cealed in  the  darkness  behind  trees  and  bushes.  Colonel  Harney 
sprang  out  of  bed  ready  for  a  fight,  but  there  was  no  fighting  an  in- 
visible enemy;  discretion  was  plainly  "the  better  part."  He  and  his 
men  broke,  and  fled  for  shelter — Seminole  fashion — to  the  dark  places 
in  the  woods,  where  they  hid  themselves  and  remained  till  morning, 
when,  the  Indians  gone,  they  broke  camp  and  returned  to  Key  West. 
A  friend  asked  Colonel  Harney  if  he  was  not  scared  and  if  he  didn't 
run?  "No,"  he  replied,  "I  didn't  run,  but  I  did  some  tall  walking." 
As  he  was  full  six  feet  four  or  five  inches  tall,  with  a  length  of  leg 
proportioned  to  his  body,  we  may  quite  believe  him. 

So  the  descendants  of  Billy  Bowlegs  and  a  few  of  his  braves  con- 
tinue to  kindle  their  fires  with  "fat"  pine-knots,  to  skin  alligators, 
catch  fish,  shoot,  and  trap  ducks  and  game,  even  unto  this  day,  with 
none  to  molest  them,  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  "Grass-water ;"  they  are 
peaceably  disposed  but  very  shy,  and  cautious  about  letting  themselves 
be  seen  by  white  people. 

Excepting  the  old  towns  of  St.  Augustine  and  Pensacola  and  the 
newer  city  of  Tallahassee,  together  with  a  few  plantations  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  territory,  the  whole  of  Florida  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  war,  a  wilderness.  Here  and  there  in  this  wilderness  the 
various  artillery  and  infantry  stations  were  dotted  about,  some  on  or 
near  the  coast,  others  well  towards  the  interior.  Although  game 
abounded  and  fishing  amounted  to  "slaughter,"  as  an  old  army  man 
says,  there  were  times  and  places  when  food  was  scarce.  On  the  map 
of  Florida  to-day  "Camp  Starvation"  meets  your  eye,  revealing  occa- 
sional experiences  when  men's  souls  were  tried  to  the  extent  suggested 
by  the  well-known  story  of  the  chance  guest  at  one  of  these  penin- 
sular posts, — "Sorry  you  don't  like  rice;  help  yourself  to  mustard!" 
With  this  comes  to  mind  a  pretty  story  oT  a  woman's  doing,  with  a 
flavor  of  "derring  do"  about  it  that  causes  a  little  thrill  and  stirring  of 
the  blood,  as  such  things  do  in  souls  responsive  to  noble  deeds,— a 
story  of  how  a  delicate,  beautiful  woman  quelled  a  mutiny  at  a  penin- 
sular post  during  one  of  these  starvation  periods.  The  officers  were 
all  away  for  the  day  on  a  foraging  expedition,  and  we  hear  how, 
roused  from  her  sick-bed  by  the  unusual  stir,  the  surgeon's  wife  went 
among  the  excited  men,  sprang  upon  the  gun  by  the  flagstaff,  and 
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addressed  a  few  strong,  womanly  words  to  them  in  a  clear,  ringing 
voice  that  struck  to  their  hearts  like  an  electric  shock.  We  hear  of 
her  noble  appearance  as  she  stood  there,  with  the  evening  glow  all 
around  her,  lighting  up  her  pale  face,  her  eyes  shining,  and  her  long 
black  hair  loosened  and  falling  almost  to  her  knees ;  and,  as  she  lifted 
her  hand  towards  the  ringleaders,  forgetting  she  had  been  bled  the 
night  before,  the  bandage  loosened  from  her  arm,  and  the  bright  red 
tide  flowed  along  the  tender  white  skin,  down  on  to  her  white  gown, 
and  how  those  rough  soldiers  broke  down  and  fairly  wept  as  they 
yielded  like  brave  men  to  the  compelling  influence  of  that  brave, 
womanly  woman. 

At  the  posts  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State,  more  within  the 
belt  of  civilization,  the  situation  was  quite  different.  There  was  not 
only  society,  which  though  somewhat  limited,  was  refined  and  delight- 
ful, but  the  country  around  was  cultivated,  and  food  abundant  and 
good,  while  the  discomforts  were  very  much  fewer.  Tallahassee, — 
does  everybody  know  that  that  beautiful  town  is  built  upon  seven  hills  ? 
— and  its  neighborhood  was  made  up  very  largely  of  some  of  the  best 
Virginia  families,  who,  with  their  household  gods,  were  careful  to  take 
with  them  all  that  large  hospitality  and  love  of  social  enjoyment  which 
belonged  so  eminently  to  the  cavalier  character.  There  were  several 
companies  of  infantry  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  little  Ter- 
ritorial capital  in  those  days,  and  to  hear  the  tale  of  the  gay  life,  the 
picnics,  the  balls,  the  charming  house-parties,  the  social  gatherings  of 
all  kinds, — sometimes  broken  in  upon  by  an  Indian  alarm, — to  listen 
to  these  stories  told  in  the  sweet,  lingering  speech  of  the  far  South, 
even  though  the  soft  voice  may  have  lost  the  fresh  timbre  of  youth, 
IS  a  delight  to  be  remembered  half  a  lifetime. 

There  is  a  whole  world  of  romance,  romance  touched  with  mys- 
tery, hanging  around  those  years  of  old  Florida  life,  when  as  yet  the 
aroma  of  the  old  Spanish  rule  had  not  fully  died  out.  But,  alas !  they 
who  alone  can  tell  it  are  fast  passing  away,  and  with  the  passing  of 
that  generation  all  those  delightful  stories  will  be  lost  to  the  world. 
In  this  age  of  stupendous  realism  and  all  the  rest  of  the  unideal  things 
of  life,  perhaps  nobody  will  miss  them. 

Those  Tallahassee  beaux  and  belles,  with  the  old  dare-devil  spirit 
of  the  cavaliers  in  their  blood,  were  dauntless  in  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure. There  is  a  charming  story  of  a  fancy  ball  given,  principally,  to 
the  officers  of  the  — th  Infantry.  It  was  probably  a  quiet  time  in  re- 
spect of  Indians,  for  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  question  about 
taking  the  long  drive  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  plantation  where  the  ball 
was  to  be  given.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Tallahassee  is  a  large  swamp 
called  the  "Pin  Hooks,"  stretching  up  the  length  of  three  counties, 
through  the  trackless  waste  of  which  the  Indians  had  their  own  secret 
ways,  and  had  been  known  to  steal  upon  the  plantations  about,  burn- 
ing and  slaying  all  in  their  path.    These  "Pin  Hooks,"  again,  are  a 
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great  mystery, — ^a  smoke  is  continually  rising  from  somewhere  far 
within,  and,  at  times,  loud  explosions  are  heard.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  explore  this  swamp,  but  without  success,  and  no 
white  man  knoweth,  even  unto  this  day,  the  secret  of  the  "Pin  Hooks  V 

Now,  the  way  to  Mrs.  Nutall's  hospitality  lay  across  the  upper 
end  of  this  swamp  and  over  a  corduroy  road,  but  the  bidding  to  a 
fancy  ball  that  was  to  last  two  days  was  like  the  pibroch  sounding  the 
"gathering  of  the  clans ;"  so  away  they  sped,  some  mounted,  some  in 
carriages.  There  were  the  Duvals,  the  Browns,  the  Randolphs,  the 
Randalls,  and  the  Hay  wards, — ^there  were  colonels  and  majors  and 
captains  and  lieutenants.  Territorial  senators  and  judges,  and,  let  us 
hope,  some  young  men  without  titles, — all  as  a  body-guard  for  the 
ladies. 

A  description  of  how  this  country-house  was  built  to  resist  attack, 
of  the  strong  stockade,  and  the  tall,  stout  posts  bearing  great  iron 
baskets  filled  with  blazing  pitch-pine  that  shed  a  glare  over  half  the 
country,  would  be  too  long  to  give  here. 

Of  course  they  had  a  wonderful  time,  with  half  the  great  charac- 
ters of  history  and  fiction  there,  represented  by  the  beauty  and  grace, 
the  chivalry  and  elegance  of  Tallahassee  and  the  United  States  army, 
when,  right  at  the  most  delightful  moment,  comes  in  hot  haste  *a  mes- 
senger from  town.  "The  Seminoles  are  out !  They  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood!" The  officers  must  return  to  the  post  at  once.  Then  did 
queens  and  princesses  and  royalty  of  all  grades,  pale  and  agitated, 
crowd  and  huddle  into  carriages  with  flower-girls  and  Mexican  fruit- 
sellers  and  Night  and  Morning,  and  off  they  went,  speeding  through 
the  dreadful  "Pin  Hooks,"  over  the  corduroy  road  at  a  gallop,  fleeing 
as  if  all  the  fiends  of  the  everglades  were  after  them!  not  knowing 
but  that  every  tree  and  bush  hid  a  warrior  in  all  the  panoplied  horror 
of  paint  and  feathers,  with  a  girdle  of  human  scalps  about  his  middle ! 
But  they  got  safely  to  Tallahassee,  and  then,  behold, — Romeo  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Ivanhoe  and  the  grave  old  Ponce  de  Leon, 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  rest,  with  arms  hastily  caught  up,  hurry- 
ing off  in  the  gray  dawn  after  Seminoles!^  And,  after  all,  it  was  a 
false  alarm,  and  all  through  that  war  Tallahassee  never  was  attacked 
by  the  Indians. 

Again,  later,  we  hear  of  a  unique  garden-party,  given  by  the  beau- 
tiful Madame  Murat,  wife  of  Achille  Murat,  son  of  Caroline  Bona- 
parte. This  entertainment,  also,  was  a  sort  of  farewell  to  the  officers 
who  had  been  with  them  so  long.  Among  the  many  pretty  devices 
one  was  particularly  charming, — a  certain  lovely  nook  in  the  garden, 
overgrown  with  roses  and  honeysuckles,  was  furnished  forth  with 
plate  and  china  and  delicate  napery  that  once  belonged  to  the  Bona- 
partes, — this  was  prepared  for  some  special  favorites,  and  was  called 
the  Bonaparte  bower.  On  this  occasion,  too,  was  used  the  famous 
gold  service  of  Prince  Murat,  knives  and  forks  and  spoons,  complete 
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to  the  very  smallest  piece,  all  exquisitely  wrought,  with  lovely  painted 
handles  of  Sevres ;  this  service  had  once  graced  the  royal  table  of  King 
Joachim  and  Queen  Caroline,  and,  like  every  object,  however  small, 
which  has  once  belonged  to  royalty,  especially  to  fallen  royalty,  has 
its  story  with  a  little  touch  of  added  romance  in  its  American  history. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  some  one  of  the  Vanderbilts. 

In  connection  with  Tallahassee,  too,  comes  to  mind  another  little 
incident  of  interest.  Everybody  knows  that  Governor  Duval,  of 
Florida,  was  the  real  hero  of  Washington  Irving's  "Ralph  Ring- 
wood,"  but  it  is  possible  that  everybody  does  not  know  just  how  it 
came  to  be  done.  Governor  Duval,  when  visiting  New  York,  was  the 
guest  of  some  club  at  dinner  one  evening.  He  was  a  very  genial  man 
and  delightful  companion,  and  during  the  evening  some  of  the  adven- 
tures of  his  early  life  were  told  by  him,  and  Mr.  Irving  was  so 
charmed  with  the  stories  and  the  governor  that  next  day  he  followed 
him  to  Philadelphia  and  got  the  whole  history  over  again,  and  so  we 
have  the  delightful  "Adventures  of  Ralph  Ringwood." 

Some  of  us  elderly  folk,  who  knew  our  "Peter  Parley"  by  heart, 
remember  with  what  thrills  of  childish  horror  we  used  to  read  and  re- 
read the  story  of  the  Dustin  family;  and  we  remember  the  picture, 
too,— ^it  was  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  leaf  as  we  turned  it  over, — 
of  Mr.  Dustin  firing  back  at  the  savages,  and  the  little  gjoup  of 
children  fleeing  before  him ! 

Quite  as  remarkable  is  a  Seminole  raid  on  a  plantation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tallahassee. 

The  family,  Colonel  C,  Mrs.  C,  a  young  daughter  entering  her 
teens,  and  three  or  four  younger  children,  were  around  the  tea-table. 
It  was  after  nightfall,  and  candles  were  lighted. 

Suddenly  on  the  summer-evening  stillness  broke  the  fiendish  yell 
of  a  Seminole  attack,  and  with  it  came  a  shot  through  the  open  win- 
dow, which  killed  Mrs.  C.  instantly.  A  faithful  servant  had  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  put  out  the  lights,  and  the  young  girl  hurried  her 
brothers  and  sisters  through  to  a  back  room,  where  she  quickly  drop- 
ped them  from  a  window  to  the  ground,  whispering  to  them  not  to 
wait  for  her  but  to  run  to  the  next  plantation.  She  then — almost  in- 
stinctively, it  seems — caught  up  a  black  shawl  that  happened  to  be 
lying  about,  ran  through  a  back  door  and  into  a  corn-field  near  the 
house ;  throwing  the  shawl  over  her  whole  person,  she  crouched  down 
among  the  cornstalks  and — waited!  The  Indians  seemed  to  be  in  some 
haste,  for  they  soon  went  off,  passing  within  a  few  feet  of  the  brave 
child,  whose  very  breath  might  have  betrayed  her  to  those  savage 
ears! 

At  Pensacola  the  social  field  was  much  broadened.  Besides  the 
navy  yard  and  one  or  two  ships  of  war,  nearly  always  in  the  harbor, 
Pensacola  had  its  cantonment  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
there  was  a  continual  round  of  gayety  and  interchange  of  civilities 
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between  and  among  the  officers  and  inhabitants.  Here  the  old  French 
and  Spanish  elements  asserted  themselves  strongly.  Among  the 
charming  families,  we  hear  of  the  Innerarities  and  the  Fauntleroys  of 
French  descent  and  Morenos  and  the  Gonzalez  of  Spanish  descent, 
and  we  are  told  particularly  of  the  brilliant  Miss  Moreno,  who  was 
frequently  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men,  all  of  whom  she  was  able 
to  entertain  by  her  witty  and  sprightly  conversation  in  three  native 
languages.  She  married  Stephen  R.  Mallory,  who  became  United 
States  Senator,  and  afterwards  secretary  of  the  Confederate  States 
navy.  Here,  too,  was  at  this  time  the  home  of  the  famous  beauty, 
Mrs.  "Florida"  White,  whose  husband  was  Florida's  delegate  in 
Congress ;  in  Washington  she  was  given  the  name  of  her  State  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  the  wife  of  another  Mr.  White,  also  in  Congress. 
She  had  a  great  reputation  for  wit.  When  in  Rome  she  sought  to  be 
presented  to  the  Pope,  but  was  told  that  His  Holiness  did  not  receive 
women  except  of  royal  blood ;  Mrs.  White  replied,  "I  am  an  American 
citizen,  and  all  American  citizens  are  sovereigns !"  This  assertion  of 
her  American  womanhood,  being  repeated  to  His  Holiness,  so  pleased 
him  that  he  granted  her  a  special  audience. 

From  Pensacola,  too,  comes  the  echo  of  Lieutenant  Kelty's  voice 
and  guitar  in  the  old  song  "Sweet  Florida,  good-by  to  thee,"  written, 
words  and  music,  by  Lieutenant  Kennedy.  So  we  see  that  there  could 
not  have  been  very  many  hardships  at  Pensacola. 

During  the  winter  of  1836-37,  a  naval  expedition  started  from  Key 
West,  made  up  of  officers  and  men  from  the  United  States  ships  of 
war  Vandalia,  Boston  and  Levant,  then  lying  in  harbor.  Captain 
Crabbe  commanded  the  Vandalia.  His  first  lieutenant  was  Levin 
Powell,  the  late  admiral,  who  took  command  of  the  party.  Several 
young  civilians  also  joined  the  expedition,  among  them  Stephen  R. 
Mallory,  then  a  brilliant  young  man  of  twenty-one,  and  Dr.  Leitner, 
a  professional  botanist.  They  sailed  among  the  islands  for  several 
days,  went  up  the  coast  as  far  as  Jupiter  Inlet,  and  penetrated  some 
distance  into  the  everglades,  encountering  much  exposure  and  fatigue, 
but  doing  no  fighting.  Dr.  Leitner  wandered  from  the  party  in  search 
of  rare  plants,  and  was  waylaid,  shot,  and  killed  by  the  Indians.  All 
the  rest  returned  in  good  health  and  condition. 

One  very  pleasant  consequence  of  this  enterprise  was  a  compli- 
mentary ball  given  by  the  citizens  to  the  returned  heroes,  which  was 
responded  to  by  the  officers,  who  gave  a  brilliant  entertainment  on 
board  ship.  Sailors  are  notably  ingenious  in  all  matters  of  decoration, 
and  the  two  or  three  persons  now  living  who  attended  that  ball  on  the 
old  Vandalia  will  remember  how  harmonious  and  pleasing  were  all 
the  arrangements,  and  what  perfection  of  taste  was  shown  throughout. 
One  recalls,  also,  the  little  stir  of  curiosity  and  interest  that  was  felt 
as  to  which  of  the  many  charming  young  girls  would  be  chosen  by 
Lieutenant  Powell,  the  hero  of  the  expedition,  to  be  conducted  to  the 
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supper  table.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  considerable  discussion,  but 
every  one  seemed  satisfied  when  he  gave  his  arm  to  a  beautiful  married 
woman,  sister  to  the  young  District  Attorney  William  Marvin,  who 
was  afterwards  admiralty  judge,  provisional  governor,  and  still  later 
United  States  Senator  from  Florida,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  led 
her  six-year-old  daughter. 

All  that  cruising  ground  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  become, 
one  might  say,  classic  ground,  so  full  of  associations  is  it  with  the 
names  of  many  men  with  brilliant  reputations  then  and  since.  The 
Rodgers  cousins,  Tatnall,  Gherardi,  the  Craven  brothers,  all  admirals 
since,  did  good  service  on  that  station  for  years, — and  last,  not  least, 
was  the  gallant  Herndon,  who,  by  permission  of  the  department  was 
commanding  the  Central  America,  and  went  down  with  his  ship  after 
transferring  all  his  passengers  and  crew  in  lx)ats  to  another  vessel : 
the  last  that  was  seen  of  him,  he  stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  his  cap  in 
his  hand,^s  in  the  presence  of  his  commanding  officer,  waiting  calmly, 
like  the  brave,  ready  soul  he  was,  for  the  end.  Strangely  enough,  he 
had  a  presentiment  that  it  would  be  his  last  voyage. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  United  States  government  has  hon- 
ored the  memory  of  this  one  of  her  gallant  sailors  and  put  a  monu- 
ment to  Captain  Herndon  in  the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

But  those  times  and  those  years  are  gone,  and  with  them,  with  few 
exceptions,  those  who  lived  and  loved,  and  sang  and  danced,  and — 
suffered ;  aH  are  gone  into  the  far  past.  The  men  who  commanded  in 
Horida,  Generals  Scott  and  Jessop,  and  Clinch  and  Harney, — ^with 
the  chiefs,  Old  Micanopy  and  Tiger-tail,  and  Billy  Bowlegs  and  Os- 
ceola,— ^the  hunters  and  the  hunted, — ^they  are  all  gone  together  unto 
their  own  place, — and  alas!  for  the  glory  of  Indian  warriors!  even 
their  very  names  are  unknown  now  in  this  great  busy  world  of  civil- 
ized and  hurried  life! 

The  oM  Florida,  too,  has  died,  and  with  it  has  gone  also  into  the 
past  forever  the  charm  and  witchery  of  it, — all  the  deep  mystery  in 
which  everything  was  so  steeped  that  made  a  part  of  the  old  life ;  and 
now  in  the  constant  change  and  unrest  of  the  fashionable,  of  the 
money-gettkig  world  that  make  up  the  new  Florida,  there  may  be 
found  here  and  there  one  or  two  who  can  look  back  with  a  passion  of 
remembrance  that  brings  again  the  very  scent  of  the  lime-blossoms, — 
the  verv  feel  of  the  soft  sea-wind ! 

A  bright  woman  said  the  other  day,  "In  spite  of  it  all,  the  heat, 

the  moscpiitoes,  and  all  the  discomforts  of  it,  there  was  something  in 

that  old  Florida  life  that  makes  one  remember  it  with  pleasure.     I 

always  thtifk  that  a  southwest  wind  has  a  message  for  me !"  and  that 

is  just  a  part  of  the  mystery. 

Harriet  Pinckney  Huse. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF   WHAT 

HAPPENED  IN  MANILA   BAY 

AFTER    THE  BATTLE. 


The  weather  in  Manila  Bay  was  intensely  hot,  and  yet  damp  and 
sultry,  and  after  the  first  few  days  of  excitement  its  effects  began  to 
be  felt.  There  were  not  many  severe  cases  of  prostration,  but  there 
were  many  mild  ones.  There  was  little  really  to  do,  and  yet  we  were 
under  very  great  tension.  Commodore  Dewey  had  cut  the  Manila 
end  of  the  cable  that  connected  Manila  with  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
Spanish  Government  had  made  the  telegraph  company  seal  up  the 
telegraph  instruments  at  the  Hong  Kong  end,  so  we  could  get  no  tele- 
graphic news  of  the  world.  Later,  however,  some  of  our  friends  in 
Hong  Kong  would  send  down  to  us  by  steamer  copies  of  cablegrams 
which  had  been  recently  received.  The  time  dragged  very  drearily. 
With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  short  expedition,  the  ships  swung 
idly  around  their  anchors. 

The  Petrel  remained  at  her  station  close  in  at  the  arsenal,  and 
Commodore  Dewey  ordered  Captain  Wood  to  take  charge  of  the 
arsenal  as  commandant,  and  get  it  ready  to  make  such  repairs  as  the 
ships  required.  The  captain  put  Hall  in  charge  of  the  Steam  En- 
gineering department,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  the  most 
important  one ;  and  Hall,  with  characteristic  energy,  engaged  Filipino 
workmen,  and  put  them  to  work.  He  cleaned  out  the  shops,  organized 
the  workmen,  put  the  machinery  in  order,  and  soon  began  to  make 
repairs  for  tht  ships. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  battle,  the  flagship  sent  word  that  the  Mc- 
Culloch  was  going  to  Hong  Kong  to  be  away  about  ten  days ;  and  that 
if  anybody  wished  to  send  for  stores,  he  might  do  so.  The  Petrel's 
officers  got  permission  for  the  wardroom  steward  to  go.  We  had  had 
him  about  six  months,  and  he  had  gone  through  the  battle,  working 
in  the  powder  division,  and  had  shown  great  coolness  and  efficiency. 
Nearly  every  officer  and  man  needed  something,  and  gave  the  steward 
the  money  in  silver  to  get  it.  So,  when  the  steward  left  the  ship,  he  had 
about  two  thousand  Mexican  dollars,  which  was  enough  in  China  to 
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let  him  retire  for  life,  and  live  in  ease  and  Chinese  luxury.  When  the 
McCuUoch  came  back,  we  looked  eagerly  for  our  steward,  and  sent  a 
boat  to  get  him.  But  our  boat  came  back  with  the  news  that  the 
steward  had  deserted  at  Hong  Kong,  taking  all  our  money  with  him ; 
that  he  had  married  a  second  wife,  and  that  this  wife  had  persuaded 
him  not  to  return  to  the  war,  but  to  stay  and  live  in  China  with  .her. 
Imagine  our  surprise  next  day  when  we  found  that  the  steward  had 
bought  everything  and  had  sent  it  back  to  us  by  the  McCulloch ;  even 
the  change  to  the  last  cent!  I  think  this  was  the  most  wonderful  in- 
stance of  honesty  I  have  ever  heard  of,  even  in  China,  where  people 
are  honest.  The  reason  that  the  steward  sent  back  the  money  and  the 
things,  was  simply  that  he  was  honest.  It  was  not  because  he  was 
afraid  of  punishment  for  stealing ;  for  the  offence  he  had  committed  in 
deserting  from  a  warship  in  war  time  is  punishable  with  death ;  and  if 
he  were  afterwards  caught,  he  could  not  be  punished^  for  stealing  with 
imfprisonment,  if  he  were  punished  for  deserting,  with  death. 

About  three  miles  from  the  Petrel,  on  the  other  side  of  a  point  of 
land,  was  a  magazine  in  which  was  a  great  deal  of  Spanish  ammunition 
of  different  kinds.  Fearing  that  the  Spaniards  might  get  hold  of  this 
ammunition,  I  was  sent  to  destroy  it.  On  account  of  the  intense  heat 
in  the  midday,  I  started  at  early  daylight,  about  half-past  four,  every 
morning,  and  went  by  boat  to  the  magazine ;  and  we  worked  for  about 
two  hours,  destroying  ammunition.  A  number  of  Filipinos  would 
always  come  about  and  help  my  men,  and  every  morning  they  would 
ask  me  questions.  I  noted  that  they  were  not  excitable;  but  yet  in- 
tense. I  did  not  talk  Spanish  well,  and  I  could  not  understand  all  they 
said,  but  the  main  question  was  something  like  "Cuando  Ustedes 
boom-boom  Manila?"  (When  were  we  going  to  fire  our  big  guns  at 
Manila?)  I  can  give  no  idea  of  the  self-possessed  fierceness  with  which 
they  seemed  to  look  for  the  destruction  of  Manila;  they  wanted  the 
fleet  to  go  in  front  of  Manila,  now,  and  shoot,  and  knock  down  the 
buildings  and  churches,  and  kill  the  Spaniards.  When  they  talked 
about  the  Spaniards,  their  eyes  glistened.  To  my  surprise,  they 
seemed  to  hate  the  priests  as  much  as  they  hated  the  sofdiers,  and  the 
Archbishop  more  than  any  one  else. 

On  May  19th,  a  small,  quiet  man  arrived  in  the  Nanshan,  and 
landed  at  Cavite.  We  had  heard  of  him  before,  but  we  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  him.  He  had  been  an  insurgent  lea&er;  and 
about  a  year  before,  had  been  persuaded  to  leave  the  Philippines  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  and  given  a  large  sum  of  money,  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  return.  As  we  understood  the  matter,  the 
Spanish  Government  had  also  bound  itself  to  make  certain  changes  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Filipinos,  such  as  curbing  the  priests  and  giv- 
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ing  the  Filipinos  civil  offices.  This  man  had  been  living  in  Hong 
Kong ;  and  when  he  heard  the  result  of  the  Battle  of  Manila,  he  got 
permission  from  Commodore  Dewey  to  go  to  Cavite.  It  seems  he 
declared  that  the  Spanish  authorities  had  not  carried  out  their  part  of 
the  agreement,  and  that  he  was  therefore  free  to  return  to  the  Philip- 
pines.   His  name  was  Aguinaldo. 

Aguinaldo  established  himself  in  a  large  house  near  the  drill 
ground  outside  the  arsenal,  near  the  Spanish  fort  San  Felipe.  We  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  him  at  first,  although  some  of  us  met  him ; 
but  we  soon  saw  that  many  natives  were  coming  to  him.  Some 
thousand  rifles  which  he  had  bought  came  for  him  from  Amoy ;  and  a 
little  barefooted  army  seemed  to  grow  up  out  of  the  ground.  In  two 
weeks  they  were  drilling  and  exercising  in  marching  and  handling 
arms,  and  seemed  in  good  discipline  of  a  simple  kind.  Certainly  there 
was  no  lack  of  intentness  shown  by  them  in  their  work.  Aguinaldo 
was  called  General  Aguinaldo,  and  had  a  strange  influence  over  the 
people.    He  was  twenty-nine  years  old. 

Not  long  after,  Aguinaldo's  secretary  came  on  board,and  took  din- 
ner with  us  in  the  wardroom.  He  was  a  man  in  the  early  twenties  and 
I  think,  partly  Filipino  and  partly  Spanish ;  I  do  not  remember  his 
name,  but  it  was  a  Spanish  name.  He  was  the  first  educated  Filipino 
that  we  had  met,  and  we  found  him,  in  spite  of  his  Spanish  blood,  to 
be  quite  different  from  the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards  whom  we  met 
had  always  seemed  excitable  and  talkative,  and  to  have  a  great  idea  of 
being  effective  in  the  use  of  words  and  gestures ;  but  this  man  was  in 
these  ways  more  like  my  Filipino  friends  at  the  magazine ;  I  mean  he 
was  quiet  in  his  manner,  and  not  talkative,  and  gave  one  the  im- 
pression of  a  man  who  had  some  important  and  dangerous  vvork  ahead 
which  he  was  determined  to  carry  out.  He  took  very  little  wine,  but 
he  smoked  cigarettes  after  dinner,  and  we  found  him  a  very  interesting 
and  pleasant  companion.  We  asked  him  a  great  many  questions  about 
Aguinaldo's  intentions  and  hopes,  and  he  replied  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely. He  said  that  Aguinaldo  had  at  that  time  so  many  thousand 
men,  so  many  rifles,  and  so  many  rounds  of  ammunition;  and  that 
next  week  they  expected  to  leave  Cavite  and  march  along  th-e  neck 
of  land  that  connected  Cavite  to  the  mainland  of  the  island.  Then 
they  would  march  to  the  eastward  along  the  beach  of  Bacoor  Bay^ 
which  is  the  southern  part  of  Manila  Bay,  follow  the  line  of  the  beach 
up  to  Cavite  Viejo,  and  then  north  to  the  town  of  Bacoor.  From 
there,  they  would  march  north  to  Paranaque,  and  from  there  north 
to  Manila,  and  then  attack  Manila.  He  said  they  expected  to  have  to 
beg^n  to  fight  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  junction  of  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  with  the  mainland  of  the  island,  because  quite  a  number  of 
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naval  and  military  Spaniards  were  there,  who  had  left  the  arsenal  May 
1st  to  go  to  Manila,  but  had  never  dared  to  go  there.  He  said  those 
people  were  afraid  to  go  to  Manila  because  they  had  surrendered 
th'eir  ships  and  the  arsenal.  He  said  that  Aguinaldo  would  have  to 
fight  all  the  way  around  to  Manila,  but  that  he  would  be  stronger 
after  every  fight,  because  there  were  many  Filipinos  in  the 
forces  opposed  to  him,  who  did  not  want  to  be  there,  but  were 
compelled  to  be  there  by  the  Spaniards;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the 
fighting  had  begun  in  any  battle,  the  Filipinos  would  go  around  to 
Aguinaldo's  side. 

At  the  time  specified  by  this  young  man,  Aguinaldo  did  march  out 
of  Cavite,  and  did  march  across  the  neck  of  land,  and  did  meet  the 
S|>anish  force,  and  did  defeat  them ;  and  many  Filipinos  in  the  Spanish 
forces  did  desert  and  go  to  Aguinaldo.  Aguinaldo's  forces  had  little 
difficulty,  after  the  first  fight,  in  going  along  the  south  side  of  Bacoor 
Bay  until  they  got  to  Cavite  Viejo.;  but  there  they  could  make  no  im- 
pression. Then  they  opened  fire  on  it  with  artillery,  shooting  across 
Bacoor  Bay  from  the  Arsenal  at  Cavite,  the  principal  target  being  the 
large  church  in  Cavite  Viejo,  where  the  Spanish  force  had  barricaded 
itself.  The  Spanish  force  had  supplied  itself  with  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion, water  and  provisions;  and,  as  the  walls  were  very  thick,  they 
could  have  repelled  the  assaults  of  infantry  for  a  long  time.  But  the 
heavy  masonry  was  of  little  avail  against  artillery,  and  after  some  time, 
I  think  only  a  few  days,  the  Spaniards  were  forced  to  quit  the  church 
and  fall  back  to  the  northward  towards  Manila.  Aguinaldo's  army 
now  had  increased  considerably,  and  was  very  active.  Almost  any 
time,  night  or  day,  we  could  hear  the  reports  of  muskets,  coming  from 
the  direction  of  Bacoor,  which  is  perhaps  three  miles  north  of  Cavite 
Viejo;  and  I  remember  one  afternoon  we  could  see  signs  of  a  fight 
going  on  near  the  stone  bridge  leading  northward  from  Cavite  Viejo. 
But  there  was  a  great  deal  of  foliage  in  the  way,  and  we  could  not  see 
the  fight  very  plainly. 

One  afternoon  we  saw  a  fight  going  on  near  Bacoor  that  kept  us 
interested  for  hours.  Bacoor  was  perhaps  two  miles  to  the  southeast 
of  us,  and  there  were  some  large  buildings  down  near  the  water. 
Looking  through  telescopes  we  saw  soldiers  moving  in  groups,  some- 
times forward,  sometimes  backward,  near  the  buildings.  At  one  time 
we  saw  two  forces  facing  each  other  and  then  a  third  force  suddenly 
rush  down  on  the  flan^k,  and  then  one  force  run  to  the  south.  It  was 
hard  to  distinguish  the  Filipino  and  Spanish  forces  from  each  other, 
because  their  uniforms  were  very  much  alike,  being  of  a  light  color 
with  straw  hats.  Sometimes  we  could  see  one  force  charge  and 
another  fall  back.    Suddenly,  firing  would  cease  for  awhile,  and  then 
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suddenly  break  out  again.  Sometimes,  we  could  not  see  any  soldiers 
at  all ;  and  then  suddenly  a  lot  would  spring  out  of  the  underbrush, 
and  advance  or  retreat.  In  a  general  way,  we  knew  that  the  troops 
that  advanced  towards  the  north  must  be  Filipinos,  and  we  were  glad 
to  see,  as  the  afternoon  wore  along,  that  they  were  gradually  getting 
the  best  of  it.  We  saw  that  the  fighting  was  not  done  much  in  the 
open  plain,  but  on  ground  covered  with  trees,  and  that  the  soldiers 
did  a  great  deal  of  firing  lying  down,  and  then  jumping  up  and  charg- 
ing or  runnmg  back.  At  one  tim«  we  saw  a  few  soldiers  ruir  behind 
a  building  near  the  water  and  crouch.  Then  we  saw  a  large  number 
of  soldiers  rush  on  them.  For  a  minute  we  heard  violent  discharges 
of  musketry ;  then  a  sudden  stop.  Then  we  saw  the  large  force  march 
away  leisurely.    We  did  not  see  the  first  soldiers  afterwards. 

After  this,  the  northward  progress  of  the  Filipinos  towards  Manila 
became  slower.  Up  to  this  time,  the  things  that  Aguinaldo's  secre- 
tary had  said  Aguiinaldo  would  do  at  certain  times,  he  had  done  at 
those  times ;  but  now  he  seemed  to  be  meeting  with  greater  resistance. 
We  could  not  see  any  more  battles  from  the  ship,  because  they  went 
on  farther  back  from  the  beach,  but  we  heard  the  rattle  of  musketry 
every  day ;  and  when  the  wind  blew  from  the  east,  we  smelt  the  odor 
of  putrefying  flesh.  Most  of  the  men  who  were  wounded  out  there, 
died  there.  There  was  a  hospital,  however,  in  the  arsenal,  an  old 
Spanish  hospital,  and  into  this  some  of  the  woimded  men  were 
brought. 

The  surgeons  of  the  American  ships,  especially  Brownell  of  the 
Petrel,  went  ashore  to  this  hospital,  and  assisted  the  Filipino  surgeons 
in  operating  upon  the  wounded.  The  Filipino  surgeons  had  very  little 
skill  and  had  inferior  surgical  in'struments ;  and  I  remember  that  the 
whole  fleeit  contributed  bandages  and  antiseptic  dressings,  and  that 
many  of  us  went  ashore  to  the  hospital  and  took  little  things  in  the 
way  of  delicacies,  port  wine,  etc.,  for  the  convalescents.  One  afternoon 
when  I  went  there,  the  whole  hospital  seemed  full.  There  was  one 
handsome  young  Spanish  officer  whom  we  all  took  a  fancy  to;  per- 
haps on  account  of  his  good  looks,  and  because  he  had  to  lose 'his 
arm. 

One  afternoon  Brownell  operated  on  a  Spanish  captain.  Of  course, 
Brownell  did  it  out  of  the  kindness,  of  his  heart,  mixed  with  profes- 
sional zeal ;  and  it  was  a  poor  reward  for  him  when  the  captain,  com- 
ing out  of  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic,  yelled  "Carrajo  Ameri- 
canos," and  cursed  him  and  all  Americans  in  Spanish.  But  after  the 
captain  had  become  fully  conscious,  he  was  as  good  a  fellow  as  any- 
body ;  and  when  he  was  convalescing,  afterwards,  he  and  the  surgeon 
became  great  friends. 
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The  hospital  was  painful  to  see,  with  its  mixed  collection  of  Span- 
ish and  Filipino  and  Malay  men,  some  wounded  to  the  death,  and  its 
white  walls,  and  its  closeness,  and  its  heat.  We  got  to  know  a  few  of 
the  men  a  little,  and  to  follow  their  cases,  some  of  them  to  the  grave. 

One  afternoon  a  young  American  officer  came  in  and  walked  into 
one  of  the  wards.  He  was  an  all-round  athlete,  who  had  made  a 
great  reputation  at  Annapolis,  and  he  had  gone  through  the  battle 
with  exceptional  coolness.  But  now  he  saw  a  spurt  of  blood,  and 
toppled  t>ver  on  the  floor  in  a  second  in  a  flat  faint.  The  doctors  told 
us  such  a  thing  was  not  at  all  unusual,  even  in  very  strong  men. 

In  th«  early  part  of  May,  the  Petrel  received  orders  to  go  down 
near  Corregidor  Island,  to  destroy  some  batteries  near  there  and  a 
cable  station  from  which  a  cable  ran  to  Manila.  The  day  chanced  to 
be  very  foggy;  and  when  the  Petrel  got  near  Corregidor  Island,  a 
man-of-war  was  dimly  seen  coming  in  towards  us,  and  not  far  away. 
We  did  not  know  what  man-of-war  this  could  be,  but  we  knew  it 
could  not  be  American ;  and  although  we  thought  we  had  destroyed 
all  the  Spanish  ships,  we  were  not  sure.  The  electrical  alarm  was 
sprung  instantly;  and  in  five  seconds,  the  scene  of  quietness  about 
the  deck  was  changed  into  one  of  intense  activity.  The  men  sprang 
to  their  stations,  and  the  officer  of  the  powder  division  rushed  to  the 
cabin  for  the  magazine  keys,  and  distributed  them  to  his  subordinates ; 
and  they  rushed  to  open  the  magazines  and  shellrooms  and  fixed  am- 
munition rooms.  Ammunition  hoisting  tackles  were  got  into  place 
with  startling  quickness,  and  before  we  got  up  to  this  warship,  which 
was  rapidly  getting  nearer,  the  guns  were  loaded,  the  men  were  at 
their  stations,  and  the  gun  captains  were  standing  with  lock-strings 
in  their  hands,  ready  to  fire.  The  chief  quartermaster  kept  his  glass 
on  the  obscure  form  of  the  approaching  ship,  and  then,  just  as  our 
preparations  were  completed,  he  touched  his  cap  to  Commander 
Wood,  and  said: 

"It's  only  a  Jap,  sir." 

In  a  minute  more  the  Japanese  ship  passed  us  very  close  at  full 
speed.  Her  marines  were  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  quarter  deck,  and 
her  sailors  were  drawn  up  forward.  Our  men  were  also  drawn  up  in 
line  along  our  side,  facing  the  Jap ;  and  as  the  two  ships  passed,  the 
bugles  sounded  "Attention,"  and  America  and  Japan  saluted  each 
other. 

We  spent  that  day  going  in  and  out  of  sevefal  little  bays  and  nooks 
on  the  northern  shore  of  Corregidor  Island  and  the  southern  shore 
of  the  mainland,  just  north  of  Corregidor  Island,  trying  to  find  hidden 
guns  and  the  ends  of  cables.  Hughes  was  in  charge  of  the  parties 
on  shore,  and  the  Captain  and  I  stayed  on  board  the  Petrel,  trying  to 
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keep  her  in  as  close  to  the  shore  as  possible  without  striking.  I  do 
not  remember  very  clearly  what  happened  that  day;  but  I  have  a 
vague  picture  in  my  mind  of  Hughes  and  about  fifty  men  working 
with  some  kind  of  rough  derrick  and  tackle,  and  then  the  breech  of 
a  cannon  rising  slowly  higher  and  higher,  and  then  the  whole  gun 
suddenly  pitching  forward  and  going  down,  and  a  large  mass  of  water 
rising  where  the  gun  fell.  I  can  remember,  in  a  dim  way,  that  we 
went  into  a  small  bay  just  south  of  that  place,  on  the  northern  part 
of  Corregidor  Island,  and  that  we  saw  there  a  small  garrison  of  Span- 
ish troops.  My  impression  is  that  the  Raleigh  and  Baltimore  had 
already  received  their  surrender,  and  that  the  men  were  under  parole. 

That  night  th^  Baltimore  and  Petrel  anchored  in  Mariveles  Bay. 
We  went  in  about  dusk,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  beautiful  land-locked 
harbor  with  green  trees  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  steep  mountains 
behind  them.  There  was  just  enough  obscurity  to  make  the  place 
suggest  all  sorts  of  dangers,  and  I  remember  that  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Petrel  seemed  to  be  very  watchful  that  night. 

The  next  afternoon,  we  examined  more  of  the  locality  near  there 
and  then  steamed  back  to  Manila.  As  we  neared  the  flagship  the 
Chief-Quartermaster  reported  to  the  Captain  : 

•*Sir,  Commodore  Dewey  has  got  up  a  Rear  Admiral's  flag." 

We  found  on  anchoring,  that  the  McCulloch  had  come  from  Hong 
Kong  with  a  telegram  from  Washington,  informing  Commodore 
Dewey  that  he  was  already  made  Rear  Admiral.  I  cannot  say  that 
this  news  surprised  us  exactly,  but  what  it  did  do  was  to  make 
us  realize  for  the  first  time  that  Dewey  had  done  something 
very  imf>ortant.  We  had  been  thinking  so  intently  on-  what  was  im- 
mediately near  us,  and  about  our  friends  at  home,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  would  take  the  news,  that  we  had  not  thought  much  about  what 
the  public  would  think.  But  now  we  said  to  ourselves  that  the  people 
at  home  must  be  excited ;  and  we  beg^n  to  wonder  what  the  news- 
papers were  saying. 

By  the  early  part  of  June,  we  were  all  very  tired  of  our  hot  and 
monotonous  life,  and  wondering  when  the  war  would  end. 
Our  principal  interest  was  in  the  success  of  the  Filipino 
insurgents,  whose  progress  we  were  watching.  The  num- 
ber of  their  prisoners  at  the  arsenal  was  now  very  great, 
and  their  hospital  was  full.  We  visited  the  prisoners  sometimes, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  as  well  cared  for  as  could  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  slender  resources  of  their  captors.  About  this  time  we 
heard,  on  three  different  occasions,  that  the  Governor-General  had 
sent  emissaries  to  Aguinaldo,  offering  him  inducements  to  join  the 
Spaniards  against  the  Americans.     On  the  first  two  occasions,  we 
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heard  that  Aguinaldo  simply  declined  their  proposals;  on  the  third 
occasion  we  heard  that  he  sent  back  word  that  the  next  emissary  who 
came  with  any  such  message  would  be  shot.  I  do  not  know  if  those 
stories  were  true,  but  we  believed  them  at  the  time. 

There  was  one  man  of  Agiiinaldo's  force,  Major  somebody,  I  can- 
not remember  his  name,  who  went  to  and  fro  at  night  in  a  boat  be- 
tween the  arsenal  and  Manila.  The  sentries  on  the  deck  of  the  Petrel 
had  orders  to  hail  every  boat  that  passed ;  and  if  the  third  hail  was 
not  properly  answered,  to  fire.  This  major  had  permission  to  go 
back  and  forth  past  our  ship,  and  he  did  so  frequently.  I  remember 
we  used  to  have  a  good  deal  of  talk  as  to  how  it  could  be  that  he 
could  go  into  Manila  from  Cavite  and  back ;  and  we  thought  he  must 
be  a  very  brave  man,  because  he  must  act  under  false  pretenses  in 
one  place  or  the  other,  and  if  he  were  caught,  he  would  be  tortured 
and  killed. 

We  of  the  Petrel  came  into  pretty  close  touch  with  the  insurgents 
during  these  weeks,  both  at  the  arsenal  and  in  Bacoor  Bay.  In  going 
back  and  forth,  Filipinos  would  always  rise  in  their  boats  and  cheer 
the  Petrel  and  call  out  **Americanos  amigos."  In  many  ways  we  liked 
them ;  they  seemed  to  be  brave,  and  we  found  they  had  gratitude  and 
humor.  But  the  more  we  knew  them,  the  more  we  got  to  know  what 
hatred  is.  I  do  not  believe  that  an  Anglo-Saxon  who  has  not  seen 
men  like  these  knows  what  hatred  can  be.  Their  hatred  of  the  Span- 
iards was  the  accumulation  of  the  hatred  of  their  forefathers  for  gen- 
erations added  to  their  own.  And  while  each  man's  hatred  seemed  to 
be  directed  against  the  Spaniards  in  general,  it  was  principally  directed 
against  the  soldiers  and  the  priests ;  and  was  based  on  some  wrong  to 
his  own  personal  family  and  to  the  families  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives. His  hatred  of  the  priests  concentrated  in  his  hatred  of  the  Arch- 
bishop ;  and  it  seemed  that  in  all  the  whole  world  there  could  not  be 
another  man  so  hated  as  the  Archbishop  of  Manila. 

I  may  say  here,  that  I  was  in  the  Philippines  altogether  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  that  although  I  did  not  have  means  of  extended  ob- 
servation, being  on  board  ship  most  of  the  time,  and  not  meeting  any 
Spanish  soldiers  or  priests,  yet  I  met  many  Filipinos  as  well  as  travel- 
ers and  business  men  of  other  nations,  and  they  all  seemed  to  believe 
that  this  hatred  was  justified.  Their  belief  was  that  the  military  and 
ecclesiastic  forces  combined  against  the  Filipinos,  although  they  hated 
each  other,  realizing  that  each  could  pluck  the  Filipino  much  better 
with  the  assistance  of  the  other.  They  said  that  the  island  was  divided 
into  military  districts  and  ecclesiastic  districts;  the  military,  which 
was  practically  one  with  the  civil  power,  taxed  every  Filipino  on  the 
simple  plan  of  getting  out  of  him  every  cent  they  could;  and  the 
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priests  got  out  of  every  Filipino  for  the  church  every  cent  th^y  could. 
The  priests  relied  upon  the  military  for  physical  protection  against 
the  wrath  of  the  Filipino;  and  the  military  relied  on  the  priests  as 
spies.  The  priests  were  intimate  with  all  the  families ;  so  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  a  Filipino  to  be  a  **traitor"  w'ithout  it  getting  to  the 
ears  of  some  priest  who  would  tell  it  to  the  military.  This  was  a  great 
power  and  carried  with  it  the  power  of  "squeezing."  If,  for  instance, 
a  priest  wanted  anything,  or  person,  in  a  Filipino  family,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  say  that  he  would  report  the  family  as  **traitors"  if  he 
did  not  get  it. 

During  the  latter  part  of  June,  we  began  to  look  anxiously  for 
the  troops  that  were  cpming.  By  this  time,  we  felt  quite  sure  that 
Aguinaldo  would  not  be  able  to  take  Manila  alone,  although  he  could 
surround  it  and  prevent  supplies  from  coming  in;  and  although  we 
did  not  know  whether  or  not  the  United  States  would  wish  to  keep 
Manila  for  itself,  we  wanted  our  troops  to  capture  it  and  hc>ld  it  until 
the  United  States  decided. 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  long-looked -for  soldiers  came,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  our  victory  seemed  to  mean  something  substantial. 
Up  to  this  time  we  had  merely  sunk  some  ships,  and  received  letters 
and  papers  from  home  showing  the  most  extraordinary  enthusiasm, 
and  calling  us  pleasant  names;  but  these  things  seemed  almost  un- 
real, like  fancies  of  the  mind.  But  here  had  come  material  proof 
that  something  important  had  been  done ;  here  had  come  tihousands 
of  troops  from  home.  We  felt  that  now  a  new  order  of  things  was 
to  begin,  and  that  seventy  million  people  were  backing  us.  We  knew 
that  more  troops  were  to  come,  and  more  and  more,  until  we  should 
take  Manila. 

A  large  mail  came  for  us  at  the  same  time  and  brought  letters 
and  papers  showing  that  the  enithusiasm  for  Dewey  was  growing. 
The  papers  had  columns  full  of  editorials  about  him,  and  about  every- 
thing connected  with  his  fleet.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  shii>s  got 
personal  letters  from  friends,  and  from  people  whom  they  had  scarcely 
known,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  whom  they  had  never  heard.  In  my 
own  case  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  astonished  at  the  contents  of  some 
of  the  letters  I  got  from  men  whom  I  knew  to  be  very  cool  and  of  a 
quiet  temperament,  but  who  now  expressed  themselves  in  the  most 
extravagant  way.  We  could  not  comprehend  it  at  all.  The  whole 
matter  had  seemed  to  us  so  simple,  that  there  had  been  little  chance 
for  enthusiasm. 

But  I  had  one  curious,  fanciful  feeling — a  feeling  that  we  and  the 
nation  were  not  acting  wholly  by  our  own  force,  but  were  pulled  and 
pushed  by  some  outside  force;  and  I  think  my  feelings  were  shared 
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by  many  of  the  officers.  Some  were  not  exactly  reUgious  men ;  and 
the  idea  that  Providence  concerns  itself  directly  with  the  doings  of 
any  person,  or  any  group  of  persons,  or  any  nation,  was  not  generally 
held.  But  when  we  found  ourselves  the  victors  in  a  fight  different 
from  any  other  fight  in  history,  and  actors  in  a  war  into  which  the 
whole  nation  had  not  wished  to  go,  but  had  gone ;  when  we  saw  pro- 
jectiles fall  all  around  us,  and  yet  not  hit  us ;  and  when  we  found  our- 
selves applauded  as  heroes  for  doing  something  which  we  could  not 
avoid  doing,  we  had  a  strange  feeling  that  we  had  been  moved,  not 
only  without  our  will,  but  without  any  comprehension  of  the  matter, 
by  some  awful  force.  I,  for  one,  could  not  but  think  I  was  like  a 
Whitehead  torpedo,  that  seems  to  direct  itself,  but  is  really  directed 
by  a  brain  outside. 

By  this  time,  Aguinaldo's  army  had  practically  surrounded  Ma- 
nila, and  had  captured  the  water  works,  so  that  the  city  was  depend- 
ent on  the  provisions  already  in  it,  and.  on  rain  water.  The  Spanish 
part  of  the  population  naturally  were  the  most  fearful  of  what  might 
happen,  for  every  Spaniard  knew  that  every  Filipino  in  the  city,  as 
well  as  outside,  was  his  enemy,  and  the  city  held  thousands  of  Fil- 
ipinos. In  fact^  the  Filipinos  and  half  whites  far  outnumbered  the 
Spanish. 

Besides  the  Spanish,  half  whites  and  Filipinos,  there  were  many 
people  in  the  city  of  neutral  nations,  who  held  most  of  the  wealth; 
and  they  were  in  daily  terror  of  bombardment  or  insurrection,  and  the 
danger  to  their  lives  and  property  that  would  follow.  Most  of  the 
women  and  children  of  these  nations  went  on  board  of  merchant  ships 
in  the  harbor,  under  the  protection  of  the  respective  men-of-war.  But 
their  life  must  have  been  pitiful,  huddled  together,  as  they  were,  drear- 
ily dragging  each  long  day  through. 

The  steamer  that  brought  the  troops  al-so  brought  me  a  letter  from 
the  Century  Company  asking  me  to  write  an  article  on  the  "Battle 
of  Manila."  I  could  not  do  this  without  permission  from  the  Admiral, 
and  so  I  got  a  boat  and  went  on  board  the  fJagship  Olympia  next 
morning.  I  told  the  orderly  at  the  cabin  door  to  give  my  name  to  the 
Admiral.  The  orderly  went  into  the  cabin  and  in  a  moment  returned 
and  said: 

"The  Admiral  says  he  is  very  busy  now,  sir,  but  will  Lieutenant 
Fiske  be  kind  enough  to  wait  a  few  minutes?" 

In  about  five  minutes  the  Admiral's  bell  rang;  the  orderly  went 
into  the  cabin,  and  at  once  came  out  and  said : 

"The  Admiral  says  will  Lieutenant  Fiske  be  kind  enough  to 
step  in." 

I  went  into  the  cabin,  and  saw  seated  at  a  desk  at  the  farther  end 
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of  the  cabin,  facing  me,  the  man  who  was  the  most  prominent  in  the 
world  at  that  time.  He  was  dressed  in  white,  and  had,  of  course,  no 
collar  on ;  yet,  as  he  rose  to  greet  me,  there  was  that  suggestion  of 
elegance  that  has  always  hung  about  Dewey.    He  said: 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Fiske;  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  again;  sit 
down  on  this  chair,"  motioning  to  a  chair  by  his  desk ;  and  I  noticed 
that  he  did  not  sit  down  until  I  did. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  come  to  ask  his  permission  to  write  an  article 
for  the  Century  Magazine  at  the  request  of  the  Century  Company; 
and  he  replied  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  have  me  do  it,  but  that 
I  must  be  sure  to  give  proper  credit  to  the  little  Petrel,  for  she  had 
done  splendidly  in  the  fight. 

I  said: 

"When  I  have  written  the  paper.  Admiral,  shall  I  send  you  the' 
paper  to  read,  to  see  if  there  is  anything  objectionable  in  it?" 

He  said: 

"Of  course,  1  should  be  very  glad  to  read  it ;  but  just  look  at  what 
I  have  to  read  now." 

He  then  turned  around,  and  pointed  to  three  large  baskets,  such 
as  are  used  ordinarily  as  waste  paper  bask,ets. 

"Now  those  baskets,"  he  said,  "are  full  of  letters  to  me.  I  have 
already  read  several  dozen;  and  see  what  I  have  ahead  of  me  yet; 
and  every  mail  brings  in  more.  I  can't  possibly  answer  them,  and 
neither  can  my  staff,  because  we  could  not  do  anything  else  if  we  did ; 
and  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  even  have  time  to  read  them.  But 
it  does  my  heart  good  to  read  them,  because  they  say  such  kind 
things  about  me  and  about  the  navy.  Some  of  them  are  from  men 
I  went  to  school  with,  when  I  was  a  boy." 

Just  then  the  orderly  came  in  and  said,  "Captain  Glass,  sir;" 
Captain  Glass,  who  commanded  the  Charleston,  which  had  recently 
arrived,  came  in;  and  he  and  the  Admiral  began  to  talk  about  the 
probability  of  Admiral  Camara's  coming  with  his  fleet  to  Manila,  and 
the  chance  we  would  have  of  whipping  them.  The  talk  was  purely 
of  a  practical  kind,  and  did  not  show  any  desire  to  fight,  or  any  desire 
not  to  fight,  but  was  about  the  best  way  to  fight.  Being  only  a  lieu- 
tenant, I  did  not  join  in  the  conversation  much,  and  took  the  first  op- 
portunity to  leave.  When  I  was  going,  the  Admiral  rose,  and  bade  me 
good-bye  in  his  courteous  but  unaffected  way. 

Two  days  later,  on  going  back  to  the  Petrel,  from  a  visit  to  the 
Baltimore,  I  saw  a  signal  go  up  from  the  Olympia  to  the  fleet,  with 
the  telegraph  flag  flying.  This  signal  was  quickly  answered  by  the 
other  ships,  and  hauled  down,  and  then  another  one  was  sent  up. 
Then  many  signals  went  up  and  were  answered  very  quickly.    They 
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seemed  to  say  something  that  was  very  interesting;  for  I  saw  many 
men  gathered  on  the  decks  of  the  ships  watching  the  signals,  and 
moving  about  quickly. 

When  I  got  on  board  the  Petrel,  the  officer  on  deck  said  to  me: 

"Bradley,  Sampson  has  sunk  all  the  Spanish  ships  and  made  a 
clean  job  of  it,  just  the  way  we  did  here;  but  there  was  one  man 
killed,  and  that  is  where  we  got  ahead  of  him." 

Things  were  beginning  to  move.  We  had  heard  a  few  days  before 
about  Hobson,  and  now  we  heard  about  Sampson. 

The  army  was  coming,  too,  and  our  weary  time  of  waiting  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  It  was  a  very  weary  waiting.  There  was  almost 
nothing  to  do,  and  it  was  so  hot  and  moist  that  one  did  not  want  to 
do  anything,  and  almost  our  only  occupation  and  pleasure  was  in 
sitting  on  the  poop,  and  talking  about  what  was  going  on  and  argu- 
ing. We  were  delighted  that  Hobson  had  done  such  a  brilliant  thing, 
because  Americans  had  been  thought  for  years  in  Europe  to  be 
a  lot  of  sharp,  trading,  bragging  Yankees,  whose  life  work  was 
merely  an  indecent  scramble  for  money.  And  now  our  whole  nation 
was  glorified  by  a  deed  of  splendid  heroism,  that  followed  Dewey's 
clean-cut  victory,  and  now  was  followed  by  Sampson's.  Dewey's 
treatment  of  Manila  had  aroused  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
we  suddenly  took  our  rightful  place  among  the  nations. 

About  the  wisdom  of  sinking  the  Merrim.ac  in  Santiago  Channel, 
we  had  long  and  eager  discussions ;  but,  to  most  of  us,  it  seemed  a 
wise  thing  to  do.  It  would  have  been  better  if  Sampson  could 
have  persuaded  the  Spanish  fleet  to  come  out  and  fight;  but  they 
would  not  come  but  and  fight.  So  the  Spanish  fleet  was  simply  keep- 
ing our  fleet  there.  The  hurricane  season  was  coming,  and  a  hurri- 
cane might  disperse  our  fleet,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  might  then  escape 
before  our  fleet  could  get  together  again. 

Our  principal  reason  for  wishing  to  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
to  prevent  it  from  doing  us  harm.  The  plainest  way  was  to  destroy 
it,  but  this  was  not  the  only  way.  If,  for  instance,  we  could  imprison 
it  in  a  harbor  by  means  such  that  our  fleet  would  be  free  to  go,  it 
would  become  like  a  soldier  who  is  made  prisoner  of  war. 

A  fleet  of  warships  is  a  tremendous  power  if  it  is  free  to  move,  but 
it  is  helpless,  if  imprisoned.  It  must  be  not  only  free  to  move  but  it 
must  move  often  enough  to  keep  in  health  by  exercise.  A  fleet 
moving  on  the  sea,  with  its  battle  ships  and  armored  cruisers, 
ready  to  give  and  take  the  heavy  blows ;  and  with  its  smaller  cruisers 
and  dispatch  vessels  stretched  out  on  all  sides,  to  get  news  of  distant 
things ;  with  its  signal  system,  giving  intelligence  to  the  flagship,  and 
carrying  orders  from  the  flagship,  is  a  thing  of  enormous  power,. 
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but  enormous  complexity.  Therefore  its  enormous  p&xfftr  may  be 
reduced  by  the  failure  to  work  of  some  little  part.  Therefore,  all 
its  many  parts  must  be  kept  in  health  and  must  be  oiercised.  Its 
food,  ammunition  and  coal  must  be  properly  supplied,  afirf  properly 
assimilated;  its  strength  to  give  blows  and  endure  blows  must  be 
preserved ;  and  its  means  of  communicating  to  and  from  the  flag- 
ship must  be  developed  to  the  highest  pitch.  If  these  tiUngs  be  done, 
a  fleet  moving  on  the  sea,  directable  as  a  unit  by  the  Acfimrral,  is  the 
grandest  example  in  the  world  of  force  that  can 'be  qtticltiy  applied 
at  a  given  point. 

The  troops  which  arrived  on  the  30th  of  June,  \xndkr  Brigadier- 
General  Anderson,  were  transported  to  the  arsenal.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  troops  was  amazing  to  us  heat-worn  men  in  tfie  PcfreF.  As  they 
would  pass  our  ship  they  would  spring  to  thieir  feef  and  yefl': 

"Three  cheers  for  the  little  Petrel." 

At  first  our  men,  with  the  permission  of  the  GaptJrim,  would  re- 
spond, but  the  cheer  was  not  very  hearty,  and  soon  owr  men  ceased 
to  reply  at  all.  The  troops  were  housed  in  tfte  barmcks  at  the 
arsenal  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Spanish  troops.  They  drilled 
and  got  into  shape  again,  for  they  had  had  a  long  crtrfee  across  the 
Pacific.    But  they  were  very  warm  in  their  thick  blue  ffarniel  shirts. 

The  second  detachment  of  troopys  arrived  soon  afterwards  on 
July  17,  under  Brigadier  General  Greene. 

About  this  time  I  was  told  by  the  Captain  to  go  wkft  Surgeon 
Brownell  to  Cavite  Viejo,  and  go  back  in  the  counfFy  ami  see  if 
water  could  be  found  for  the  troops,  in  case  they  marcfterf  aJong  that 
way.  Brownell  ami  I  got  into  our  steam  launph  and'  twk  in  tow  a 
long  native  canoe ;  we  towed  the  canoe  towards  Cavite  Vi«jo  perhaps 
three  miles  until  the  water  began  to  shoal;  and  then  we  got  into  the 
canoe,  and  paddled  to  the  beach,  leaving  the  steam  IkaneA  in  deeper 
water. 

We  looked  at  the  town  with  a  great  deal  of  interesff,  ttecause  we 
had  watched  the  firing  there  for  many  days  and  it  rose  imposingly 
behind  the  trees.  The  town  had  a  very  picturesque  ap^pearance,  as 
seen  through  a  telescope  on  board  the  Petrel,  anrf^  we  c'xpected  to 
find  a  handsome  city.  We  found  a  large  village  composed  almost 
entirely  of  huts  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  was  divided"  by  rtidte  unpaved 
streets ;  and  evidently  held  only  a  few  thousand  people.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  them  gathered  on  the  beach  as  we  landed.  Almost  all  were 
armed  with  bolos,  which  are  about  half  way  between  a  carving  knife 
and  a  meat  axe,  while  a  few  were  in  the  uniform  of  the  Filipino 
army  and  had  muskets,  and  wore  big  straw  hats  turned  down  in  front 
and  turned  up  behind. 
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Quite  near  the  water  was  the  church  that  we  had  been  looking  at 
for  two  months.  We  walked  to  it,  and  found  that  it  was  just  as  fine 
as  it  looked  from  a  distance.  It  had  very  thick, walls,  very  solidly  built 
and  an  extension,  a  very  large  handsome  stone  house,  which  we 
were  afterwards  told  was  the  house  in  which  the  priests  of  the 
church  liv/^d.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  fine,  and.  looked  like 
that  of  2LX\y  larg«  church  in  a  Spanish  country ;  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween this  stately  and  magnificent  structure,  and  the  meanness  of  the 
huts  about,  and  the  evident  excessive  poverty  of  the  people,  made 
us  think  that  perhaps  the  stories  of  oppression  of  the  Filipinos  by 
the  priests  were  true. 

The  church  and  house  had  been  recently  used  by  the  Spaniards 
in  their  defence  against  Aguinaldo;  and  it  had  been  used  in  previous 
insurrections  as  a  defence  by  the  Filipinos  against  the  Spaniards. 
The  consequence  was  that  its  walls,  especially  the  doors,  showed 
signs  of  many  bullets.  I  remember  that  we  saw  some  sig^s  of  recent 
battle,  which  were  horrible. 

We  saw  in  the  church  a  large  tablet  to  Aguinaldo's  uncle,  and  we 
found  later  that  Aguinaldo  had  been  born  in  this  village. 

The  Surgeon  and  I,  directed  by  different  Filipinos  at  differ- 
ent times,  walked  back  into  the  country  some  two  or  three  miles 
but  did  not  find  any  clean  water  except  at  one  spring,  and  th-e  Sur- 
geon  said  he  would  fear  to  have  the  troops  drink  even  from  it.  While 
walking  about  we  were  all  the  time  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  the 
natives  and  half  whites.  Most  of  them  looked  at  us  neutrally,  but  it 
did  not  take  much  imagination  to  think  that  some  of  them  looked 
at  us  hostileiy.  We  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  vino  in  the  village, 
and  we  know  that  vino  makes  a  man  more  violent  than  any  other 
liquor  does.  We  knew  also  that  there  were  many  Malays  in  the 
Philippines,  and  that  a  Malay  believes  that  if  he  takes  an  oath  before 
a  priest  to  kill  a  Christian  and  then  kills  him,  he  will  be  transported 
at  once  to  the  seventh  heaven;  and  many  Christians  have  been 
killed  in  this  way.  So  I  at  least  was  glad  when  I  found  myself  in  the 
steam  launch,  and  starting  back  to  the  protection  of  the  Petrel.  I 
reported  to  the  Captain  that  we  had  not  foimd  sufficient  signs  of  good 
water  for  the  Army,  and  suggested  that  perhaps  the  best  one  to  tell 
us  about, good  water  was  Aguinaldo.  I  also  said  that  I  did  not  think 
that  I  would  recommend  any  more  such  expeditions. 

Bradley  A.  Fiske, 
Lieut enanUCommander^  U.  S.  N. 

(Navigator  of  the  Petrel  at  the  time.) 
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Readers  of  the  ''United  Service"  are 
cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  de- 
partment  items  of  either  fact  or- fancy y 
grave  or  gay^  instructive  or  only  entertain^ 
ing:  in  shorty  any  literary  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam likely  to  interest  our  subscribers. 


SOME  PERSONAL  PREFER- 
ENCES. 

Some  years  ago  the  Revue  Illus- 
tree  contained  an  interesting  and  di- 
verting series  of  answers  to  questions 
addressed  by  the  editor  to  Daudet, 
Zola,  Houssaye  and  Silvestre.  These 
questions,  thirty-three  in  number, 
were  designed  to  bring  to  light  the 
persona]  preferences  of  these  authors 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Some 
of  them  were  answered  seriously  and 
others  lightly,  the  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  both  wit  and  ingenu- 
ity in  the  answers  being  in  many  in- 
stances, of  course,  irresistible. 

In  the  case  of  Zola  the  answers 
were  very  characteristic.  His  reply, 
for  example,  to  the  four  inquiries 
regarding  his  favorite  prose  authors, 
poets,  painters  and  composers,  was 
the  same  in  each,  Ceux  qui  voient  et 
qui  rendent  clairement.  His  favorite 
heroes  and  heroines  in  fiction  were 
declared  to  be  Ceux  qui  ne  sont  pas 
les  heros,  while  his  heroes  and  hero- 
ines in  real  life  were  Ceux  qui 
gagnent  leur  pain.  His  preference 
was  to  die  suddenly,  while  Daudet 
and  Houssaye  expressed  a  choice  to 
meet  death  debout,  or,  in  Arizona 
parlance,  with  their  boots  on.  Among 
the  gifts  of  nature,  Daudet  wanted 
youth    most;    Zola,    eloquence;    and 


Silvestre,  fine  looks.  Daudet  gravely 
declared  the  principal  trait  of  his 
character  to  be  nobility.  The  quality 
which  he  admired  most  in  a  woman 
was  sweetness;  Zola,  tenderness; 
Silvestre,  beauty. 

The  idea  of  such  a  series  of  ques* 
tions  and  answers,  the  latter,  by  the 
way,  being  reproduced  in  autograph 
fac-simile,  was  not  original  with  the 
French  journal.  Fifteen  years  or 
more  ago  it  was  made  use  of  in  this 
country,  in  a  book  entitled  "Mental 
Photograph  Album."  We  give  in  the 
following  pages,  says  The  Book 
Buyer,  a  series  of  mental  photographs 
of  several  American  authors,  to  each 
of  whom  was  addressed  a  series  of 
questions  less  personal  in  character 
than  the  French  series,  which  even 
called  for  the  favorite  food  and 
beverage  of  each  of  the  recipients. 

The  requests  were  received  in  one 
or  two  instances  with  more  serious- 
ness than  was  intended,  but  in  the' 
majority  of  cases  their  spirit  was 
understood,  and  the  answers  are  both 
humorous  and  interesting.  The  re- 
plies are  given  herewith : 

BHANDER   MATTHEWS. 

My  favorite  authors  of  prose — Low- 
ell, Hawthorne. 

My  favorite  poets — Horace,  Moli^re, 
Dobson. 

My   favorite  painters— "Rembrandt. 

My  favorite  composers^-Wagner. 

My  favorite  book — Henry.  Esmond. 

My  favorite  play — As  You  Like  It. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  fiction — 
Leatherstocking,  CoL.  Newcome. 
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My    favorite    heroines    in    fiction — 

Daisy  Miller,  Becky  Sharp. 
My    favorite    heroes    in    real    life — 

Lieutenant  Gushing. 
My   favorite  heroines  in   real   life — 

Molly  of  Monmouth. 
What  I  enjoy  most — A  long  talk  with 

an  old  friend. 
What   I   detest   most — A   short   talk 

with  a  bore. 
The  historic  eyent  at  which  I  should 

like  most  to  have  been  present — 

Moliere's  ^r$t    appearance. 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in 

men — Loytflty. 
The  quality  Which  I  admire  most  in 

women — ^The  sense  of  humor. 
Where   I    should   like  to   live — New 

York,  of  course. 
My  ideal  state  of  iiappiness — ^Making 

converts. 
The  occupation  that  I  prefer — ^Writ- 
ing plays. 
What   gift  of  'nature   I   should   like 

to  have  most — Youth. 
My  motto — Que  pensez-vous  de  cette 

cotnedief 

JOEL    CHANDLER    HARRIS. 

My  favorite  authors  of  prose — Haw- 
thorne, iPhackoray,  -Landor. 

My  favorite  pc»ets  —  Shakespeare, 
Bumjs. 

My  favorite '^Biflters — The  Four  Sea- 
sons. 

My  favocite  coiiipo9ers — The  people. 

My  favocite  <lbook — 'Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. 

My  favorite  #fB|r — Lear. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  fiction— 
D'Artagnan,  Jean  Valjean. 

My  favorite  heroines  in  fiction— They 
are  all  faded  from  my  mind  ex- 
cept Mrs.  iFauchett. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  real  life — Lin- 
coln, Stonewall  Jackson,  Father 
Damien. 

My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life— 
Women  .who  ilove  their  homes. 

What  I  enjoy  most— Awhile  at  Kala- 
mazoo wbiat. 


What  I  detest  most — ^Application  for 

autographs. 
The  historic  event  at  which  I  should 

like  most  to  have  been  present — 

I  give  it  up. 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in 

men — Modesty. 
The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in 

women — Charity. 
Where    I    should    like    to  liv^ — ^At 

home. 
My  ideal  state  of  happiness — ^A  cold 

night,  a  hot  fire,  and  taters  in  the 

ashes. 
The  occupation  that  I  prefer — ^That 

which  I  can  never  engage  in. 
What  gift  of  nature  I  should  like  to 

have  most — The  gift  of  gab. 
My  motto — Wait  for  the  wagon. 

AGNES  REPPLIER. 

My  favorite  authors  of  prose— -Scotti 
Lamb. 

My  favorite  poets — Shakespeare, 
Keats. 

My  favorite  painters-^Leonardo  da 
Vinci. 

My  favorite  composers— Gounod, 
Verdi. 

My  favorite  book — Martus  the  Epi- 
curean. 

My  favorite  play— As  You  Like  It. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  fiction-«-*Mr. 
Knightley. 

My  favorite  heroines  in  fictioa<— Em- 
ma Woodhouse. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  real  life- 
Graham  of  Claverhouse. 

My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life— 
Mary  Stuart. 

What  I  enjoy  most — Sleep. 

What  I  detest  most — Pain. 

The  historic  event  at  which  I  should 
like  most  to  have  been  present- 
Battle  of  Aginc&urt 

The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in 
men— Sense. 

The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in 
women-— Sense. 

Where  I  should  like  to  live — ^London. 

My  ideal  state  of  happiness— ^I  know 
of  none. 
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What  gift  of  nature  I  should  like  to 
have   most — ^Health. 

T.  R.  SULLIVAN. 

My  favorite  authors  of  prose — Sterne, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

My  favorite  poets — Shakespeare, 
Heine. 

My  favorite  painters — Valasquez, 
Rembrandt. ' 

My  favorite  composers — Dinner  and 
sleep. 

My  favorite  book — The  Imperial  Dic- 
tionary. 

My  favorite  play — Othello. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  fiction — Me- 
phistopheles,    D'Artagnan. 

My  favorite  heroines  in  fiction — 
Juliet,    Beatrix   Esmond. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  real  life — The 
uncomplaining  poor. 

My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life — 
The  uncomplaining  poor. 

What  I  enjoy  most — Travel. 

What  I  dete.st  most — An  electric 
street  car. 

The  historic  event  at  which  I  should 
like  most  to  have  been  present — 
The  interview  between  Eve  and 
the  serpent. 

The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in 
men — Self-denial. 

The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in 
women — Gentleness. 

Where  I  should  like  to  live — At 
home. 

My  ideal  state  of  happiness — Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  occupation  that  I  prefer — En- 
dorsing cheques. 

What  gift  of  nature  I  should  like  to 
have  most — ^Acquisitiveness. 

My  motto — Learn  to  learn. 

EUGEKE  FIELD. 

My  favorite  authors  of  prose — Cer- 
vantes. Hawthorne,  Andersen. 

My  favorite  poets — Whittier,  Be- 
rangier,  Horace,  Suckling. 

My  favorite  painters — 

My  favorite  composers — ^Wagner, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn. 

My  favorite  book — Don  Quixote. 


My  favorite  play — ^Camille,  As  Yoa 
Like  It. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  fiction — ^Laun- 
celot,  Robin  Hood,  The  Cid.* 

My  favorite  heroines  in  fiction- 
Hester  Prynne,  Jane  Eyre. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  real  life— 
Lincoln,  Beecher,  Gladstone,  Bis- 
marck, Hugo. 

My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life— 
My  wife. 

What  I  enjoy  most — Reading  in  bed. 

What  I  detest  most — Society,  formal- 
ity. 

The  historic  event  at  which  I  should 
like  most  to  have  been  present— 
With  Luther  at  Worms. 

The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in 
men — Patience. 

The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in 
women — Womanliness. 

Where  I  should  like  to  live — Am 
contented  in  Chicago. 

My  ideal  state  of  happiness  —  The 
State  of  Illinois. 

The  occupation  that  I  prefer — ^That 
which  I  am  now  engaged  in. 

What  gift  of  nature  I  should  like 
to  have  most — I  have  been  told 
that  I  possess  all. 

My  motto — 

ROBERT  GRANT. 

My  favorite  authors  of  prose- 
Thackeray,  Balzac. 

My  favorite  poets — Shakespeare, 
Goethe. 

My  favorite  painters — Sarah  Bern- 
hardt and  Lottie  Collins. 

My  favorite  composers — A  good  din- 
ner and  a  wood  fire. 

My  favorite  book — Vanity  Fair. 

My  favorite  play — Hamlet. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  fiction — Santa 
Claus  and  Brer  Rabbit. 

My  favorite  heroines  in  fiction — Becky 
Sharp  and  Eugenie  Grandet. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  real  life — My 
publishers. 

My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life- 
Four  queens. 

What  I  enjoy  most — To  see  my  true 
love  smile. 
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What  I  detest  most— Affectation. 

The  historic  event  at  which  I  should 
like  most  to  have  heen  present- 
Jonah's  ,  experience  with  the 
whale. 

The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in 
men — ^Truth. 

The  quality  which  I  admire 'most  in 
women — Loving  sympathy. 

Where  I  should  like  to  live — Wher- 
ever she  is. 

My  ideal  state  of  happiness — Not  to 
think  about  it. 

The  occupation  that  I  prefer — ^Eating 
raw  oysters. 

What  gift  of  nature  I  should  like  to 
have  most — Wings. 

OCTAVE  THANET. 

My  favorite  authors  of  prose- 
Montaigne,   Sir   Walter   Scott 

My  favorite  poets — Chas.  Lamb, 
Thackeray,  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
Browning,  Lowell. 

My  favorite  painters — Da  Vinci,  Mil- 
let, Daubigny. 

My  favorite  composers — I  don't  know 
enough  about  music  to  venture 
to  have  favorites. 

My  favorite  book — Henry  Esmond. 

My  favorite  play — Much  Ado  About 
Nothing. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  fiction — Col. 
Newcome,  Edie  Ochiltree. 

My  favorite  heroines  in  fiction — Re- 
becca (in  Ivanhoe)  and  Mrs. 
Poyser. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  real  life — 
Magazine  editors. 

My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life — 
Good  cooks. 

What  I  enjoy  most — Playing  with 
children. 

What  I  detest  most— Getting  the  bot- 
tom of  my  gown  muddy. 

The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in 
men — Courage  and  sense. 

The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in 
women — Sympathy  alleviated  by 
sense. 

Where  I  should  like  to  live— No- 
where all  the  year  round. 


My  ideal  state  of  happiness — ^To 
catch  up  with  my  promises. 

The  occupation  that  I  prefer — ^Whist 

What  gift  of  nature  I  should  lik«  to 
have  most — Health. 

My  motto— Neither  forget  yesterday 
nor  to-morrow. 

RICHARD    HARDING   DAVIS. 

My  favorite  authors  of  prose — 
Richard  Harding  Davis. 

My  favorite  poets — ^Anon  and  Ibid. 

My  favorite  painters — I  do  not  care 
to  give  the  ladies'  names. 

My  favorite  book — The  one  I  made 
on  Cleveland. 

My  favorite  play — The  V  trick. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  fiction — ^Henry 
M.  Stanley. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  real  life — Mul- 
vaney,  Otheris  and  Learoyd. 

My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life — ^Thc 
other  women. 

What  I  enjoy  most — Being  photo- 
graphed. 

What  I  detest  most— Looking  at  the 
results. 

The  historic  event  at  which  I  should 
like  most  to  have  been  present — 
When  Napoleon  killed  a  pub- 
lisher. 

The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in 
men — ^To  sit  opposite  a  mirror  at 
dinner  and  not  look  at  it. 

The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in 
women — Clean   gloves. 

Where  I  should  like  to  live— Little, 
old  New  York. 

My  ideal  state  of  happiness^Ignor- 
ance. 

The  occupation  that  I  prefer — ^Watch- 
ing  some  one  else  work. 

What  gift  of  nature  I  should  like  to 
have  most — One  or  two  million 
dollars. 

My  Motio— Caveat  Emptor  (libror* 
um). 

HJALMAR  H.  BOYSSBN. 

My  favorite  authors  of  prose — ^Tur- 
genieff,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot 
My   favorite  poets— Goethe,   Brown- 
ing, Keats. 
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My  favorite  painters — ^Riepin,  Cour- 
bet,  Bastien  Lepage. 

My  favorite  composers — Beethoven, 
Schubert. 

My  favorite  book — Faust. 

My  favorite  play — Hamlet. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  fiction — Colonel 
Newcome,  Pendennis,  Silas  Lap- 
ham. 

My  favorite  heroines  in  fiction- 
Dorothea  in  Middlemarch,  Mag- 
gie TuUiver  in  the  Mill  on  The 
Floss. 

My  favorite  heroes  in  real  life — 
Lincoln,  Gladstone. 

My  favorite  heroines  in  real  life — I 
have  none. 

What  I  enjoy  most — Horseback  rid- 
ing. 

What  I  detest  most — Being  patron- 
ized. 

The  historic  event  at  which  I  should 
like  most  to  have  been  present — 
The  diet  at  Worms,  1521. 

The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in 
men — Uprightness. 

The  quality  which  I  admire  most  in 
women — Beauty. 

Where  I  should  like  to  live — New 
York. 

My  ideal  state  of  happiness — Leisure 
to  write. 

The  occupation  that  I  prefer — That 
of  a  Man  of  Letters. 

What  gift  of  nature  I  should  like  to 
have  most — Shakespeare's  psych- 
ological insight. 

My  motto-^^on  palma  sine  pulence. 

— The  Book-Lover. 


A  SPECIES  OF  SPORT  WHICH 

IS  STILL  FOLLOWED  IN  THE 

ADIRONDACKS. 

Competitive  hunting  is  still  in- 
dulged in  in  the  southern  Adiron- 
dacks.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  Boon- 
ville  an  organization  of  sportsm^ 
was  formed  with  the  object  of  pro- 


moting the  sport  The  president  of 
the  organization  is  B.  A.  Capron: 
secretary,  J.  Arch.  Bateman,  and 
treasurer,  Dr.  W.  S.  Seavey. 

The  seventy  members  of  the  or- 
ganization are  divided  into  two  sides 
and  E<fward  Johnson  and  C.  E. 
Thon^>son  are  the  captains.  The 
schedule  of  points  this  organization 
has  arranged  is  as  follows:  Part- 
ridge, 10;  woodcock,  10;  crow,  50; 
blackbird,  15;  hawk,  75;  crane,  200; 
sparrow,  5;  duck,  100;  deer,  100; 
bear,  1,000;  woodchuck,  100;  gray 
squirrel,  50;  black  squirrel,  75;  red 
squirrel,  25;  chipmunk,  15;  king- 
fisher, 50;  raven,  100;  rabbit,  25; 
snipe,  5;  hedgehog,  50;  raccoon,  loa 

One  hunt  had  been  held  last  fall, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  birds  and  squirrels  were  se- 
cured. Chipmunks  and  squirrels  suf- 
fered most.  Many  partridges  were 
shot  also.  The  team  under  the  cap- 
taincy of  Johnson  scored  3,830  points, 
while  Capt.  Thompson's  men  got  only 
I1855  points. 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  great 
forest  of  northern  New  York  in 
which  competitive  hunting  is  followed 
to-day.  Everywhere  else  the  sports- 
men have  come  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  this  kind  of  amusement  results 
in  the  wanton  destruction  of  a  very 
large  number  of  wild  birds  and  ani- 
mals, the  greater  number  of  which 
are  not  only  harmless,  but  also  of 
benefit  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
human  race. 


PREHISTORIC  EGYPT. 

INTERESTING       DISCOVERIES       RECENTLY 
MADE  BY  PROF.  PETRIE. 

In  a  communication  received  from 
Gen.  Charles  W.  Darling,  the  honor- 
ary secretary  at  Utica  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund,  we  are  informed 
that  the  following  named  remarkable 
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relics  of  antiquity  have  recently  been 
found  in  £g3i)t. 

"The  recent  discoveries  of  Egsrptian 
antiquities  by  Prof.  Petrie  at  Abydos 
has  thrown  much  valuable  light  upon 
the  prehistoric  period  of  Egypt.  This 
historic  period  includes  the  paleo- 
lithic age  of  man,  evidence  of  which 
has  been  discovered  not  only  on  the 
plateaux  above  the  Nile,  but  also  in 
the  river  valley.  From  borings, 
which  have  been  made  through  the 
deposit  of  Nile  mud.  Prof.  Petrie 
argues  that  the  date  in  the  history  of 
the  world  t}ius  decided  may  be  as- 
signed to  about  7,000  B.  C.  To  this 
date  he  ascribes  his  earliest  prehis- 
toric graves,  which,  we  are  told,  re- 
veal a  people  skilled  •  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery  and  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  copper.  They  pos- 
sessed various  forms  of  pottery,  stone 
vases,  carved  ivory  and  finely  wrought 
flint  implements.  They  also  knew 
the  art  of  weaving. 

"At  a  later  period  of  time,  which 
cannot  be  fixed  chronologically,  came 
another  wave  of  immigration  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Libyan  stock,  which 
had  previously  immigrated  into 
Egypt  It  is  thought  that  the  later 
immigrants  were  Amorites  from 
Syria.  The  new  people  introduced 
silver,  lapis  lazuli  and  hematite,  and 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  re- 
sulted in  a  brilliant  epoch  of  art.  Then 
appeared  the  most  elaborate  metal 
work;  valuable  beads  of  gold,  tur- 
quoise and  amethyst.  Still  later  came 
a  degfradation,  which  continued  down 
to  the  foundation  of  the  first  dynasty. 
These  researches  are  as  far  reaching, 
although  not  so  striking,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  discoveries  of  Prof.  Petrie 
at  Abydos. 

"The  work  of  the  Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund  on  the  royal  tombs  of  the 
first  Egyptian  dynasties  has  proved, 
in  some  respe<:ts,  more  surprising 
than  that  of  the  past  year,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  civilization  during 
some  400  years  has  been  clearly  traced 


from  the  time  when  writing  was  but 
rarely  used  and  when  only  in  a  rude 
and  pictorial  stage,  down  to  the  com- 
mon use  of  figured  hieroglyphics  in- 
distinguishable from  those  used  for 
thousands  of  years  after.  The  finely 
wrought  jewelry  of  gold  and  the  en- 
graved ivories  of  the  time  of  Menes, 
fashioned  more  than  6,500  years  ago, 
have  been  brought  to  light.  From 
these  we  ascertain  the  names  of  three 
kings — Narmer,  Qa  and  a  name  writ- 
ten with  a  fish  sign.  The  strangest 
object  is  a  massive  strip  of  gold  with 
the  name  of  Menes  upon  it.  Of  Zer, 
the  successor  of  Menes,  the  astonish- 
ing find  is  the  forearm  of  his  queen, 
still  in  its  wrappings  with  four 
splendid  bracelets  intact.  Prof.  Petrie 
describes  one  of  them  to  be  a  series 
of  figures  of  the  royal  hawk  perched 
on  the  tomb,  consisting  of  thirteen 
figures  in  cast  and  chased  gold,  al- 
ternating with  fourteen  carved  in  tur- 
quoise. The  second  bracelet  is  of 
spiral  beads  of  gold  and  lazuli,  in 
three  groups.  The  third  bracelet  is 
of  four  groups  of  hour-glass  beads, 
amethyst  between  gold,  with  connec- 
tions of  gold  and  turquoise.  The 
fourth  bracelet  has  a  centerpiece  of 
gold  with  amethyst  and  turquoise 
beads  and  bands  of  braided  gold 
wire. 

"This  brilliant  and  exquisitely 
finished  group  of  jewelry  shows  what 
a  high  level  was  attained  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  dynasty.  The  arm 
of  this  queen  has  the  advantage  of 
being  carefully  examined  as  found,  and 
exact  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
ornaments.  It  had  evidently  been 
broken  off  by  the  first  plunderers 
and  hidden  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  of 
the  tomb,  where  it  had  remained  un- 
discovered by  those  who,  at  a  later 
period  of  time,  had  cleared  out  the 
tomb.  Relics  of  the  same  king  have 
also  been  found,  consisting  of  forty 
inscribed  pieces  of  ivory  and  stone 
and  two  lions  carved  in  ivory.  The 
great  royal  tombstone  has  also  been 
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found  broken  in  pieces  which  have 
been  rejoined.  Of  King  Den,  the 
fifth  of  the  first  dynasty,  twelve  in- 
scribed ivories  have  been  discovered, 
together  with  an  impress  of  a  beauti- 
ful royal  seal  showing  the  king 
struggling  with  a  hippopotamus  and 
spearing  a  crocodile." 

— UHca  Daily  Press, 


PAJAMAS  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

''Inspector  General  Breckinridge 
advocates  supplying  the  soldiers  with 
pajamas  and  thinks  to  do  so  will  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  men." — Press 
dispatch. 

It's   sort   o*   nuts    fer   soldiers    who 
useter  dub  around 
Assimilatin'    alkali    an'    pork    en' 
beans  an'  tack, 
A-turnin'    in   at   taps   with   jest   his 
blankets  on  the  ground, 
Without  a  bloomin'  nightie  to  his 
back. 
To  see  the  care  they're  takin'  of  his 
precious  health  these  days; 
Providin'    him    with    luxuries    an' 
censor  in'  his  joys, 
But  this  seems  like  the  beatin'est  of 
all  their  funny  plays — 
The  issue  of  pajamas  to  the  boys. 

When  we  rode  out  with  Harney  an' 
with  Custer  an'  with  Crook 
We  made  our  evenin'  toilet  without 
pullin'  off  our  boots ; 
We  got  our  faces  sunburned  and  we 
certainly  did  XqkAl 
A   set  of  ornery  plain   unwashed 
galoots. 
But  now  we  are  gettin'  civilized  an' 
have  to  part  our  hair 
An'  use  the  mornin'  tooth  brush, 
which  I  don't  claim  isn't  right; 
Still  none  of  us  anticipated  that  we'd 
get  to  wear 
Pajamas  when  the  bugle  called  at 
night 


Inspector   General    Breckinridge  the 

first  thing  that  we  know. 

Will  give  us  vi'let  water  an'  a  roani- 

curin'  set. 

We'll  be  the  sweetest  lot  o'  ducks  that 

ever  faced  a  foe 

When  he  gets  through  reformin'  us, 

yoit  bet. 

It's  the  one  thing  that  we've  wanted 

— ^to  sleep  comf  table  at  night — 

It's    as    welcome    as    the    buddin' 

flow'rs  in  May, 

You  may  picture,  if  you're  good  at  it, 

our  wonder  and  delight 

When  they  serve  out  pajamas  some 

fine  day. 

—Chicago  Daily  News. 


IS  GIBRALTAR  A  FAILURE? 

DENIED  THAT  IT  IS  AN  IMPREGNABLE 
FORTRESS,  AS  HAS  LONG  BEEN  AS- 
SERTED. 

French  technical  journals  like  the 
Revue  d'Armee  et  de  Marine  and 
others  are  expressing  the  view  that 
Gibraltar  is  not  such  a  formidable 
defense  of  British  interests  on  the 
shortest  road  to  India  as  is  usually 
believed.  The  Revue  d'Armee  et  de 
Marine  has  just  given  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  works  undertaken  by 
Great  Britain  at  Gibraltar  since  1895. 
The  Tour  de  Monde  and  other  jour- 
nals, also,  are  having  much  to  say  on 
the  subject.  Their  criticisms  are 
based  in  part  upon  the  pamphlet 
which  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  printed  a 
while  ago  under  the  title  "Gibraltar, 
a  National  Danger,"  in  which  he 
maintains  that  the  prevailing  faith  in 
the  impregnability  of  the  famous  rock 
is  a  delusion. 

The  French  writers  declare  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  this  view. 
They  quote  older  British  authorities 
in  support  of  this  idea,  among  them 
Gen.  Codrington,  formerly  governor 
at  Gibraltar,  who  maintained  that  the 
place  was  nothing  but  a  scarecrow 
to  frighten  people  who  did  not  know 
the  real  facts  about  it 
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The  French  journals  say  that  the 
works  begun  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  1895  are  to  be  completed  in 
190S  or  1906.  ,  They  consist  of  a 
large  torpedo  station,  a  great  dry 
dock  and  two  new  piers,  all  strongly 
fortified.  The  critics  declare  that  the 
particularly  weak  point  in  the  en- 
terprise is  that  all  these  works  are  to 
be  erected  on  the  west  side  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  now,  when  nearly  $6,000,- 
000  have  been  expended,  experts 
come  forward  and  declare  that  it  is 
most  unwise  to  build  the  improve- 
ments on  the  west  side  of  Gibraltar. 
They  say  the  works  will  be  exposed 
there  to  a  ruinous  fire  from  Spanish 
batteries  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Algeciras  Bay  about  four  miles  dis- 
tant, should  Spain  take  it  into  her 
head  to  erect  batteries  on  her  side  of 
the  coast. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Spanish  have 
already  studied  the  question  of  bat- 
teries and  other  military  work  near 
Gibraltar.  A  part  of  their  army  is 
now  kept  in  the  neighborhood  and  a 
series  of  fortifications  has  been 
reared  all  around  the  north  and  west 
side  of  Gibraltar.  The  works  extend 
from  the  Sierra  Carbonara,  which  is 
just  north  of  the  neutral  strip  separ- 
ating the  rock  from  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory north  of  it,  all  along  the  shore 
of  the  bay  to  the  west,  terminating  at 
Carnero  Point,  which  ends  the  shore 
line  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay. 

The  author  of  this  Spanish  military 
idea  is  Major  Garcia  Roure,  who 
estimates  that  seventy  pieces  of  large 
calibre  placed  at  equal  intervals  along 
one-third  of  this  line  might  at  one 
and  the  same  time  direct  their  pro- 
jectiles on  Gibraltar  from  a  distance 
of  7,300  to  9,000  metres,  and  could 
easily  reduce  the  works  now  building 
and  also  the  much  vaunted  fortress. 

Mr.  Bowles  obtained  the  plans  of 
these  projected  Spanish  works  which 
he  published  to  the  world  with  the 
warning  that  no  military  authority 
could  advise  the  carrying  out  of  the 


undertaking  already  far  advanced  on 
the  west  side  of  the  fortress.  In  his 
opinion  the  British  should  be  content 
to  lose  the  money  they  have  put  into 
these  uncompleted  structures  and 
should  begin  the  work  all  over  again 
on  the  east  side  of  Gibraltar. 

There  would  certainly  be  little  or 
no  danger  from  the  fire  of  Spanish 
batteries  on  the  east  side  of  the  rock, 
but  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Bowles' 
proposition  the  rock  on  that  side  is 
almost  precipitous  and  the  base  of  it 
is  not  well  adapted  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  desired  improvements.  Al- 
though the  French  critics  declare  that 
the  transference  of  the  work  to  the 
east  side  seems  almost  impracticable, 
a  British  commission  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  has  agreed  with 
Mr.  Bowles'  view  and  submitted  a 
plan  for  constructing  the  works  on 
the  east  side.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  plan  is  really  feasible. 

In  any  event,  the  French  critics  de- 
clare, the  world  at  large  will  no 
longer  regard  Gibraltar  as  the  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  inestimable  im- 
portance to  British  interests  which 
the  English  jingoes  have  always  held 

it  to  be. 

— Neiv  York  Sun, 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  used  to 
tell  a  story  illustrative  of  the  keen 
perceptions  of  children.  He  was 
present  at  a  gathering  where  he 
chanced  to  be  seated  near  the  refresh- 
ment table,  and  noticed  a  little  girl 
looking  longingly  at  the  table.  In  his 
kindly  way  he  said,  "Are  you  hungry, 
my  child?"  She  replied  bashfully  in 
the  affirmative.  "Then  why  don't  you 
take  a  sandwich?"  he  asked.  The 
little  maid  responded,  "Because  I 
haven't  any  fork."  The  Autocrat 
quoted  smilingly,  "Fingers  were  made 
before  forks,"  and  to  his  intense 
amusement  she  answered,  "Not  my 
fingers !" 
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HOMESICK. 

O  TIME,  great  healer,  canst  thou  still 
The    crying   hearts    that    feel    the 
knife? 
O  great  restorer,  canst  thou  fill 
The  wide  gaps  broken  out  of  life 
By  love  and  duty's  bitter  strife? 
O  friend,  and  canst  thou,  as  they  say. 
Soothe    all    our    troubles    on    thy 
breast. 
Till,  calm  in  death,  they  pass  away, 
And,  one  by  one,  are  laid  to  rest 
In    unknown    graves,    beyond    our 
quest  ? 

Nay,  there's  a  wound  thou  canst  not 
ease. 
Nay,  there's  a  sickness  past  thine 
art. 
Ah  me !  while  I'm  beyond  the  seas 
There'll  be  a  sore  place  in  my  heart 
That,  at   a  touch,  will  throb  and 
smart. 
Nay,  nay,  with  all  thy  skill — with  all 
The  care  and  cunning  thou  mayst 
spend — 
Thou  canst  but  weakly  patch  the  wall 
That  wrench  of  parting  came  to 

rend; 
That    gap    no   mason's    hand    can 
mend. 

And  as  for  buried  sorrows  i—onc 

Hears  every  sound  above  its  head; 
Joys  and  prosperities  may  run 

With    hs^py    footsteps    o'er    the 

dead — 
This    grief    of    absence    feels    the 
tread. 
O  Time,  thy  graveyard  is  a  street — 
Thy  graves  no  sculptured  records 
crown; 
Yet  this  one,  trod  of  many  feet, 
Still  shows  the  heaped  earth,  fresh 

and  brown; 
No  foot  of  joy  can  press  it  down. 


There  velvet  mosses  soon  will  cre^. 
And  gray  and  golden  lichens  grow ; 
There   sweet   white  snowdrops  soon 
will  peep. 
And  purple  violets  bud  and  blow 
From   winter's   bosom,   cloaked   in 
snow; 
There  summer  lights  and  shades  will 
fall, 
And  soft  rains  patter  through  the 
trees ; 
There  slender  grasses,  frail  and  tall, 
Will    wave    and    whisper    in    the 

breeze ; — 
'Twill  be  a  grave  in  spite  of  these. 

— ^A.  C.  in  Sunday  Magazine, 


PROOF   OF   SOBRIETY. 

In  England  an  officer  is  court- 
martialed  for  being  drunk  and  every- 
body will  recollect  the  story  of  the  . 
young  officer  who  was  accused  of 
this  "crime,"  and  was  very  nearly 
got  off  by  his  servant.  The  servant, 
who  was  an  Irishman,  was  asked  by 
the  Court  whether  his  master  was 
sober  on  the  night  when  he  was  stat- 
ed to  have  been  drunk. 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  servant  replied, 
"he  was  quite  sober." 

"How  do  you  know  he  was  so- 
ber?" 

"Because  he  asked  me  to  call  him 
early." 

This  was  a  convincing  answer.  But 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  court-mar- 
tial, remembering  that  there  was  no 
early  parade  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, asked  the  servant  what  reason 
his  master  gave  for  wishing  to  be 
called  early.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  the  servant  replied: 

"He  said  that  he  was  the  Queen 

of  the  May,  sir." 

That,   of    course,   concluded    the 

case. 

-r- Candid  Friend, 
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BEING  RIGHT. 

Saddle  and  bridle  and  girth, 

Stirrup  and  crupper  and  bit ; 
Man  on  the  top  of  a  little  horse 

Shaggy  and  strong  and  fit; 
Rugged  and  bearded  face» 

Ragged  old  hat  of  felt. 
Rifle  that  kills  at  a  thousand  yards, 

And    a     tight-crammed    cartridge 
belt. 

Oh,  it  isn't  by  turning  out  your  toes 

You  can  beat  the  foe  in  a  fight. 
Or  by  learning  to  march  like  a  mar- 
ionette, 
Or  by  keeping  your  buttons  bright ; 
And  it  isn't  the  way  that  you  crook 
your  arm, 
When  you  shut  your  eye  to  shoot; 
But    it's   taking   to   cover   at    every 
chance, 
Hillock  and  rock  and  root. 

He  doesn't  know  how  to  dress. 

And  he  doesn't  know  how  to  drill ; 
But  he  met  the  smartest  troops  in  the 
world, 

And  fought  till  they  had  their  fill. 
He's  a  slovenly,  awkward  chap; 

He's  a  lubberly  farmer-man; 
But  he  lay  on  the  veldt  from  dawn 
till  dawn, 

And  shot  till  they  broke  and  ran. 

For  it  isn't  the  way  that  you  keep  the 
touch, 
Or  the  way  that  you  wheel  about ; 
And  it  isn't  by  pulling  your  waist- 
belt  in, 
And  by  padding  your  tunic  out ; 
And  it  isn't  by  cocking  your  forage 
cap. 
Or  by  gluing  a  glass  in  your  eye ; 
But  it's  knowing  the  way  to  shoot 

like , 

And  it's  learning  the  way  to  die. 

They  have  gathered  his  kith  and  kin 
In  a  prison  beyond  the  sea ; 

But  they  can't  imprison  a  daring  soul. 
That  lives  in  a  bosom  free ; 


They    have    shattered    the    calcined 
walls. 
Which  sheltered  his  child  and  wife ; 
But  they  can't  extinguish  the  flame 
they've  lit. 
Till  it  dies  with  his  dying  life. 

For  it's  never  the  heat  of  a  bnming 

home. 

That  has  softened  a  foeman's  heart ; 

And  it's  never  the  reek  of  a  lyddite 

shell, 
That  has  riven  his  ranks  apart ; 

And  it  isn't  money;  it  isn't  men, 
When  the  gun's  loud  song  begins; 

But  it's  feeling  your  foot  on  your  na- 
tive land, 
And  it's  being  RIGHT— that  wins. 

— Boston  News  Bureau. 


MUCH  IN  LITTLE. 

•  To  ME  the  most  interesting  histori- 
cal object  in  all  Europe  is  a  simple 
shaft  of  granite  which  rises  from  the 
roadside  near  the  town  of  Wilna  on 
the  western  boundary  of  Russia.  It 
bears  two  inscriptions  in  the  Russian 
language.  On  that  side  of  the  shaft 
which  faces  the  west  are  these  words : 


Napoleon  Bonaparte 

Passed  this  Way  in  1812 

With  410,000  Men 

On  the  other  side,  facing  east: 

« 

Napoleon  Bonaparte 

Passed  this  Way  in  i8ia 

With  9,000  Men 


The  history  of  the  most  disastrous 
military  campaign  ever  undertaken  is 
told  in  those  two  sentences. 

—Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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It  is  rare  to  find  high  professional 
ability  and  the  capacity  to  attend 
scrupulously  to  office  work  and  de- 
tails combined  in  the  same  individ- 
ual with  the  daring  spirit  and  daunt- 
less courage  which  lead  to  gallant 
deeds  in  the  face  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing conditions  under  which  men 
can  be  placed.  The  "sound  body" 
enabled  the  "sound  mind"  to  do  such 
things  as  Melville  has  accomplished, 
for  his  life  has  been  one  of  strange 
and  stirring  adventure.  Although 
his  name  will  ever  be  associated  with 
the  Jeannette  Expedition,  he  was  a 
volunteer  for  two  other  well-known 
similar  ventures  to  the  far  north, 
each  of  which  accomplished  its  mis- 
sion "tuto,  cito,  j'ucunde"—^yfing,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  of  the  things  to  be 
provided, — a  complete  outfit  being 
the  necessary  adjunct  of  success  in 
undertakings  of  this  nature.  De 
Long,  in  his  journals,  bears  full  tes- 
timony to  his  cheerful  and  steady 
co-operation  during  that  trying  drift 
through  entirely  unknown  seas. 
When  the  supreme  moment  came, 
and  with  their  own  resources  cut 
down  to  the  lowest  amount,  the  par- 
ty had  to  make  for  an  unknown 
shore,  over  a  vast  extent  of  ice  and 
water,  Melville  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. He  commanded  one  of  the 
three  boats  engaged  in  the  retreat, 
and  accomplished  the  feat  of  bring- 
ing that  whale-boat's  crew  out  alive, 
— while  the  others  perished,  either 
in  the  icy  waters  of  the  Arctic  or  the 
equally  inhospitable  waste  about  the 


Lena  delta.  Most  men  would  have 
thought  that  they  had  done  enough; 
but,  after  a  few  days  of  rest  to  re- 
cuperate his  forces,  he  again  took 
his  life  in  his  hands  and  led  a  party 
which  discovered,  far  down  in  that 
lonely  wintry  waste,  the  bodies  of 
De  Long,  Dr.  Ambler  and  their  ill- 
starred  companions.  One  boat,  he 
rightly  judged,  had  been  lost  during 
a  night  of  storm,  as  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  land.  In  searching  for 
the  other  boat's  crew  "he  fought  his 
perilous  and  painful  way,  mile  by 
mile,  through  the  rigors  of  perpetual 
winter  and  floating  archipelagoes  of 
ice  along  the  Arctic  coast  for  over 
five  hundred  miles,  surviving  the  pri- 
vations which  had  been  fatal  to  so 
many,  and  persevered  until  his 
search  was  rewarded  by  the  recovery 
of  all  the  records  of  the  Jeannette 
Expedition."  In  the  face  of  obsta- 
cles presented  by  the  worst  season, 
he  penetrated  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  in  his  search,  and  left  no  doubt 
that  the  unfortunate  crew  of  the 
third  boat  had  not  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  shore.  As  it  was,  he 
contributed  to  the  geography  of  the 
world  a  new  and  important  chart  of 
that  region.  It  was  under  his  charge 
that  the  rude  but  massive  tomb  was 
built  which  sheltered  the  poor  re- 
mains of  the  lost,  "and  the  rites  of 
Christian  burial  were  performed  over 
these  martyrs  to  science  and  human- 
ity, where  perpetual  winter  had  em- 
balmed them."  They  were,  however, 
subsequently  exhumed  by  order  of 
the   United   States   Government  and 
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brought  home,  to  be  laid  among  the 
dust  of  their  kin,  with  impressive 
ceremonies.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment offered  every  assistance  to  the 
officers  who  accomplished  this  pious 
mission,  while  our  own  Government 
conferred  substantial  rewards  upon 
those  who  had  aided  Melville  in  his 
extremity.  For  his  Arctic  services 
Engineer  Melville  afterwards  re- 
ceived special  promotion,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  whole  navy  and 
of  the  country  at  large.  Engineer- 
in-Chief  Melville  was  born  in  New 
York,  of  Scottish  lineage,  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1&41,  and  his  education  was 
acquired  in  the  public  schools,  the 
school  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  the  Brooklyn  Pol)rtechnic 
School.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
served  well  and  faithfully,  both  dur- 
ing that  trying  period  and  after- 
wards,— when  peace  came, — on  our 
own  coast,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
Brazil  and  on  the  East  India  Sta- 
tion, besides  duty  at  navy  yards.  He 
was  everywhere  a  favorite  on  ac- 
count of  his  cheerful,  modest  and 
unostentatious    deportment,    as    well 


as  for  the  zeal,  bravery  and  endur- 
ance which  he  showed  on  all  occa- 
sions which  were  calculated  to  bring 
forth  those  qualities, — and  there  are 
not  few,  even  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  service.  Melville  was 
made  engineer-in-chief  of  the  navy 
and  chief  of  the  Bureau  oi  Steam 
Engineering  in  August,  1887,  and  in 
January,  1892,  was  recommissioned 
in  the  same  office,  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  the  whole  navy,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  great  industrial 
establishments  with  which  he  neces- 
sarily comes  in  contact  in  conducting 
a  vast  business.  As  an  instance  of 
his  ability  to  accomplish  unusual 
feats,  and  his  capacity  for  extraor- 
dinary effort,  we  may  mention  the 
fact  that  in  the  summer  of  1887  he 
himself  prepared  the  general  designs 
of  the  machinery  of  five  vessels  of 
the  new  navy.  January,  1896^  reap- 
pointed for  the  third  term  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineer- 
ing, and  again  for  the  fourth  time 
in  1900.  He  is  still  serving  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  with  rank  of  Rear 
Admiral. 
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TNB   NAVAL   MILITIA    IN    THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN   WAR. 

Much  has  been  written  covering  theoretically  the  Naval  Militia  or- 
ganizations of  our  several  States,  but  knowledge  of  what  they  actually 
did  in  the  late  war  with  Spain,  and  the  plans  of  coast  de- 
fense, etc.,  which  their  existence  made  possible  of  accomplishment, 
has  not  been  as  widely  disseminated  as  its  importance  deserves. 

Of  a  total  force  of  24,123  enlisted  men  employed  in  the  Navy 
during  the  war,  4,224  were  mustered  in  from  the  Naval  Militia  or- 
ganizations, of  which  number  about  2,600  served  in  the  regular 
Navy,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Auxiliary  Naval  Force  and  Coast 
Signal  Service.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  commissioned  in  the 
naval  service  from  the. Naval  Militia  267  officers,  in  the  following 
grades:  lieutenant  commander,  i;  lieutenants,  56;  lieutenants  (jun- 
ior grade),  48;  ensigns.  95;  surgeons,  19;  paymasters,  14;  engineers, 
21 :  mates,  13.  The  officers  furnished  their  own  side  arms,  and  the 
men  came  into  the  service  armed,  uniformed  and  equipped. 

As  early  as  March  23,  1898,  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government 
looking  to  the  employment  of  the  Naval  Militia  in  the  conflict  which 
then  seemed  imminent.  On  that  date  the  Navy  Department  issued 
instructions  to  Commander  Horace  Elmer,  U.  S.  N.,  to  prepare  with 
all  possible  despatch  a  general  scheme  for  utilizing  the  available  re- 
sources of  our  Atlantic  coast  in  the  formation  of  a  "mosquito  flotilla" 
for  the  protection  of  the  coast  and  harbors,  and  among  other  things 
to  suggest  for  each  important  locality  the  names  of  suitable  vessels 
for  the  purpose,  and  how  their  captains  and  crews  might  be  secured 
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from  the  merchant  service  or  the  Naval  Militia.  The  Naval  Militia 
began  imniediately  to  render  valuable  assistance  in  securing  and  for- 
warding to  Commander  Elmer  necessary  information — original  blue- 
prints of  available  vessels,  and  drawings  showing  proposed  changes, 
etc. 

It  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  Government  that  there  was  no 
authority  of  law  for  mustering  these  state  organizations  into*  the 
United  States  service,  and  that  the  President,  even  with  the  consent 
of  the  governors  of  the  States  in  which  the  organizations  existed, 
could  not  call  them  out  for  service  outside  the  United  States.  Early 
in  the  month  of  April  a  Joint  Resolution,  the  provisions  of  which 
would  overcome  this  difficulty,  was  prepared  by  the  Navy  Department 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and  this  resolution  was  finally  ap- 
proved on  May  26th. 

Pending  special  legislation  the  Naval  Militia  were  called  upon  in 
the  latter  part  of  March  to  supply  officers  and  crews  for  the  single 
turret  monitors  (relics  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion)  then  at  the 
League  Island  Navy  Yard,  arrangements  having  been  made  with  the 
governors  of  the  various  States  that  either  leaves  of  absence  or  dis- 
charges be  granted  such  officers  and  men  as  should  volunteer  for  this 
duty.  The  patriotic  spirit  of  the  organizations  was  at  once  shown  in 
the  promptness  with  which  this  call  was  answered,  and  eight  monitors 
were  speedily  put  in  commission,  each  under  the  command  of  a  naval 
officer,  all  the  other  officers  and  the  entire  crews  coming  from  the 
Naval  Militia. 

The  Naval  Militia  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan  and  Maryland  being  the  older  of  the  organizations,  were 
deemed  competent  by  the  Navy  Department  to  furnish  officers  and 
men  for  seagoing  vessels.  Accordingly  the  States  as  named  above 
were  called  upon  to  furnish  complements,  respectively,  for  the  Yan- 
kee, Prairie,  Yoseniite  and  Dixie, — four  merchant  steamers  purchased 
for  the  war  and  renamed.  Here  again  the  value  and  patriotism  of  the 
Naval  Militia  were  made  evident.  To  fill  the  complement  of  these 
vessels  each  organization  contributed  about  250  men,  and  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that  many  of  their  members  were  burdened 
with  business  and  professional  responsibilities,  and  all  of  them  had 
other  interests  which  claimed  their  attention,  the  promptness  with 
which  they  made  necessary  sacrifices  to  respond  to  this  call  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  organizations  and  their  individual  members,  and 
should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  States  which  they  represented.  As- 
an  example  of  the  facility  with  which  the  call  was'  met,  the  contingent 
from  the  First  Naval  Battalion,  New  York,  reported  uniformed,, 
armed,  equipped,  and  ready  for  duty  in  six  hours  after  receiving  no- 
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tice,  and  the  contingent  from  the  Massachusetts  Naval  Brigade, 
which  was  notified  at  one  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  arrived 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  fully  prepared  for  service,  at  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  These  are  by  no  means  the  only  instances 
where  devotion  to  duty  by  the  Naval  Militia  set  an  example  for  emu- 
lation by  others,  but  are  merely  mentioned  as  indicating  the  general 
spirit  throughout  the  organizations. 

Plans  for  the  organization  of  the  Auxiliary  Naval  Force,  the  work 
of  which  was  to  be  distinctly  that  of  the  Naval  Militia,  were  rapidly 
perfected  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  under  the  direction 
of  Rear  Admiral  Henry  Erben,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  who  had  been  de- 
tailed for  the  duty  upon  the  death  of  Commander  Elmer,  which  oc- 
curred the  latter  part  of  April.  The  duty  of  protecting  the  mine 
fields  placed  in  the  more  important  seaports  was  relegated  to  the 
Auxiliary  Force  during  the  first  week  of  May.  At  that  date  the 
Joint  Resolution,  the  provisions  of  which  were  designed  to  simplify 
the  matter  of  providing  from  the  Naval  Militia  complements  for  the 
Auxiliary  fleet,  had  not  been  approved,  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
new  duty  might  be  performed  became  a  serious  problem.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  Port  of  New  York,  where  the  mine  fields  in  their 
unprotected  condition  were  a  constant  menace  to  shipping,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  hired  suitable  tugs,  fitted  them  out,  manned 
them  with  officers  and  men  from  the  Naval  Militia,  and  placed  them 
at  the  service  of  the  Navy  Department.  For  a  period  of  ten  days  the 
patrolling  of  the  mine  fields  in  the  port  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Naval  Militia,  and  the  thorough  and  creditable  manner  in  which 
the  duty  was  performed  received  the  commendation  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  Joint  Resolution  the  Adjutants  Gen- 
eral of  the  various  States  were  requested  to  rendezvous  their 
Naval  Militia  for  examination.  Those  passing  physical  and  profes- 
sional  examinations  were  recommended  for  enlistment  or  appoint- 
ment, as  the  case  might  be,  and  when  mustered  into  the  service  were 
sent  to  the  nearest  receiving  ship  or  station,  from  which  regular  details 
were  drawn  as  required.  The  Auxiliary  fleet  was  rapidly  manned, 
the  work  of  direction  devolving  upon  Captain  John  R.  Bartlett,  U.  S. 
N.,  retired,  who  relieved  Admiral  Erben  on  July  9th.  The  coast  line 
was  divided  into  districts,  conforming  to  those  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service,  and  Naval  Militia  officers  were  placed  in  command.  After 
filling  the  complements  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  duty^  men  en- 
rolled from  the  Naval  Militia  who  were  not  as  yet  actively  employed,, 
were  sent  to  receiving  ships  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  to  Key  West,, 
from  whence  drafts  were  forwarded  to  Cuban  waters  and  distributed 
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among  the  vessels  of  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet,  where  they  saw  actual 
warfare  in  the  Battle  of  Santiago. 

In  the  meantime  the  work  of  the  Auxiliary  Naval  Force  was  being 
performed  in  an  admirable  manner  by  the  Naval  Militia,  many 
of  the  vessels  cruising  from  port  to  port  in  the  districts  to  which  they 
were  attached,  going  to  sea  for  target  practice,  and  entering  harbors 
by  day  and  night,  showing  that  the  officers  and  men  were  thoroughly 
competent  to  handle  vessels  of  that  or  a  similar  type.  Their  ability 
to  handle  these  small  vessels  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  accidents  or  casualties  in  the  fleet  during  the  entire  time 
it  was  employed.  Their  knowledge  of  local  waters,  and  their  ac- 
quaintance with  harbors,  with  local  prevailing  weather  conditions, 
and  with  landmarks,  made  the  Naval  Militia  the  best  possible  force 
for  this  inshore  patrol.  In  the  Coast  Signal  Service  they  also  won  the 
warm  approbation  of  the  Government  officials  having  that  branch  in 
charge. 

The  four  vessels  previously  mentioned — the  Yankee,  Prairie,  Yosc- 
mite  and  Dixie — manned  by  the  Naval  Militia,  participated  in  the 
operations  off  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  doing  similar  duty 
to  that  performed  by  other  vessels  of  the  Navy  of  their  class.  In 
actions  such  as  that  of  June  13th  between  the  U.  S.  S.  Yankee  and 
the  Spanish  gunboat  Galicia,  off  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  and  that  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Yosemite  off  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  when  she  was  left  alone 
to  maintain  the  blockade  of  the  port,  the  remarkable  coolness  and 
eagerness  of  their  men  was  commented  upon  by  the  naval  officers 
in  command,  in  their  reports  to  the  Department. 

The  following  are  the  States  which  furnished  men  to  the  Navy 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1898,  from  their  Naval  Militia  or- 
ganizations :  p^tty  Officers  and 

Officers.        Enlisted  Men. 

California 13  80 

Connecticut 15  188 

Florida 6  93 

Illinois 19  709 

Louisiana 19  214 

Maryland 24  425 

Massachusetts 29  420 

Michigan 11  270 

New  Jersey 30  354 

New  York 49  805 

North  Carolina 9  189 

Pennsylvania 15  84 

Rhode  Island 8  147 

South  Carolina 18  187 

Virginia 2  59 

The  importance  of  the  work  relegated  to  and  performefd  by  the 
Naval  Militia  during  the  Spanish-American  War  is  not  a  full  measure 
of  their  value  to  the  naval  service  at  that  time.    Their  promptness  in 
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volunteering  for  and  entering  upon  work  connected  with  shore  sta- 
tions and  coast  defense,  left  officers  and  men  of  the  regular  Navy  free 
to  go  to  the  front  where  there  was  such  urgent  need  of  the  services 
of  every  available  man  who  had  been  trained  in  the  handling  and 
fighting  of  our  vessels  of  war.  They  showed  no  hesitation  in  accept- 
ing  commissions  in  the  lower  grades  and  enHsting  in  the  lower  rat- 
ings, and  they  cheerfully  entered  upon  their  duties,  exerting  their  best 
endeavors  to  perform  well  whatever  was  given  them  to  do. 

Their  coming  into  the  service  fully  armed  and  equipped  at  a  time 
when  the  pressure  of  preparing  the  regular  forces  for  active  duty 
would  have  made  it  difficult  to  properly  and  speedily  outfit  so  large 
a  number  of  volunteers,  was  a  commensurate  return  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  these  State  organizations  and  promoting  their  effi- 
ciency, and  was  practical  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  such  legislation. 

The  experiences  of  the  w'ar  demonstrated  that  whatever  patriot- 
ism and  gallantry  of  the  American  type  will  do  in  time  of  the  country's 
need,  will  be  accomplished  by  the  Naval  Militia.  It  cannot,  however, 
nor  was  it  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War  expected  that 
they  could  go  upon  our  modern  men-of-war,  with  their  many  mechan- 
ical devices  and  the  elaborate  system  required  to  maintain  order  and 
discipline,  and  render  service  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  to  their 
commanding  officers.  Their  training  had  not  been  such  as  would 
prepare  them  for  this  duty.  As  primarily  designed  the  organiza- 
tions were  intended  for  the  defense  of  the  coast,  and  their  drills  and 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  brought  them  into  the  service  better 
fitted  to  carry  forward  the  work  assigned  to  the  Auxiliary  Naval 
Force  and  the  Coast  Signal  Service,  than  for  assignment  to  vessels 
of  the  regular  Navy,  which  would  have  been  their  preference.  Had 
provision  been  made  for  a  National  Naval  Reserve  previous  to  that 
time,  as  had  been  recommended,  many  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Naval  Militia  might  have  belonged  to  both  organizations,  and  would 
not  only  have  been  fitted  for  duty  at  the  front  by  their  training  in  the 
National  organization,  but  would  have  raised  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  State  organizations.  This  need  becomes  constantly 
greater  as  the  number  of  vessels  in  our  Navy  increases,  and  it  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Association  of  Naval  Militias  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  using  its  best  endeavors  to  secure  Congressional  action 
providing  for  a  National  Naval  Reserve. 

In  any  event  it  can  be  depended  upon  that  the  spirit  of  the  organi- 
zations remains  the  same  as  that  of  1898.  and  in  whatever  duty  may 
be  assigned  them  should  the  events  of  the  future  bring  upon  the 
Nation  another  war,  reliance  may  be  put  in  their  ability  to  win  fresh 
laurels  and  add  to  the  splendid  record  they  have  already  made  for 

themselves. 

Wheeler  Howell. 
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A    TANGLED    WEB. 

A    STORY    OF    THE    CIVIL   WAR. 
By  General  Charles  King. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

With  commissions  in  the  regular  or  volunteer  army  awaiting  nearly 
half  its  membership,  the  Seventh  was  sent  home  at  the  end  of  a 
month.  The  danger  was  over  for  the  time  being.  The  seventy-five 
thousand,  and  more,  had  answered  the  call.  Washington  was  a  mili- 
tary camp,  of  all  manner  of  soldiers,  in  every  conceivable  kind  of  dress 
and  equipment  and  grade  of  discipline.  Baltimore  was  subdued,  but 
seething,  and  in  both  cities  the  friends  of  the  South — of  "the  States 
in  rebellion** — were  as  active,  hopeful  and,  among  residents  at  least, 
well  nigh  as  numerous  as  were  those  of  the  Union.  Across  the 
Potomac  the  stars  and  stripes  floated  over  the  parapets  of  Fort  Run- 
yon — many  a  blistered  palm  had  the  Seventh  to  show  for  its  spade 
work  on  the  sacred  soil — while  the  stars  and  bars  fluttered  in  full 
view  of  the  capitol  over  the  roofs  of  Alexandria.  The  rabble  of 
Gotham,  ever  at  odds  with  what  it  called  its  "shanghai"  regiment, 
shouted  derision  at  its  return — the  ignobilc  vulgiis  and  the  unthinking 
in  better  station  professing  to  believe  that  these  who  were  able  to 
instruct  and  command  should  have  stayed  to  fight  in  the  ranks.  The 
War  Department  knew  better.  Men  fit  for  soldiers  could  be  found 
by  the  hundred  thousand.  Officers  qualified  to  teach  and  discipline, 
to  lead  and  drill  the  vast  levies  soon  to  be  raised,  even  for  the  new 
regiments  of  regulars,  were  so  few  in  proportion  to  the  crying  need 
that  the  government  was  eagerly  conferring  commissions  on  soldiers 
of  fortun'e  from  the  ranks  abroad,  sergeants  from  the  ranks  at  home 
and  civilians  bv  the  score  from  manv  a  citv.  The  Island  became  a 
bustling,  swarming  school  for  newly  appointed  officers.  Their  white 
tents  dotted  the  greensward  within — and  the  glacis  without — old  Fort 
Columbus,  and  the  tall,  martial  colonel  in  command — the  one  man 
to  whom  Harold  Wallis  had  ever  shown  the  faintest  deference  during 
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his  six  months'  sojourn  at  the  post — was  the  soldier  at  whose  desk 
50  many  of  the  Seventh,  Ned  Barclay  among  them,  made  their  first 
report  in  their  brand-new  uniforms  as  subalterns  of  the  regular  ser- 
vice. He  was  far  too  fine  and  distinguished  a  man  in  his  profession 
to  long  remain  at  duty  so  inconspicuous.  With  the  stars  of  a  gen- 
eral officer  on  his  shoulders  he  was  sent  to  the  West,  saying  to  his 
successor  as  he  was  escorted  to  the  ferry,  "Do  me  one  favor,  Blunt. 
Look  out  for  young  Wallis.  I — promised  the  mother  to  watch  over 
both  her  boys  and — you  know  what  a  time  Tve  had." 

Blunt,  however,  only  half  knew.  It  had  taken  all  the  influence  of 
certain  Senators,  all  .the  pleadings  of  certain  old  army  friends  of  the 
Wallises — men  who  loved  the  memory  of  the  father,  killed  fighting 
gloriously  in  the  Mexican  War — and  all  the  persuasive  powers  of 
Major  Wallis  himself  to  induce  the  irate  adjutant  general  to  recom- 
mend to  the  War  Secretary  that  the  numerous  charges  against  him 
be  '^pigeonholed" — he  would  not  recommend  their  being  entirely 
dropped.  Simon  Cameron  himself  would  speedily  have  surrendered 
to  the  pressure  had  not  Lorenzo  Thomas,  head  of  the  adjutant  general's 
department,  stood  stanchly  to  his  guns.  The  charges  against  Wallis 
had  come  in  fast  and  furious, — some  from  responsible  and  urgent 
patriots,  prominent  citizens  of  Gotham — some  mere  rabid  frothings 
of  sensation  and  scandal  lovers.  '*Holding  treasonable  intercourse 
with  the  enemy,"  "being  an  active  sympathizer  with  the  South"  and 
"corresponding  with  Southern  officers  and  families"  were  serious 
enough  to  call  for  explanation,  but  when  Bernard  Hoyt  supplemented 
these,  as  he  did,  with  a  written  statement  regarding  the  disappearance 
of  certain  letters  of  Miss  Rutherford's  from  her  silken  bag  and  of 
important  papers  from  Mrs.  Rutherford's  desk,  presumably  on  the 
occasion  of  Wallis's  midnight  visit  to  her  boudoir,  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral felt  that  prompt  action  was  demanded  and  sent  an  orderly  with 
a  note  directing  the  major  to  report  to  him  in  person  at  once. 

Wallis  had  planned  that  afternoon  to  waylay  the  carriage  of  a 
most  influential  and  distinguished  woman,  daughter  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister  and  a  power  in  social  circles.  He  wished  to  present  his 
younger  brother  and  secure  her  interest  in  his  behalf,  and  conceived 
that  in  no  way  would  Eugene  be  so  apt  to  make  a  favorable  impres- 
sion as  in  saddle.  It  was  there  the  brothers  looked  their  best.  It 
was  without  surprise,  but  with  airily  concealed  annoyance,  that  he 
received  the  general's  mandate  and,  after  reading  it,  signed  the  re- 
ceipt. He  dared  to  consider  it  too  late  in  the  afternoon  for  office 
hours,  tossed  the  note  aside  to  be  obeyed  on  the  morrow  and,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  adjutant  general  sat  at  his  desk  in  the  dark 
old  War  Department  building  of  the  early  sixties  awaiting  Wallis's 
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coming,  that  debonair  officer  cantered  buoyantly  away  to  the  north- 
ward suburbs,  and  Thomas  waited  in  vain.  For  this  reason  had  the 
major's  reception  on  the  following  day  been  frigid  in  the  last  degree. 

But  if  Thomas  was  icy  Wallis  was  not,  when  told  of  the  charges 
against  him.  He  had,  of  course,  demanded  explanation  of  Hoyt  at 
the  camp  of  the  Seventh  and  in  the  presence  of  Bronson,  Barclay  and 
the  others  present  at  the  moment.  "The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Adjutant  General,  sir/*  was  that  officer's  reply,  "and  full  expla- 
nation awaits  you  there,  where  you  should  be  at  this  instant  instead 
of  here." 

For  reasons  of  his  own  Wallis  had  believed  that  the  charge  to 
which  Hovt  referred  was  in  some  wav  connected  with  Barclay.     Not 

^  wf  ^ 

until  he  appeared  before  the  General  did  he  find  that  in  nowise  was 
Barclay  mentioned.  But  for  one  thing  he  would  have  gone  in  search 
of  Lieutenant  Hovt  the  moment  his  interview  with  General  Thomas 
closed.  A  soldier  of  the  old  school  and  of  the  old  army,  his  first 
thought  was  to  *'call  him  out"  and  if  possible  shoot  him,  but  the 
thing  that  prevented  was  his  being  sent  summarily  to  his  quarters  in 
arrest,  and  there  for  five  days  and  nights  had  he  to  stay  until  power- 
ful friends  and  the  War  Secretary  prevailed. 

Confident  of  the  major's  guilt  and  believing  that  all  necessar)  and 
incriminating  evidence  could  be  forthcoming,  Hoyt  never  foresaw 
the  possibility  of  his  charges  being  "turned  down."  A  man  of  almost 
puritanical  purity  of  life,  of  most  delicate  honor  and  gifted  with  a 
sense  of  duty  almost  abnormal,  Hoyt  had  long  looked  upon  Wallis 
as  an  officer  whose  influence  in  army  circles  was  bad  throughout, 
and  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  his  nature — a  flaw,  if  you  will — that  where 
he  saw  so  much  to  condemn  he  could  find  nothing  to  approve.  The 
two  had  been  antagonistic  from  the  start,  and  the  breach  had  been 
widened  irreparably  by  an  episode  at  St.  Louis  only  the  year  before. 
A  court-martial  at  Jefferson  Barracks  was  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
actions  of  a  certain  officer  of  the  supply  department,  and  Hoyt  had 
been  called  thither  as  a  witness.  On  the  steamer  from  Leavenworth, 
down  the  Missouri,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  young  and  winsome 
wife  of  a  senior  officer  whom  Hoyt  held  in  much  esteem — much  more 
than  he  felt  for  her — and  on  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  St.  Louis  he 
was  not  surprised  to  see  Harold  Wallis  on  the  levee,  first  man  to 
board  the  boat  as  the  stageplank  lowered. 

What  passed  between  the  two  men  later  at  the  Planters'  was 
known  only  to  themselves.  What  passed  between  Hoyt  and  the  clerk 
just  before  that  meeting  was  known  to  many.  Hoyt  had  entered  the 
office  of  the  popular  old  hostelrie,  much  frequented  of  army  folk  in 
the  days  before  the  war,  had  glanced  over  the  register,  then  turned 
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sharply  on  the  clerk.  ''Captain  Wallis  is  here,"  said  he.  "Have  the 
goodness  to  show  me  to  him  or  send  that  card." 

''The  captain  is  not  registered,"  was  the  reply,  yet  there  was 
hesitation  in  the  manner  of  the  speaker,  but  none  whatever  in  that  of 
the  officer  as  he  took  up  the  word.  "I  sec  he  is  not  registered,  yet  I 
know  he  is  here.    Send  that  card  at  once,  if  you  please." 

The  darkey  bell-boy  came  back  in  a  moment.  '*De  capt'in  says 
he's  engaged  and  would  prefer  to  see  the  gem'man  an  hour  later." 

**Show  me  to  him  wherever  he  is,"  was  Hoyt's  instant  response, 
and,  scared,  the  servant  led  the  way  to  a  little  annex  to  the  ladies* 
parlor,  where  Hoyt  dismissed  him,  entered  and  found  Wallis  pacing 
the  floor,  impatiently  awaiting  another  coming.  The  door  closed 
behind  him  and  the  darkey  heard  nothing  further.  He  saw,  how- 
ever, a  lady  coming  tripping  down  the  corridor,  saw  her  open  that 
door  as  though  to  enter,  saw  her  stop  short,  turn  abruptly  and  hurry 
back  to  her  room.  He  told  his  fellows  her  face  was  like  a  rose  the 
first  time  she  passed  him  and  like  chalk  the  second.  Then  presently 
the  parlor  bell  rang,  and  when  the  boy  went  thither  for  the  third 
time  the  captain  was  pacing  up  and  down  excitedly,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant sitting  back  on  the  lounge  *iak  he  was  goin'  to  stay  all  night," 
and  the  lieutenant  took  out  his  card  case  and  said,  give  his  card  and 
his  compliments  to  the  lady,  and  he'd  wait  her  convenience  to  see 
him.  At  the  barracks,  whither  the  story  flitted  within  a  day,  it  was 
conceded  that  Hoyt  had  simply  '*sat  Wallis  out."  No  wonder  the 
latter  hated  him. 

And  now  the  two  had  clashed  again. 

'*Wallis  will  challenge  Hoyt  the  moment  he's  released,"  said  one 
who  knew  Wallis  well,  and  said  it  to  the  venerable  Pennsvlvanian  at 
the  head  of  the  War  Department. 

**ril  make  it  a  condition  of  his  release  that  he  refrain  from  any- 
thing of  the  sort,"  said  Cameron.  * 

"Then  he  will  publicly  insult  Hoyt  and  force  him  to  challenge," 
said  the  staff  officer,  for  the  day  of  the  duello  had  not  yet  closed. 

*77/  see  to  that,"  said  Lorenzo  Thomas;  and  to  Wallis's  keen 
chagrin  he  found  on  his  release  that  Hoyt  had  been  sent  a  thousand 
miles  away  on  a  mission  to  buy  mules  and  mounts  by  the  thousand. 
Not  until  after  Bull  Run  was  Hoyt  recalled  from  the  West,  and  by 
that  time  matters  of  far  graver  moment  had  closed  on  Harold  Wallis. 
The  one  man  he  loved,  his  boy  brother  Eugene,  stood,  if  caught,  in 
peril  of  his  life. 

There  had  been  the  very  devil  to  pay,  as  the  major  put  it,  at  the 
officers'  mess  on  the  Island.  Reporting  there  as  ordered,  and,  finding 
among  his  new  associates  Barclay  and  comrades  who  cold-shouldered 
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him  from  the  start,  Eugene  Wallis  had  adopted  toward  them  a  bear- 
ing of  haughty  and  almost  insolent  defiance,  and  had  speedily  become 
conspicuous  for  neglects  of  duty  and  protracted  absences.  It  was 
found  that  he  was  spending  nights  at  the  New  York  Hotel  when  he 
should  have  been  at  his  quarters,  that  his  associates  in  the  city  were 
almost  exclusively  of  the  Southern  set^  that  his  most  intimate  friend 
in  society  was  Jimmy  Granger,  and  Major  Blunt  took  occasion  to 
warn  him  that  he  was  laying  himself  open  to  sharp  criticism.  Eugene 
flushed,  but  had  been  well  coached.  For  the  time  at  least  he  curbed 
tongue  and  temper  and  asked  for  further  indulgence  later  in  the 
day.  It  was  reluctantly  given,  with-  a  "rider"  to  the  effect  that  he 
must  return  to  the  post  by  midnight.  He  did  not  come  until  reveille, 
and  was  then  given  to  understand  that  not  for  a  week  would  he  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  Island. 

Two  days  later,  among  the  visitors  arriving  at  ii  o'clock,  were 
two  young  ladies  chaperoned  by  a  society  leader  of  Southern  birth 
and  escorted  by  Granger  and  a  man  of  middle  age,  obviously  no 
Northerner.  They  asked  for  and  were  shown  to  Mr.  Wallis's  tent, 
and  found  that  young  gentleman  in  his  best  uniform  ready  to  meet 
them.  Very  natty  looked  the  second  lieutenant,  even  in  that  queer, 
clerical,  single-breasted  frock  then  worn  by  company  officers  through- 
out the  service, — very  handsome,  too,  if  a  bit  boyish,  and  Lorna 
Brenham's  beautiful  eyes  softened  at  sight  of  him.  Hard,  defiant, 
disdainful,  they  had  flashed  like  the  bayonets  of  the  guard  when  she 
and  her  party  were  politely  requested  to  state  their  names  and  busi- 
ness at  the  landing.  The  officer-of-the-guard,  a  new-comer,  but  a 
keen  one,  glanced  quickly  from  his  note-book  as  Granger  gave  the 
replies,  and,  sending  a  drummer  to  show  them  the  way,  the  officer 
wrote  a  line  to  the  post  adjutant,  which  he  sent  by  another. 

Major  Blunt  was  at  the  moment  in  conversation  with  his  staff 
officer,  and  his  eyes  kindled  at  the  latter's  quick  announcement. 
"Wallis  has  visitors — young  Granger  with  them.  One  of  the  ladies 
is  that  beautiful  Miss  Brenham,  of  Georgia, — secesh  to  the  back- 
bone." 

The  major  stepped  out  in  front  of  the  dingy  old  building  that  in 
those  days  served  as  post  headquarters.  Sauntering  along  the  shaded 
walk  in  the  afternoon  sunshine  came  a  picturesque  little  party.  Two 
attractive  young  women,  most  styHsh  in  garb;  the  foremost,  a  brilliant 
picture  of  Southern  brunette  beauty,  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  young 
Wallis.  The  second  seemed  well  content  with  the  attentions  of  the 
middle-aged  stranger,  unmistakably  Southern  in  dress  and  language. 
Third  in  column  came  the  duenna,  escorted  by  Mr.  Granger — the  one 
man  of  the  three  obviously  dissatisfied  with  the  situation.  They  passed 
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so  near  the  commanding  officer  that  every  word  of  their  talk  was  dis- 
tinctly audible.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  ladies  were  concerned,  it  would 
seem  as  though  they  intended  that  such  should  be  the  case,  for 
Miss  Brenham's  silvery  tones  were  uplifted  beyond  the  usual  pitch. 
They  passed  so  near  that  it  was  the  soldier  duty  of  Lieutenant 
AVallis  to  salute  his  post  commander,  but  it  pleased  that  young  gentle- 
man to  fix  his  eyes  and  attention  on  Miss  Brenham's  glowing  face 
and  to  utterly  ignore  his  superior.  Chatting  volubly,  Miss  Bren- 
ham  sailed  by  with  only  one  brief,  almost  contemptuous  glance 
at  the  glowering  major.  The  distinguished  looking  Southerner 
who  came  second  looked  hard  at  the  official  and,  moved  by 
a  spirit  of  courtesy  and  probably  by  soldier  instinct,  lifted  his 
broad-brimmed  Panama  and  bowed  with  grave  dignity.  Granger, 
a  Gothamite,  and  the  supervising  matron,  sedulously  looked  the  other 
wav  and  would  not  see  him. 

"By  God,  Mr.  Webb,"  said  the  angry  officer,  to  his  right  hand 
man,  as  he  turned  and  re-entered  the  office,  "I  won^t  be  braved  here 
in  my  own  bailiwick  by  notorious  rebel  sympathizers.  Do  nothing 
discourteous,  of  course,  but  as  soon  as  possible  send  young  Wallis 
here  and  let  those  others  rest  awhile  out  there  under  the  shadow  of 
the  flag.  To  think  that  young  jackanapes  should  put  on  such  im- 
pudent airs  when  he  knows  well  I  have  condoned  all  manner  of 
misdoing!  Now,  by  Jove,  Til  have  to  give  him  a  lesson,  if  he  is  a 
Wallis!" 

Ten  minutes  later  as  the  sextet  came  sauntering  back,  laughing 
and  talking  animatedly,  excitedly,  the  tall,  bearded  adjutant  met 
them  and,  raising  his  cap,  bowed  with  much  empresscment  before 
Miss  Brenham.  She  knew  him  well.  They  had  met  at  a  dozen 
dinners  or  parties  during  the  winter.  She  had  liked  him  well,  too, 
but  it  was  now  her  humor  to  accord  him  but  a  haughty  and  dis- 
tant greeting. 

"Your  pardon,  Miss  Brenham,"  said  he,  "I  am  come  to  play  sub- 
stitute a  few  minutes,  for  Mr.  Wallis  is  needed  at  the  office.  Mr. 
Wallis  will  report  at  once  to  Major  Blunt,  and  during  his  absence, 
by  your  leave,  I  will  be  guide.  Should  you  like  to  see  the  Castle? 
There  will  be  time,  you  know,  before  the  next  boat  for  town." 

"The  prison  part  of  your  fortifications  I  believe,  ^Ir.  Webb,"  said 
she,  almost  pointedly  ignoring  the  proffered  arm.  "Why  should  you 
fancy  we  care  to  see  the  dungeons?  That  is  the  one  part  we  shall 
never  have  any  use  for.  Why,  pray,  does  Major  Blunt  select  this 
time  to  send  for  Mr.  Wallis?  I  had  still  more  to  sav  to  him  before 
we  returned." 

She  looked  daringly  into  the  tall  adjutant's  eyes,  as  she  spoke. 
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'That,  Miss  Brenham,  may  be  the  very  reason,"  was  the  signifi- 
cant reply. 

Meantime  in  the  office  Mr.  Eugene  Wallis  was  getting  his  first 
sharp  official  wigging  and  any  one  could  see  that  Blunt  was  well 
wrought  up.  He  was  tramping  up  and  down  the  bare  little  room 
as  was  his  wont  when  excited,  and  laying  down  the  law  in  vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon.  Finally  he  stopped  short  and  faced  the  visibly  anger- 
ing junior. 

"For  the  old  name's  sake,  Mr.  Wallis,  I  have  shown  you  more 
indulgence  than  any  officer  at  the  post,  and  you  reward  it  by  rank 
discourtesy.  You  passed  me  ten  minutes  ago  without  the  faintest 
recognition.    What  possible  excuse  have  you?" 

"Among  Southern  gentlemen,  sir,  a  lady  takes  precedence.  Miss 
Brenham  was  speaking  to  me,  and  under  such  circumstances  gentle- 
men shouldn't — expect  to  be  recognized,"  was  the  amazing  reply. 

Blunt's  eyes  nearly  popped  from  their  sockets.  His  face  turned 
purple  as  his  old  sash.  The  veins  swelled.  The  hands  clinched. 
The  table  shook  with  the  force  of  his  wrath.  Then  at  last  "fierce 
he  broke  forth": — 

"Well,  of  all  the —    Go  to  your  tent  at  once — in  close  arrest,  sir!'^ 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

To  hear  Lorna  Brenham 's  vehement  account  of  that  day's  visit 
to  the  Island,  as  told  in  many  a  gathering  of  sympathetic  friends  and 
fellow  Southerners,  and  even  in  the  parlors  of  such  tolerant  house- 
holds as  the  Leroys',  one  would  suppose  that  Major  Blunt  had 
robbed  Eugene  Wallis  of  his  liberty  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  had  dared  to  escort  her  and  her  little  party  about  the  post.  Hea- 
vens, how  her  eyes  blazed  and  her  tongue  cut  and  slashed!  Blunt 
was  a  cad — Blunt  was  a  low-born — Blunt  was  a  nigger  worshipper-^ 
Blunt  was  a  mudsill,  whatever  that  may  have  meant.  But  when 
Lorna  appealed  to  the  two  men  who  had  been  in  attendance  on  this 
exciting  day,  they  failed  to  support  her  to  the  extent  this  imperious 
queen  could  have  wished.  Granger,  sulky  and  silent,  could  only 
be  induced  to  say  that  Blunt  seemed  glad  of  a  pretext  to  discipline 
Wallis,  whereas  her  other  aide-de-camp — the  distinguished-looking 
Georgian,  who  was  North  on  some  mysterious  mission  and  who 
had  been  presented  to  her  circle  of  acquaintances  as  Major  Forno — 
very  stanchly  said  that,  from  Wallis's  own  account  of  the  affair.  Major 
Blunt  could  have  had  no  alternative.  "That  young  fellow,"  said 
he,  "has  no  business  to  be  wearing  the  federal  uniform  and  is  too- 
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big  a  fool  to  be  permitted  to  wear  ours."  Forno  had  the  carriage 
and  manner  of  a  man  bred  to  camp  as  well  as  court.  Soldier  was 
stamped  in  his  every  pose.  What  then  was  he  doing  here  in  Gotham 
and  in  civilian  dress? 

The  news  that  Eugene  Wallis  had  been  ordered  in  close  arrest 
was  not  long  in  reaching  the  Rutherfords,  and  then  another  odd  thing 
happened.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Major  Wallis,  the  elder  brother, 
was  connected  in  the  minds  of  most  people  with  the  disappearance 
of  those  important  papers  belonging  to  Mrs.  Rutherford,  that  lady 
heard  the  tidings  with  obvious  concern,  and  sent  Gerald  forthwith  to 
the  Island  to  express  her  sorrow,  if  not  her  sympathy,  and  to  inquire 
if  she  could  not  do  something  to  ameliorate  the  prisoner's  condition. 
Like  almost  any  other  woman  unacquainted  with  army  ways,  Mrs. 
Rutherford  supposed  that  the  military  arrest,  which  simply  required 
Mr.  Wallis  to  remain  in  his  tent  except  when  visiting  the  officers'  mess 
for  his  meals,  involved  incarceration  in  some  gloomy  dungeon  within 
the  walls  of  Castle  William.  Gerald  knew  better  and  tried  to  set  her 
right.  He  little  liked  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  Wallis  and  was 
reluctant  to  visit  him,  but,  curiosity  as  to  the  situation,  a  certain 
change  of  heart,  as  it  were,  in  his  mother's  attitude  toward  the  Wal- 
lises,  and  finally  the  desire  to  see  and  talk  with  Ned  Barclay  pre- 
vailed, and  he  went.  No  obstacle  whatever  was  thrown  in  the  way 
of  his  going  to  the  young  officer's  tent  and  conveying  his  mother's 
message,  coupled  \vith  an  inquiry  for  the  address  of  the  elder  brother. 

Rutherford  found  young  Wallis  enveloped  in  a  cloak  of  gloomy 
distance  and  dignity  that  first  irritated  and  then  amused  him.  "My 
brother,  sir/'  said  Eugene  coldly,  **is  on  duty  at  Washington,  organ- 
izing his  new  regiment.  Any  letter  sent  care  of  the  War  Department 
will  reach  him  at  once.  No,  I  do  not  expect  him  here  at  all.  There 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  come.  This  temporary  inconvenience  will 
be  terminated  the  moment  the  Secretary  has  had  time  to  read  the 
statement  I  forwarded  two  days  ago.  Then  our  doughty  major  here 
will  wish  he'd  kept  his  temper.  I  expect  the  order  for  my  release  to- 
morrow without  fail.  It  isn't  the  first  time  the  Department  has  been 
called  upon  to  disown  the  actions  of  malignant  enemies  toward  me." 

But  Barclay  and  his  brother  officers  scouted  this  idea  when,  a  little 
later,  they  heard  it  from  Rutherford's  lips.  "He  made  an  ass  of 
himself  at  Camp  Cameron,"  said  they, — "was  excused  because  of 
youth  and  inexperience,  but  with  a  very  solemn  warning.  Now  he's 
behaved  like  a  lunatic  here.  Blunt  will  court-martial  him  sure  as 
shooting,  and  he  richly  deserves  it.    Ask  Webb." 

Rutherford  did  ask  Webb,  a  "regular"  several  years  and  many 
"files"  the  senior  of  the  new  appointees,  and  a  man,  moreover,  that 
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in  days  gone  by  had  been  a  comrade  and  associate  of  the  elder 
Wallis.  The  peccadillos,  moral  and  professional,  of  that  brilliant 
but  erratic  officer,  however,  had  gradually  undermined  the  friend- 
ship of  the  frontier,  and  when  Webb  came  to  the  Island  on  the  return 
of  the  ill-starred  Star  of  the  West,  he  had  but  a  cold  and  perfunctory 
greeting  for  his  erstwhile  chum.  Indeed,  little  by  little,  Wallis  had 
succeeded  in  alienating  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  comrades  of  the  old 
days,  even  among  those,  who,  siding  with  the  South,  had  followed 
their  native  States  in  the  general  revolt  against  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  boded  ill  for  Eugene,  therefore,  that  Webb  should  have 
been  selected  to  serve  as  adjutant  of  the  post,  for  Webb  was  a  sol- 
dier from  the  ground  up  and  one  intolerant  of  soldier  solecisms  of  any 
kind. 

"Certainly  it  means  court-martial,"  was  his  answer  to  Ruther- 
ford's inquiry.  "Charges  have  been  preferred  and  sent  to  Depart- 
ment Headquarters.  Blunt  might  have  listened  to  an  apology  yester- 
day, had  the  youngster  come  to  his  senses,  but  he  seems  doubly  de- 
fiant and  surly — insists  that  he  was  right  and  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment will  sustain  him.  I  fancy  he  has  some  bad,  but  persistent,  ad- 
visers in  that  Cranston  gang.  Mr.  Rutherford,  your  mother's  people 
are  Georgians — who  is  this  Major  Forno  and  what  is  he  doing?" 

They  were  seated  at  the  moment  on  the  north  veranda  of  the 
building  then  used  as  the  officers'  mess.  Before  them,  from  the  rear 
gallery,  it  commanded  an  almost  unbroken  view  of  the  two  magnifi- 
cent streams — the  Hudson  to  the  left,  the  Elast  River  to  the  right — with 
the  roofs  and  walls  and  spires  of  the  great  city  fringed  by  the  forest 
of  masts,  lying  like  a  thronging  hive  between.  No  towering  tene- 
ments as  now,  broke  the  sky-line.  The  graceful  spire  of  Trinity, 
piercing  the  heavens  far  above  the  cornice  of  the  highest  buildings, 
the  belfry  on  the  old  post  office,  the  white  cupola  of  the  city  hall  and 
the  lesser  spire  of  St.  Paul's  capped  the  picture  of  the  city  of  '6i. 
The  greenwood  shades  of  Battery  Park,  the  circular,  embrasured  walls 
of  the  old  battery  itself — once  the  great  theatre  that  had  thrilled  to 
the  witching  voice  of  Jenny  Lind,  then  had  fallen  to  the  base  uses 
of  an  emigrant  depot — lay  in  plain  sight  across  the  tumbling  waters. 
The  boats  of  the  South  and  Staten  Island  ferries  churned  the  tossing 
waves  into  a  wake  of  creamy  foam.  Occupying  the  recent  berth 
of  the  Minnesota,  a  British  frigate  swung  at  anchor  on  the  tide, 
barely  five  hundred  yards  above  the  Island,  her  white-streaked  side 
pierced  with  a  dozen  ports,  triced  up  in  the  morning  sunshine.  A  well- 
manned  rowboat,  sweeping  sidewise  with  the  swift  ebb,  was  neverthe- 
less heading  straight  for  the  dripping  stone  steps  of  the  landing,  and 
the  pacing  sentry,  his  gleaming  rifle  at  support,  eying  it  narrowly. 
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had  already  summoned  the  corporal  of  the  guard.    It  was  the  Island  . 
ferry  on  its  third  trip  from  town,  and  the  stern  sheets  were  filled 
with  passengers.    Even  as  he  asked  the  question,  Webb  had  unslung 
the  field  telescope  that  hung  at  the  wall  and,  quickly  adjusting  the 
iocus,  leveled  it  upon  the  dancing  barge. 

"I  haven't  an  idea,  Mr.  Webb,  who  or  what  he  is,"  said  Ruther- 
ford, slowly,  "nor  does  my  mother  know,  and  as  yet  we  have  not 
seen  him.  Miss  Brenham  might  tell,  or  Mr.  Granger,  but  we  rarely 
meet  them  now." 

"Well,"  said  the  adjutant,  slowly,  still  peering  steadily  through 
the  long  brass  tube  and  steadying  it  against  a  pillar,  "unless  this 
thing  deceives  me,  here  comes  the  gentleman  himself,  and  it's  my 
business  to  ascertain  his  business.  Orderly!"  he  shouted,  suddenly 
whirling  about  in  his  tracks. 

"Sorr,"  was  the  instant  reply,  and  in  trim,  snug-fitting  tunic,  in 
quaint,  bulging,  stiff-brimmed  felt  hat,  adorned  with  feather  and 
brazen  bugle,  his  shoulder  scales,  brasses,  buttons,  boots  and  belt 
gleaming  with  polish,  a  soldier  of  the  old  school,  an  Irishman, 
sprang  up  the  steps  and  stood  attention,  his  white-gloved  hand  at 
the  precise  salute  of  the  venerated  Scott's  tactics,  palm  to  the  front 
and  finger  tips  just  touching  the  edge  of  his  hat  brim. 

Rapidly  Mr.  Webb  scribbled  a  few  words  on  a  scrap  of  paper. 
"To  Major  Blunt,  quick!"  said  he,  "and  bring  the  answer  here." 
The  orderly  vanished.  The  adjutant  closed  and  returned  the  glass 
to  its  place,  then  turned  on  the  waiting  group.  Rutherford  in  civil- 
ian garb,  Barclay  and  Cutting  in  uniform,  were  the  three  others  pres- 
ent at  the  moment.  It  was  almost  time  for  the  drums  and  fifes  to  be 
sounding  "Roast  Beef  of  Old  England"  as  the  city  bells  struck 
noon.  The  fatigue  parties  were  already  drifting  barrackward  in  re- 
sponse to  the  recall  hammered  by  the  drummer  of  the  guard  a 
moment  agone.  The  officer-of-the-day,  his  red  sash  over  the  shoulder, 
was  stalking  briskly  toward  the  guardhouse  near  the  dock,  and  the 
sentry  was  watching  him  as  he  came,  waiting  until  he  passed  the  shot 
pile  at  the  office  angle  before  ringing  out  the  martial  summons,  "Turn 
out  the  guard!"  in  honor  of  the  approaching  magnate,  but,  individ- 
ually, members  of  the  guard,  old  "Permanent  Party"  men,  were  reach- 
ing for  their  rifles  and  straightening  out  stray  kinks  in  their  cloth- 
ing against  the  summons,  foi^fwas  a  fad  at  the  Island  that  the  guard 
should  be  in  ranks  when  the  noon  boat  came  over  from  town,  and  the 
noon  1?oat  to-day  was  evidently  loaded  to  the  guards.  All  this  they 
noted  from  the  veranda  of  the  old  "mess"  and  then,  back  came  Or- 
derly Flannigan  on  the  run.  But  the  halt  and  salute  were  precise 
and  rig^d  before  he  delivered  himself  of  his  message: 
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**The  Meejor's  compliments  to  the  adjutant,  sorr,  and  he'll  be  at 
the  office  directly." 

"ril  see  you  again  before  you  go,  Mr.  Rutherford,"  said  Webb. 
"There's  a  matter  I  much  wish  to  ask  you  about,"  and  with  a  touch 
of  his  forage-cap  he  strode  away,  Cutting  speedily  following. 

For  a  few  moments  the  two  friends,  chums  of  college  days,  sat 
there  in  the  shade  of  the  veranda,  silently  studying  the  marvelous 
picture  before  them.  They  had  had  their  talk  and  there  was  little 
more  to  be  said.  Barclay's  secret  was  no  secret  to  Gerald.  Well  he 
knew  the  explanation  of  the  cloud  that  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon 
the  life  of  his  cherished  friend — knew  and  was  powerless  to  aid,  for, 
though  Ethel  had  never  spoken  to  him  of  Barclay  save  as  a  man  she 
frankly  liked  and  would  gladly  help  to  happiness,  the  brother  well 
understood,  as  did  Barclay,  too,  that  it  was  only  a  frank,  friendly, 
girlish  liking.  Playmates  in  childhood's  hour,  they  had  grown  lip 
together,  seeing  each  other  day  after  day  until  her  visit  to  Europe, 
and  never  once  had  she  known  the  faintest  response  to  the  love  that 
seized  upon  and  possessed  his  soul  when  the  bonnie  lassie  blossomed 
out  as  the  lovely  and  winsome  debutante.  The  hopelessness  of  his 
suit  was  accentuated  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  father's  house  and  the 
further  complication  that  followed  upon  his  intimacy  with  Wallis. 
It  had  cost  him  over  three  thousand  dollars  to  redeem  the  notes  of 
hand  that  he  had  given  the  captain  in  the  course  of  the  early  spring, 
and  Wallis  had  pressed  for  payment  at  a  time  when  not  a  dollar  could 
be  had  from  the  father.  It  was  Gerald  who  had  gladly  come  to  the 
rescue,  though  he  hated  to  think  his  money  was  going  into  such 
imscrupulous  hands.  Barclay's  sad  face  and  subdued  manner,  even 
now  when  he  had  his  heart's  desire  and  his  commission  in  the  regular 
service,  told  plainly  how  his  combined  sorrows  had  worn  upon  him, 
and  Gerald's  big,  boyish,  loyal  heart  grieved  over  the  change  that 
had  overmastered  his  friend. 

He  was  studying  Barclay  furtively  as  they  sat  there  in  the  warm 
noontide  of  mid  July.  Barclay  had  been  striving  to  get  orders  to  join 
the  army  in  front  of  Washington,  for  it  was  evident  that  McDowell 
was  about  to  move  and  stirring  times  were  expected — something  to 
wipe  out  the  humiliation  of  Big  Bethel  and  our  luckless  first  encoun- 
ter on  the  Sacred  Soil — but  Barclay  had  proved  a  most  efficient  officer 
in  licking  the  new  material  into  shape,  and  Blunt  would  not  con- 
sent to  let  him  go. 

Sitting  there,  they  watched  with  languid  interest  the  snappy  parade 
of  the  guard,  the  honor§  to  the  officer-of-the-day,  and  then  the  ar- 
rival, one  by  one,  of  the  barge's  passengers  at  the  head  of  the  stone 
stairway.    Two  or  three  residents  on  the  Island  were  passed  by  the 
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vigilant  corporal  without  detention.  Two  or  three  others  presented 
cards  which  he  sent  at  once  to  the  officer-of-the-guard,  and  then 
came  a  slender,  soldierly  form,  spare,  erect  and  sinewy,  that,  even  at 
the  distance,  Mr.  Barclay  recognized  at  once.  "There,"  said  he,  "is 
Major  Forno.    Now,  watch!" 

Rutherford  gazed  as  bidden.  They  saw  him  standing  conspicuous 
in  a  black  frock  coat  of  foreign  cut,  full,  peg-top  trowsers  of  a  pearl 
gray  color,  a  white  necktie,  and  a  broad-brimmed  Panama  hat — 
patiently  submitting  to  the  questions  of  the  corporal — ^saw  him  courte- 
ously raise  his  hat  and  bow  when  accosted  by  the  young  officer-of-the- 
guard.  "He  must  be  over  forty,"  said  Barclay.  "His  moustache  and 
imperial  are  already  turning  gray.  Just  see  how  he  stands.  Wouldn't 
you  know  that  man  had  been  a  soldier  ?" 

Young  Rutherford  had  risen,  and,  with  keen  interest  in  his  eyes, 
was  staring  across  the  intervening  pyramids  and  stacks  of  cannon- 
balls.  Suddenly  he  turned.  "Come  on,  Ned.  I  want  to  have  a  closer 
look  at  that  fellow,"  said  he.  So  together  they  passed  through  the 
mess  and  ante-rooms  to  the  southern  front  and,  following  the  old 
brick  wall,  went  swiftly  round  toward  the  guardhouse,  only  to  find 
Forno  had  gone. 

"He  said  he  knew  the  way  to  Wallis's  tent"  said  the  officer-of-the- 
guard,  "and  I  let  him  go*  I  had  no  orders  to  the  contrary.  But  Fve 
sent  the  names  up  to  post  headquarters.  There  were  others  to  see 
Wallis." 

"Let  us  wait  a  moment  and  watch  Webb,"  suggested  Barclay,  in 
a  low  tone.  "He's  going  to  have  a  look  at  Forno  unless  Fm  mistaken." 
So  they  sauntered  slowly  back  toward  the  office,  and  presently,  surely 
enough,  the  bearded  adjutant  came  forth,  and  with  quick,  springy 
step  went  briskly  away  toward  the  little  clump  of  officers'  tents  pitched 
on  the  northward  slope  of  the  glacis,  and  the  two  friends  followed. 

Wallis  occupied  the  second  tent  on  the  row  and,  the  walls  being 
triced  up  for  air,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  visitors  before  the 
party  reached  the  front.  Two  men  were  seated  on  his  camp  cot,  Forno 
and  a  stranger,  while  Wallis  himself,  standing  at  his  little  camp  desk, 
was  stowing  away  some  papers  when  Webb's  tall  figure  loomed  up 
at  the  entrance  and  Webb's  deep  voice  was  heard: 

"Your  pardon,  gentlemen,  but  I  have  received  instructions  con- 
cerning Major  Forno  and  should  be  glad  to  speak  with  him  a  mo- 
ment." 

"Certainly,  sir,"  was  Forno's  prompt  reply  as  he  arose  and  stepped 

quickly  forth.     He  never  noticed  the  young  officer  who,  with  his 

civilian  friend  had  halted  irresolute  a  dozen  paces  away.     He  was 

looking  straight  at  Webb,  a  shade  of  anxiety  in  his  deep-set,  gray 
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eyes.  As  for  Webb,  he  had  drawn  a  paper  from  a  long,  official  en- 
velope, and  his  eyes  flitted  from  the  written  page  to  the  slender  figure 
before  him,  as  though  comparing  some  description  with  an  interest- 
ing personality.  Forno  saw  it  and  the  color  surged  up  to  his  tem- 
ples, but  neither  by  look  nor  word  did  he  offer  objection  or  remon- 
strance. It  was  some  seconds  before  Webb  spoke  again.  When  he 
did  there  was  something  in  the  tone  that  told  of  both  doubt  and  dis- 
appointment. 

"Forgive  me,  major,"  said  he,  "but  we  have  received  orders  con- 
cerning a  certain  Southern  officer  said  to  be  masquerading  around 
here  in  civilian  dress.  I  am  glad  to  say  you  in  no  way  answer  his 
description." 

"You  have  my  word  of  honor,  suh,"  said  Forno,  with  grave  dig- 
nity, "that  I  hold  no  commission  in  our  Confederate  service; — ^at 
least,  not  yet.  My  business,  though  urgent,  is  entirely  private  and 
personal." 

"And  the  title? — major?"  queried  Webb. 

Forno  smiled  gravely.  "That  is  what  might  be  called  a  South- 
ernism.    1  never  attained  that  rank,  suh." 

"Yet  you  have  served,  Fd  swear  to  it,"  said  Webb. 

"Yes,  as  a  boy  at  Buena  Vista — and  later  I  saw  a  campaign  or 
two — ^abroad." 

Webb  touched  his  forage-cap.  "You  have  lifted  a  load  from  my 
shoulders,  sir,  and  now,  as  your  friend  Mr.  Wallis  cannot  do  so,  I 
trust  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  tender  you  the  hospitality  of  the 
mess.  Will  you  not  lunch  with  us  to-day?  Permit  me  to  introduce 
myself.    My  name  is  Webb." 

Forno  raised  his  Panama  and  bowed  with  cavalier  grace.  "I 
thank  you  sincerely,  suh,  but  I  should  hardly  like  to  leave  Mr.  WalHs. 
In  fact,  we  were  planning  a  little  luncheon  here — al  fresco.  Mr. 
Soutter,  who  is  with  me,  had  a  basket  filled  this  morning  at  Delmoni- 
co's.    Mr.  Wallis's  servant  has  gone  for  the  necessary  tableware." 

"As  you  please.  Major  Forno,  but  I  shall  renew  the  invitation 
later.  You  may  find  it  convenient  to  visit  us  before  you  return,  and, 
as  I  may  not  be  there,  let  me  present" — and  here  Webb  turned  and  sig- 
nalled— "my  friend  Mr.  Barclay  of  the  — ^teenth  Infantry.  Barclay, 
Major  Forno,"  whereat  again  Panama  and  forage-cap  were  raised, 
and  with  much  grave  courtesy  the  two  shook  hands. 

"Recently  of  the  Seventh,  if  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Barclay?"  said 
Forno,  his  fine  face  lighting  with  a  pleasant  smile.  "I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  several  of  your  comrades  when  you  visited  Richmond 
a  few  years  ago.    You  probably  remember  John  Cochrane's  speech." 

"I  was  not  with  the  Seventh  at  that  time,  major,"  was  Barclay's 
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quiet  answer.  "Indeed,  I  only  squeezed  in  last  April  in  place  of  a 
friend  who  couldn't  go.    Let  me  present  him — Mr.  Rutherford." 

Whereat  Gerald's  light  straw  hat  was  uplifted  from  his  light, 
straw-colored  hair,  and  his  slender  white  hand  was  half  extended  in 
civil  greeting. 

But  only  half,  for  at  sound  of  the  name  and  sight  of  the  man 
every  vestige  of  color  fled  from  Forno's  face.  His  hat  slowly  settled 
back  upon  his  head,  his  lips,  twitching  painfully,  seemed  striving  to 
frame  a  word.  In  astonishment  Webb  and  Barclay  stared  at  him  a 
moment  until  he  broke  silence.  Hoarse  and  barely  audible,  his 
voice  was  heard,  and  he  slightly  reeled  as  though  dizzy. 

"Pardon — but — the  sun,  I  think.  I'm  subject  to  these — "  and, 
abruptly  turning,  Forno  plunged  beneath  the  spreading  *'fly"  and 
dove  into  the  shaded  shelter  of  the  nearest  tent. 

That  night  there  came  a  **wire"  from  Washington  that  set  Blunt 
to  swearing.  He  was  directed  to  order  Lieutenant  Eugene  Wallis 
to  report  in  person,  without  delay  and  in  arrest,  to  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  army. 

"Damn  him!"  said  Blunt.  "He'll  get  there  among  all  his  father's 
old  friends,  Northern  and  Southern,  and  between  them  they'll  coax 
old  Cameron  to  let  him  off  again  when  he  should  have  been  tried 
here.  However,  give  him  the  order,  Webb,  and  tell  him  to  go  first 
thing  in  the  morning." 

In  ten  minutes  Webb  was  back,  his  eyes  glittering,  his  face  pale. 

"Mr.  Wallis  cleared  out,  sir,  two  hours  ago,  bag  and  baggage. 
He  has  more  than  broken  his  arrest — he  has  deserted." 

( To  be  continued.) 
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THE  MORTAR  IN  COAST  DEFENSE. 

In  the  approved  projects  for  coast  defense,  based  largely  on  the 
report  of  the  Endicott  Board  of  1885,  the  12-inch  breech-loading 
mortar  is  given  great  prominence.  In  the  absence  of  any  decided 
use  of  mortars  against  fleets,  the  wisdom  of  allotting  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  form  of  weapon  has  been  frequently  questioned. 

In  determining  this  question  undoubtedly  the  experience  gained 
in  the  Civil  War  in  the  use  of  mortar  fire  against  intrenchments  had 
its  full  weight.  In  that  case,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  firing 
was  at  a  fixed  target  and  with  accurately  known  ranges, — conditions 
not  usually  obtaining  in  coast  warfare  against  moving  ships.  While 
to  a  large  extent  undetermined,  it  is  believed  that  the  value  of  the 
mortar  in  coast  defense  has  been  quite  generally  underestimated. 
When  the  data  obtained  in  the  mortar  firings  in  Portland  Harbor 
last  summer  are  finally  worked  up  we  may  expect  that  a  great  many 
doubtful  points  will  be  finally  settled, — at  least  until  we  have  the 
demonstration  of  actual  hostilities  as  a  guide. 

The  general  principles  of  coast  defense,  as  in  other  military  opera- 
tions, must  be  sought  for  in  military  history.  While  the  application 
and  conditions  are  different,  the  general  strategic  features  are  those 
common  to  other  modes  of  warfare.  A  good  general  always  under- 
takes first  of  all  to  find  out  the  strength,  and  it  may  be  said  also, 
the  weakness  of  his  enemy.  In  designing  any  system  of  coast  defense, 
the  first  thing  requisite  is,  then,  to  determine  what  can  be  brought 
against  it.  The  necessity  thus  arises  of  making  a  careful  study  of 
ships  of  war  in  their  defensive  as  well  as  offensive  aspects,  and  of 
naval  tactics  and  modes  of  attack.  As  in  land  operations,  the  great 
point  is  to  find  out  the  enemy's  weak  point,  and  this  once  found,  to 
concentrate  there  and  overwhelm  him. 

For  reasons  stated  the  mortar  will  certainly  continue  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  coast  defense.  Until  practicable  aerial  ships  are 
produced,  its  importance  will  tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish. 
Considering  the  man-of-war  simply  in  its  defensive  aspect,  we  find 
that  the  weight  of  armor  she  can  carry  is  necessarily  limited.  Once 
this  total  weight  is  determined,  the  metal  must  be  so  distributed  in 
thickness  as  to  do  the  most  good.     Some  portions  must  thus  be  left 
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entirely  unprotected.  The  sides,  and  especially  over  the  vitals,  pre- 
sent the  greatest  thickness  to  penetration,  while  but  little  metal  can 
be  spared  for  deck  or  under-water  protection.  No  armor  at  all  can  be 
placed  on  the  bottom,  while  the  protective  deck  is  so  reduced  as  to 
be  easily  penetrated  by  a  falling  shot.  A  ship  is  thus  necessarily  most 
vulnerable  to  an  attack  from  the  bottom  or  from  overhead,  i.  c,  from 
mines,  submarines,  or  from  mortar  fire.  Such  modes  of  attack  have 
developed  naturally  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  ship  in  the 
respects  stated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  havoc  that  would  be  wrought  in 
even  the  most  powerful  man-of-war  by  the  impact  on  her  deck  of  an 
800  or  1,000-pound  mortar  shell.  Even  if  the  bottom  were  not 
penetrated,  the  explosion  between  decks  of  such  a  projectile 
might  easily  render  the  ship  hors-de-combat.  The  efficiency  of  the 
mortar  shell  once  it  is  landed  on  the  deck  is  admitted,  but  the 
question  still  remains,  whether,  except  as  an  accident  pure  and  simple, 
it  can  be  placed  there  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

On  this  question  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  arisen,  many 
claiming  that  the  mortar  has  been  much  overrated  and  that  it  is  really 
of  little  value  in  a  defense  scheme ;  necessary,  perhaps,  in  a  complete 
system,  but  still  uncertain  at  best  and  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  mortar  can  do  work  that  the  gun  cannot  do.  While  the 
main  reliance,  in  future  as  in  the  past,  must  be  on  the  direct  fire  of 
high-power  guns,  still  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  mortar  is  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary,  and  in  some  cases  its  skillful  use  may  even  be 
decisive.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  conditions  when  it  may  almost 
become  the  principal  arm. 

The  objections  to  the  mortar  arise  largely  from  a  belief  in  its 
inherent  inaccuracv.  This  factor  deserves  careful  consideration.  What 
a  piece  can  do  on  the  proving  ground  is  one  thing;  what  it  can  do 
under  average  service  conditions  is  another.  The  error  of  our  service 
mortar  is  surprisingly  small  for  a  piece  of  its  class.  Improvement 
in  mortar  fire  must  then  be  looked  for  in  the  direction  of  perfect- 
ing its  service.  This  important  work  devolves  upon  the  artillery 
branch,  and  its  successful  accomplishment  involves  the  most  careful 
attention  to  detail. 

We  know  just  what  the  gun  can  do.  The  target  is  in  sight,  errors 
of  fire  can  be  quickly  corrected  owing  to  the  short  time  of  flight  of  the 
projectile,  and  the  whole  problem  is  thus  much  less  complex  than 
that  of  the  mortar.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  mortar  is  due  to  several 
factors:  those  due  to  the  piece  itself,  and  the  other  and  equally 
important  ones,  those  arising  in  its  service,  such  as  range-finding, 
setting  in  azimuth,  discipline  and   instruction  of   men,  and  so  on 
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through  a  long  list.  The  mortar  is  usually  placed  in  a  pit  out  of 
sight  of  the  target  and  becomes  thus  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
range-finders,  communications,  etc.  Owing  to  its  short  length,  low 
initial  velocity  and  high  angle  of  elevation,  the  mortar  is  also  subject 
to  many  sources  of  error  from  which  the  gun  is  comparatively  free. 
The  mortar  shell  is  so  long:  a  time  in  the  air  and  so  easilv  affected 
by  wind  that  movements  of  the  ship  have  more  effect,  while  the  dif- 
ficulties in  observation  of  fire  are  correspondingly  increased. 

Mortars  and  guns  differ  so  much  in  their  mode  of  action  and 
service  that  it  is  only  by  a  comparison  that  an  idea  can  be  obtained 
of  the  inherent  difficulties  involved  in  the  successful  handling  of  a 
large  battery  of  mortars  in  action.  With  the  gun  increase  of  eleva- 
tion gives  increased  range.  With  the  mortar  the  reverse  is  true. 
The  charge  of  the  gun  and  weight  of  projectile  are  fixed  and  invari- 
able, while  the  mortar  uses  different  charges  according  to  range  and 
weight  of  shell.  Change  in  range  can  be  obtained  by  changing  charge 
or  elevation,  or  both.  The  main  differences  outlined  are  reflected  in  all 
the  various  details  of  organization  and  service,  so  much  so  that  a 
good  mortar  gunner  may  be  unfit  to  serve  a  heavy  gun  and  vice  versa. 

In  no  branch  of  coast  defense  is  careful  training  and  experience 
more  necessary  than  in  mortar  work.  Both  officers  and  men,  to 
obtain  any  real  proficiency,  must  be  kept  at  the  mortars  for  long 
periods  continuously, — say  two  years.  Xo  officer  can  undertake  to 
train  men  thoroughly  in  mortar  service  in  less  than  a  year's  time. 
It  is  hopeless  to  expect  proficiency  in  both  systems  of  fire  at  the  same 
time.  A  great  desideratum  is  a  carefully  instructed  regular  corps  of 
gunners  and  range-finding  parties  who  can  be  depended  upon  in  time 
of  war.  Plenty  of  men  can  be  quickly  obtained  for  the  usual  manual 
labor  about  a  battery,  but  the  gunner  cannot  be  improvised.  His 
position  should  then  be  made  of  sufficient  importance  to  secure  good 
men  and  also  to  retain  them  in  war-time. 

Under  the  present  system,  mortars  are  grouped  in  pits  of  four 
pieces  each.  By  firing  all  four  at  the  same  elevation  and  direction, 
the  scattering  effect  is  relied  upon  to  a  great  extent  to  overcome  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  piece  and  movement  of  target.  By  a  careful 
organization  and  drill,  with  great  attention  paid  to  all  the  details  of 
range  and  position  finding,  and  especially  in  the  hands  of  an  officer 
of  judgment  and  experience,  results  can  be  obtained  with  mortars 
which  are  surprising  to  those  whose  conclusions  are  founded  on 
general  theoretical  considerations.  Under  such  conditions  the  mortar 
is  found  to  be  a  very  reliable  weapon.  With  haphazard  methods, 
where  much  is  left  to  luck,  good  results  cannot  be  expected  of  any 
arm,  much  less  from  the  mortar. 
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Mortars,  like  heavy  guns,  are  perfectly  defenseless  against  attacks 
from  the  rear  or  from  landing  parties.  To  get  good  results  the  artil- 
lery forces  must  be  entirely  free  from  any  apprehension  on  that  score. 
This  requires  a  large  mobile  force  as  supports.  While  the  chances 
of  any  one  mortar  shot  hitting  the  ship  are  much  less  than  in  case 
of  the  gun,  still,  when  once  planted,  its  shot  is  more  effective  and 
more  decisive.  This  inherent  inaccuracy  demands  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  mortars  in  batteries  and  a  liberal  ammunition  supply. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  mortar  will  ever  be  seriously  used  against 
a  moving  ship,  unless  possibly  in  case  of  a  fleet  attacking,  when 
everything  is  brought  to  bear  against  it.  In  such  a  case  the  mortar 
fire  is  directed,  not  against  individual  ships,  but  along  the  channel 
whence  they  must  advance.  Such  fire  will  be  more  than  annoying 
and  can  be  carried  out  at  ranges  beyond  that  customary  for  guns  on 
shipboard. 

Another  verv  valuable  feature  is  the  ease  with  which  the  mortar 
"battery  can  be  concealed.  The  best  arrangement  would  evidently 
be  to  scatter  the  mortars  about  at  different  points  of  the  harbor 
instead  of  concentrating  them  in  large  batteries.  A  converging  fire 
can  then  be  obtained,  while  the  chances  of  silencing  the  fire  by  land- 
ing parties  or  other  means  would  be  much  reduced.  Even  if  one  or 
more  such  batteries  are  captured,  the  rest  could  render  the  enemy's 
position  untenable.  The  fleet  would  have  to  keep  on  the  move  to 
avoid  destruction.  Owing  to  the  conformation  of  most  harbors  it  is 
easy  to  scatter  the  mortars  about  on  interior  lines,  safe  from  observa- 
tion and  from  capture.  Concealment  thus  obtained  is  an  especially 
valuable  feature.  The  harbor  commander  can  reserve  the  fire  of 
certain  groups,  keeping  them  ready  to  open  when  possibly  the  enemy 
is  hotly  engaged  and  not  suspecting  an  attack  from  that  quarter.  A 
slight  rise  of  ground  will  effectually  conceal  the  mortar,  while  the 
sea  front  should  always  be  left  in  its  natural  aspect.  When  a  ship 
is  attacking  an  ordinary  shore  battery  she  can  usually  locate  the 
guns  and  reply  with  a  degree  of  certainty  or  even  of  exultation. 
W^hen,  however,  shots  are  dropping  around  her  or  on  her  decks,  the 
source  and  direction  of  w^hich  cannot  be  obtained,  and  to  which  con- 
sequently no  reply  can  be  made,  it  needs  little  imagination  to  picture 
the  resulting  demoralization.  Known  dangers  can  be  provided 
against  and  met.  It  is  the  unknown  ones  which  must  continue  to 
exert  an  immense  moral  effect. 

In  coast  defense,  concealment  must  be  carefully  studied.  Even 
if  in  advance  of  hostilities  the  enemv  learns  the  location  of  batteries, 
it  is  certain  that  with  a  sufficient  number  of  scattered  mortar  bat- 
teries such  knowledge  would  be  of  little  practical  use.    The  idea  then 
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would  be  to  hcAd  the  enemy  and  attract  his  fire  by  the  high-power 
guns,  and  then  when  he  is  fully  committed  and  checked  in  his  advance^ 
to  open  with  the  mortars.  Against  such  tactics  he  has  small  chance 
of  success. 

Another  important  use  of  mortars  is  to  cover  a  harbor  or  road- 
stead and  prevent  its  effective  use  by  the  enemy.  A  blockading  fleet 
can,  by  mortar  fire  alone,  be  kept  fully  five  miles  out.  At  night  when 
such  a  fleet  usually  closes  in,  the  mortars  can  again  cover  the  field  so 
effectually,  by  a  slow  continuous  fire,  as  to  make  the  operation  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  and  as  a  result  it  would  not  probably  be  attempted. 
Suppose  the  enemy  has  finally  broken  through  and  entered  the  harbor. 
Every  mortar  must  be  silenced  or  captured  before  such  occupation 
will  be  of  much  value  to  him.  Once  in,  it  is  essential  for  him  to  be 
free  and  unfettered.  His  object  was  possibly  to  rest  and  refit  or  to 
use  harbor  as  a  further  base  of  operations.  Such  occupation  the 
mortar  effectually  prevents.  It  can  almost  be  demonstrated  tRat  with 
numerous  mortars,  well  scattered  and  well  supported,  their  capture 
is  impossible  by  any  force  the  fleet  can  land. 

In  coast  operations,  as  in  land  warfare,  the  battle  is  oftenest  won 
by  direct  means  and  hard  hitting.  But  on  this  account  no  prudent 
general  can  afford  to  neglect  all  those  elements  of  surprise  and  con- 
cealment that  so  frequently  contribute  materially  to  the  final  result. 
This  must  be  obtained  by  careful  arrangements  previously  made.  The 
harbor  commander  must  work  with  what  is  prepared  beforehand  in 
peace  times,  and  comparatively  little  can  be  effected  in  the  short  time 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Adequate  preparation  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation  in  all  its  aspects  must  be  relied  upon  to  give 
him  the  victory. 

The  moral  effect  of  submarine  mines  is  well  known.  That  of 
mortars,  while  less  appreciated,  is  scarcely  inferior.  Scattered  bat- 
teries mean  increased  difficulty  of  communication,  but  with  wireless 
telegraphy,  that  question  may  be  considered  as  settled.  The  plan 
of  battle  must  be  so  arranged  that  any  subordinate  unit  can  be  worked 
independently  if  need  be,  and  to  the  last  moment.  Overcentraliza- 
tion  is  to  be  avoided.  With  these  main  elements  fixed  and  settled^ 
and  with  men  well  drilled  and  battery  commanders  familiar  with  the 
mortar  and  understanding  its  proper  functions  under  the  different 
circumstances  that  may  arise,  we  may  confidently  expect  the  mortar 
to  meet  expectations  and  possibly  surpass  them.  Conversely,  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  pieces,  where  distribution,  dis- 
cipline or  instruction  are  faulty,  or  where  from  any  reason  the  mortar 
is  considered  as  an  auxiliary  only  and  comparatively  useless,  the 
best  results  cannot  be  obtained  and  disappointment  in  its  use  can  be 
confidently  predicted. 

E.  W.  Hubbard, 
Captain,  Artillery  Corps. 
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THE  DRAMA    OF  CHARLOTTE   CORD  AY. 

Caen,  the  chief  town  of  the  Department  of  Calvados,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Lower  Normandy,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orne,  at 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  miles  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  from  Paris.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  plain,  its  streets 
and  squares  are  spacious,  and  many  noble  specimens  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture of  the  Norman  school  adorn  the  old-fashioned  little  city. 
There  is  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Etienne,  founded  bv  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  La  Trinite,  or  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  founded  by  his 
consort,  Matilda;  besides  the  churches  of  Saint  Nicholas,  Saint 
Pierre,  and  Saint  Jean.  But  little  is  known  of  Caen  until  early  in  the 
ninth  century,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Normans. 

It  was  to  this  picturesque  place  that,  in  the  year  1793,  came  a 
number  of  the  Girondin  leaders  who  were  proscribed  by  the  Jacobins ; 
and  it  was  here  that  they  organized  the  abortive  attempt  against  the 
Mountain  and  its  terrible  triumvirate.  Caen  then  became  famous  as 
the  home  of  Charlotte  Corday.  Whethef  this  remarkable  woman 
was  an  instrument  of  the  Gironde,  or  a  self-elected  avenger,  is  still 
a  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute.  A  studious  review  of  her  career  may 
yet  serve  to  shed  light  on  the  question. 

Marie  Anne  Charlotte  Corday  d*Armont  was  bom  July  27,  1768, 
in  a  cottage  called  Le  Ronceray,  in  the  village  of  Saint-Saturnin  des 
Ligneries,  in  the  Department  of  the  Orne.  Her  father,  Jacques 
Francois  de  Corday,  Sieur  d'Armont,  was  a  reduced  country  gentle- 
man of  birth  and  breeding,  but  of  little  else.  Her  mother  was  named 
Marie  Charlotte  Jacqueline  de  Gauthier  des  Anthieux.  There  were 
five  children  in  the  family, — two  sons  and  three  daughters, — of  whom 
Charlotte  was  the  second.  The  mother  died,  and  the  little  brood 
were  left  to  themselves  through  the  neglect  of  their  father,  a  literary 
farmer,  who  sometimes  wrote  political  pamphlets  on  the  side  of  revo- 
lution. Charlotte,  running  wild  with  the  children  over  the  fields  of 
Ligneries,  clad  in  coarse  cloth,  Normandy  fashion,  and  gleaning  grain 
and  gathering  fruit  in  their  season,  took  in  with  avidity  her  parent's 
republican  views  before  she  had  grown  to  girlhood. 

The  D'Armont  household  breaking  up  by  stress  of  circumstances^ 
Charlotte,  with  her  sisters,  became  an  inmate  of  the  Abbaye  aux 
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Dames  at  Caen,  of  which  Madame  Belzunqe  was  the  abbess.  Here 
she  formed  an  affectionate  school-friendship  for  two  young  ladies, 
Mesdemoiselles  de  Fandoas  and  de  Forbin,  although  at  this  time  of 
a  religious  and  retiring  disposition  arid  not  seeking  companionship. 
When  the  monasteries  were  suppressed  by  the  government  Charlotte 
was  nineteen.  Her  two  brothers  had  emigrated,  one  of  her  sisters  was 
dead,  and  the  other  was  housekeeper  for  the  father  at  Argentan ;  so 
she  went  to  live  with  an  aunt  at  Caen,  the  only  resource  which  offered 
in  the  family  poverty.  Madame  Coutellier  de  Bretteville-Gonville,  an 
elderly  widow,  of  the  ancicn  regime,  lived  in  a  respectable,  gloomy  old 
mansion  at  the  back  of  a  retired  court.  It  was  still  styled  Le  Grand 
Manoir,  in  memory  of  past  honors.  In  this  quaint,  roomy  manor- 
house  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV\  Charlotte  roamed  about  and  day- 
dreamed. She  was  a  granddaughter  of  Pierre  Corneille,  the  father 
of  the  French  tragic  stage.  Her  person  was  striking  in  the  extreme, 
that  of  a  thoroughly  handsome,  wholesome  Normandy  woman  of 
quality.  Tall,  graceful,  dignified  of  deportment,  with  thick  folds  of 
chestnut  hair,  expressive  eyes  of  deep  blue,  and  long  lashes  darker 
than  her  locks,  features  of  Grecian  mould,  perfect  teeth,  and  a  cloud- 
less complexion, — her  aspect  united  loveliness  with  resolution  and 
fortitude.  She  was  a  melancholy  maiden  withal,  addicted  to  solitary 
musing  in  out-of-the-way  nooks  of  the  moss-grown  manse,  her  prin- 
cipal pleasure  being  derived  from  poring  over  the  pages  of  Plutarch 
and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  On  one  occasion  Madame  de  Bretteville 
surprised  her  niece  in  tears,  and  to  her  kind  inquiry  as  to  the  cause 
of  her  grief  she  made  answer,  **I  am  weeping  for  the  misfortunes 
of  my  country.'*  Her  contemplations  in  the  lonely,  secluded  cloisters 
of  the  cathedral  of  Caen  did  not  escape  notice,  and  as  she  was  often 
seen  walking  in  that  direction,  the  neighbors  were  wont  to  say  that 
she  was  "animated  with  the  soul  of  Christ."  Highly  imaginative  and 
enthusiastic,  of  an  emotional,  poetic,  and  religious  temperament,  com- 
bining  the  warmth  and  impulse  of  the  South  with  the  strength,  de- 
cision, and  persistence  of  the  North,  Charlotte,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  needed  but  the  awakened  influences  of  patriotism  upon  her  spirit 
to  assume  the  role  of  a  second  Jeanne  d'Arc.  At  that  moment  there 
were  not  wanting  agencies  to  stir  up  the  lurking  fervor  and  fanaticism 
in  her  nature. 

In  the  year  1793,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Jacobin  and  Girondin 
were  at  white  heat  of  quarrel.  Said  Toulongeon,  **Their  mutual  ex- 
asperation is  becoming  pale  rage/'  Radicalism  and  conservatism  were 
at  duel.  "The  weapons  of  the  Gironde,'*  writes  Carlyle.  **were  political 
philosophy,  respectability,  and  eloquence."  They  were  not  inaptly 
styled  by  General  Dumouriez,  the  Jacobin  soldier  of  France,  '*the 
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Jesuits  of  the  Revolution."  After  six  weeks  of  civil  battle  the  Moun- 
tain triumphed.  Accordingly,  on  Sunday,  June  2,  1793,  the  principal 
Girondins,  Brissot,  Buzot,  Vergniaud,  Gaudet,  Louvet,  Gensonne, 
Lasource,  Barbaroux,  Lonjuinais,  Rabant,  and  others  were  sent, 
"under  the  safeguard  of  the  French  people,"  away  from  the  Conven- 
tion, each  to  dwell  at  home  in  quiet,  sine  die,  in  the  care  of  a  couple  of 
gendarmes,  Buzot,  Salles,  Petion,  Valady,  Gorsas,  Kervellgan,  MoUe- 
vault,  Barbaroux,  Louvet,  Giroux,  Bussy,  Bergoing,  Lesage,  Meilhau, 
Lariviere,  and  Duchatel  escaped  from  Paris,  and  finally  assembled  at 
Caen.  Here  they  endeavored  to  foment  a  revolt  in  the  north,  to  co- 
operate with  the  insurrection  of  Brittany,  and  to  enlist  and  forward 
volunteers  for  the  army  of  Puisaye  and  Wimpfen,  which  was  de- 
signed to  march  on  Paris  and  save  France  from  the  craft  and  cruelty 
of  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Moun- 
tain. Soon  a  force  of  over  six  thousand  recruits,  youths  glowing  with 
ambition  and  enthusiasm,  was  gathered  within  the  town  of  Caen. 

On  the  7th  of  July  this  fine  body  of  men  was  reviewed  by  the 
exiled  deputies  of  the  Gironde  in  the  public  square.  Seated  on  a  bal- 
cony overlooking  the  scene  was  Charlotte  Corday.  Why  was  she 
there?  Apart  from  her  patriotic  interest  in  events,  there  was  a  private 
and  personal  reason  for  her  presence.  A  young  Norman,  Franquelin 
by  name,  and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  insurgents,  was  Charlotte's 
avowed  adorer.  He  had  declared  his  passion  for  her,  they  had  cor- 
responded, and  the  young  soldier  bore  her  portrait  upon  his  breast. 
As  the  battalion  defiled  to  depart,  Charlotte  visibly  trembled  and 
grew  pale,  and  her  tears  fell  freely.  Petion,  passing  under  the  balcony, 
addressed  the  weeping  girl  in  these  words:  **Would  you,  then,  be 
happy  if  they  stayed?"  Those  tears,  perhaps,  suggested  a  desperate 
resort  to  Petion  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Gironde.  They  at  once 
put  themselves  in  communication  with  her.  She  saw  Buzot,  Petion, 
and  Lauvet  severally.  Thrice  she  talked  with  Barbaroux.  Charlotte 
was  indeed  a  willing  instrument.  Originally  a  radical  republican 
and  revolutionist,  she  had  revolted  from  the  principles,  or  rather  sen- 
timents, which  she  had  formerly  entertained.  The  shameful  slaughter 
of  so  many  thousands  of  her  countrymen  on  account  of  indefinable 
differences  of  opinion,  wliich  they  themselves  could  scarcely  formu- 
late, had  disgusted  her  with  Jacobinism.  Association  with  the  pro- 
scribed Girondins  at  Caen  had  opened  her  eyes  to  the  communism 
of  the  Mountain.  She  could  not  but  contrast  the  refinement  and  cul- 
ture of  the  conservatives  with  the  rude,  rough  ways  of  the  radicals. 
Charlotte  became  a  convert  to  the  cause  of  constitutionality.  From 
sympathy  with  Sansculottism  she  sprang  to  the  side  of  Culottism. 
It  was  no  hard  task  to  enroll  so  enthusiastic  a  nature  in  the  aggressive 
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ranks  of  fanaticism,  of  moral,  social,  and  religious  bigotry.  She  was 
a  ready  agent  to  their  hands.  It  was  covertly  whispered  to  her  that 
the  death  of  Marat  would  redeem  her  country  and  save  the  forfeited 
life  of  her  lover.  Says  Lamartine,  "After  the  departure  of  the  volun- 
teers, Charlotte  had  but  one  thought, — to  anticipate  their  arrival  in 
Paris, — to  spare  their  generous  lives,  and  render  patriotism  useless  in 
delivering  France  from  the  tyranny  before  them."  Charlotte  Corday 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  two  ideas, — ^patriotism  and  love. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  Maison  de  Tlntendance  Barbaroux  gave  her 
a  secret  letter  to  Duperret,  at  Paris,  a  missive  which  doomed  the 
Gironde  deputy  to  the  guillotine.  On  her  way  from  that  interview 
she  saw  in  the  street  some  laborers  playing  at  cards  before  their  door^ 
Regarding  them  with  severity,  she  said,  **You  play  games  and  the 
country  is  dying."  On  the  7th  of  July  she  paid  a  visit  to  Argentan,. 
to  bid  a  last  adieu  to  her  father  and  sister.  The  plan  was  studiously 
made  for  her.  She  told  them  that  she  went  to  find  a  refuge  in  Eng-^ 
land,  and  her  project  was  approved.  Returning  to  Caen,  she  in- 
formed her  aunt  of  her  intention,  and  prepared  for  a  final  departure. 
She  was  to  go  by  the  Paris  diligence  on  the  9th.  That  morning  early 
she  was  astir,  and,  after  embracing  her  aunt  and  bidding  her  good-by, 
stepped  lightly  down  the  stair.  At  the  foot  she  met  the  child  of  a 
poor  workman  who  lodged  in  the  court,  where  it  was  accustomed  to 
play,  and  to  whom  she  had  sometimes  given  toys  and  trinkets.  "Rob- 
ert," she  said,  "be  a  good  boy  and  kiss  me.  You  will  never  see  me 
again."  That  was  her  farewell  to  Caen.  She  entered  the  diligence 
for  Paris.  The  drowsy  vehicle  lumbered  along  amid  dull  conversa- 
tion about  politics  and  the  country,  all  night,  all  day,  and  all  night 
again.  Charlotte  played  much  of  the  journey  with  a  little  girl  whcK 
sat  beside  her.  Some  of  the  travelers  were  Montagnards,  who  were 
profuse  in  their  praises  of  Marat.  There  the  Gironde  was  at  a  dis- 
count. 

Charlotte  arrived  at  Paris  Thursday,  July  11,  before  noon,  by  the 
bridge  of  Neuilly,  catching  her  first  glimpse  of  the  capital,  with  its 
spires  and  domes  and  countless  tiled  roofs.  She  was  driven  to  a 
tavern  in  the  Rue  des  Vieux  Augustins,  Numero  17,  the  Hotel  de  la 
Providence,  where  she  engaged  a  chamber,  hastened  to  bed,  and  slept 
all  the  afternoon  and  night.  Early  next  morning  she  arose,  dressed 
with  care,  breakfasted,  and  went  forth  in  search  of  Duperret,  the 
Girondin  deputy.  The  confederate  of  Barbaroux  in  the  scheme  of 
assassination  was  at  the  Convention,  but  his  daughters  received  the 
visitor  and  retained  the  note  of  introduction  to  their  father.  All  that 
Eriday  Charlotte  was  busy  looking  about  her,  to  see  if  things  were 
as  she  had  heard  at  Caen,  and  found  them  even  worse.    She  walked 
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among  the  slums  of  the  great  city,  narrow,  neglected,  filthy,  and  reek- 
ing with  the  noisome  communism  of  Paris  in  1793,  so  closely  akin  to 
that  of  Paris  in  1871.  Baron  Haussmann  had  not  then  torn  down  and 
widened  and  built  up  the  spacious  and  beautiful  boulevards  of  the 
imperial  city.  The  Faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Denis  were  swarm- 
ing with  the  wretched,  the  starving,  the  drunken,  the  vicious;  men, 
women,  and  even  children,  who  daily  danced  around  the  guillotine  in 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  and  sang  Ca  ira,  La  Marseillaise,  and  the 
horrible  Carmagnole,  as  the  handsome  and  haughty  heads  fell  into 
the  sack  of  sawdust  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  There  was  no  Bastille 
then  to  sack,  that  fastness  of  despair  and  despotism  having  happily 
been  razed  to  the  earth  four  years  before.  Its  iron  key  was  safe  with 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  a  present  to  him  from  Lafayette. 
Charlotte,  however,  visited  the  Convention,  and  anxiously  and  curi- 
ously sought  what  the  far-famed  Mountain  was  like.  In  their  seats 
she  saw  Robespierre  and  Danton,  but  Marat  was  not  there,  he  being 
sick  in  his  bed  that  day.  Singularly  enough,  however,  as  she  sat,  a 
spectator,  in  the  Convention,  Marat's  fresh  requisition  was  read  for  a 
holocaust  of  Frenchmen  of  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Paris,  a  demand  for 
the  further  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  souls  that  sealed  his  doom,  and 
Nemesis  was  sure  and  speedy  in  her  stroke.  The  afternoon  of  that 
Friday  Charlotte  passed  in  her  room  at  the  inn.  At  six  o'clock  she 
again  called  at  Duperret's.  The  deputy  was  at  supper  with  his  fam- 
ily, but  he  quickly  came,  and  saw  the  stranger  who  had  brought  him 
Barbaroux's  letter.  An  interview  ensued  without  a  witness.  It  was 
arranged  that  Duperret  should  take  her  to  see  Garat,  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  next  day.  Writes  Lamartine:  "This  request  was  but 
a  pretext  to  bring  her  into  contact  with  one  of  these  Girondins  for 
whose  cause  she  was  about  to  sacrifice  herself,  and  to  derive  from 
her  discourse  with  him  full  information  and  proper  indications,  the 
better  to  assure  her  steps  and  her  hand."  When  she  left  the  deputy 
she  said  to  him,  ''Fly,  fly,  before  to-morrow  night!"  That  evening 
a  guard  arrived  at  Duperret's  and  put  seals  upon  his  effects.  Sus- 
picion had  already  attached  to  him. 

On  Saturday  morning  at  eight  o'clock  Charlotte  hurried  out  of 
the  Rue  des  Vieux  Augustins,  and,  walking  rapidly  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  entered  a  cutler's  shop,  and  bought  a  large  sheath-knife,  with 
double  edge  and  an  ebony  handle,  paying  three  francs  for  it,  and 
hiding  it  in  her  dress.  She  then  went  straight  to  the  Place  des  Vic- 
toires,  where  she  hired  a  hack,  telling  the  driver,  "To  the  Rue  des 
Cordeliers,  Numero  44!"  now  the  Rue  de  I'Ecole  de  Medicine,  Nu- 
mero  20.  It  was  the  domicile  of  Dr.  Marat.  The  anarch  was  living 
in  quite  a  humble  dwelling,  in  company  with  his  housekeeper,  Cathe- 
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rine  Evrard,  whom  he  had  declared  his  wife,  after  the  fashion  of 
Rousseau,  by  proclaiming  her  such  **in  the  face  of  the  sun."  She  was 
now  known  as  Albertine  Marat.  The  citizen  was  sick  and  could  see 
no  one,  so  Madame  Marat  came  to  the  threshold  curtly  to  say.  The 
visitor  seemed  disappointed,  but  quietly  went  away,  leaving  no  name 
or  message.  Returning  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Providence,  she  deliberate- 
ly penned  Marat  the  following  short  note: 

**I  have  arrived  from  Caen.  Your  love  for  the  countrv  makes  me 
presume  that  you  will  hear  with  interest  the  unhappy  events  of  that 
part  of  the  republic.  I  shall  present  myself  at  your  house  about  one 
o'clock.  Have  the  goodness  to  receive  me,  and  grant  me  a  mo- 
ment's interview.  /  ivill  put  you  in  a  way  to  render  a  greai  sennce 
to  France/' 

There  was  no  tremor  in  the  lines,  nor  hesitation  of  language,  and 
the  "great  service"  she  meant  to  make  Marat  render  France  is  now 
obvious  enough.  To  this  note  she  received  no  answer.  She  accord- 
ingly wrote  another  message,  still  more  pressing,  and  set  out  with 
It  herself,  by  coach,  at  seven  in  the  evening.  She  was  carefully  clad 
in  a  white  dress,  covered  on  the  shoulders  by  a  silk  iichu.  Her  hair 
was  confined  in  a  Norman  coiffe,  of  which  the  falling  lace  touched 
her  pallid  cheek.  A  broad  green  ribbon  fastened  the  coiffe  on  her 
temples,  while  a  few  curls,  full  and  dark,  with  auburn  ends,  lay  on  her 
pearly  neck.  A  handsomer  daughter  of  Normandy  had  never  set 
foot  in  Paris. 

It  was  the  13th  of  July,  1793,  yellow  and  sultry,  the  anniversary 
eve  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  The  people  were  crowding  the  narrow 
streets  without  sidewalks  of  the  ancient  city,  recalling  the  momentous 
event,  refreshing  their  spirits  at  the  fonts  of  patriotism,  and  wonder- 
ing, in  their  wonted  way,  who  would  be  tumbreled  to  death  on  the 
morrow,  which  promised  to  be  so  bright  and  warm  and  clear,  little 
wotting  of  the  impending  tragedy  to-day.  As  Charlotte  rode  along 
she  saw  the  cabarets  and  cremeries  thronged  with  noisy  groups  of 
the  middle  classes,  who  were  loudly  professing  allegiance  to  the 
triumvirate,  and  approval  of  the  popular  idea  of  '*libcrtc,  cgalite  and 
fraternite/'  at  a  safe  and  decent  distance  from  the  unwashed  patriots 
of  the  pave.  She  alighted  in  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers,  in  front  of 
Numero  44,  unfalteringly  ascended  the  step,  and  when  the  door  was 
opened  by  housekeeper  Albertine,  ever  watchful  against  rivals,  po- 
litely but  firmly  requested  to  see  Citoyen  Marat.  Marat  was  in  his 
bath  in  his  sitting  room,  covered  to  the  chin  with  a  sheet,  his  ashen, 
furrowed  face,  crafty  and  cadaverous,  exposed  and  wearing  an  as- 
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pect  of  asperity.  Thiers  describes  him  as  having  a  ^'receding  forehead^ 
high  cheek-bones,  huge  grinning  mouth,  hairy  chest,  skinny  arms,  and 
livid  skin."  Not  a  pretty  picture.  There  was  a  plank  across  the 
bath,  on  which  were  lying  papers  and  letters,  and  he  had  a  pen  in  his 
fingers.  He  heard  the  voices  in  the  hall,  those  of  his  jealous  mistress 
and  the  persistent  stranger,  and  croaked  out  an  order  to.  admit  the 
visitor,  being  attracted  by  the  soft,  sweet  music  of  her  accents. 
Charlotte  at  once  pushed  past  the  woman,  and  stepped  nimbly  into 
the  room,  murmuring,  "Citizen,  I  am  from  Caen,  the  seat  of  revolt^ 
and  want  to  speak  with  you."  Whined  the  "friend  of  the  people," 
'*Now,  what  are  the  traitors  about  at  Caen?"  Answered  Charlotte,. 
** Nothing  of  consequence."  There  was  a  scrivener  in  the  room, 
Laurent  Basse,  who  looked  up  from  his  desk  and  listened,  his 
attention  attracted  by  the  peculiar  tone  of  abstraction  of  the  lady. 
**What  deputies  are  at  Caen  ?""  asked  Marat.  Charlotte  named  a  few 
of  her  intimate  friends  among  the  refugees  she  had  so  lately  left. 
Screamed  Marat,  in  a  shrill  yet  husky  tone,  the  voice  of  illness  and 
passion  unsuppressed,  'Their  heads  shall  be  off  within  a  fortnight!" 
This  angry  threat  was  fatal  to  him.  Suddenly  snatching  the  knife 
from  her  bosom,  Charlotte  plunged  the  blade  deep  into  Marat's 
heart,  even  to  the  hilt,  the  sheath  remaining  in  her  dress.  Cried 
Marat,  hoarsely,  "*Amoi  chere  amicT  calling  Catherine,  and  sank 
back  in  the  bath  limp  and  lifeless,  dying  literally  in  a  bath  of  blood. 

In  an  instant  Laurent  Basse  had  started  up,  and,  seizing  a  chair^ 
felled  Charlotte  to  the  floor.  The  chere  amie  flew  furiously  at  her,  and 
stamped  upon  her  body.  Then  the  neighbors  and  the  passers-by  ran 
in,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  assailant,  but  she  resisted,, 
overturning  a  table  and  chairs,  and  intrenching  herself  behind  this 
barricade,  until  the  police  presently  came  in,  when  she  ran  behind  the 
folds  of  a  window  curtain,  but  peaceably  submitted  to  arrest.  Before 
she  could  be  carried  from  the  scene  a  characteristically  revolutionary 
occurrence  had  taken  place,  however.  One  Langlois.  a  stay-maker 
of  the  Rue  Dauphine,  picked  up  the  knife  and,  waving  it  above  his- 
head,  made  a  speech,  calling  for  the  murder  of  the  murderess  by  the 
mob  on  the  very  spot  of  the  commission  of  her  crime. 

"Poor  people!"  exclaimed  Charlotte  at  this.  "You  wish  my  death,, 
when  you  owe  me  an  altar  for  delivering  you  from  a  wholesale  assas- 
sin." The  proccS'Verbal  was  drawn  up  by  the  Commissary  Guillard,  of 
the  section  Theatre  Frangais.  The  inquiry,  "Why  did  you  commit  this 
crime?"  was  met  with  the  response,  "To  save  my  country  and  rid  the 
world  of  a  monster."  When  asked  if  she  were  a  maid,  she  answered 
with  emphasis,  "Yes."  But  she  was  indisposed  to  do  much  talking, 
being  apparently  engrossed  with  thoughts  of  her  novel  position,  and 
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reflective  and  absent-minded  and  inclined  to  reverie.  Charlotte  was 
conveyed  to  the  Abbaye  Prison.  Two  soldiers  held  her  arms  crossed; 
a  file  of  bayonets  surrounded  her,  but  could  scarcely  keep  back  the 
crowds  which  sought  to  tear  her  to  pieces,  and  menaced  her  with 
brandished  sticks  and  fists  and  wild  gesticulations.  The  commis- 
saries waved  their  scarfs  of  office  to  warn  off  the  mob,  but  it  was 
not  until  a  squad  of  fusileers  came  running  up  that  a  way  was 
cleared  for  the  passage  of  the  cortege.  At  the  Abbaye  she  was 
searched,  and  in  her  pockets  were  found  only  the  key  of  her  trunk, 
her  silver  thimble,  a  ball  of  cotton,  knitting  needles,  a  gold  watch,  her 
passport  and  about  two  hundred  francs.  Beneath  her  neckerchief 
was  still  the  scabbard  of  the  knife  with  which  she  had  stabbed 
Marat.  A  second  examination  was  held,  when  the  following  con- 
versation was  had  with  her:  **Do  you  recognize  this  knife?"  "Yes." 
'*What  led  you  to  the  crime?"  "I  saw  civil  war  ready  to  rend  France 
to  atoms,  and  believing  Marat  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  our  peril 
and  calamity,  I  took  his  life  to  save  the  land."  "Mention  the  per- 
sons who  urged  you  to  this  crime,  which  you  could  not  have  conceived 
of  yourself."  "None  knew  my  purpose."  "Did  you  not  quit  the  city 
of  Caen  with  the  fixed  resolution  of  assassinating  Marat?"  "That 
was  my  sole  motive."  "Did  you  not  intend  to  escape  after  the  mur- 
der?" "I  should  have  gone  out  of  the  door  if  I  had  not  been  seized." 
"Have  you  ever  had  a  lover?"  "Never."  At  the  end  of  the  examina- 
tion, Chabot,  a  deputy,  who  was  present,  fancied  he  perceived  a  parcel 
pinned  in  her  bosom,  and  suddenly  snatched  it.  It  proved  to  be  a 
paper  written  in  Charlotte's  own  hand,  addressed  to  "Frenchmen 
friendly  to  the  Laws  and  Peace,"  and  couched  in  language  indicative 
of  its  Girondin  origin.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  here  entire,  but  the 
few  following  sentences  may  be  given : 

"The  Montague  triumphs  by  crime  and  oppression;  a  few  mon- 
sters, bathed  in  our  blood,  head  these  detestable  plots.  *  *  *  Al- 
ready the  departments  are  indignantly  marching  upon  Paris.  *  *  * 
Already  that  vilest  of  wretches,  Marat,  whose  very  name  is  synony- 
mous with  every  crime,  by  falling  beneath  an  avenging  steel,  shakes 
the  Montagne,  and  alarms  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  the  other  brig- 
ands seated  on  this  bloody  throne.  *  ♦  *  Frenchmen,  you  know 
your  enemies!  Rise!  March!  Let  the  destruction  of  the  Montagne 
leave  nothing  but  brothers  and  friends!  *  *  *  If  I  do  not  succeed 
in  my  enterprise,  Frenchmen,  I  have  at  least  shown  you  the  way. 
You  know  your  enemies.  Arise!  Strike  them!"  This  spirited  appeal 
to  the  passions  of  the  people  readily  suggests  its  source  of  emanation, 
and  the  revolutionary  purpose  for  which  it  was  composed.  It  was 
written  at  Caen. 
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Charlotte  was  conveyed  to  the  conciergerie  at  once,  and  placed 
in  a  cell  under  guard  of  two  gendarmes,  day  and  night,  where  she 
could  hear  the  call  of  the  criers  who  were  hawking  the  news  of  the 
murder  about  the  streets,  and  there  she  lay  for  three  days.  Through- 
out Paris  the  alarm  had  been  tumultuously  sounded,  and  the  popu- 
lace ran  excitedly  hither  and  thither.  Greatly  exaggerated  rumors 
were  flung  from  tongue  to  tongue.  Every  citizen's  life  was  reported 
to  be  in  the  utmost  danger,  even  down  to  the  hucksters  and  haber- 
dashers of  the  Rue  Saint  Honore.  What  worse  calamity  could  befall 
the  country?  Jean  Paul  Marat,  the  very  apex  of  the  Mountain,  had 
died  by  the  dagger  of  the  Gironde.  Charlotte  Corday,  fanatical  en- 
thusiast, was  the  unfortunate  and  infatuated  emissary. 

The  trial  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  pushed  to  an  im- 
mediate issue.    Charlotte  had  killed  Marat  on  Saturday  night,  and  on 
the  succeeding  Wednesday  morning,  July  17,  the  Palais  de  Justice  was 
pulsating  with  the  multitude  eager  to  see  the  face  of  the  murderess. 
A  murmur  of  surprise  rustled  through  the  hall  when  the  culprit  was 
brought  to  the  bar,  so  comely,  so  noble,  so  resigned  was  the  lofty 
expression  of  her  countenance.     A  young  advocate,  Chanveau-La- 
g;arde,  the  courageous  counsel  who  soon  afterwards  so  gallantly  and 
eloquently  defended  Marie  Antoinette,  appeared  for  Charlotte  Corday. 
Fouquier-Tinville  was  the  prosecuting  officer.    The  testimony  against 
the  prisoner  was  ably  arranged  and  the  indictment  all  in  due  order. 
The  cutler  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  there  to  swear  that  he  had  sold 
Tier  the  knife;  the  hackman  would  testify  that  he  had  driven  her 
•direct  to  the  door  of  Marat's  house  in  the  Rue  de  Cordeliers;  and 
Albertine  Marat  and  Laurent  Basse  would  vengefully  and  none  too 
truthfully  tell  the  tale  down  to  the  moment  of  the  stabbing,  and  after- 
wards till  the  arrest.    The  case  would  certainly  be  made  out.    When 
the  trial  began,  "These  details  are  needless,"  broke  in  the  mild  voice 
of  the  accused ;  it  is  I  who  killed  Marat."  "Who  inspired  you  with 
this  hatred  of  Marat?"   questioned  Tinville.     "I  did  not  need  the 
hatred  of  any  one  else,"  replied  the  prisoner;  "my  own  was  suffi- 
cient."   "What  did  you  hate  him  for?"    "His  crimes."    "What  did 
you  hope  to  effect  by  killing  him?"    "Peace  for  my  country."    "Do 
you*  think  you  have,  then,   assassinated  all  the  Marats?"     "Since 
Tie  is  dead  the  others  will  tremble."     "Since  when  had  you  formed 
this  diabolical  design?"    "Since  the  31st  of  May,  when  the  deputies 
of  the  people  were  arrested."    Here  cried  Charlotte*  with  earnestness, 
"I  killed  one  man  to  save  the  lives  of  thousands — a  wretch  to  save 
the  innocent — a  monster  to  restore  repose  -to  my  country.     I  was  a 
republican  before  the  revolution." 

At  this  point  the  public  prosecutor  reproached  her  with  having 
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struck  the  blow  downward  to  render  its  eflfect  the   more  certain. 
"However,"    he   continued,    *'you    are    doubtless    w-ell    exercised    in 
crime."    Exclaimed  Charlotte,  with  horror,  **The  monster!  he  takes- 
me  for  an  assassin!"    Fouquier-Tinville  summed  up  conclusively,  and 
young  Lagarde  spoke  for  the  defense  only  as  follows: 

"The  accilsed  confesses  her  crime.  Slie  avows  its  long  premedi- 
tation; she  gives  the  most  overwhelming  details.  Citizens!  this  is  her 
whole  defense — this  imperturbable  calm  and  entire  forgetfulness  of 
self  which  reveals  no  remorse  in  the  presence  of  death — but  this  calm 
and  this  forgetfulness,  sublime  in  one  point  of  view,  are  not  natural. 
They  can  only  be  explained  by  the  excitement  of  political  fanaticism 
which  placed  the  poniard  in  her  hand.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  what 
weight  such  a  fanaticism  should  have  in  the  balance  of  justice.  I 
leave  all  to  your  consciences." 

The  judges  unanimously  pronounced  her  guilty  and  sentenced 
her  to  die.  The  felon  had  confessed  her  guilt — her  doom  must  be 
just.  When  the  ordeal  was  over,  Charlotte  turned  to  her  youthful 
advocate,  and  taking  his  hand  in  hers,  said  to  him,  "You  have  de* 
fended  me  as  I  wished  to  be  defended.  I  thank  vou.  I  owe  vou 
a  proof  of  my  gratitude  and  esteem.  I  offer  you  one  worthy  of  your- 
self. These  gentlemen  have  just  declared  my  property  confiscated. 
I  owe  something  in  the  prison,  and  I  bequeath  to  you  the  payment 
of  this  debt." 

An  artist  who  had  painted  Charlotte  w^hile  in  her  cell  had  sat  in 
court  during  the  trial  in  order  to  obtain  another  portrait.  It  was  M. 
Hauer.  She  smiled  toward  him  sometimes,  so  that  he  might  paint  a 
pleasant  expression  upon  her  features.  Says  Lamartine,  "She  was. 
posing  for  immortality."  Charlotte  was  carried  back  to  the  prison, 
convicted,  condemned  to  death. 

A  holy  man  was  sent  to  shrive  her.  She  received  him  with  respect, 
but  declined  all  ghostly  comfort  with  decision.  "Thank  those  who 
were  so  attentive  as  to  send  you  to  me,  father,"  she  said ;  "but  I  have 
no  need  of  your  ministrations.  The  blood  that  I  have  shed,  and  my 
blood  which  I  shall  shed,  are  the  only  sacrifices  that  I  can  offer  to  the 
Eternal."  A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  cell — it  was  the  exe- 
cutioner. "What!  so  soon?"  exclaimed  the  girl.  When  he  had  cut 
off  her  waving  locks  and  dressed  her  in  a  loose  red  gown,  "This,"  she 
said,  "is  the  toilet  of  death,  performed  by  rather  rough  hands  cer- 
tainly, but  it  conducts  me  to  immortality."  Surely,  the  Gironde  could 
have  had  no  braver  martyr  than  this  young  Norman  lady  of  Caen. 

The  very  evening  of  her  condemnation  she  was  led  to  the  guil- 
lotine. On  Wednesday,  July  17,  at  about  half-past  seven,  she  was 
taken  through  the  gateway  of  the  concicr^crie  in  the  fatal  cart,  wrap- 
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ped  in  the  red  gown  of  the  convict.  A  remarkably  severe  storm  for 
the  season  swept  over  Paris,  and  deluge,d  the  expectant  populace 
which  thronged  the  street,  but  ixioved  them  not  from  their  places. 
Charlotte's  single  garment  was  drenched  through  and  through.  Pres- 
ently  the  sky  cleared  and  the  rain  drops  glittered  like  a  glory  about 
her  brow,  and  sparkled  in  her  shorn  hair  when  the  sunshine  touched 
them.  Unaided,  the  girl  ascended  the  scaffold.  An  assistant  advanced 
to  bind  her  feet,  but  she  demurred,  and  shrank  back,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  desist.  She  untied  and  removed  a  white  handkerchief  from 
her  neck,  and  laid  her  head  herself  upon  the  block.  All  was  ready. 
Samson,  the  public  executioner,  sternly  did  his  dreadful  work.  Her 
head  fell  in  the  basket.  A  miserable  creature,  Lagros,  one  of  the 
"valets  of  the  guillotine,"  thinking  to  curry  favor  with  the  rabble, 
took  up  the  dissevered  head  and  contemptuously  slapped  the  cheek. 
The  face  is  said  to  have  colored  with  indignation  at  the  outrage. 
Perhaps,  on  that  day,  France  lost  her  foremost  heroine. 

Qiarlotte  Corday  wrote  several  letters  in  her  prison  cell  in  the 
conciergerie,  one  of  which,  to  her  father,  should  be  given.  It  was 
dated  "Fourth  day  of  the  Preparation  of  Peace."  Did  she  mean  her 
own  peace,  or  that  of  her  country?    Probably  the  peace  of  her  death. 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  father,  for  having  disposed  of  my  life  with- 
out your  permission.  I  have  avenged  many  victims,  preverited  others. 
The  people  will  one  day  acknowledge  the  service  I  have  rendered  my 
country.  For  your  sake  I  wished  to  remain  unknown;  but  it  was 
impossible.  I  only  trust  that  you  will  not  be  injured  by  what  I  have 
done.  Farewell,  my  beloved  father!  Forget  me,  or  rather  rejoice  at 
my  fate,  for  it  has  sprung  from  a  noble  impulse.  Embrace  my 
sister  for  me,  whom  I  love  with  all  my  heart.  Never  forget  the 
words  of  Corneille,  'Le  crime  fait  la  Jwnte  ct  non  pas  Vechafand'  " 
(The  crime  makes  the  shame,  and  not  the  scaffold.)  Here  spoke  the 
granddaughter  of  Pierre  Corneille. 

An  affecting  incident  connected  with  the  career  of  Charlotte 
Corday  was  the  fate  of  the  Mentz  youth,  Adam  Lux.  He  had  witnessed 
the  trial  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and,  ere  her  sentence,  had 
fallen  madly  in  love  with  the  Norman  heroine.  Never  before  had  he 
beheld  so  lovely  and  so  comely  a  woman,  never  one  so  courageous,  so 
unselfish,  and  so  sacredly  reconciled  to  her  fate.  He  had  followed  the 
tumbrel  to  the  scaffold  and  wildly  announced  that  it  would  be  bliss 
to  die  with  so  pure  a  victim.  Subsequently  he  published  a  pamphlet 
in  justification  of  her  heroic  act,  for  which  generous  deed  he,  too, 
was  hurried  to  the  guillotine.  On  the  block  where  Charlotte  perished 
he  died  with  ecstasy.  Says  Forster,  "He  had  taken  no  food  for  three 
weeks,  but  marched  to  the  guillotine,  sprang  to  the  scaffold  and  de- 
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clared  he  died  for  her  with  great  joy/'  So  touching  was  this  tender 
tribute  of  devotion  and  adoration  to  the  idol  of  his  fervent  worship. 
The  prosecuting  officials,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
motives  and  causes  which  inspired  the  murder  of  Marat,  reached  the 
conclusion  that  Charlotte  Corday  was  a  zealous  enthusiast,  willingly 
directed  by  the  influences  of  the  Girondins  assembled  at  Caen  to  the 
end  so  ardently  desired  and  promptly  accomplished,  namely,  the  de- 
moralization of  the  Mountain.  The  followijig  letter,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  public  accuser,  is  to  that  purport.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  Committee  of  General  Safety  of  the  Convention  : 

"Citizens,  I  forward  to  you  the  report  of  the  examination  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  and  the  two  letters  written  by  her  in  confinement, 
one  of  which  is  addressed  to  Barbaroux.  I  would  observe  that  I 
have  just  learned  that  this  female  assassin  was  the  friend  of  Belzunce, 
a  colonel,  who  was  killed  at  Caen  in  an  insurrection,  and  that  since 
this  period  she  has  displayed  an  implacable  hatred  toward  Marat ;  and 
that  this  appears  to  have  been  rekindled  at  the  moment  when  Marat 
denounced  Biron,  the  relation  of  Belzunce;  and  Barbaroux  seems 
to  have  availed  himself  of  the  criminal  feelings  of  this  girl  against 
Marat  to  induce  her  to  commit  this  horrible  murder. 

"Fouquier-Tinville/" 


When  the  Girondins  of  Caen  were  arrested  and  brought  to  trial, 
and  summarily  condemned  to  the  guillotine,  Vergniaud  exclaimed 
with  significance,  "She  destroys  us,  but  she  teaches  us  how  to  die." 
The  Gironde  paid  dearly,  indeed,  for  the  subornation  and  sacrifice  of 
Charlotte  Corday.  In  further  verification  of  the  theory  of  the  prose- 
cution, the  untimely  fate  and  dying  desire  of  Franquelin,  Charlotte's 
lover,  may  be  adduced. 

After  the  trial  and  death  of  Charlotte,  stricken  with  grief  and 
mourning  at  her  loss,  young  Franquelin  retired  to  a  small  village  of 
Normandy,  where  alone  with  his  mother,  the  sole  sharer  of  his  secret, 
he  lived  for  some  months  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  when  he,  too, 
died.  His  last  request  was  that  the  letters  of  Charlotte,  supposed  to 
possess  political  significance,  should  be  buried  with  him  secretly ;  and 
thus  the  mystery  of  their  contents  rests  forever  in  the  grave.  Char- 
lotte Corday  has  well  been  named  the  "angel  of  assassination." 

David  Graham  Adee. 
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PLODDER'S  PROMOTION. 


For  five  vears  the  life  of  Second  Lieutenant  Plodder  of  the  — th 
Foot  had  been  a  burden  to  him.  For  more  than  five  years  Second 
Lieutenant  Plodder  had  been  something  of  a  burden  to  the  — ^th 
Foot.  In  the  deary  monotone  in  which  the  psalm  of  life  is  sung,  or 
was  sung,  in  frontier  garrisons  befbre  the  introduction  of  such  wildly 
diverting  exercises  as  daily  target  practice  or  measuring-distance 
drill,  the  one  thing  that  became  universally  detestable  was  the  man 
with  the  perennial  grievance,  and  Mr.  Plodder's  grievance  was  slow 
promotion.  There  was  nothing  exceptionally  harrowing  in  his  indi- 
vidual experience;  dozens  of  other  fellows  in  his  own  and  in  other 
regiments  were  victims  of  the  same  malady,  but  for  some  reason  Mr. 
Plodder  considered  himself  the  especial  target  of  the  slings  and  ar- 
rows of  a  fortune  too  outrageous  for  even  a  down-trodden  "dough- 
boy" to  bear  in  silence,  and  the  dreary  burden  of  his  song — morn, 
noon  and  night — was  the  number  of  years  he  had  served,  and  might 
yet  have  to  serve,  with  never  a  bar  to  his  strap  of  faded  blue. 

Entering  the  army  as  a  volunteer  in  '6i,  he  had  emerged,  after 
four  years  of  singularly  uneventful  soldiering,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
company  in  which  he  started  as  private.  Provost-guard  duty  and 
the  like  had  told  but  little  on  the  aggregate  of  present  provost  duty 
with  his  command,  and  that  sort  of  campaigning  being  congenial, 
Mr.  Plodder  concluded  to  keep  it  up  as  a  profession.  A  Congres- 
sional friend  got  him  a  second  lieutenancy  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  the  devil  himself,  said  Mr.  Plodder,  got  him  into  that  particular 
regiment.  "I  never  saw  such  a  God-forsaken  lot  of  healthy  fellers  in 
my  life,"  he  was  wont  to  declare  over  the  second  or  third  toddy  at 
"the  store"  in  the  long  wintry  evenings.  "There  ain't  a  man  of  'em 
died  in  six  years,  and  here  I  am  nigh  onto  twelve  years'  consecutive 
service,  and  I  ain't  a  first  lieutenant  vit." 

We  youngsters,  with  our  light  hearts  and  lighter  pockets,  used  to 
rather  enjoy  getting  old  Plodder  started,  it  must  be  confessed ;  and 
when  pin-pool  or  auction-pitch  had  palled  in  interest,  and  we  would 
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be  casting  about  for  some  time-killing  device,  and  the  word  would 
come  from  the  window,  scattering  the  group  of  oldsters,  that  Plodder 
was  on  his  way  to  the  store,  somebody  would  be  apt  to  suggest  a 
project  for  '^putting  up  a  job  on  Grumpy,"  and  it  would  be  carried 
nem.  con. 

"Heard  the  news,  Plod?"  some  young  reprobate  would  carelessly 
inquire  while  banging  the  balls  around  the  table. 

**VVhat  news?"  says  Plodder. 

•*You're  in  for  a  file.  They  say  old  Cramps  is  going  to  die.  He's 
off  on  leave  now." 

**Who  says  so?"  says  Plodder,  eying  his  interlocutor  askance.  He 
is  always  suspicious  of  the  youngsters. 

"Fact,  Plodder.    Ask  the  major  if  you  don't  believe  me." 

And  before  long  Plodder  would  be  sure  to  make  his  way  into  the 
inner  court, — the  sanchitn  sanctorum  of  the  store, — sacred  ordinarily  to 
the  knot  of  old  officers  who  liked  to  have  their  quiet  game  aloof  from 
the  crash  of  pool-pins  and  the  babel  of  voices  in  the  main  room,  and 
there,  after  more  or  less  beating  round  the  bush,  he  would  inquire  as 
to  whether  the  major  had  recently  heard  news  of  old  Captain  Cramps, 
and  what  was  the  state  of  his  health;  returning  then  to  the  billiard 
room  with  wrath  and  vengeance  in  his  eye,  to  upbraid  his  tormentor 
for  sending  him  off  on  such  a  cruel  quest. 

"Well,  what  did  you  go  for?"  would  be  the  extent  of  his  comfort 
"I  only  said  Cramps  was  going  to  die,  and  it's  my  profound  convic- 
tion he  will — some  time  or  other." 

And  Plodder  would  groan  in  spirit,  "It's  all  very  well  for  you 
youngsters,  but  just  wait  till  you've  served  as  long  as  I  have — twelve 
years'  consecutive  service,  by  George!  and  if  you  don't  wish  lineal 
promotion  would  come  in,  or  the  grass  was  growing  green  over  every 
man  that  ever  opposed  it,  you  can  stop  my  pay." 

It  got  to  be  a  serious  matter  at  last.  It  was  Plod's  monomania. 
We  used  to  swear  that  Plod  spent  half  his  time  moaning  over  the 
army  register,  and  that  his  eyes  were  never  fixed  upon  the  benevolent 
features  of  his  captain  that  he  was  not  wondering  whether  apoplexy 
would  not  soon  give  him  the  longed-for  file.  Every  week  or  two 
there  would  come  tidings  of  deaths,  dismissals,  resignations,  or  retire- 
ments in  some  other  corps  or  regiment,  and  second  lieutenant  so  or  so 
would  become  first  lieutenant  vice  somebody  else,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions poor  old  Plod  would  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  "There's 
that  boy,"  he  would  say,  "only  two  years  out  of  that  national  charity 
school  up  there  on  the  Hudson,  in  leading-strings,  by  George!  when 
we  fellers  were  fightin'  and  bleedin'  an " 

"Hello,  Plod!  I  forgot  you  fought  and  bled  in  the  provost-guard. 
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Where  was  it,  old  man?  Take  a  nip  and  tell  us  about  it/'  some  one 
would  interpose,  but  Plodder  would  plunge  ahead  in  the  wild  recita- 
tive of  his  lament,  and  the  floor  would  be  his  own. 

Tuesday  evenings  always  found  him  at  the  store.  The  post-trad- 
'cr's  copy  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  arrived  soon  after  retreat, 
-and  it  was  one  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  the  establishment  that  old 
Plod  should  have  first  glimpse.  There  had  been  a  time  when  he  re- 
ported to  the  quarters  of  brother  officers  and  possessed  himself  of 
their  copy,  but  his  concomitant  custom  of  staying  two  or  three  hours 
■and  bemoaning  his  luck  had  gradually  been  the  means  of  barring  him 
out,  and,  never  having  a  copy  of  his  own  (for  Plodder  was  thrifty 
and  "neat"),  he  had  settled  into  the  usurpation  of  first  rights  with 
"Mr.  O'Bottle's"  paper,  and  there  at  the  store  he  devoured  the  col- 
umn of  casualties  with  disappointed  eyes,  and  swallowed  g^ief  and 
toddy  in  "consecutive"  gulps. 

It  used  to  be  asserted  of  Plodder  that  he  was  figuring  for  the 
Signal  Corps.  He  was  at  one  time  generally  known  as  "Old  Proba- 
l)ilities;"  indeed,  it  had  been  his  nickname  for  several  years.  He 
was  accused  of  keeping  a  regular  system  of  "indications"  against  the 
names  of  his  seniors  in  rank,  and  that  godless  young  reprobate 
Trickett  so  far  forgot  his  reverence  for  rank  as  to  prepare  and  put 
in  circulation  "Plodder's  Probabilities,"  a  Signal  Service  burlesque 
that  had  the  double  effect  of  alienating  that  gentleman's  long-tried 
friendship  and  startling  into  unnatural  blasphemy  the  staid  captains 
who  figured  in  the  bulletin.  Something  in  this  wise  it  ran  (and 
though  poor  fun  at  best,  was  better  than  anything  we  had  had  since 
that  wonderful  day  when  "Mrs.  Captain  O'Rourke  av  ye  plaze" 
•dropped  that  letter  addressed  to  her  friend  "Mrs.  Captain  Sullivan, 
O'Maher  Barrix"): 

''plodder's  probabilities. 

"For  Captain  Irvin. — Higlier  living,  together  with  lower  exercise. 
Qoudy  complexion,  with  temperament  choleric  veering  to  apoplectic. 
Impaired  action  followed  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

"For  Captains  Prime  and  Chipsey. — Barometer  threatening. 
Squalls  domestic.  Stocks  lower.  Putles  and  Soaker  bills  falling  (due 
N.  E.  S.  and  \V.)  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"For  Lieutenant  Cole,  R.  Q.  3/. — Heft  increasing.  Nose  and  eye- 
lids turgid.  Frequent  (d)  rains.  Sp.  Fru.»  Heavy  sportage  C.  and 
G.  E.  S.  T.    187X. 

"Cautionary  Sigttals  for  Burroughs,  Calvin,  and  Waterman. 
Something  sure  to  turn  up." 
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We  were  hard  up  for  fun  in  those  days,  and  even  this  low  order 
of  wit  excited  a  high  degree  of  hilarity.  The  maddest  men  were 
Prime,  Chipsey,  and  the  R.  Q.  M.,  but  their  wrath  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  blaze  of  indignation  which  illuminated  the  coun- 
tenances of  Mrs.  Prime  and  Mrs.  Chipsey,  next-door  neighbors  and 
bosom  friends  as  feminine  friendships  go.  Each  lady  in  this  instance 
was  ready  to  acknowledge  the  pertinence  of  Mr.  Trickett's  diagnosis 
in  the  case  of  her  neighbor's  husband,  and  confidentially  to  admit 
that  there  was  even  some  justification  for  the  allegation  of  "squalls 
domestic"  next  door,  but  that  anything  of  this  sort  should  be  even 
hinted  at  in  her  own  case  nothing  but  utter  moral  depravity  on  the 
part  of  the  perpetrator  could  account  for  it.  Trickett  paid  dear  for  his 
whistle,  but  for  the  time  it  seemed  to  hold  Plodder  in  check.  The 
ruling  passion  soon  cropped  out  again,  however.  Gray  hairs  were 
beginning  to  sprinkle  his  scanty  beard,  and  crow's-feet  to  grow  more 
deeply  under  his  suspicious  eyes.  He  never  looked  at  a  senior  with- 
out a  semi-professional  scrutiny  of  that  senior's  physical  condition  as 
set  forth  in  the  clearness  of  his  eye  or  skin.  He  never  shook  hands 
without  conveying  the  impression  that  he  was  reaching  for  a  man's 
pulse.  If  any  old  officer  were  mentioned  as  going  off  on  "surgeon's 
certificate"  to  visit  the  sea-shore,  and  the  question  should  be  asked^ 
"What's  the  matter  with  him?"  the  interrogated  party  invariably 
responded,  "Don't  know.    Ask  Plodder." 

It  was  not  only  in  the  regiment  that  Plodder  became  a  notoriety. 
For  one  eventful  year  in  his  history  the  — th  Foot  was  stationed  in 
close  proximity  to  department  headquarters,  and  department  head- 
quarters became  speedily  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Plod- 
der. Having  once  made  his  calls  of  ceremony  upon  the  commanding 
general  and  his  staff,  it  became  his  custom  to  make  frequent  visits  to 
the  city  and,  passing  beyond  the  established  haunts  where  his  com- 
rades were  wont  to  dispense  for  creature  comforts  their  scanty  dimes, 
to  spend  some  hours  pottering  about  the  offices  at  headquarters.  But 
for  a  month  no  one  really  fathomed  the  object  of  his  attentions. 
"Trying  to  ^tt  a  soft  detail  in  town"  was  the  theory  hazarded  by  some 
of  the  youngsters,  who  were  well  aware  of  his  distaste  for  company 
duty;  "Boning  for  aide-de-camp,"  suggested  another.    But  not  until 

the  medical  director  one  day  explosively  alluded  to  him  as  "that 

old  vampire-bat,"  with  an  uncomplimentary  and  profane  adjective  in 

place  of  the ,  and  the  acting  judge-advocate  of  the  department 

impulsively  asked  if  "that  infernal  Mark  Meddle  couldn't  be  kept  at 
home,"  did  it  begin  to  dawn  on  us  what  old  Plodder  really  was  driv- 
ing at.  His  theory  being  that  army  casualties  could  be  divided  up 
pretty  evenly  between  the  Medical  Department  and  the  Bureau  oi 
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Military  Justice  as  the  expediting  means,  he  hoped  by  ingenious  en- 
gineering of  the  conversation  to  pick  up  points  as  to  probabilities  in 
the  — th  Foot,  or  to  furnish  such  as  might  be  lacking. 

In  plain  words,  it  transpired  about  this  time  that  Plodder  had 
taken  to  haunting  the  office  of  the  judge-advocate  at  hours  when  he 
could  hope  for  uninterrupted  conversation  with  that  officer,  and  one 
day,  with  very  ruffled  demeanor,  he  was  encountered  making  hurried 
exit  therefrom,  pursued,  said  Mr.  Trickett,  by  the  toe  of  the  judge- 
advocate's  boot.  Indeed,  Mr.  Trickett  was  not  far  wrong.  He  and 
his  now  reconciled  captain  were  about  calling  upon  the  judge-advo- 
cate w^hen  Plodder  burst  forth,  and  surely  there  was  every  symptom 
of  a  wrathful  intent  in  the  attitude  of  the  staff-officer  whom  they 
met  at  the  door.  It  was  a  minute  or  so  before  he  could  recover  his 
composure,  though  he  politely  invited  them  to  enter  and  be  seated. 
No  explanation  was  vouchsafed  as  to  what  had  occurred,  but  Trickett 
and  Prime  came  back  to  barracks  full  of  speculation  and  curiosity, 
told  pretty  much  everybody  what  they  had  seen,  and,  all  being  con- 
vinced that  Plodder  and  the  judge-advocate  had  had  some  kind  of  a 
row,  it  was  determined  to  draw  Plodder  out.  Consequently  there  was 
a  gathering  in  the  billiard-room  that  night,  and  when  Plodder  en- 
tered, with  visage  of  unusual  gloom,  he  ought  to  have  been  put  on  his 
guard  by  the  unexpectedly  prompt  and  cheery  invites  to  "take  some- 
thing" that  greeted  him.  But  Plodder  had  been  taking  several  some- 
things in  the  privacy  of  his  quarters,  and,  being  always  ready  to 
partake  at  somebody  else's  expense,  he  was  speedily  primed  into 
talkative  mood,  and  then  the  inquisition  began. 

*'Saw  you  coming  out  of  Park's  office  to-day,"  said  Prime.  What 
was  your  hurry?" 

No  answer  for  a  moment,  then  a  rather  sulky  growl,  "I'd  finished 
my  business,  and  thought  you  might  want  to  see  him." 

"I?  Lord,  no!  What  should  I  want  to  see  him  for  except  so- 
cially ?" 

No  answer. 
"iViVr  fellow.  Park,"  said  Trickett ;  "seems  such  a  calm,  self-poised 
sort  of  man,  you  know." 

*'One  of  the  most  courteous  men  I  ever  met,"  said  Waterman. 

Then  the  others  joined  in  with  some  kind  of  transparent  adulation 
of  the  official  referred  to,  all  keeping  wary  eyes  on  Plodder,  who  at 
last  burst  forth. 

"You  all  can  think  what  you  like.    My  idea  is  he's  no  gentleman." 

Of  course  Plodder  was  assailed  with  instant  demands  to  explain 
his  meaning.  Everybody  was  amazed ;  but  Plodder  would  only  shake 
his  head  and  mutter  that  he  knew  what  he  w^as  talking  about.     No- 
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body  could  tell  him  what  constituted  a  gentleman.  Park  wasn't  one 
anyhow,  and  all  hopes  for  light  upon  that  interview  were  for  the  mo- 
ment dashed ;  but  a  day  or  two  more  brought  everything  out  in 
startling  colors,  when  it  was  announced  that  Lieutenant  Calvin,  who 
bad  been  commanding  a  detachment  "up  the  country,"  was  ordered 
to  return  and  explain  certain  allegations  that  had  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  regimental  commander.  Plodder's  cautionary  signal 
had  been  hoisted  to  some  purpose  after  all. 

It  seems  that  being  cut  off  from  congenial  society,  and  having  no 
associates  with  whom  to  while  away  the  weary  hours  of  his  detached 
service.  Lieutenant  Calvin  had  sought  solace  in  the  flowing  bowl, 
had  become  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  some  rather  hard  cases  among 
the  citizens,  and  in  some  mysterious  way  the  matter  had  reached  head- 
quarters. Calvin  was  on  a  sort  of  probation  at  the  time,  for  his  con- 
duct on  some  previous  occasions  had  given  great  cause  for  complaint 
to  his  colonel,  and  that  officer  had  now  received  a  note  from  head- 
quarters on  the  subject  of  Calvin's  recent  misdemeanor,  and  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  investigate.  This  note  had  come  three  days  before 
the  date  of  Plodder's  last  visit  to  town,  and  the  colonel  had  communi- 
cated its  contents  to  no  one  but  his  adjutant,  and  yet  it  was  known 
throughout  the  garrison  on  the  day  after  Plodder's  visit  that  Mr. 
Calvin  was  to  be  overhauled,  and  the  colonel  decided  to  inquire, 
among  other  things,  how  it  became  so  speedily  known. 

**I  would  prefer  to  have  some  officer  sent  from  elsewhere  to  relieve 
him,"  he  had  said  to  the  commanding  general  in  presence  of  the 
judge-advocate.  "It  will  then  create  no  talk  or  speculation  at  the 
barracks  before  he  comes." 

"It  is  known  there  already,"  said  the  judge-advocate. 

"Most  extraordinary!"  said  the  colonel.  "I  don't  see  how  that 
could  be  and  I  not  know  it."  And  indeed  there  were  very  few 
matters  on  which  he  was  not  fully  informed. 

"It  is  so,  nevertheless,"  said  the  staff-officer.  "One  of  your — ^a — 
subalterns — a  gentleman  with  whom  I  have  very  slight  acquaintance, 
came  to  me  to  tell  me  about  it,  as  he  expressed  it,  yesterday." 

Then  the  colonel  insisted  upon  hearing  the  whole  story,  and  it 
came  out.  It  seems  that  after  one  or  two  somewhat  embarrassed  vis- 
its, Mr.  Plodder  had  succeeded  in  finding  the  judge-advocate  alone 
on  the  previous  afternoon,  had  then  drawn  his  chair  close  to  that 
officer's  desk,  and,  very  much  to  his  surprise,  had  bent  forward,  and 
in  confidential  tone  had  remarked,  "Say,  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
Calvin,"  and  before  the  astonished  judge-advocate  could  well  inter- 
rupt him  he  had  rushed  through  a  few  hurried  sentences  descriptive 
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of  the  affair  in  which  Calvirr  was  involved,  and  looked  up  in  very 
^reat  astonishment  when  the  judge-advocate  suddenly  checked  him. 

"One  moment,  Mr.  Plodder.  I  do  not  understand  the  object  of 
this  narrative.  Have  you  come  to  make  an  official  complaint  of  Mr. 
"Calvin's  conduct?    I  am  not  the  person.    Your  colonel " 

"Oh,  no,  no.  You  don't  understand,"  interrupted  Mr.  Plodder. 
^7  don't  v^ant  to  appear  in  the  matter  at  all ;  but  you  see  I  happen  to 
Tcnow " 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  come  to  me  to  give  confi- 
<lential  information  about  an  officer  of  your  regiment?"  burst  in  the 
judge-advocate  with  growing  wrath. 

"I  thought  you  ought  to  know,"  said  Plodder,  sulkily.  "You 
have  charge  of  the  court-martial  business,  and  I  s'pose  charges  are 
to  be  preferred " 

"And  you  want  to  appear  as  a  witness,  do  you?  or  do  you  mean 
to  prefer  additional  charges,  or — what  the  devil  do  you  mean?" 

"No,  Fm  not  a  witness,"  exclaimed  Plodder,  hastily.  "I  just 
thought  you  ought  to  know  about  this,  you  see,  and  all  you've  got  to 
do  is  to  write  to  so-and-so,  and  so-and-so.  They  were  there  and  saw 
it.    Oh,  no,  I  don't  want  to  appear  at  all." 

"In  plain  words,  then,  Mr.  Plodder,  you  came  here  as  a  tale- 
T)earer,  and  expect  me  to  treat  you  like  a  gentleman,"  said  the  judge- 
advocate,  rising  in  wrath  and  indignation,*  while  Mr.  Plodder  sat  gaz- 
ing at  him  in  pained  surprise.  "By  ( gulp)  sir,  I  did  not  sup- 
pose the  uniform  had  got  so  low  as  that.  Go  to  your  colonel  if  you 
want  to  tattle,  sir ;  don't  come  to  me.  There's  the  door,  Mr.  Plodder ; 
there's  the  door,  sir."  And  in  utter  amaze  the  gentleman  of  nigh 
onto  twelve  years'  consecutive  service  slipped  out  into  the  hall  as 
ruefully  ruffled  in  spirit  as  though  he  had  been  kicked  thither.  It 
was  there  he  encountered*  Prime  and  Trickett,  and  it  was  in  this  shape 
that  the  interview  was  eventually  made  known  to  the  regiment,  but 
not  until  some  time  after, — not  until  the  grand  evolution  of  a  pet  and 
long-projected  scheme.  Then  it  was  that  this  experience  of  Plod- 
der's was  made  known,  with  many  unflattering  comments :  and  so  it 
Tiappened  that  not  one  grain  of  sympathy  was  felt  for  him  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  most  supreme  dejection — the  crowning  disappointment 
of  his  life. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  "years  of  consecutive  service"  Plodder 
actually  saw  a  first  lieutenancy  within  his  grasp,  and  this  is  how  the 
matter  stood. 

Among  a  lot  of  desperately,  hopelessly  healthy  and  virtuous  cap- 
tains and  first  lieutenants  there  appeared  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Calvin, 
^vhose  record  had  been  somewhat  mottled  in  the  past,  and  who  was 
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now  in  a  very  precarious  state.  To  gtt  him  out  of  the  way  would  or- 
dinarily secure  for  Mr.  Plodder  only  a  step,  for  at  this  moment  he 
stood  third  on  the  list  of  second  lieutenants ;  but  here  was  a  case  of 
unusual  combinations.  The  senior  second  lieutenant  was  at  that 
moment  undergoing  trial  on  charges  that  must  dismiss  him  from  the- 
service.  There  was  no  question  as  to  his  guilt;  indeed,  he  hadliardly 
made  any  defense  against  the  allegations.  But  even  were  he  to  be 
dismissed,  how  was  that  to  help  Plodder?    Look  at  the  list: 

Second  Lieutenants  — th  Infantry. 

1.  John  B.  Riggs  (in  arrest,  undergoing  trial). 

2.  William  H.  Trainor,  regimental  adjutant. 

3.  Pariah  Plodder. 

The  army  reader  sees  the  scheme  at  a  glance.  With  Riggs  dis- 
missed, Trainor  came  to  the  head  of  the  list,  and  was  entitled  to  im- 
mediate promotion  to  first  lieutenant,  "he  being  the  adjutant."  This, 
then,  made  old  Plodder  senior  second,  and  now — now,  if  he  could 
only  get  Calvin  out,  there  were  his  bars.  Under  these  circumstances- 
Plodder  was  not  the  man  to  hesitate.  Knowing  Calvin's  weakness, 
he  had  "kept  an  eye  on  him,"  had  obtained  through  some  mysterious 
correspondent  details  of  his  proceedings  at  his  post  of  isolation,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  it  began  to  be  suspected  that  it  was  he  who 
inspired  the  rumors  that  appeared  in  the  local  paper,  and  so  drew  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  to  Calvin's  offense. 

Well,  Calvin  came  in,  had  an  interview  with  his  colonel,  who  was 
stern  and  non-committal.  Calvin  protested  that  his  offense  had  been 
grievously  exaggerated.  Britton,  who  took  his  place  up  the  country, 
swore  that  the  best  citizens  up  there  came  in  to  speak  in  high  terms 
of  Calvin.  The  men  with  whom  he  had  had  the  disturbance  were 
rough  characters,  who  had  purposely  insulted  him,  and  Britton  said 
that  he  believed  the  whole  statement  could  be  traced  to  one  of  the 
enlisted  men,  a  bad  fellow,  whom  Calvin  had  disciplined.  The  man 
was  known  to  be  writing  letters  frequently,  and  no  one  knew  to  whom 
they  were  sent.  Calvin  behaved  well  around  garrison,  and  the  colonel 
was  divided  in  his  mind.  He  hated  to  prefer  charges  he  could  not 
fully  substantiate,  and  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  allegations 
against  Calvin  could  be  reliably  supported,  although  there  was  strong 
probability  of  their  truth.  Then  it  began  to  be  rumored  about  the 
post  that  the  colonel  was  wavering,  despite  his  firm  front  against  all 
Calvin's  appeals,  and  that  night  Plodder  was  observed  to  be  in  a  high 
state  of  nervous  excitement.  He  had  a  confidential  interview  with 
one  subaltern,  and  sought  another  with  at  least  one  more,  but  was^ 
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sternly  and  angrily  rebuffed.  "I  cannot  say  what  the  matter  was," 
explained  the  offended  youngster,  "as  he  made  me  agree  to  regard  his 
offer,  as  he  called  it,  confidential.  But  it  lets  me  out  on  Plodder, 
that's  all." 

The  next  day  Plodder  had  a  long  talk  with  Calvin.  The  latter 
iooked  infinitely  depressed  at  its  close,  and  went  up  to  town  by  per- 
mission of  the  colonel  to  see  some  legal  friends.  When  night  came 
he  did  not  return,  as  was  understood  to  be  the  arrangement,  and  the 
adjutant,  driving  up  in  the  ambulance  immediately  after  retreat,  re- 
«ippeared  at  tattoo  escorting  Calvin,  and  Calvin,  perceptibly  intoxi- 
cated, was  conducted  to  his  quarters,  and  bidden  there  to  bide  in  close 
arrest. 

Two  days  more  and  his  unconditional  resignation  was  forwarded 
"'approved"  from  regimental  headquarters,  and  a  few  days  later, 
sadly  bidding  his  comrades  adieu,  Calvin  started  homewards.  "It 
was  no  use  trying  to  make  a  fight,"  he  said.  "Some  fellow  had  been 
spying  around  up  the  country  and  had  prejudiced  the  colonel,  and  he 
told  me  he  meant  to  bring  up  charges  for  the  old  matter.  I  could 
have  stood  up  against  them  separately,  but  not  collectively,  and  I 
had  no  war  record,  no  friends,  no  influence.  What  was  the  use?  Old 
Plodder  gave  me  a  check  for  four  hundred  dollars,  payable  at  the  First 
National  in  Chicago.  Til  go  back  to  railroading.  Wish  to  God  I'd 
never  left  it  for  soldiering,  anyhow!"  And  with  that  he  was  gone, 
to  await  at  his  home  the  acceptance  of  his  tendered  resignation. 

Now,  there  was  unexpected  sympathy  for  Calvin  in  the  regiment. 
He  was  a  plain  man  of  limited  education,  who  had  run  an  engine  on 
one  of  Tecumseh  Sherman's  vitally  important  railways  in  '64,  and  when 
his  train  was  attacked  by  Hood's  horsemen  he  had  fought  like  a 
hero,  had  been  made  an  officer  in  a  regiment  doing  railway-guard 
duty,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  a  lieutenant  in  the  regular  infantry. 
Being  sociable,  warm-hearted  and  weak,  he  had  fallen  into  drink- 
ing ways,  had  spent  his  money  fast,  and  so  had  fallen  from  grace. 
He  had  long  been  unhappy  and  out  of  his  element  in  the  service. 
Perhaps  it  was  best  that  he  should  go  back  to  the  old  life,  where 
drink  was  an  impossibility. 

But  the  wonder  was  how  could  old  Plodder  bear  to  spend  four 
hundred  dollars  of  his  hoarded  gains  even  for  the  coveted  file?  That 
was  not  answered  until  long  afterwards,  and  really  has  no  place  in  the 
immediate  denouement  of  this  plot.  It  might  come  in  handily  else- 
where. He  had  given  Calvin  four  hundred  dollars  to  resign  at  once, 
and  perhaps  the  colonel  breathed  freer  at  having  the  case  decided  for 
him.  Now  we  were  all  agog  for  the  result.  It  depended  of  course 
upon  Riggs's  sentence. 
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Now,  Riggs  was  an  anomaly.  He  had  few  friends  in  the  regiment. 
He  was  a  shy,  sensitive,  retiring  sort  of  fellow,  a  man  who  read  a 
great  deal,  was  known  to  be  very  well  informed,  a  man  who  rarely 
appeared  at  the  social  gatherings  at  the  store,  never  played  cards  or 
billiards,  was  civil  and  courteous  to  the  younger  officers,  but  a  little 
surly  to  the  seniors.    He  was  disliked  by  most  of  the  latter,  and  cor- 
dially hated  by  his  own  captain.    When  they  sat  on  courts  together, 
Mr.  Riggs  invariably  carried  the  day  in  all  discussions  that  came  up. 
He  knew  more  law  than  any  of  them.    Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
point  on  which  he  had  not  more  information  than  all  but  two  or  three 
of  his  seniors,  and  he  rather  delighted  in  drawing  them  out  and  ex- 
"  posing  their  ignorance.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  thousand  little 
ways  in  which  superior  officers  can  inflict  humiliation  upon  their  jun- 
iors his  own  and  other  captains  made  him  feel  his  dependent  position,, 
and  poor  Riggs,  with  all  his  knowledge,  was  a  very  unhappy  man. 
He  had  not  a  real  friend,  certainly  not  an  intimate,  in  the  regiment ; 
in  fact,  he  incurred  the  hostility  of  many  of  the  subs  at  the  very  start 
by  being  transferred  from  an  old  regiment  to  near  the  top  of  the  list  of 
this  one  when  the  consolidation  took  place  in  '71, — a  transfer  that 
drove  Mr.  Plodder  nearly  frantic  at  the  time  and  laid  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  his  undying  hate.    Riggs  made  no  attempt  to  conciliate  any- 
body.   He  never  mentioned  his  past  life  or  services.    No  one  knew  his 
war  history,  though  it  was  known  that  he  had  served.    No  one  ever 
heard  him  refer  to  what  he  had  seen  or  experienced.     Yet  the  few 
caustic  comments  with  which  he  occasionally  silenced  Plodder's  rem- 
iniscences amid  an  explosion  of  laughter  from  the  youngsters  assured 
every  one  that  he  knew  whereof  he  spoke.    He  was  sad,  dreamy  in 
temperament;  some  said  he  took  opium,  all  knew  he  took  whiskey, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it,  though  never  was  he  known  to  do  or  say  an 
unseemly  thing  under  its  influence.     His  face  would  flush  and  his 
speech  sometimes  thicken,  but  for  a  long  time  that  had  been  all.    He 
was  what  was  called  a  steady  drinker,  and  as  an  excuse  his  wife  (and 
she  was  a  devoted  little  woman)  was  wont  to  tell  the  ladies  of  the  reg« 
iment  who  ventured  to  allude  to  it  that  Mr.  Riggs  had  a  pulmonary 
difficulty,  a  bad  cough,  and  that  his  physicians  had  prescribed  whis- 
key. 

Cough  he  certainly  had,  and  at  times  a  very  consumptive  look, 
and  as  time  wore  on  he  had  grown  moody  and  sullen.  Then  came  an 
exciting  period  in  the  history  of  the  regiment — several  days  and  nights 
of  sharp  and  stirring  service  against  rioters  in  the  streets  of  the  ad- 
joining city.  Several  days  with  irregular  food  and  nights  with  irregu- 
lar sleep,  and  after  forty-eight  hours  of  such  experience,  Lieutenant 
Riggs,  suddenly  summoned  at  daybreak  by  his  captain  to  command  a 
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guard  to  be  sent  to  some  public  buildings,  plunged  stupidly  drunk 
into  plain  sight  of  assembled  officers  and  men,  and  was  sent  back  to 
the  garrison  in  disgrace  and  close  arrest.  This  was  the  offense  for 
which  he  had  just  been  tried.  There  was  no  hope  for  him,  said  the 
colonel  and  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  Dismissal  short  and  sharp 
was  the  only  prospect  before  him.  A  Presidential  announcement  had 
but  recently  been  made  that  that  was  the  one  thing  not  to  be  over- 
looked  at  an  executive  mansion  where  dismayed  diplomats  were  com- 
pelled to  struggle  through  state  dinners  unaided  by  the  accustomed 
Chateau  Yquem  and  Pommery  Sec,  and  rushed  away  chilled  and 
alarmed  to  seek  vinous  aid  for  their  offended  stomachs.  Riggs  was 
ruined  and  must  expect  to  go. 

But  the  case  had  been  tried  before  a  general  court  of  considerable 
rank,  and  composed  of  officers  from  other  posts  and  commands.  Only 
one  of  the  — th  Foot  was  on  the  detail.  Admitting  the  facts  alleged 
in  the  specification,  Mr.  Riggs  had  called  upon  one  or  two  officers,, 
his  colonel  and  the  major,  for  evidence  as  to  his  general  character 
and  previous  conduct,  and  they  could  say  nothing  of  consequence 
against  him,  and  rftrf'say  much  that  was  favorable.  When  they  had 
retired,  Mr.  Riggs  surprised  the  court  by  calling  upon  one  of  its  own 
members,  an  old  surgeon,  and  subsequently  upon  another,  a  veteran 
lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery. 

"What  in  thunder  could  he  have  wanted  of  them?"  was  the  amazed 
inquiry  down  at  the  barracks  that  evening  when  it  was  there  an- 
nounced, and  all  that  was  said  in  reply  was  that  they  had  known  him 
during  the  war.  Next  day  some  important  documentary  evidence  was 
introduced,  and  then,  asking  only  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  write 
his  defense,  Mr.  Riggs,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  emotion,  and  with 
eyes  that  filled  with  tears  he  strove  in  vain  to  dash  away,  proceeded 
to  address  the  court.  "My  wife  is  very  ill,  gentlemen,  and  her  anxiety 
on  my  account  has  increased  the  trouble.  The  order  convening  the 
court  assigned  the  barracks  as  the  place  of  meeting,  but  it  was 
changed  very  properly  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  members  who 
were  in  the  city.  As  it  is,  I  have  to  leave  there  early  in  the  morning 
^nd  be  away  from  her  all  day.  May  I  ask  as  a  great  favor  that  you 
arrange  to  meet  to-morrow  at  the  old  place?    I  can  then  be  near  her 

in  case — in  case '*    Here  he  stopped  short,  and,  covering  his  face 

with  his  hands,  turned  his  back  upon  the  court. 

The  solemn  silence  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  old  surgeon. 

"I  know  Mrs.  Riggs  and  have  known  her  for  years;  she  is 
indeed  very  much  prostrated,  and  I  have  a  note  from  Dr.  Grant  at 
the  barracks  substantiating  what  Mr.  Riggs  says."  The  judge-advo- 
cate stepped  out  and  had  a  short  consultation  with  the  adjutant-gen- 
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eral  of  the  department  in  his  adjoining  office,  and  when  the  court 
adjourned  it  adjourned  to  meet  at  noon  on  the  following  day  down  at 
the  barracks. 

It  was  perhaps  an  hour  after  adjournment  when  the  judge-advo- 
cate of  the  court,  accompanied  by  one  of  its  members,  started  out  to 
take  a  drive.  Passing  the  headquarters  building  where  they  had 
been  in  session  during  the  morning,  they  were  surprised  to  see  Lieu- 
tenant Riggs  standing  alone  at  the  doorway  and  gazing  anxiously 
down  the  street. 

"Why,  I  thought  his  wife  was  so  sick,  and  supposed  that  he  would 
be  on  his  way  to  barracks  by  this  time,"  said  the  member. 

"And  I  top;  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  the  junior,  who  was  driv- 
ing. "At  least,"  he  added,  hesitatingly,  "he  may  be  waiting  for  the 
ambulance.  It's  a  six-mile  drive,  and  no  hackman  will  go  there  for 
less  than  a  small  fortune." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  as  they  trotted  briskly  along. 
Both  the  judge-advocate  and  the  member  caught  each  other  in  the  act 
of  glancing  back  toward  the  dim  and  lonely  figure  of  Mr.  Riggs,  and 
in  another  minute  the  younger  officer  pulled  up  his  team. 

"Major,  you  want  to  go  back  and  see  what's  the  matter?" 

"Yes,  and  so  do  you.  Hold  up  a  minute ;  there's  Coles  now.  He'll 
know  about  the  ambulance." 

Reining  in  towards  the  sidewalk,  the  sauntering  quartermaster 
was  hailed,  and  that  somewhat  bulky  official  stepped  up  to  the  side 
of  their  stylish  turnout. 

"Was  the  ambulance  to  take  Riggs  back  to  the  post?  He  seems 
to  be  waiting  for  something  very  anxiously,"  said  the  judge-advo- 
cate. 

The  quartermaster  started.  **Why,  yes;  I  thought  it  had  gone 
long  ago,  and  had  stopped  below  here  where  I  met  it.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Breen  and  one  or  two  others  were  doing  a  little  shopping,  I 
reckon." 

"Meantime,  poor  Riggs  is  waiting  to  get  back  to  his  sick  wife,  and 
has  been  waiting  for  an  hour,"  said  the  legal  adviser  of  the  court  with 
an  impatient  crack  of  the  whip  that  startled  his  spirited  grays  as  they 
were  whirled  about  and  sent  spinning  up  the  street,  leaving  the  dazed 
quartermaster  staring  after  them.  At  headquarters  the  team  again 
abruptly  pulled  up,  and  its  driver  called  out  in  cheery  tones — 

"Riggs,  we  are  going  out  to  barracks.  Can  we  give  you  a  lift? 
It  may  be  some  time  before  that  ambulance  comes  along." 

"It  was  to  have  been  here  over  an  hour  ago,"  said  the  infantry- 
man, slowly.    "I  don't  know  what's  the  matter,  and  I  could  not  go  in 
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search  of  it;  my  arrest  limits  me  to  this  building  when  in  town.    I 
hate  to  trouble  you,  yet  I  ought  to  have  been  home  by  this  time." 

"Jump  in,  man,  jump  in!  We'll  get  you  there  in  less  than  no 
time,"  exclaimed  both  occupants.  And,  only  too  willing,  Mr.  Riggs 
"leaped  aboard,"  and  they  sped  away  for  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Passing  a  favorite  restaurant  where  officers  and  ladies  were  wont 
to  rendezvous  when  in  tow^n,  they  caught  sight  of  the  missing  ambu- 
lance. 

"Weren't  you  ordered  to  be  at  headquarters  for  Lieutenant  Riggs 
at  three  o'clock?"  demanded  the  judge-advocate  of  the  driver. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  that  party,  glancing  in  nervous  embarrassment 
over  his  shoulder  at  somebody  in  the  depths  of  the  vehicle,  "but " 

A  forage-capped  head  appeared  from  behind  the  curtain,  the  be- 
nign features  of  Captain  Breen  slowly  hove  in  sight,  and  a  ^mile  of 
greeting  spread  thereover  as  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  staff-officers. 

"Oh,  ah!  Good-afternoon,  colonel.  How  de  do.  Captain  Park. 
Why,  a — yes,  there  was  something  said  about  going  for  Riggs  when 
we  got  through — when  the  ladies  finished  shopping,  you  know.  I  was 
just  reading  the  evening  paper.  If  you  are  ready,  Riggs,  I — Pll  hurry 
them  out  now,"  said  the  captain,  startled  into  civility  to  the  subaltern 
on  seeing  the  distinguished  company  in  which  he  drove. 

"Thanks;  we  won't  trouble  you.  Hup  there!"  said  Captain  Park, 
dryly  and  energetically,  as  once  more  the  grays  dashed  off  at  a  rapid 
trot,  and  in  half  an  hour  Mr.  Riggs  was  landed  in  front  of  his  quarters 
in  the  garrison. 

.  He  said  very  little  as  he  stepped  from  the  light  road-wagon,  but 
he  grasped  the  extended  hands  of  the  two  officers  and  looked  up  in 
their  faces  with  mute  eloquence.  The  post  surgeon  happened  along 
at  the  moment,  and  Riggs  turned  eagerly  towards  him. 

"A  little  easier  if  anything,"  said  the  doctor  in  answer  to  the  look 
of  anxious  inquiry.  "Better,  I  think,  than  she  has  been  for  the  last 
two  days.    Your  telegram  cheered  her  a  good  deal." 

"Excuse  me  now,  will  you,  gentlemen?"  said  the  lieutenant  to  his 
late  conductors.  "You  understand  my  haste  and  wuU  forgive  my  in- 
hospitality  in  not  asking  you  in.  You — you  don't  know  how  I  thank 
you."    And  with  that  he  was  gone. 

"Doctor,  what  seems  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Riggs?"  asked  the 
judge-advocate,  impetuously. 

"Heart- trouble,  mainly.  Any  great  anxiety  tells  right  there.  She 
was  a  mighty  sick  woman  yesterday.  Won't  you  stop  at  my  quar- 
ters?" 

"Thanks,  no.    We  were  just  out  for  a  drive  and  must  get  back." 

Whether  from  motives  of  delicacy,  or  possibly  from  lack  of  curi- 
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osity,  very  few  of  the  older  officers  of  the.  — ^th  Foot  were  present  in 
the  court-room  when  Mr.  Riggs  read  his  brief  statement  or  defense 
on  the  following  day ;  but  nothing  could  keep  Plodder  away.  Among 
the  group  of  four  or  five  junior  officers  his  keen  little  eyes  and  eager 
face  peered  out  ferret-like,  glancing  from  member  to  member  of  the 
court  as  though  he  sought  to  probe  their  inmost  souls.  Brief  as  it 
was,  Riggs  had  written  an  admirable  little  argument.  He  made  no 
accusations,  no  recriminations;  indeed,  he  rather  slightingly  alluded 
to  a  portion  of  the  evidence  which  went  to  show  that  during  the  forty- 
eight  hours  preceding-  his  offense  he  had  been  kept  almost  continu- 
ously on  duty  night  and  day,  while  the  other  company  officer,  his  cap- 
tain, slept  almost  as  continuously.  He  manfully  admitted  his  guilt,, 
he  showed  that  never  before  had  he  been  accused  of  such  an  offense, 
and  then,  with  brief  reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  surgeon  and  his 
old  division  commander  of  war  days,  and  the  documentary  evidence 
in  their  possession,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court. 

The  youngsters  could  not  repress  a  murmur  of  admiration  as  he 
closed.  Plodder  with  open  mouth  and  staring  eyes  looked  around  the 
long,  littered  table  like  a  military  Shylock  imploring  the  fulfillment 
of  his  bond.  His  eyes  brightened  as  the  judge-advocate  slowly  rose  ; 
he  knew  how  trenchant  he  could  be  at  least,  and  he  had  confidence 
that  his  response  would  shatter  the  favorable  impression  left  by  Mr. 
Riggs's  defense.  It  was  with  an  almost  audible  gasp  of  dismay  thai 
he  heard  the  next  words  that  broke  the  silence  of  the  court-room^ 
The  judge-advocate  calmly  said,  "The  case  is  submitted  without  re- 
mark." 

Not  until  Mr.  Waterman  had  plucked  him  by  the  coat-sleeve  and 
hoarsely  whispered,  "Don't  stand  there  like  a  stuck  pig,  you  old  idiot. 
Court's  cleared,"  could  Mr.  Plodder  be  made  to  understand  that  all 
outsiders  were  required  to  withdraw  that  the  court  might  proceed  to 
its  deliberation.  Even  at  the  outer  door  he  again  stopped  and  looked 
back,  a  half-formed  project  taking  root  in  his  bewildered  brain,  and 
again  Mr.  Waterman  unfeelingly  interrupted  him.  "Come  on,  Plod- 
der.    D n  it  all!  are  you  thinking  of  going  in  and  haranguing^ 

the  court  yourself?"  It  was  in  more  than  perturbation  that  Plodder 
finally  sought  his  quarters  and,  secure  in  his  solitude,  unlocked  and 
uncorked  his  demijohn. 

In  another  hour  the  court  had  adjourned  and  gone  its  way.  Is- 
suing from  the  stuffy  room  over  the  colonel's  office,  the  members  had 
been  met  by  hospitable  invitations  to  take  luncheon  here,  there,  and 
elsewhere  about  the  garrison,  and  the  story  of  the  documentary  and 
war  evidence  having  got  around  by  this  time,  there  was  much  ques- 
tioning as  to  its  exact  nature,  and  much  wonderment  that  it  had  not 
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been  heard  of  before.  The  surgeon  had  testified  to  Mr.  Riggs  having 
been  twice  severely  wounded,  once  at  Shiloh,  again  at  Chickamauga. 
The  artillery  colonel  to  his  having  twice  noticed  admirable  And  gal- 
lant conduct  in  action,  which  he  had  praised  in  orders.  The  document- 
ary evidence  went  even  further.  Evidently  Riggs^s  stock  was  look- 
ing up.  Of  course  no  member  of  the  court  could  give  the  faintest 
hint  of  the  action  taken,  and  as  they  finally  drove  away,  and  the 
officers  after  evening  parade  were  discussing  the  probable  fate  of  the 
accused,  the  colonel  quietly  put  a  stop  to  speculation  by  the  remark 
made  to  the  second  in  command,  **He  pled  g^^ilty.  They  had  to 
sentence  him  to  dismissal.  Now  only  the  President  can  save  him. 
He  has  no  infljuence,  and  the  President  has  just  said  he  would  not 
overlook  such  offenses  in  future.    That  settles  it  in  my  mind." 

That  night,  therefore,  Mr.  Plodder  went  to  bed  half  full  of  com- 
fort and  whiskey. 

But  it  was  noticed  that  the  judge-advocate.  Captain  Park,  had 
gone  off  with  the  surgeon  after  the  adjournment  of  court,  and  while 
the  rest  of  the  garrison  was  at  lunch  he,  with  Dr.  Grant,  had  ap- 
peared at  Riggs's  door. 

"She  has  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  you,"  the  doctor  had  ex- 
plained, "and  what  she  needs  is  some  little  word  of  hope.  His  hope- 
fulness she  fears  is  only  simulated  for  her  sake."  And  nodding  ap- 
preciatively in  response  to  the  doctor's  significant  glance.  Captain  Park 
was  shown  into  the  plainly  furnished  little  parlor,  where,  reclining 
in  a  broad  sofa-chair,  propped  upon  white  pillows,  white  as  her  own 
wan  face,  was  the  fragile  form  of  the  invalid.  He  had  known  her 
only  slightly,  but  her  gentle,  unassuming,  sweet-tempered  ways  had 
often  attracted  his  attention,  and  her  devotion  to  her  husband  was  a 
matter  that  had  excited  the  somewhat  envious  remarks  of  Benedicts 
less  favored.  She  held  out  her  thin,  white  hand,  and  looked  with 
glistening  eyes  up  into  the  grave  bearded  face  that  bent  over  her  in 
courteous  greeting  and  kindly  interest. 

"I  wanted  to  see  you  and  thank  you,"  she  said  in  her  gentle  voice. 
"More  than  once  Mr.  Riggs  has  spoken  of  your  consideration  and 
courtesy  in  all  this — this  sad  affair ;  but  yesterday  he  was  quite  over- 
come. They  did  not  get  back  with  the  ambulance  until  nearly  seven^ 
and  all  that  time  he  would  have  been  kept  waiting,  and  I " 

"It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  of  any  service,"  he  answered;  "but 
I  am  grieved  to  see  you  so  prostrated,  so  ill.  Do  you  know  I — I 
think  you  are  worrying  far  too  much?" 

Eagerly  she  glanced  up  into  his  face.  "Oh,  Captain  Park!  I  know 
you  cannot  tell  me  the  sentence ;  I  know  you  cannot  tell  me  anything 
they  have  done,  but  I  am  so  torn  with  doubt,  so  unhappy!    Mr.  Riggs 
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seems  so  friendless  here.  No  one  knows  him,  no  one  understands 
him.  Last  night  he  almost  broke  down  as  he  said  that  in  a  whole 
year  yours  was  the  only  voice  he  had  heard  that  seemed  to  have  a 
ring  of  friendship  or  sympathy.  His  people  have  written  to  him  to 
come  home.  They  think  he  must  be  dismissed,  and  have  so  written 
to  him  and  to  me.  They  urge  me  to  come  at  once  and  get  the  little 
home  they  offer  in  readiness,  so  that  he  can  be  induced  to  come  right 
there  if  the  order  is — is  against  us.  I  am  ill,  but  if  need  be  I  could 
go.  I  would  be  glad  to  think  of  having  that  little  haven  for  him  in 
case  he  were  crushed  by  this,  but  ought  I  to  go?  Ought  I  to  leave 
him  here  alone?  It  will  be  full  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  we  can 
hear  from  Washington,  I  suppose." 

Still  standing,  he  bent  over  her  chair.  *'Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think 
you  ought  to  do,  at  once?"  he  asked,  almost  smiling.  "I  believe  I 
will,  anyway.  It  may  be  a  very  rude  and  impertinent  thing  to  say, 
but  it  is  my  belief  that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  get  well, — get 
well  right  away,  and  be  ready,  you  and  Mr.  Riggs,  to  take  Christmas 
dinner  with  us.  Mrs.  Park  will  be  back  next  week,  and  I  know  she 
will  be  delighted.  There!  It  is  nearly  a  month  away,  to  be  sure,  but 
that  will  give  you  abundant  time.  Meanwhile,  of  course  you  can't 
go  home.  Will  you  promise  me,  Mrs.  Riggs?"  And  the  legal  ad- 
viser held  out  his  hand,  gave  her  a  cordial  grasp,  and  vanished  before 
she  could  find  one  w^ord  in  which  to  thank  him.  When  Mr.  Riggs 
rejoined  his  wife  she  was  sobbing  like  a  little  child,  and  yet  there  was 
a  world  of  hope  and  gladness  in  her  swollen  eyes  as  she  gazed  up 
into  his  tired  face  and  drew  it  down  to  her  lips. 

As  for  Captain  Park,  it  was  observed  of  him  that  he  jvhistled  with 
considerable  cheeriness  on  his  way  back  to  town,  and  as  he  sat 
at  his  desk  that  evening  completing  the  record  6f  the  court.  Some 
weeks  afterwards,  in  speaking  of  the  requirement  that  no  officer  of  a 
court  shall  make  known  its  sentence  except  to  the  reviewing  authority, 
Captain  Park  was  heard  to  mutter,  *' Wonder  if  inviting  a  fellow  to  a 
Christmas  dinner  would  be  revealing  the  sentence  of  a  court?"  and 
somebody  present  replied,  "How  could  it  be?" 

And  yet  Mrs.  Riggs  was  gaining  health  and  spirits  with  every 
day,  and  Mr.  Riggs,  though  still  confined  to  the  garrison  in  arrest, 
was  serenely  enjoying  life  in  her  society. 

Three  weeks  later  a  brace  of  orders  arrived  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  there  was  uproar  and  excitement  among  the  youngsters  in 
the  — th  Foot.  Full  information  of  course  preceded  the  official  an- 
nouncement, but  the  very  enlisted  men  grinned  with  delight  when 
those  orders  were  read  on  parade,  for  the  story  of  Plodder's  specula- 
tion had  reached  the  ranks,  where  he  was  no  favorite.     Divested  of 
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their  official  forms  the  orders  were,  first,  publication  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court-martial  before  which  Lieutenant  Riggs  was  ar- 
raigned and  tried,  and  in  accordance  with  his  plea  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  All  of  which  was 
approved ;  but,  said  the  order,  '*in  view  of  the  earnest  recommenda- 
tion signed  by  the  entire  court,  and  concurred  in  by  the  commanding 
generals  of  the  department  and  of  the  army,  the  President  has  been 
pleased  to  remit  the  sentence,  and  Lieutenant  Riggs  will  resume  his 
sword  and  return  to  duty." 

Then  came  the  second  order  from  the  A.  G.  O. : 


"PROMOTIOXS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


sic  sir  sk  ik  ^C  ^^  «Av  ^Ir  3^ 

" — th  Infantry, 

"Second  Lieutenant  John  B.  Riggs  to  be  first  lieutenant,  vice  Cal- 
vin, resigned.    December  3,  187 — . 

"Second  Lieutenant  William  H.  Trainor  to  be  first  lieutenant,  he 
being  the  adjutant.    December  3,  187 — ." 

And  Plodder's  hoarded  four  hundred  dollars  had  really  purchased 
Riggs's  promotion.  "Bless  your  generous  heart,  Plod!"  burst  out 
that  irrepressible  scapegrace  Trickett  as  the  officers  dispersed  after 
dismissal  of  parade.    "Let  me  shake  hands  with  you,  old  man.    Now 

just  chip  in  another  four  hundred  and  buy  me  a  file  and  I'll ,"  but 

the  rest  was  lost  in  the  explosions  of  laughter,  under  cover  of  which 
poor  Plodder  went  raging  to  his  quarters. 

As  for  Riggs,  he  wore  his  bars  for  the  first  time  at  Park's  Christ- 
mas dinner,  and  he  wears  them  yet,  only  he  hates  to  be  spoken  of  as 
•Tlodder's  Promotion." 

X. 
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THE   COMING   OF  THE  SUBMARINE— 
THE  NE  W  BRITISH  BOA  TS.  * 

(From  the  London  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.) 

The  submarine  has  come  and  it  has  come  to  stay,  not  only  in  the 
British  Navy  but  in  the  navies  of  the  world.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
true  that  we  have  the  opinion  of  Rear-Admiral  O'Neil,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  the  United  States  Navy,  that  this  type  of 
war-craft  has  not  yet  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  On 
the  other  we  have  the  action  of  the  French  authorities  in  acting  in 
advance  of  the  views  which  naval  experts  of  the  French  Fleet  have 
expressed  as  to  the  capabilities  of  these  boats.  Thougji  neither 
invincibility  nor  perfection  has  been  claimed,  they  have  not  only 
built  many  submarines,  but  are  building  more  and  are  organizing 
this  branch  of  naval  defence  on  the  most  systematic  lines.  There  is 
good  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  steamship  is  now  under 
construction  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  to  act  as  "mother- 
ship"  to  the  submarines,  or  one  flotilla  of  them,  for  it  has  been 
arranged  that  they  shall  be  distributed  in  three  groups.  No  pro- 
vision is  at  present  made  in  the  Estimates  for  this  vessel,  nor  is  she 
at  first  sight  very  different  from  an  ordinary  merchant  ship,  except 
that  she  is  being  fitted  with  special  derricks  whereby  submarine 
boats  can  be  lifted  from  the  water  and  carried  from  point  to  point 
as  desired  by  the  admiral  commanding  the  fleet.  In  a  storm  such 
a  "mother-ship"  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  as  it  could  stow 
the  frail  craft  out  of  harm's  way.  Similarly,  presuming  that  the 
battle  fleet  had  secured  a  temporary  base  or  had  fixed  on  some  point 
at  which  to  make  an  attack,  the  submarines  would  be  conveyed  to 
that  spot  in  the  "mother-ship,"  the  officers  and  men  in  the  meantime 
enjoying  all  the  warmth  and  comfort  to  be  had  only  in  a  large  vessel, 
and  reserving  their  strength  until  the  moment  arrived  at  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  admiral  commanding,  they  could  man  their  craft, 
launch   them,   and   play   their   deadly   role,   whatever   it   might   be. 

*  Reprinted  by  arrangement  with  the  Leonard-Scott  Publishing  Co.,  of  New  York« 
the  American  publishers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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Such  a  "mother-ship"  in  future  years  will  probably  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  essential  auxiliaries  of  a  squadron  at  sea,  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  full  efficiency  of  this  arm  as  the  big  ship  of  the 
Vulcan  type  which  will  act  as  convoy  or  depot  to  torpedo  craft  of 
the  ordinary  type  during  the  blockade  of  a  port  or  in  any  operations 
away  from  their  permanent  base. 

Which  shall  we  believe,  the  actions  of  the  French,  in  sinking 
national  capital  of  no  mean  amount,  or  the  theoretical  views  of  some 
British  and  American  officers,  who  have  not  had  as  many  oppor- 
tunities for  specially  studying  this  new  type  of  man-of-war?    It  has 
hten  frequently  alleged  that  French  officers  do  not  in  their  hearts 
Relieve  the  official  and  semi-official  statements  that  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  achievements  of  submarines,  that  these 
statements  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.     Will  anyone  who  has 
watched  the  development  of  this  branch  of  warfare  in  the  French 
Navy  assert  that  all  the  money  represented  by  the  small  fleet  of 
:submarines  has  been  laid  out  in  order  to  bolster  up  a  falsehood  and 
encourage  anticipations  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  Republic 
that   are   already   doomed   never    to   be   realized?     Such   unworthy 
motives  have  been  suggested  in  the  past  more  than  once  with  refer- 
ence to  French  improvements  in  the  instruments  of  warfare,  but  we 
have  had  to  adopt  the  French  ideas  in  the  building  up  of  our  modern 
Navy,  and  now,  while  we  profess  to  laugh  at  the  submarine  boats, 
we  have  built  five,  not  because  we  expect  that  they  will  add  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations,  but  because  the  British  authorities  know  that  the 
submarine  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  the  French  inventive  instinct 
is  leading  the  authorities  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  with  that 
unerring  rectitude  which  has  made  them  pioneers  in  methods  of  naval 
warfare.    There  is  another  point  that  the  detractors  of  this  new  engine 
of  war  fail  to  explain.     Presuming  that  the  officers  of  the  Naval 
Department  of  the  Republic  feel  assured  that  they  have  not  wasted 
the  public  funds  represented  by  these  craft,  that  they  believe  that 
the  submarine  boat  will  have  an  important  influence  on  the  next 
war  in  which  their  country  is  engaged,  which  is  the  more  likely — that 
they  will   exaggerate   or   depreciate   the   possibilities   thus   brought 
■within   their   reach?     The   more   favorable    the   reports   which   are 
permitted  to  gain  currency,  the  greater  the  curiosity  and  anxiety  of 
rivals,  and  the  greater  haste  will  they  exhibit  to  provide  themselves 
with  this  latest  hornet  of  the  seas.    This  is  ex^tly  what  the  French 
would  not  desire.    Rather  might  they  be  expected  to  exaggerate  the 
•difficulties  that  they  encounter  in  the  course  of  their  experiments 
with  the  new  craft,  and  this,  it  is  stated,  is  actually  what  has  occurred. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  successive  Ministers  of 
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Marine  have  continued  to  build  these  boats  well  knowing,  after 
experiments  spread  over  several  years,  that  they  have  no  future,  and 
that  when  hostilities  occur  they  will  prove  of  no  use. 

Hitherto  the  problem  of  submarine  navigation  has  been  largely 
academic,  and  powerful  and  sufficient  reasons  have  led  the  Admiralty 
to  ignore  it.  British  opinion  has  always  been  sceptical,  and  for  the 
best  of  causes:  it  has  not  desired  that  the  obstacles  to  this  form  of 
warfare  should  be  surmounted.  Officially  we  do  not  want  the  sub- 
marine to  succeed,  and  when  failure  is  foretold  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  We  have  carved  out  the 
Empire  with  the  line-of-battle  ship.  Encounters  with  great  ships 
constitute  an  honest,  dogged,  above-board  form  of  warfare  that  suits 
the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament;  the  blue-jacket  and  his  master,  the 
naval  officer,  love  an  old-fashioned  fight,  and  are  apt  to  regard  with 
disfavor  all  other  modes  of  attack  which  are  less  open  and  direct. 
The  submarine  boat  is  not  an  honest  weapon.  It  suggests  the  foot- 
pad, the  garroter,  and  the  treacherous  knife  dug  into  an  opponent's 
back  at  a  moment  when  he  is  off  his  guard.  National  sentiment  in 
this  country  is  against  the  submarine.  National  interests  are  also- 
opposed  to  the  submarine.  We  have  invested  all  the  insurance 
capital  for  the  Empire  in  large  ships.  Practically  we  have  staked 
our  all  on  the  battleship,  on  its  great  guns  in  barbette  and  casemate, 
on  its  belt  of  armor,  and  its  great  coal  endurance,  enabling  it  ta 
travel  long  voyages  or  maintain  a  tedious  blockade  without  replenish- 
ing its  bunkers.  We  have  placed  our  money  on  these  great  floating 
citadels,  on  their  capacity  to  steam  on  and  on  and  on,  in  storm  or 
fog,  emblems  of  our  ocean  supremacy,  able  to  fight  on  the  high  seas, 
or  to  merely  wait  until  the  enemy  attempts  to  escape  from  his 
ports.  They  are  the  invested  funds  of  the  Empire,  they  represent 
about  sixty  millions  sterling,  and  wherever  the  British  flag  flies  one 
of  these  armed  citadels  is  not  far  off. 

Over  forty  millions  has  been  spent  in  cruisers,  to  act  as  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  battle  squadrons,  to  watch  all  the  enemies'  move- 
ments and  apprise  the  admiral  of  the  ships  of  the  line  in  order  that 
he  may  choose  the  most  fortuitous  moment  for  an  encounter;  to 
hang  on  to  the  heels  of  commerce-destroyers,  and  to  act  as  guardians 
to  merchant  ships  bearing  to  this  country  foodstuffs  and  material  for 
our  factories.  If  the  submarine  has  come  to  stay,  as  is  asserted,  then 
it  is  a  menace  to  the  battleship  and  the  cruiser,  and  will  minimize 
the  effective  power  of  such  vessels.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  it 
is  merely  the  weapon  of  the  weaker  nation,  that  it  can  be  utilized 
only  in  the  defence  of  ports  of  a  Power  weaker  at  sea  than  our- 
selves.     Even    if    this   be    true    the    future    of    the    new   craft    still 
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powerfully  affects  us,  for  it  is  these  same  ports  with  their  submarine 
flotillas  which  we  must  blockade  in  time  of  war,  and  it  is  against  our 
battleships  and  cruisers  while  engaged  in  the  blockade  that  the 
submarine  will  be  directed.  It  is  folly  to  sweep  aside  the  claims 
which  are  made  for  the  submarine  even  if  they  are  exaggerated. 
Though  they  were  unsupported  by  reliable  evidence  they  constitute 
a  menace  to  the  morale  of  the  crews  of  ships  opposed  to  them. 
No  one  who  has  cruised  in  recent  years  in  the  English  Channel  with 
either  of  our  fleets  at  a  time  when  an  attack  from  torpedo  boats  and 
destroyers  has  been  anticipated  will  be  likely  to  minimize  the 
dangers  to  which  the  submarine  will  lay  us  open.  There  are 
officers  who  hold  that  at  night  these  older  types  of  torpedo  craft, 
which  lie  so  low  in  the  water  that  they  can  be  seen  at  a  distance 
with  difficulty,  are  a  very  real  danger,  for  the  dread  that  they 
engender  will  probably  seriously  affect  the  aim  of  the  crews  at  the 
light  guns,  and  five  minutes'  wild,  careless  shooting  may  spell  a 
naval  disaster,  the  loss  of  a  battleship,  the  doom  of  eight  hundred 
men.  This  is  the  peril  with  a  type  of  ship  which  moves  always 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  is  held  to  be  practically  useless  ex- 
cept for  night  attack.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  torpedo  craft 
be  able  to  dive  as  soon  as  the  great  battleship  comes  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  her,  and  is  able  to  swim  beneath  the  waves,  with 
only  a  small  lookout,  or  perhaps  not  even  that,  on  the  surface.  In 
less  than  twenty  minutes  she  will  be  up  to  the  battleship,  unseen 
by  the  watchful  crew,  and  may  launch  her  deadly  weapon  without 
those  devoted  men  having  either  seen  her  or  being  conscious  of  her 
presence. 

Xow  that  the  Admiraltv  have  had  five  of  these  craft  of  terrible 
possibilities  constructed  we  can  no  longer  regard  the  evolution  of  this 
type  of  warship  with  amused  incredulity.  The  problem  has  been 
brought  to  our  very  doors,  and  we  shall  neglect  it  at  our  peril.  So 
long  as  the  submarine  was  the  mere  toy  of  naval  scientists  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  we  could  afford  to  treat  the  subject  with 
indifference.  Xow  the  submarine  has  reached  a  stage — even  if  only 
an  ''experimental  stage,"  to  quote  Admiral  O'Niel — when  it  becomes 
a  menace.  Across  the  English  Channel  these  little  boats  are  being 
marshalled  and  their  crews  drilled  in  the  duties  which  they  would 
have  to  carry  out  in  opposing  our  fleets;  for  it  is  no  secret  either 
here  or  in  France  that  this  craft  is  directed  against  the  naval 
forces  of  this  countrv.  It  may  be  that  the  dreams  of  the  enthusiasts 
are  doomed  to  some  measure  of  disappointment,  but  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  test  every  weapon  which  may  be  used  against  us,  ascertain 
its  powers  and  limitations,  and  if  necessary  arrange  the  most  feasible 
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means  of  defence  against  it  either  by  way  of  antidote  or  simul- 
taneous attack  with  the  same  instrument.  Meantime,  until  these 
experiments  have  thrown  some  light  on  the  problems  involved,  we  do 
well  to  keep  our  minds  open  to  conviction,  rather  than  to  maintain 
the  old  and -foolish  attitude  of  hostility  to  anything  not  consecrated 
by  years  of  familiarity.  Early  in  the  present  year  the  means  will  be 
available  for  testing  the  capabilities  of  the  craft  that  are  now  being 
completed  at  Barrow.  It  is  already  announced  that  the  Admiralty 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  the  secrecy  of  the  results  attained, 
and  under  the  circumstances  their  policy  is  right  and  proper  if  they 
will  be  consistent,  and  refuse  to  foreign  attaches  the  information 
which  is  withheld  from  the  British  people. 

As  is  already  known,  the  five  British  boats  have  been  built  under 
license  from  the  Holland  company,  who  are  the  pioneers  in  this 
class  of  construction  in  the  United  States,  and  they  do  not  differ 
materially  from  the  new  craft  which  are  being  built  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  have  raised  so  much  contention  among 
naval  officers.  There  are  seven  of  these  boats  ne^ring  completion 
according  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  The 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  did  not  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1901  recommend  Congress  to  lay  down  more  boats  until 
trials  had  been  undertaken  with  those  under  construction.  It  is 
now,  however,  stated  that,  owing  to  the  success  of  the  Fulton,  which 
is  the  experimental  boat  of  the  new  type  building,  it  is  likely  further 
appropriations  will  be  made  for  new  construction  of  submarines.  In 
fact,  so  fully  is  the  value  of  the  submarine  appreciated  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  the  town  of  Newport  has  made  application 
to  the  Government  that  at  least  two  boats  should  be  always  kept 
there  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  Other  important  sea-coast  towns 
are  making  similar  applications,  indicating  a  possibility  of  cheap 
protection  being  secured  by  the  use  of  these  craft. 

In  view  of  the  division  of  opinion  that  undoubtedly  existed  early 
in  1 901,  the  decision  last  spring  revealed  the  wisdom  that  may 
always  be  expected  from  the  American  Naval  Department,  but  it 
must  be  understood  that  it  reflected  not  at  all  on  the  possibilities 
which  these  boats  suggest,  and  merely  indicated  that  the  American 
authorities  would  not  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  but  were  determined 
to  await  developments.  Those  developments  have  come,  and  they 
will  assuredlv  be  followed  bv  orders  for  further  boats  of  the  Fulton 
type. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  form  of  submarine 
which  has  so  far  found  most  favor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  of  which  we  are  building  experimental  specimens.     Instead  of 
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taking  any  over-colored  and  possibly  inaccurate  descriptions,  I  can- 
not do  better  than  reproduce  the  very  clear  particulars  of  these 
l)oats  which  were  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers  recently,  by  Lieutenant  A.  Trevor  Dawson ;  a  statement 
which  was  buried  among  a  mass  of  technical  matter  and  failed  to 
attract  much  attention  at  the  time.  Lieutenant  Dawson,  it  may  be 
•explained,  is  the  director  of  Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons  &  Maxim,  the 
builders  of  the  British  boats,  who  is  responsible  for  their  design  and 
•construction,  and  he  spoke  from  data  of  the  most  reliable  character: 

The  dimensions  of  the  submarine  boats  which  are  being  constructed  for  the 
British  Navy  are:  Length  over  all,  63  feet  4  inches;  beam,  11  feet  9  inches,  with 
a  displacement  when  submerged  of  120  tons.  One  torpedo  expulsion  tube  is 
formed  at  the  extreme  forward  end  of  the  boat,  and  four  of  the  18-inch  White- 
bead  torpedoes  are  carried,  the  gear  being  arranged  so  that  the  torpedo  may  be 
-discharged  with  the  boat  stationary  or  running  at  any  speed,  and  when  the 
vessel  is  awash  or  submerged.  The  scantlings  of  the  hull  have  been  designed  to 
withstand  the  pressures  consequent  on  submergence  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  from 
the  surface,  the  double-bottom  tanks  being  utilized  for  ballast  and  storing 
purposes.  Ingress  and  egress  are  through  a  conning-tower  of  armored  steel  4 
inches  thick  and  32  inches  in  external  diameter,  fitted  with  observation  ports. 
The  propulsion  of  the  vessel  awash  is  by  a  gasoline  engine  with  four  single- 
acting  cylinders  water- jacketed,  actuating  pistons  of  the  trunk  type,  with  long 
surfaces,  the  connecting-rods  being  attached  direct  to  the  pistons.  The  inlet 
and  exhaust  valves  are  of  the  poppet  type,  and  are  in  the  cylinder  heads,  the 
levers 'by  which  they  are  operated  being  actuated  by  hand,  mounted  by  sleeves 
keyed  to  the  cam  shaft  running  alongside  and  near  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 
The  cam  shaft  makes  one  revolution  for  every  two  of  the  main  crank  shaft,  and 
the  motion  is  transmitted  by  two  pairs  of  skew  gears  through  a  vertical  shaft. 
The  electric  ignitors  are  actuated  by  eccentrics  also  from  the  cam  shaft;  the 
movable  and  fixed  electrodes  are  fitted  with  platinum  points.  There  being  four 
-cylinders  it  follows  that  there  is  an  impulse  for  each  revolution,  and  the  speed 
may  be  varied  from  200  to  260  revolutions  per  minute,  giving  a  maximum 
power  of  190  b.h.p.  The  boat  has  one  propeller  with  blades,  and  the  speed 
awash  is  expected  to  be  eight  knots.  Fuel  is  to  be  carried  for  a  radius  of 
400  miles  at  this  speed. 

Propulsion  when  submerged  is  by  an  electric  motor,  which,  like  the  gasoline 
engine,  drives  the  shaft  from  the  propeller  through  gearing  with  clutch  con- 
nection. This  gearing  enables  both  gasoline  engine  and  motor  to  be  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  shaft,  which  is  on  the  center  line  of  the  boat.  For  diving  the 
boats  are  fitted  with  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  rudder,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  simple  system  of  automatically  arranging  the  disposition  of  water  ballast 
is  fitted  to  overcome  any  lack  of  horizontal  stability  consequent  upon  the  diving 
action.  Automatic  means  are  also  provided  for  determining  the  angle  of  diving 
•or  of  rising  to  the  surface,  and  to  obviate  submergence  to  excessive  depths. 
At  the  same  time  hand  gear  for  most  purposes  is  fitted. 

None  of  the  opinions  expressed  on  submarine  boats  in  this  coun- 
try, in  America,  or  in  France  apply  to  this  new  type  of  Holland  boat. 
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It  differs  fundamentallv  from  the  French  craft  in  that  it  does  not  sink 
slowly  on  an  even  keel,  an  operation  that  takes  from  fourteen  or 
fifteen  minutes  to  twenty  minutes,  but  dives  like  a  porpoise  beneath 
the  water  within  fewer  seconds  than  the  French  submarines  take 
minutes.  It  is,  in  fact,  calculated — and  was  demonstrated  in  America, 
during  November  last — that  the  British  boats  will  be  able  to  dive,, 
so  as  to  leave  only  their  small  armored  conning-towers  visible  on 
the  surface,  in  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds,  and  in  this  position  they 
will  be  able  to  travel  if  necessary  400  miles;  none  of  the  French 
boats  can  approach  this  achievement.  As  to  the  rate  at  which  the- 
new  Holland  type  of  boat  is  capable  of  submergence,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  during  the  recent  trials  of  the  Fulton  she  was  able  to  dive 
in  from  two  to  three  seconds  entirely  out  of  sight,  so  that,  at  a 
moderate  range  of,  say,  2,500  yards,  she  could  have  submerged  herself 
out  of  danger  of  a  shot  after  seeing  the  flash  of  the  gun  on  firing. 
With  reference  to  the  air  supply,  this  has  given  trouble  in  some  of  the- 
French  boats,  and  the  crews  have  suffered  much  inconvenience.  There 
will  be  no  such  difficulty  in  the  new  Holland  boats,  which  are  fitted 
with  apparatus  for  purifying  the  atmosphere  and  have  a  large  storage 
of  compressed  air.  These  arrangements  are  so  perfect  that  one  com- 
plement remained  sealed  up  in  a  boat  for  several  hours  smoking  and 
singing  lustily;  indeed  the  air  supply  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  crew 
in  face  o.f  any  imminent  danger  to  remain  submerged  for  thirty-six 
hours  without  discomfort.  To  some  extent  this  claim  has  been  put 
to  the  test.  On  the  5th  of  November,  the  Fulton,  which  is  similar  to. 
the  British  boats,  remained  under  water  for  fifteen  hours  without  dis- 
comfort to  the  crew.  The  opinion  of  those  who  spent  a  night  under 
Peconic  Bay,  while  a  gale  raged  above  with  a  wind  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour  blowing,  was  unanimous.  Rear-Admiral  Lowe,  an  officer  of 
over  thirty  years*  service,  who  was  present  as  a  guest,  remarked  on 
coming  to  the  surface  that  he  regarded  the  demonstration  as  'perf ect, 
and  he  added  that  he  thought  that  the  length  of  time  that  the  ship- 
could  remain  under  water  was  limited  only  by  her  capacity  to  carry 
food  for  her  crew.  The  air  in  the  vessel,  he  added,  was  absolutely 
normal  throughout  the  night,  and  he  was  able  to  obtain  several  hours- 
of  natural  sleep  in  spite  of  the  strangeness  of  his  surroundings.  "Not 
once,"  added  the  Admiral,  "did  I  notice  any  sign  of  bad  air,  gas  or 
other  impurities ;  considering  that  we  did  not  draw  on  the  tanks  (of 
compressed  air)  at  all,  I  consider  this  wonderful!"  While  shippings 
was  suffering  in  the  storm  above,  the  Fulton  was  unaffected  by 
the  commotion  of  wind  and  wave.  What  the  Fulton  can  do,  the 
British  boats,  which  are  of  the  same  improved  Holland  design,  caa 
also  accomplish. 
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Whenever  the  subject  of  submarines  is  raised,  sceptics  point  to 
their  alleged  blindness.  At  one  time  there  was  ground  for  the  con- 
tention that  these  craft  cannot  see  beneath  the  water.  The  French 
have  surmounted  this  difficulty  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  what 
is  known  as  the  periscope.  This  remains  on  the  surface  when  the 
vessel  is  submerged  to  any  depth  down  to  about  20  feet,  and  by  a 
svstem  of  mirrors  carries  to  the  officer  below  a  reflection  of  what  is 
occurring  above.  Of  course  since  it  lies  low  this  reflector  has  a  very 
restricted  outlook,  and  it  is  liable  to  be  rendered  misty  if  the  sea  is 
not  very  smooth.  Of  the  utility  of  the  periscope  under  favorable 
conditions  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  has  enabled  several  of  the 
French  submarines  to  operate  with  success  while  remaining  them- 
selves unseen.  As  recently  as  the  5th  of  December  last,  according 
to  the  naval  organ,  "Le  Yacht,"  the  Narval  and  the  Morse  were  in- 
structed to  defend  the  port  of  Cherbourg  against  the  attack  by  night 
of  the  coast  defence  ships  Bouvines  and  Valmy.  Leaving  the  port 
when  the  approach  of  the  big  vessels  was  signalled,  they  went 
beneath  the  water,  ran  out  to  the  incoming  vessels,  torpedoed  them, 
and  then  made  their  presence  known  by  coming  to  the  surface. 
Successes  of  a  like  character  were  achieved  off  Cherbourg  last  month 
(January).  Similar  achievements  were  claimed  during  the  operations 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but,  as  usual,  every  effort  in  this  country  was 
made  to  discredit  the  accuracy  of  the  narratives  which  were  pub- 
lished, though  none  of  the  detractors  indicated  the  object  which  the 
highly  trained  scientific  staff  of  the  French  marine  could  have  in  ex- 
aggerating the  results  attained,  since  it  is  evidently  to  their  country's 
interests  that  any  success  secured  should  not  be  published,  lest  it 
should  lead  other  Powers  to  venture  into  a  field  that  hitherto  our 
neighbors  hav6  had  practically  to  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
detractors  of  the  submarine  have  claimed  that  if  the  periscope 
fulfils  its  mission  even  imperfectly,  it  only  renders  the  task  of  the 
British  in  following  the  French  example  all  the  more  difficult,  since 
the  construction  of  the  apparatus  is  secret,  and,  it  is  admitted,  is  not 
fully  known  to  the  British  Admiralty.  The  belief  that  the  British 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect  is  an  entire  misapprehension. 
The  boats  which  are  being  built  at  Barrow  will  not  be  blind.  On 
this  point  we  have  the  assurance  of  Lieutenant  Dawson,  given  in  the 
course  of  the  paper  already  quoted,  that  each  of  the  British  boats 
will  have  "a  special  arrangement  for  effecting  this  purpose"  (obtain- 
ing a  view  of  the  surface)  "while  enabling  her  to  run  at  a  distance 
below  the  surface  so  that  no  visible  trace  of  her  can  be  seen."  "Such 
an  arrangement,"  he  adds,  "places  this  country  quite  on  a  level  with 
the  French  nation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  may  not  have 
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given  the  same  amount  of  attention  to  submarine  warfare."  Behind 
this  statement  of  the  builder  of  the  British  boats  it  is  impossible  to 
go;  presumably  he  would  not  have  committed  himself  to  such  an 
assurance  unless  he  were  sure  of  his  ability  to  prove  his  assertion 
when  the  time  comes. 

Admiral  Philip  Hichborn,  until  recently  Chief  Constructor  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  has  laid  it  down  that  the  desiderata  in  a  sub- 
marine boat  include:  (a)  speed  as  great  as  that  of  the  fastest  torpedo 
boat;  {b)  very  great  radius  of  action;  (c)  a  means  of  directing  the 
course  by  vision  upon  a  moving  object  while  remaining  beneath  the 
surface ;  (d)  habitability  for  great  lengths  of  time ;  and  {e)  unlimited 
quantities  of  air  for  power  and  for  respiration  by  the  crew.  Since 
none  of  the  new  Holland  boats  were  completed  he  was  only  able  to 
check  these  desiderata  by  the  older  type,  admittedly  imperfect,  and  he 
came  to  the  following  conclusions:  (a)  the  speed  of  ten  knots  (on  the 
surface),  which  he  regarded  as  acceptable  because  the  surface  running 
is  made  only  when  proceeding  to  a  field  of  action,  and  when  out  of 
the  zone  of  practicable  gun-fire;  submerged  speed  seven  knots  for 
fifty  miles  radius  of  action,  eleven  knots  or  more  at  the  expense  of 
radius.  This  was  held  to  be  "unsatisfactory,  but  sufficient  to  be 
formidable  when  operating  from  inshore  against  ships  outside;'^ 
(6)  the  considerable  radius  of  action  on  the  surface  was  considered 
"satisfactory  in  a  small  craft;"  (r)  as  to  control  and  direction  in 
the  vertical  plane,  he  concluded  that  it  was  "perfectly  satisfactory  since 
the  boat  can  be  held  within  a  few  inches  of  any  desired  depth  while 
running,  and  can  be  brought  to  the  surface  and  again  taken  under 
with  exposure  of  the  turret  top  for  only  a  few  seconds;"  (d)  ven- 
tilation was  "perfectly  satisfactory,"  but  {e)  "habitability"  was  un- 
satisfactory on  account  of  the  cramped  spaces,  "but  sufficient"  to  be 
endured  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  while  lying  off  on  picket  duty,  and 
because  her  crew  can  always  be  dry  and  warm,  and  not  suffer  from 
heat  as  do  the  fire-room  force  of  most  naval  craft.  Admiral  Hich- 
born also  held  that  the  armament  was  satisfactory  and  that  the  pro- 
tection was  perfect,  "since  neither  gun-fire  nor  torpedoes  can  reach 
her  when  approaching  to  the  attack  submerged,  and  since  the  chance 
of  her  suffering  from  gun-fire  when  raising  her  turret  a  few  inches 
above  the  surface  for  a  few  seconds  is  reduced  to  a  minimum." 
He  was  further  of  opinion  that  the  Holland's  sea-going  qualities 
were  "perfect,  since  no  sea,  however  heavy,  can  affect  her  when  in 
the  awash  condition  ready  to  dive,  and  when  running  light  she  can 
always  be  dropped  to  the  awash  condition  in  heavy  weather."  Sum- 
marizing his  views  he  stated  that  the  "Holland  type  of  submarine  in  its 
present  development  is  a  large  positive  quantity,  and  there  seems  to  be 
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no  way  of  largely  increasing  it  for  some  years."  In  this  prophecy, 
though  expressed  only  eighteen  months  ago,  this  officer  was  wrong,, 
for  already  the  boats  have  been  given  sight  when  submerged,  as  in- 
dicated by  Lieutenant  Dawson,  while  the  latter  expresses  the  view 
that,  though  the  speed  is  not  great,  progress  is  certain,  and  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  following  significant  parallel:  When  the 
Whitehead  torpedo  was  first  introduced  it  had  a  low  speed,  and, 
generally  speaking,  was  very  uncertain  as  to  its  direction,  depth,, 
and  applied  utility.  Now,  however,  it  is  capable  of  running  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  required  depth  at  a  speed  of  some  thirty-seven 
miles  an  hour  for  a  range  up  to  2,000  yards,  and  hitting  the  point 
aimed  at  with  almost  the  same  precision  as  a  gun.  In  the  same 
manner,  there  is  no  doubt,  the  submarine  boat  will  be  improved,  while 
there  is  a  great  field  for  development  in  connection  with  the  second- 
ary battery. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Admiral  Dewev  is  one  of  the  half-dozen 
officers  of  high  standing  who  have  had  experience  of  war  under 
modern  conditions,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  his  opinion  on  submarines.  Before  the  Congress  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  he  made  a  most  important  statement  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1900,  before  the  newer  boats  had  been  ordered.  He  said, 
according  to  a  report  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  (New  York): 

The  moral  effect,  to  my  mind,  is  infinitely  superior  to  mines  or  torpedoes  or 
anything  of  the  kind.  With  those  craft  moving  under  water'  it  would  wear 
people  out.  With  two  of  those  in  Galveston  all  the  navies  of  the  world  could 
not  blockade  that  place. 

In  reply  to  questions  from  the  Committee  the  Admiral  expressed 
the  opinion  that  such  boats,  skillfully  handled,  would  be  "most  val- 
uable" as  harbor  and  coast  protectors,  and  would  practically  free 
battleships  and  cruisers  from  the  role  of  harbor  defence,  for  offensive 
work  at  sea  and  hostile  shores.  The  moral  effect  of  such  boats  ready 
for  instant  service  in  the  principal  seaports,  he  said,  would  greatly 
conduce  to  the  security  of  those  ports,  and  be  a  potent  deterrent  to 
an  enemy's  fleet ;  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  number  of  these  boats  as 
now  constructed  in  use  in  time  of  peace  for  the  training  of  the  officers 
who  would  have  to  command  and  operate  them  in  time  of  war. 

Referring  to  his  experiences  in  Manila  Bay,  Admiral  Dewey 
stated : 

From  what  I  saw  my  own  belief  is  that  I  could  not,  with  my  squadron, 
fifteen  ships — if  the  enemy  had  had  two  of  those  boats  with  determined 
Americans  on  board — ^have  held  that  bay.    We  would  have  had  to  be  under  way 
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and  would  never  have  known  when  the  blow  was  going  to  strike.  It  would 
have  worn  us  out.  The  human  frame  would  not  have  stood  it.  I  think  so  now, 
as  I  said  before.  Of  course,  submarine  means  with  torpedoes.  Torpedo  boats, 
surface  boats — I  don't  give  much  for  those.  I  hadn't  a  vessel  that  could  have 
got  into  Pasig  River,  and  they  would  have  come  out  dark  nights,  and  we  could 
not  have  seen  them  until  they  were  close  to  us,  and  my  experience  is  that  you 
fire  very  badly  in  those  conditions — I  mean  aim  badly.  And  the  chances  are 
not  very  good.  She  (the  Holland,  when  run  experimentally)  only  came  to  the 
surface  for  ten  seconds.  You  could  not  train  your  guns  on  them.  I  think,  in 
the  interests  of  peace — and  that  is  what  we  all  want — it  would  be  money  well 
spent. 

Several  months  later  the  Admiral  reaffirmed  these  strongly  ex- 
pressed opinions  on  the  use  of  submarines  in  naval  operations. 

Those  who  view  the  subject  without  prejudice  will  agree  that 
Admiral  Dewey  has  adopted  the  right  attitude  towards  these  new 
engines  of  war.  Since  without  our  seeking,  and  in  spite  of  British 
discouragement  and  incredulity,  they  have  forced  their  way  into 
five  of  the  greatest  navies  in  the  world  (for  Russia  and  Italy  are 
building  specimens),  it  behooves  all  the  Powers  not  merely  to  care- 
fully regard  their  future  development,  but  to  familiarize  crews  with 
their  construction,  equipment,  and  management.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  building  a  number  of  these  craft,  and  we  have  every  rea- 
son for  congratulation  at  the  action  which  the  British  Admiralty 
have  taken.  They  have  built  five  boats,  which  are  undoubtedly  of  the 
most  efficient  type  evolved,  and  they  have  entrusted  them  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  to  Captain  Reginald  H.  S.  Bacon,  D.  S.  O.,  an 
officer  with  a  brilliant  record,  who  has  made  this  coming  method  of 
warfare  a  special  study.  Within  the  present  year  he  will  have  ample 
opportunities  of  putting  his  flotilla  to  the  trial.  It  may  be  that  in 
some  particulars  it  will  be  found  that  the  boats  are  far  from  perfect, 
because  the  submarine  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  is  already  very  gen- 
erally agreed,  however,  that  as  defensive  forces  for  a  country  with  a 
number  of  harbors  liable  to  blockade,  they  cannot  fail  to  prove  of 
the  greatest  service.  Admiral  0*Niel,  since  he  made  his  reference 
to  the  submarine  being  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  has  admitted 
that  he  is  already  satisfied  that  these  vessels  are  a  most  important 
development  for  harbor  and  coast  protection.  The  long  runs  which 
have  been  made  by  several  boats  in  an  open  sea  way  in  French  and 
American  waters  give  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  near  future  their 
role  as  an  offensive  force  may  be  -also  amply  established.  Already 
we  have  the  achievement  of  the  Narval  in  May,  1901,  in  traveling  260 
miles  at  sea,  remaining  submerged  for  several  hours,  as  an  indication 
of  the  line  of  development  from  the  purely  defensive  to  the  offensive. 
Probably  in  the  coming  decade  \\t  shall  see  every  sea-going  squadron 
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with  hs  flotilla  of  these  boats,  carried  from  point  to  point  when 
"Cruising  in  a  large  "mother-ship,"  and  dropped  at  convenient  spots 
for  the  training  of  officers  and  men  in  their  use  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  scheme  of  tactics  suited  to  the  part  which  they  will  take  in 
an  attack  on  a  blockaded  fleet  in  port,  or  in  checking  operations  on 
the  part  of  the  blockaded  force  within.     ' 

The  future  is  in  the  lap  of  the  gods,  but  already  the  submarine 
looms  large,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  to  mark  the  limits  of 
its  employment  in  time  of  war.  We  may  not  have  yet  evolved  the 
ideal  warship  of  this  design — that  experiment  in  English  waters  may 
reveal — but  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  past  few  years 
exceeds  in  result  all  the  labored,  though  spasmodic,  effort  of  the 
century  preceding  the  French  infatuation.  We  may  be  on  the  eve 
of  a  naval  revolution  almost  as  momentous  and  as  far-reaching  in  its 
results  as  the  change  from  wood  and  sails  to  the  steel  and  steam  of 
to-day,  so  effectively  typified  in  Portsmouth  harbor  by  Nelson's  old 
flagship  Victory  (flying  still  the  flag  of  the  admiral  in  command  of 
the  port)  and  the  many  modern  ships,  from  gaunt  battleships  to 
swift  devilish  destroyers,  which  are  ever  passing  in  and  out  of  that 
arsenal.  Under  the  influence  of  the  demonstrations  that  have  taken 
place  in  America  and  off  the  French  ports  the  naval  opinion  of  the 
world  has  been  undergoing  a  gradual  change,  and  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  as  the  submarine  now  promises  to  become  a  formidable 
engine  of  war,  and  is  also  an  instrument  of  commerce  like  other  war- 
like material,  its  future  development  along  the  lines  of  the  present 
models  is  certain.  Already  France  possesses  thirty-four  of  these 
craft  of  terrible  import,  vessels  which  may  mean  not  only  a  revolu- 
tion in  naval  construction,  but  a  complete  change  in  existing  tactics. 
Thirteen  more  are  to  be  ordered  this  year.  Italy  is  building  five, 
and  Russia  one.  If  one  can  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times, 
in  a  few  years  the  French  Navy  will  have  not  thirty-four,  but 
probably  ten  times  as  many  submarines  wherewith  to  protect  the 
ports  of  the  Republic,  and  to  lead  attacks  on  our  commerce  maybe; 
in  the  last  resource,  if  bolder  tactics  fail,  carrying  on  a  species  of 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  English  Channel  similar  in  some  measure  to 
the  operations  that  the  Boers  have  pursued  with  so  much  success  in 
South  Africa.  Fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  merchant  ships  that  are  ever 
passing  up  and  down  this  narrow  waterway  fly  the  British  flag.  How 
narrow  the  Channel  is,  and  what  an  admirable  field  it  offers  for  com- 
merce destruction,  the  people  of  this  country  apparently  fail  to  recog- 
nize. There  is  no  route  beyond  a  few  hours'  steaming  of  the  French 
ports.  Dover  and  Calais  are  only  twenty-two  miles  apart;  Ports- 
mouth and  Cherbourg  are  seventy-three ;  Portsmouth  and  Havre  are 
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ninety-one;  and  Plymouth  and  Brest  150.  None  of  these  distances  is- 
beyond  the  steaming  capacity  of  a  submarine.  At  eight  knots  one 
of  these  vessels  could  travel  from  Cherbourg  to  Portsmouth  in  nine- 
hours;  in  other  words,  leaving  the  French  shore  under  average 
weather  conditions  at  dusk,  say  four  o'clock,  it  could  be  off  St. 
Catherine's  shortly  after  midnight,  and  who  shall  say  what  it  might 
not  achieve? — for  from  this  point  it  could  proceed  either  awash  or 
submerged.  Dover  is  even  nearer  our  neighbors,  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  over  three  millions  sterling  are  being  expended  in  a  defended 
harbor.  Plymouth  is  within  less  than  a  day's  run  from  Brest.  These 
figures  illustrate  the  restriction  of  the  Channel  in  these  days  of 
steam,  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  trade  route  in  this, 
narrow  sea  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  submarine  operating  from 
one  or  other  of  the  French  ports.  It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the 
danger  in  which  our  ships  may  be  placed  in  time  of  war,  remember- 
ing that  the  officers  of  these  mosquito  ships  will  run  great  risks  ta 
attain  their  ends.  A  hundred  submarines  let  loose  at  sunset  in  these 
narrow  waters  would  render  existence  on  our  warships  by  no  means 
enviable.  The  field  for  operation  in  the  Mediterranean  is  hardly  less 
favorable  to  these  boats. 

The  French  people  have  long  ago  assimilated  these  possibilities^ 
which  are  responsible  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  submarine 
has  been  welcomed.  Frenchmen  know  that  it  has  come  and  has  come 
to  stay,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  greatest  naval  Power  with  its 
hundred  millions  sterling  invested  in  battleships  and  cruisers,  more- 
or  less  at  the  mercy  of  these  ships,  deadly  in  their  threat  though 
insignificant  in  size,  and  cheap.  It  is  because  this  danger  threatens,, 
if  it  does  not  already  exist,  that  the  British  people  should  watch  with 
keen  interest  the  development  of  this  craft,  and  welcome  every  effort 
made  by  the  authorities  .to  arrive  at  a  true  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems that  it  presents.  The  old  policy  of  refusing  to  admit  that, 
submarines  are  or  can  be  of  any  service  to  a  Power  that  intends  to  pur- 
sue an  offensive-defensive  scheme  when  war  occurs  must  be  aban- 
doned, since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  vessels  will  be  of 
the  greatest  service  for  harbor  and  coast  defence  if  only  on  account 
of  their  moral  influence.  This  has  been  already  proved  by  the  Narval,. 
Morse,  and  Gustave  Zede  in  France,  and  by  the  old  type  of  Holland 
boat  which  has  been  most  thoroughly  tested  in  America.  What 
the  utility  of  the  new  craft  may  be  as  an  offensive  weapon  it  is  still 
early  to  state  definitely,  because  the  results  of  past  experience  cannot 
be  accepted  as  satisfactory  for  or  against  the  British  type  of  boats. 
The  presumption,  however,  is  that  as  the  craft  are  so  small  that  they 
can  be  moved  with  a  battle  fleet  with  the  greatest  ease  on  board  a 
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"mother-ship,"  their  role  in  this  respect  may  be  outlined  by  subsequent 
experiment  beyond  the  possibility  of  criticism.  The  right  line  of  ac- 
tion was  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  to  the  United  States  Navy  when 
he  informed  Congress  that  "well  trained  and  thoroughly  reliable  crews 
are  indispensable  for  submarine  boats,  and  like  all  torpedo  boats  their 
efficiency  will  largely  depend  on  the  nerve,  dash  and  steadfastness 
of  their  personnel'^  This  marks  the  accurate  attitude  towards  the 
submarine  boat  in  its  present  stage— a  desire  to  ascertain  its  powers, 
and  a  recognition  that  this  can  be  done  only  by  detailing  officers  and 
men  to  the  craft,  and  giving  them  every  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment to  test  the  capabilities  of  this  audacious  development  of  naval 
warfare.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  this  is  the  line  of  action  that  the 
British  Admiralty  have  laid  down,  and  this  way  lies  truth  as  opposed 
to  theoretical  condemnation  or  over-appreciation,  both  of  which  are 
fraught  with  danger. 

Archibald  S.  Hurd. 
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THE  DRUMMER  BOY. 


Broad  is  the  beach  and  bare  and  white 

That  round  an  island  lies, 
Bright  are  the  waves  and  ever  bright 

Till  lost  against  the  skies ; 
Or  up  the  reef  before  the  breeze 

The  foaming  billows  pour 
Among  the  drift  of  distant  seas 

Flung  on  that  lonely  shore. 
An  oaken  knoll  of  mainland  met 

This  island  and  its  pines, 
And  there  the  enemy  had  set 

His  camp  in  ordered  lines. 
The  night  across  the  ocean  fled, 

The  noon  crept  o'er  the  hill, 
And  but  a  dull  succession  led 

Of  sleep  and  smoke  and  drill — 

Of  smoke  and  sleep  and  drill. 

Some  guns  and  men  went  straggling  by 

The  outer  beach  one  day, 
While  pickets  watched  with  shaded  eye 

The  inner  coast  and  bav ; 
When  opposite  the  camp  they  stop. 

Enforced  awhile  to  rest, 
Until  the  tardy  sun  shall  drop 

Down  through  the  crimson  West.. 
Across  the  isle  their  guns  they  roll, 

Nor  wish  a  cloud  away. 
Till  straight  abreast  the  tented  knoll 

Where  unsuspicious  lay 
Their  enemies.    And  winds  in  vain 

The  ragged  canvas  shake, 
No  sleeper  turns,  or  turns  again 

To  sleep  and  not  to  wake — 

Not  one  the  winds  awake. 
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The  cannoneers  beneath  the  pines 

Look  eagerly  for  dawn, 
And  wonder  if  the  foe  divines 

The  net  around  him  drawn ; 
Athwart  his  camp-fire's  fitful  glow 

What  sombre  shadows  throng, 
Still  mutely  come  and  hover  low 

The  careless  tents  along. 
The  sergeant  trains  his  guns  aright 

Before  the  flicker  dies, . 
While  faintly  swells  of  pallid  light  • 

Break  over  Eastern  skies. 
With  lanyard  loosely  held  they  wait 

The  word,  nor  with  a  thought 
Of  useless  pity  hesitate. 

So  well  their  trade  was  taught — 

Their  bloody  trade  was  taught. 

Here,  then,  they  watch,  and  there  they  rest 

Until  a  drummer  boy, 
With  mind  by  daily  task  impressed, 

Returns  to  his  employ. 
Reluctantly  he  quits  his  bed. 

Collecting  what  he  dreamed : 
I  thought  I  was  at  home,"  he  said, 
How  glad  and  gay  it  seemed!" 
At  once  they  must  their  usual  round 

About  the  camp  begin, 
At  once  the  arid  hills  are  drowned 

With  military  din ; 
And  ever  as  the  drumming  spread 

That  drowsy  morning  through,  • 
"I  thought  I  was  at  home,"  he  said, 

"I  wish  that  it  were  true — 

That  it  were  only  true." 


The  rattle  loud  of  reveille 

Dispels  each  sleeper's  fear 
For  phantom  joys  that  seem  to  flee, 

Of  ills  that  follow  near ; 
The  tents  disgorge  along  the  height 

A  yawning  group,  nor  loath 
Are  they  to  gibe  some  moody  wight 

Who  answers  by  an  oath. 
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With  brush  and  bough  the  fire  they  nurse, 

It  flares  against  the  hills, 
One  lights  a  pipe,  and  one  a  verse 

Of  rustic  humor  trills — 
The  sergeant  grimly  smiled.    Each  gun 

He  nicely  now  aligns 
Upon  the  throng,  nor  heeds  a  one 

The  wind  among  the  pines — 

The  wind  and  wailing  pines. 

From  out  the  gloom,  with  sudden  glare 

And  crash,  upon  these  souls 
So  blithe  the  shell  came  plunging  where 

They  gathered  'round  the  coals ; 
And  hardly  has  a  moment  sped 

Since  song  and  laugh  were  heard. 
But  now  upon  the  silence  dead 

No  leaf  nor  whisper  stirred. 
Though  oft  they  may  the  roll  repeat, 

There  will  no  answer  come 
From  him  who  on  that  morning  beat 

So  merrily  the  drum. 
He  sleeps  where  oleanders  build 

Each  spring  their  scarlet  dome. 
With  wish  forevermore  fulfilled, 

Since  now  he  is  at  home — 

Forevermore  at  home. 

H.  W.  Closson, 

Colonel,  U.  S,  A, 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF   WHAT 

HAPPENED  IN  MANILA   BA  Y 

AFTER    THE  BATTLE. 


The  troops  that  arrived  on  June  30th,  under  command  of  General" 
Anderson,  established  themselves  in  the  Cavite  arsenal  and  went  to 
drilling.    The  rainy  season  had  begun  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
was  now  in  full  swing. 

It  was  excessively  uncomfortable  on  board  ship,  but  we  in  the 
Petrel  preferred  the  rain  to  the  blazing  weather  we  had  had  before, 
because  it  made  the  air  a  little  cooler  and  drove  away  the  mosqui- 
toes, and  brought  more  breeze ;  but  it  was  not  very  gay  at  the  best. 
We  swung  around  our  anchor  day  after  day,  and  watched  the  rain, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  deck  in  our  bare  feet.  We  had  about 
eighty  rubber  blankets  on  the  ship,  and  we  served  them  out  to  as 
many  men,  for  them  to  sleep  on  on  deck,  because  there  was  not 
breathing  space  enough  for  all  to  sleep  below  in  such  a  heat.  There 
was  always  half  of  one  watch  on  duty  at  night  under  arms,  besides  sev- 
eral sentries ;  they  were  nearly  always  wet. 

Things  seemed  about  as  uncomfortable  as  they  could  be,  but  we 
had  only  to  imagine  how  much  worse  it  would  be  for  the  Army  when 
they  landed  on  shore,  to  become  quite  contented  with  our  lot.  Our 
launches  and  tugs  patrolled  the  bay  at  night,  and  we  kept  a  bright 
lookout.  At  intervals  there  would  come  the  report  that  the  Span- 
iards were  to  make  a  desperate  attack  that  night.  We  always  be- 
lieved these  reports  and  braced  ourselves;  and  night  after  night  we 
strained  our  eyes,  and  sent  the  searchlights  all  over  the  bay.  When 
we  turned  in  we  noted  carefully  where  each  garment  lay,  so  that  we 
might  get  on  deck  quickly.  We  kept  our  papers  and  affairs  in  such 
condition  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  if  we  should  be  killed.  But 
the  attack  never  came,  and  none  of  us  were  killed. 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  second  detachment  of  troops  came  un- 
der command  of  Brigadier  General  Greene.  By  this  time  the  Fili- 
pinos had  fought  their  way  to  a  position  within  range  of  Fort  San 
Antonio,  which  was  at  the  southern  end  of  the  defences  of  Manila. 
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From  this  fort  a  line  of  Spanish  trenches  ran  to  the  east  about  one 
thousand  yards  to  a  sort  of  Httle  wooden  fort,  where  troops  could 
rally,  called  block-house  number  fourteen.  From  this  block-house 
the  Spanish  trenches  ran  northeast  to  block-house  number  thirteen^ 
then  north,  and  so  completely  around  the  city  of  Manila,  until  they 
reached  the  bay.  Two  days  after  his  arrival,  General  Greene  began 
the  daring  task  of  landing  his  force  in  open  boats  within  range  of 
the  artillery  of  the  enemy  in  Fort  San  Antonio.  It  took  him  three 
days  to  land  his  force,  which  consisted  of  about  four  thousand  men. 

The  transports  that  brought  his  command  were  first  moved  to  a  po- 
sition beyond  the  range  of  the  Spanish  artillery ;  and  from  these  trans- 
ports his  men  were  taken  ashore  in  large  "cascos,"  barges  which  held 
about  two  hundred  men  each.  A  casco  would  go  alongside  a  trans- 
port, and  about  two  companies  would  get  into  it  with  ammunition,, 
equipments  and  provisions ;  then  a  naval  launch,  or  a  tug  taken  from 
the  Spaniards,  would  tow  it  to  the  eastward  toward  the  beach. 
It  was  a  dispiriting  thing  to  see  one  of  those  brown-colored  cascos 
filled  with  men  clothed  in  dark  brown  trousers,  blue  shirts  and  brown 
hats,  the  brims  of  the  hats  pulled  down,  being  towed  very  slowly 
towards  the  beach  under  a  dark  gray  sky  and  over  a  miserable  choppy 
sea,  the  rain  pouring  down  on  them  incessantly.  We  could  see  the 
cascos  start  towards  the  beach,  and  then  we  lost  sight  of  them  in 
the  gloom. 

My  brother-in-law,  Captain  Harper,  was  on  the  staff  of  General 
Greene  and  I  loaned  him  a  pair  of  rubber  boots;  he  told  me  after- 
wards that  he  was  considered  an  aristocrat  because  he  had  rubber 
boots.  He  told  me  that  the  cascos  were  towed  ashore  as  nearly  at 
high  tide  as  possible,  and  that  the  men  would  jump  into  the  water 
as  soon  as  the  cascos  touched  bottom,  and  would  run  ashore  and 
establish  a  kind  of  rough  camp,  and  return  afterwards,  when  the  tide 
had  fallen,  to  get  their  provisions  and  equipments  out  of  the  cascos. 
In  three  days  General  Greene  got  all  his  people  ashore  and  established 
Camp  Dewey.  It  rained  almost  all  the  time.  The  ground  was  very 
soft  and  became  a  thick  black  mud.  The  soldiers  had  tents  to  cover 
them  overhead,  and  they  made  a  kind  of  floor  for  each  tent  from  the 
limbs  of  trees ;  so  that,  although  they  were  wet  all  the  time,  they  did 
not  sleep  absolutely  in  the  mud.  Harper  told  me  they  worked  with 
enthusiasm  and  good  humor,  in  spite  of  the  heat  and  the  thick  clothes 
and  the  rain. 

General  Anderson's  brigade  was  moved  from  Cavite  soon  after- 
wards and  this  made  the  force  on  shore  about  six  thousand  men. 

On  July  30th  the  third  detachment  arrived  under  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.    They  were  quickly  landed  and  formed  along  to  the 
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right  of  General  Greene,  General  Anderson  taking  charge  of  the  bri- 
gades of  Generals  Greene  and  MacArthur  as  Division  Commander. 
The  force  on  shore  was  now  about  ten  thousand  Americans,  besides 
the  Filipinos,  whose  numbers  were  uncertain. 

The  people  in  the  fleet  did  not  have  very  much  to  do  except  to 
speculate  on  what  was  happening  and  what  was  going  to  happen. 
Our  news  from  the  outside  world  was  extremely  meagre  and  came 
only  in  letters  and  newspapers  that  were  always  more  than  a  month 
old,  and  in  copies  of  telegrams  received  from  Hong  Kong  which 
some  friends  of  ours  would  send  down  by  mail.  Most  of  our  mail 
that  came  from  the  United  States  came  in  the  steamers  that  had 
been  chartered  by  the  army  to  bring  the  soldiers ;  and  our  mail  from 
Hong  Kong  came  by  the  Zafiro,  or  by  some  foreign  man-of-war. 
We  did  not  see  much  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  bay  or  go  anywhere 
because  the  rain  was  falling  most  of  the  time,  and  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing, and  the  water  was  very  rough.  Almost  the  only  thing  that  we 
could  see  from  deck  was  the  gray  sky,  the  gray  water,  the  rain,  the 
dim  and  distant  buildings  of  Manila,  the  near  buildings  of  the  ar- 
senal, and  the  low  line  of  ground  to  the  east,  where  the  army  was 
landing.  Occasionally,  we  could  see  a  casco  filled  with  wet  soldiers, 
packed  like  cigars,  being  towed  towards  their  landing  place. 

About  the  middle  of  July  it  seemed  to  some  of  us  that  matters 
were  becoming  complicated,  and  that  Admiral  Dewey  was  getting 
into  a  difficult  position ;  and  I  heard  several  prophecies  that  he  would 
lose  his  reputation  where  he  made  it — in  Manila  Bay. 

We  seemed  to  have  trouble  with  three  distinct  classes  of  people — 
the  Spaniards,  the  Filipinos  and  a  foreign  fleet. 

Regarding  the  Spaniards,  we  had  taken  Manila  Bay,  and  our  can- 
non dominated  the  city,  but  we  did  not  have  enough  men  to  land  and 
take  charge  of  the  city.  We  did  not  know  what  the  Spaniards  in 
Manila  were  going  to  do,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  would  do  what  they  ought  to  do, — that  is  attack  our  fleet  at 
night  with  torpedo  boats,  regular  or  improvised.  Then  we  had 
information  that  Admiral  Camara's  fleet  was  coming  from  Spain. 
The  accounts  that  came  about  this  fleet  were  very  vague;  but  we 
knew  that  there  was  one  battleship  in  it,  the  Pelayo,  which  was  more 
powerful  than  any  ship  we  had,  and  we  knew  that  the  result  of  a 
battle  between  our  ships,  which  had  no  armor,  and  that  battleship 
assisted  by  the  other  ships  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  would  be  extremely 
doubtful.  We  knew  that  the  battle  would  not  be  like  the  battle  of 
the  First  of  May.  The  Charleston  had  arrived  about  the  First  of 
July,  and  she  had  a  good  battery,  but  no  armor.    We  were  expecting 
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the  monitor  Monterey,  but  we  did  not  know  whether  the  Monterey 
or  the  Pelayo  would  get  to  Manila  the  first;  and  even  if  the  Mon- 
terey got  there  first,  the  result  of  a  fight  between  her  and  the  Pelayo 
would  be  very  doubtful.  We  in  the  Petrel  had  many  arguments 
about  the  result  of  such  a  fight.  The  advocates  of  the  monitor  sys- 
tem insisted  on  the  difficulty  of  hitting  the  low  monitor,  and  the 
advocates  of  the  battleship  system  insisted  that,  unless  the  fight  took 
place  in  very  smooth  water,  the  quick  rolling  of  the  monitor  would 
prevent  her  from  hitting  anything  except  the  sea.  Admiral  Dewey 
was  expecting  news  of  the  Pelayo  from  one  day  to  another,  but  he 
could  not  make  any  definite  plans  in  regard  to  meeting  her,  until  he 
knew  about  the  Monterey. 

Regarding  the  Filipinos,  the  difficulties  with  them  arose  from  the 
fact  that  though  the  Admiral  had  managed  so  that  the  Filipinos 
fought  for  him  and  fought  splendidly,  he  had  g^ven  them  a  good 
deal  of  ammunition,  and  so  had  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  enemies  to 
«ay,  in  case  the  Filipinos  became  hostile,  that  he  had  given  them 
the  weapons  with  which  to  fight  the  Americans.  Up  to  the  time 
that  the  army  arrived  the  Filipinos,  under  his  skillful  management, 
had  fought  with  enthusiasm  and  said  "Americanos  amigos,"  and  had 
done  a  world  of  good  for  us.  They  had  fought  their  way  all  around 
Manila  Bay  by  the  time  the  army  got  there,  had  cut  off  the  water 
supply  from  the  city  by  taking  the  waterworks,  so  that  the  people 
in  Manila  were  dependent  on  rain  water,  and  had  also  cut  off  all  sup- 
plies of  food.  And  they  had  made  a  line  of  entrenchments  only  a 
thousand  yards  south  of  Fort  San  Antonio,  the  southernmost  de- 
fense of  Manila,  so  that  when  the  army  came,  the  army  w^as  enabled 
to  land  in  open  boats  without  firing  a  shot.  Admiral  Dewey  wished 
to  take  Manila  without  bloodshed,  without  hardship  to  the  women 
and  children,  and  with  as  little  derangement  as  possible  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  living  there,  and  it  was  very  necessary  to  the  fulfillment 
of  his  plans  that  the  Filipinos  should  be  kept  in  good  humor. 

But  there  began  to  be  trouble  with  them  in  two  ways.  The  first 
trouble  was  that  they  began  to  show  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  they  should  be  rewarded.  For  instance,  on  the  24th  of 
May  Aguinaldo,  while  at  Cavite,  had  published  a  proclamation  which, 
while  published  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  proper  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  as  exacted  by  Dewey,  gave  the  Filipinos  the  im- 
pression, certainly  intentional,  that  the  Americans  were  fighting  sim- 
ply to  liberate  the  Filipinos  from  the  Spaniards.  He  also  made  two 
other  proclamations  on  that  day.  One  proclamation  justified  his 
return  to  the  Philippines,  giving  the  reason  that  the  Spaniards  had 
not  fulfilled  their  agreement  made  with  him  when  he  consented  to 
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^o  away;  and  the  other  proclamation  contained  three  decrees,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  '*dictatorial  government,"  meaning  his  own. 
On  June  18th,  he  issued  another  proclamation  in  which  he  spoke  of 
his  government  as  working  for  the  independence  of  the  Filipinos,  and 
•on  June  23d  he  issued  another  proclamation  entitled  "A  message  from 
the  President  of  the  Philippine  Revolution."  All  of  these  proclama- 
tions were  signed  with  his  name  only.  We  were  all  aware  of  these 
proclamations.  W^  knew  that  the  United  States  had  not  yet  de- 
•cided  whether  or  not  it  wanted  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  we  also 
knew  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  raise  any  question  about  it  with  the 
Filipinos  at  this  time,  because  it  would  discourage  them.  If  the 
United  States  wanted  the  Philippines  it  had  the  right  to  take  them, 
;and  afterwards  to  give  such  rewards  as  it  found  just  to  Aguinaldo  and 
the  Filipinos.  But  while  it  would  have  been  foolish  to  discourage  the 
Filipinos  just  then,  it  would  have  been  equally  foolish  to  say — or  to 
suppose — that  the  United  States  was  in  duty  bound  to  give  Manila  to 
the  Filipinos,  or  rather  to  the  dominant  tribe,  the  Tagals.  The  United 
States  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  had  risked  a  great  many 
lives  and  ships  in  taking  Manila,  and  had  exactly  the  same  right  to 
Manila  that  every  government  in  the  world  has  to  its  territory. 

We  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Filipinos  had  done  splendid  work 
and  should  be  adequately  rewarded,  but  the  Americans  had  done 
very  much  more  than  the  Filipinos  in  bringing  about  the  state  of 
affairs  that  then  existed.  For  hundreds  of  years  the  Filipinos  had 
been  fighting  the  Spaniards  but  had  made  little  headway;  and  in 
1896,  only  two  years  before,  the  Filipino  insurrection  had  utterly 
■collapsed.  Their  success  in  1898,  great  as  it  was,  was  made  possible 
only  by  our  previous  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet;  and  yet  the 
poor  Filipinos  seemed  really  to  think  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  give  them  everything  which  it  had  expended  so  much 
money,  and  risked  so  many  lives  and  ships  to  get. 

The  difficulty  of  handling  the  Filipinos  became  greater  when  the 
-American  army  came.  The  army  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Filipinos  much  more  closely  than  we  were,  so  that  friction  between 
them  and  the  Filipinos  was  more  -easily  brought  about  than  between 
us  and  the  Filipinos,  and  the  difficulty  increased  as  the  size  of  the 
American  camp  increased.  A  very  critical  stage  was  reached  when 
-  it  became  necessary  for  the  Americans  to  occupy  certain  trenches  near 
Fort  Antonio  held  by  the  Filipinos ;  but  a  fine  combination  of  tact 
and  determination,  and  clear  representations  that  our  modern  ar- 
tillery would  be  more  effective  than  the  Filipinos'  antiquated  artillery 
carried  us  safely  through. 

So  in  addition  to  our  troubles  with  the  Spaniards  we  had  also 
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our  troubles  with  the  Filipinos.  We  knew  that  the  Powers  of  Europe 
were  not  at  all  sure  yet  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  intervene  ta 
prevent  the  United  States  from  taking  the  Philippines.  We  knew 
that  they  would  be  very  much  more  likely  to  intervene,  if  we  made 
any  mistakes,  or  got  into  any  trouble  with  the  Filipinos  or  with  any 
other  nation,  than  if  we  were  successful  in  everything;  consequently 
it  was  very  desirable  to  us  that  everything  should  run  smoothly.  We 
knew  that  some  of  the  Foreign  Powers  were  watching  us  very 
closely,  and  we  knew  that  a  prince  had  said  to  Consul  Goodnow  in 
Shanghai,  "The  Powers  will  not  permit  you  to  keep  the  Philippines." 

It  was  clear  to  us,  therefore,  that  Admiral  Dewey  had  his  hands 
very  full,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  viewed  with  much  anxiety 
the  strange  actions  of  a  foreign  fleet  in  the  bay.  We  were  holding 
an  effective  blockade  of  Manila  Bay  and  were  a  recognized  belligerent. 
Therefore,  by  all  the  rules  of  war  and  military  courtesy,  Manila  Bay 
was  ours,  and  Admiral  Dewey  had  the  war  right  and  duty  to  do 
everything  in  the  bay  that  he  thought  necessary  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  One  thing  was  the  boarding  of  every  vessel^ 
war  vessel  or  merchant  vessel  that  came  into  the  harbor.  What  was 
our  astonishment  on  hearing  that  the  Admiral  of  the  foreign  fleet 
objected  to  his  ships  being  boarded,  and  that  he  had  a  Council  of 
War  on  board  his  flagship  at  which  the  Captains  of  the  warships  of 
the  various  neutral  nations  were  present,  at  which  he  proposed  the 
question  to  each  one,  **Would  you  permit  your  vessel  to  be  searched 
by  a  foreign  man-of-war?"  K  Lieutenant  of  the  British  ship  Immor- 
talite  told  me  that  Captain  Sir  Edward  Chichester,  the  Captain  of  the 
Immortalite,  was  the  first  one  to  whom  this  question  was  addressed, 
and  he  answered  that  he  was  not  the  junior  at  the  table,  and  there- 
fore he  would  not  answer  first.  The  officers  answered  afterwards  in 
the  inverse  order  of  their  rank,  each  one,  including  Chichester,  saying 
"No."  Then  Chichester  said,  "It  is  not  a  question  of  being  searched, 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  being  boarded  on  coming  into  a  blockaded 
harbor  in  time  of  war  by  the  Admiral  of  the  blockading  fleet.  The 
Admiral  has  a  perfect  right  to  board  all  neutral  men-of-war."  And 
he  opened  an  official  book  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  his 
ship,  from  which  he  read  his  authority  for  this  statement. 

Then  it  was  very  confusing,  when  we  were  using  our  seachlights 
at  night  to  have  the  foreign  fleet  use  their  searchlights  at  the  same  time. 
That  thev  knew  that  their  relations  with  the  Americans  were  strained, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  told  us  later  by  one  of  their  officers  that,  on  one 
occasion  one  of  their  ships  which  had  been  outside  for  a  short  time, 
came  into  the  bay  cleared  for  action.  But  perhaps  the  thing  that 
caused  us  the  most  surprise  was  one  of  their  ships  preventing  Aguin- 
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aldo  from  taking  Isla  Grande  in  Subig  Bay.  Admiral  Dewey  then 
sent  the  Raleigh  and  Concord  to  take  it.  It  was  reported  in  the  bay 
that  the  foreign  Admiral  endeavored  to  get  Admiral  Dewey  to  commit 
himself  in  regard  to  the  Filipinos  then  by  asking  him,  with  relation 
to  this  incident,  whether  or  not  he  recognized  the  Filipino  flag. 

The  reason  for  the  actions  of  the  foreign  fleet  was  a  point  much 
debated  with  us  in  the  Petrel.  One  side  held  that  they  were  not 
really  trying  to  make  things  difficult  for  the  Americans,  but  that, 
from  long  habit,  they  had  come  to  regard  Americans  as  of  small  ac- 
count and  were  simply  acting  thoughtlessly.  , 

This  side  had  a  very  strong  case,  for  Europeans  did  not  then 
have  much  respect  for  Americans,  as  a  naval  people  or  as  a  nation. 
This  may  seem  a  strong  statement;  but  for  years,  American  officers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  had  been  smarting  under  the  light  way  in 
which  they  and  the  United  States  were  regarded  by  Europeans.  It 
was  not  that  we  were  treated  with  positive  discourtesy  by  European 
officers  and  European  people,  but  that  we  were  patronized.  Most 
Europeans  had  no  adequate  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  United 
States;  and  even  those  who  did,  regarded  the  United  States  as  a 
collection  of  separate  States,  held  together  very  loosely  in  a  sort  of 
confederation,  without  any  real  national  organization,  and  therefore 
without  any  national  strength.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  see  our 
miserable  ships  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  being  used  from 
childhood  to  the  idea  that  a  warship  represents  her  country,  and 
that,  therefore,  one  can  tell  from  a  warship  what  kind  of  a  country 
she  belongs  to,  they  had  come  to- the  conclusion  that  the  United  States 
and  her  people,  while  industrious,  moral  and  rich  in  a  material  sense, 
were  not  people  who  belonged  in  the  polite  society  of  nations.  And 
we  knew  that  for  years  in  European  courts,  American  Ministers  were 
not  expected  to  act  like  the  Ministers  and  Ambassadors  of  European 
countries;  and  that  some  European  courts  had  instructed  their  Min- 
isters and  Ambassadors  to  tolerate  certain  rudenesses  in  American 
Ministers  which  they  would  not  tolerate  in  other  Ministers. 

An  illustration  of  what  I  have  just  said  about  the  way  in  which 
foreign  officers  regarded  us  may  be  given  by  relating  one  experi- 
ence I  had  with  them.  Some  officers  of  the  nation  just  spoken  of 
dined  with  us  in  the  wardroom  of  the  Petrel  a  few  months  ]>efore  in 
Hong  Kong.  As  the  executive  officer  was  on  shore,  I  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  I  had  one  foreign  officer  on  my  right  and  another  on 
my  left.  These  officers  spoke  English  very  well  and  were  very  highly 
educated  and  interesting  men.  One  of  them  was  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  man,  and  was  not  a  man  of  common  origin,  but  the  reverse. 
Yet  these  two  officers  would  talk  with  me  in  English  and  then  talk 
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across  my  face  in  their  own  language,  knowing  I  did  not  understand 
it.  There  is  no  question  whatever  that  these  officers  knew  perfectly 
well  that  this  was  extremely  rude,  and  that  they  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  doing  such  a  thing  to  an  officer  of  a  European  power. 
I  let  them  see  before  they  left  that  I  knew  it  was  rude ;  but  it  was  not 
easy  to  do  this  to  guests,  without  being  rude  myself. 

Two  other  incidents  had  occurred  not  very  long  before,  that 
showed,  not  ill-feeling  against  America,  but  forgetfulness  about  her. 
One  incident  happened  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  other  in  Nagasaki; 
both  on  board  European  warships  and  at  dinner.  In  each  case 
several  nations  were  represented  by  naval  officers ;  and  the  sovereigns 
of  these  nations  were  toasted  during  the  dinner.  The  custom 
is  that  sovereign^  are  toasted,  not  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  because 
all  sovereigns  are  equal  in  rank^  but  in  the  order  of  the  rank  of 
their  senior  representatives  at  the  table.  Now  at  both  of  these  din- 
ners  the  senior  American  officer  ranked  above  some  of  the  senior  offi- 
cers of  other  nations  present;  and  yet  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  toasted  last.  The  senior  American  officer  brought  the 
fact  afterwards  to  the  notice  of  the  host  in  each  case  and  received  an 
apology,  showing  that  the  act  had  not  been  intentionally  discourte- 
ous but  was  simply  thoughtless,  which  was  most  exasperating.  The 
fact  is,  that  until  the  Spanish-American  war,  Americans,  as  a  nation,, 
hardly  existed  in  the  thoughts  of  Europeans. 

The  other  side  insisted  that  the  foreign  fleet  were  really  trying 
to  exasperate  Admiral  Dewey  into  committing  some  indignant  act 
which  would  put  him  in  the  wrong,  and  stir  up  a  hostile  feeling 
against  him  among  the  other  men-of-war  in  the  harbor;  that,  as 
one  of  them  expressed  it,  "they  were  putting  stumbling  blocks  for 
him  to  trip  over."  They  quoted  the  remark  of  a  royal  naval  officer 
of  that  country  to  Consul  Goodnow  in  Shanghai,  that  the  Powers 
would  not  permit  the  United  States  to  keep  the  Philippines,  and 
pointed  out  that  it  was  currently  believed  that  his  country  wanted 
larger  trade  in  Asia  and  better  means  of  influence.  They  asserted 
that  she  was  entering  into  competition  in  trade  in  Asia,  but  was 
handicapped  by  having  no  land  there;  and  that  it  would  be  very 
unfortunate  for  her  trade  if  the  United  States  should  get  the  Philip- 
pines, because  the  United  States  would  then  have  a  base  that  would 
help  immensely  American  trade  and  influence.  His  country  was 
known  to  be  very  ambitious.  She  had  stood  before  the  world  for  . 
many  years  as  the  nation  that  had  made  greater  advances  in  music, 
mathematics,  physical  science  and  military  science  than  any  other 
nation.  She  was  said  to  combine  more  than  any  other  nation  the 
qualities  of  profound  thought,  inventiveness,  thoroughness,  courage 
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and  physical  health.  Within  the  last  few  years  she  had  turned  her- 
self towards  naval  matters,  and  had  there  shown  the  ability  that  she 
had  shown  in  all  other  things  she  had  tried.  But  it  was  said  that  her 
territory  was  too  small  to  support  her  people,  that  it  was  desirable  for 
her  that  her  trade  should  grow ;  and  that  she  did  not  want  any  more 
competition  in  Asian  trade  than  she  already  had. 

At  the  time  I  left  the  Petrel  this  argument  as  to  whether  the 
actions  of  the  foreign  fleet  were  intentionally  or  unintentionally  an- 
noying had  not  been  settled.  But  inasmuch  as  they  professed  to  be 
friendly,  most  of  us  felt  quite  sure  that  they  had  no  intention  of  being 
annoying,  and  that  their  actions  were  really  dictated  by  the  kindest 
feelings. 

I  remember  that  Admiral  Dewey  came  alongside  of  the  Petrel 
one  forenoon,  and  seeing  Commander  Wood  standing  on  the  poop, 
said  with  that  manner  which  suggests  a  gentleman  asking  a  lady  for 
a  dance,  "Good  morning.  Wood,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would 
come  ashore  to  the  arsenal  with  me  and  take  a  walk."  The  Captain 
got  into  the  Admiral's  barge,  and  they  went  together  to  the  arsenal. 
Not  very  long  afterwards  they  came  back,  and  the  Admiral  came  on 
board  with  the  Captain  and  took  lunch  in  the  cabin.  Later,  he  sat 
on  the  poop  and  some  of  us  talked  at  intervals  with  him.  Of  course 
we  observed  him  somewhat  anxiously,  but  he  seemed  to  have  nothing 
whatever  on  his  mind,  and  talked  with  us  about  anything;  Captain 
Wood,  however,  seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind. 

The.  Admiral  returned  to  his  flagship  about  four  o'clock,  and 
the  Captain  walked  up  and  down  the  starboard  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck for  a  long  time,  and  seemed  in  some  anxiety.  He  did  not  tell 
us  what  Admiral  Dewey  had  told  him,  but  gradually  during  the 
next  few  months  we  came  to  think  that  what  had  happened  was 
something  like  this, — whether  it  is  exactly  what  happened  or  not  I 
do  not  know: — that  Admiral  Dewey  had  told  him  that  the  actions  of 
the  foreign  fleet  had  been  such  that  he  could  no  longer  overlook 
them,  but  that  he  knew  it  was  very  dangerous  to  rebuke  them  be- 
cause the  two  fleets  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  each  other.  So  he 
had  told  Brumby,  his  flag  lieutenant,  to  take  a  verbal  message  to  the 
foreign  Admiral,  representing  the  case  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  eyes 
of  both  international  law  and  military  courtesy.  He  knew  he  could 
trust  Brumby  with  such  a  delicate  task^  because  he  had  explained 
matters  to  Brumby  exactly,  and  Brumby  had  plenty  of  nerve,  com- 
bined with  a  very  soft  voice,  and  a  very  gentle  manner. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  power  of  making  war  to  Congress; 
but  sometimes  it  rests  in  the  hand  of  a  naval  officer. 
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About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  July,  while  a 
miserable  slow  rain  was  coming  down,  we  were  startled  by  a  r-r-r-r-t 
r-r-r-r-r-t,  followed  by  the  loud  firing  of  musketry  and  the  booming 
of  field  guns.  We  instantly  knew  that  this  was  an  attack  of  the 
Spaniards  on  General  Greene.  In  a  few  seconds  we  heard  this  added 
to  by  what  was  evidently  a  volley  of  musketry ;  then  another  and  an- 
other ;  and  we  knew  that  this  was  Greene,  replying. 

We  went  on  deck,  and  huddled  together  under  the  awning,  and 
watched  the  numberless  little  flashes  of  fire,  and  listened  to  the 
r-r-r-r-r-t,  r-r-r-r-r-t  of  the  Nordenfeldts  and  the  rattle  of  the  mus- 
ketry, and  the  booming  of  the  field  guns.  Things  looked  bad.  We 
said  to  ourselves  that  the  Spaniards  had  at  last  mustered  up  enough 
initiative  to  make  an  offensive  attack,  and  that  they  had  simply 
pounced  upon  General  Greene  with  his  four  thousand  men,  and  his 
barefooted  allies,  and  surprised  them  in  their  trenches.  The  noise 
and  the  flashes  kept  up  sharply  for  an  hour  and  then  gradually  died 
away.  What  had  happened  as  a  result  we  could  not  tell;  but  that 
something  important  had  happened  we  felt  sure,  and  we  went  to  bed 
with  anxious  hearts.  As  I  stretched  myself  out  on  my  comfortable 
bunk  in  my  room,  so  dry  and  safe,  I  saw  with  my  mind's  ^eye  hun- 
dreds of  our  soldiers  retreating  in  the  darkness,  in  the  rain  and  the 
wind,  through  unknown  swamps,  pursued  by  thousands  of  Spanish 
soldiers  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground;  and  I  said  to  myself 
that  there  would  be  no  escape  for  our  soldiers,  because  they  were  in 
the  enemy's  country,  fleeing  and  outnumbered. 

The  next  day  we  could  not  find  out  what  had  happened,  until 
some  time  in  the  afternoon ;  and  then  we  found  to  our  joy  that  the 
Americans  still  held  their  trenches,  and  that  only  a  few  had  been 
killed  and  wounded.  We  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
firing,  the  Spaniards  had  not  advanced  beyond  their  own  entrench- 
ments, but  had  been  content  to  lie  behind  them  and  fire.  We  looked 
over  towards  the  Americans'  position,  but  could  not  see  anything 
definite.  We  could  dimly  make  out,  through  the  air  full  of  rain,  the 
outlines  of  Fort  San  Antonio,  the  extreme  southwestern  point  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spaniards.  We  could  also  make  out,  about  one  thou- 
sand yards  south  of  Fort  San  Antonio,  a  large  wooden  house  which 
was  called  "the  convent"  by  the  Americans,  and  we  knew  that  General 
Greene's  left  was  immediately  beyond  this  convent,  behind  trenches 
which  the  Americans  themselves  had  made. 

■ 

That  night  almost  exactly  at  nine  o'clock,  the  firing  began,  ex- 
actly as  it  had  the  night  before,  except  that  there  was  not  so  much 
of  it.  We  found  afterwards  that  the  Americans  did  not  reply  much, 
because  they  did  not  wish  to  waste  their  ammunition  and  they  knew 
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there  would  be  no  use  in  firing  it  away,  unless  the  Spaniards  ad- 
vanced. Of  course  the  Americans  w^ere  at  a  great  disadvantage  with 
the  Spaniards  in  the  matter  of  ammunition,  because  the  Spaniards 
had  millions  of  rounds  in  Manila,  whereas  the  Americans  were  very 
scantily  supplied.  Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  concentrated  in  the  foresight  of  Congress,  the  prayers 
of  the  army  to  be  allowed  enough  money  to  prepare  for  war  had 
"been  refused,  and  so  the  army  was  not  prepared  for  war. 

The  next  evening  there  was  the  same  kind  of  a  fight  in  the  same 
place,  and  at  the  same  time.  This  night  we  looked  at  the  fireworks 
and  heard  the  noise  with  much  interest,  but  no  anxiety. 

The  next  day  was  August  4th,  a  day  we  shall  always  remember, 
because  the  monitor  Monterey  arrived.  Until  this  day,  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  had  been  much  nearer  helplessness  regarding  both  the 
foreign  fleet  and  the  Spaniards  than  was  ordinarily  supposed.  We 
Tiad  not  a  single  armor-clad  in  the  fleet,  while  the  Spaniards  had 
four  splendid  9.2-inch  breech-loading  rifles  on  shore  and  Dewey  did 
not  feel  justified  in  risking  unarmored  ships  against  such  guns,' 
except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.  During  the  time  in  which  Gen- 
eral Greene  had  been  lying  entrenched  only  a  thousand  yards  south 
of  Fort  San  Antonio,  one  of  our  ships  had  always  supported  him, 
lying  close  in,  to  be  ready  to  bombard  Fort  San  Antonio,  and  enfilade 
the  Spanish  trenches  that  ran  perpendicular  to  the  beach  towards 
the  east  from  the  fort.  But  this  ship  was  not  to  fire,  unless  Greene 
was  in  absolute  need ;  because  she  was  less  than  four  thousand  yards 
from  the  southern  9.2-inch  gun  of  Manila,  and  the  Spaniards  at  that 
gun  could  easily  have  gotten  her  exact  range  and  direction.  So,  if 
she  had  attempted  to  bombard  the  fort,  when  the  fort  was  firing  on 
Greene,  this  gun  could  certainly  have  hit  her,  because  the  ship  would 
have  had  to  use  her  searchlights  on  the  fort  in  order  to  be  able  to 
fire  at  it  effectively  and  would  therefore  have  illuminated  herself. 
Now  one  of  those  9.2-inch  shell  hitting  an  unarmored  ship  would 
have  done  frightful  damage  to  her. 

During  all  the  time  between  the  ist  of  May  and  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust w^e  had  known  that  we  should  have  to  take  Manila.  We  knew 
that  there  were  a  great  many  guns  in  Manila,  and  we  heard  it  re- 
peated from  time  to  time  that  the  Spaniards  were  throwing  up  addi- 
tional fortifications,  and  bringing  in  additional  guns  from  the  coun- 
try. We  knew  that  the  insurgents  had  surrounded  the  city,  and  had 
cut  off  the  water  supply  by  seizing  the  waterworks  outside  the  town ; 
and  we  knew  that  our  fleet  dominated  the  city  and  controlled  the 
approach  by  water.  Therefore,  we  knew  that,  if  we  were  not  inter- 
fered with  by  the  foreign  fleet  we  could,  in  the  end,  take  Manila  by 
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a  joint  sea  and  land  attack,  but  that  the  Spaniards  could  make  us  pay 
very  dearly  for  it.  We  said  to  ourselves  that,  when  the  time  came, 
they  would  not  care  how  many  buildings  we  knocked  down  because- 
the  buildings  were  going  to  belong  to  us,  and  their  non-combatants 
and  infantry  could  very  easily  get  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  only 
thing  the  Spaniards  would  have  to  do,  would  be  simply  to  man  their 
numerous  guns,  and  fire  at  our  unarmored  ships,  and  take  their 
revenge  by  doing  a  lot  of  damage  to  us,  and  letting  us  do  a  lot  of  dam- 
age to  the  city.  When  they  got  tired  they  would  simply  surrender. 
We  knew  that  the  number  of  projectiles  that  they  could  lire  at  us 
would  be  greater  than  on  the  First  of  Alay;  not  only  because  there 
were  more  guns  available,  but  because  these  guns  being  well  separated 
from  each  other  and  in  well-protected  positions,  the  gunners  would 
be  safe  from  being  drowned  or  burned  to  death,  and  could  fire  the 
guns  with  greater  coolness,  and  therefore  with  greater  accuracy  and 
speed. 

But  when  we  saw  the  Monterey  steam  into  the  bay  with  two 
magnificent  12-inch  guns  and  two  lo-inch  guns,  which  were  more 
powerful  than  anything  the  Spaniards  had,  and  with  only  two  turrets 
that  could  be  hit,  so  that  she  could  lie  right  in  front  of  the  city  and 
let  the  Spaniards  shoot  at  her  almost  indefinitely,  we  felt  that  our 
time  of  acute  anxiety  was  past. 

That  night  there  was  the  usual  nine  o'clock  fight  in  front  of 
Fort  San  Antonio,  and  the  next  night,  but  that  was  the  last.  General 
MacArthur  had  arrived  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  we  heard  that  the 
Astor  battery  landed  a  couple  of  days  afterwards.  The  weather  was 
very  squally,  and  it  was  not  until  the  8th  of  August  that  General 
MacArthur  got  his  brigade  ashore.  His  brigade  was  put  on  the  right 
of  General  Greene's,  and  General  Anderson  took  command  of  both 
as  a  division. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  we  heard  that  there  was  some  sort  of  ne- 
gotiation going  on  between  Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Merritt  on 
our  side,  and  the  Captain-General  on  the  other  side.  Exactly  what 
it  was  we  did  not  know  at  the  time,  but  we  saw  the  foreign  ships 
leave  their  anchorage  near  the  city,  and  get  out  of  the  way.  Many 
small  vessels  came  out  of  the  river,  filled  with  neutrals,  and  we  heard 
that  we  should  attack  on  the  9th.  We  did  not  attack  on  the  9th,  how- 
ever, and  we  found  afterwards  that  Admiral  Dewey  and  General 
Merritt  had  simply  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  pointed 
out  that  it  would  be  foolish  and  cruel  of  the  Captain-General  to  ex- 
pose the  people  of  the  city  to  bombardment.  The  Captain-General  had 
replied,  asking  permission   to  communicate  with  his   government,. 
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but  Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Merritt  had  declined  to  grant  the 
time  required. 

In  the  afternoon  of  August  9th,  the  Petrel  took  up  an  approximate 
position  for  the  bombardment,  and  the  iorenoon  of  August  loth  was 
spent  by  all  the  ships  in  getting  everything  ready  for  the  fight,  which 
we  expected  to  start  that  afternoon.  On  board  the  Petrel  we  sat  down 
to  lunch  at  1 1  o'clock,  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  Scarcely  were  we 
in  our  chairs,  when  a  signal  flew  out  from  the  flagship,  "Attack 
postponed."  Of  course,  we  did  not  know  the  reason ;  but  the  sight 
of  the  Belgian  Consul's  steam  launch  leaving  the  flagship  shortly 
after,  led  us  to  suppose  that  negotiations  might  still  be  going  on. 
An  hour  afterward  the  Admiral's  aid  came  on  board  and  went  into 
the  Captain's  cabin;  when  he  came  out,  he  said  that  the  army  was 
not  ready.  The  Captain  came  out  of  his  cabin  afterwards  and  told 
us  that  the  flagship  would  give  us  twenty- four  hours'  notice  of  the  time 
of  bombardment.  This  gave  us  a  curious  kind  of  feeling ;  I  cannot 
say  that  we  actually  felt  disappointed,  because  no  one  likes  to  be 
shot  at,  but  we  were  all  keyed  up  to  be  shot  at,  and  now  we  had  to 
unkey  ourselves  again. 

The  Captain  walked  up  and  down  the  deck,  and  we  knew  him 
well  enough  to  recognize  from  his  manner  that  he  had  something  on 
his  mind,  and  we  soon  found  that  he  had,  and  that  we  had  to  key  our- 
selves up  again ;  for  soon  after  a  signal  went  up  from  the  flagship  for 
the  Concord  and  Petrel  to  go  to  their  designated  positions. 

The  Concord  and  Petrel  got  underway  and  steamed  from  Cavite 
over  towards  the  city.  The  Concord  steamed  to  a  position  near  the 
northern  part  of  Manila  where  the  northern  end  of  the  Spanish  en- 
trenchments came  down  to  the  bay.  The  Captain  of  the  Petrel  had 
received  his  orders,  and  he  told  me,  as  navigator,  where  he  wanted 
to  put  the  ship.  We  steamed  to  this  place  and  anchored,  and  found 
ourselves  directly  in  front  of  the  walled  city  of  Manila,  with  four 
9.2-inch  guns  pointed  at  us,  besides  a  lot  of  other  guns.  With  our 
glasses  we  could  easily  see  that  there  were  a  number  of  soldiers  about 
all  the  guns.  Each  one  of  the  Petrel's  officers  took  the  glass  and 
looked  at  these  things,  and  then  looked  at  his  neighbor,  but  none  of 
us  seemed  to  think  ot^the  proper  thing  to  say,  and  so  w-e  said  nothing, 
but  went  down  to  our  rooms  and  thought  about  it. 

The  rest  of  the  fleet,  if  I  remember  correctly,  remained  at  their 
anchorage  near  Cavite,  about  seven  miles  away.  It  was  a  quiet  party 
that  sat  down  in  the  wardroom  to  dinner  that  night,  and  it  was  a 
quiet  party  that  sat  about  the  decks  afterwards  under  the  awning  and 
looked  through  the  rain,  at  the  dim  lights  of  the  city.  That  night 
when  I  got  into  my  bunk,  I  made  the  mental  note  that  I  had  got  into 
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the  habit  of  making,  of  where  my  shoes  were,  and  my  trousers,  blouse 
and  cap,  so  that  I  might  get  them  quickly;  but  then  I  thought  that 
there  was  not  much  use  in  that,  because  the  only  danger  was  that  the 
Spaniards  might  fire  at  us,  and  if  they  did  there  would  be  no  use  in 
my  getting  out  of  my  room. 

The  next  day  was  the  nth  and  we  spent  it  swinging  around  our 
anchor.  It  was  a  miserable  rainy  day,  and  we  saw  and  heard  nothing. 
We  watched  the  flagship  all  the  day  for  a  signal  to  bombard,  but  no 
signal  came. 

The  next  dav  was  the  12th.  Sometime  I  think  in  the  forenoon, 
the  signal  was  made  that  the  bombardment  would  begin  at  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  We  received  this  news  with  pleasure,  for 
the  long  delay  was  beginning  to  wear  on  us  in  our  exposed  and 
lonely  position. 

We  looked  for  orders  all  the  day  to  join  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  but 
none  came.  That  night  I  think  most  of  us  went  to  bed  with  some- 
thing on  our  minds,  because  we  thought  that,  if  the  bombardment 
should  begin  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  little  Petrel 
were  still  in  fr6nt  of  the  city,  something  would  happen  to  her.  But 
no  one  dared  to  express  such  feelings  to  another.  It  was  not  until  . 
long  afterwards  that  we  found  out  that  we  all  had  had  the  same 
feeling;  and  I  think  that  some  of  us  would  not  have  been  able  to 
sleep  very  well  that  night,  if  long  years  of  discipline  had  not  taught 
us  not  to  worry  about  things  that  our  superior  officers  were  paid  to 
worry  about. 

Bradley  A.  Fiske, 
Lieutenant-Commander^  U.  5.  N, 

(Navigator  of  the  Petrel  at  the  time.) 


1902.  4^1 


IVAH  NEWS  IN  AN  OLD  MAGAZINE. 


Magazine^  the  dictionary  says,  comes  from  the  Arabic  a!-fnakhsen, 
the  storehouse.  We  get  it  through  the  Spanish  maga(;en,  and  French 
wagasin. 

The  dictionaries  give,  as  one  meaning  of  the  word,  "a  periodical 
miscellaneous  publication,  distinct  from  a  newspaper  or  review,"  and 
**a  pamphlet  feriodically  published,  containing  miscellaneous  papers 
or  compositions." 

The  earliest  publications  of  the  magazine  species  in  our  language 
were  the  Getvilemen's  Magazine,  started  by  Cave  in  1731,  published 
in  London,  and  still  in  existence;  the  London  Magazine,  established 
in  the  succeeding  year,  which  had  an  existence  of  forty  years;  and 
the  Scots*  Magazine,  established  in  1739. 

We  say  magazine  species,  because  other  periodicals  and  literary 
ventures,  such  as  Spectators,  Tatlers,  Ramblers,  Mercuries,  and 
Monthly  Chronicles  were  not  entitled  to  be  classed  as  such,  however 
interesting  in  their  way. 

On  our  own  continent  there  were  published,  chiefly  in  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  magazines  almost  as  early  in  date  as  those  above  named. 
B.  Franklin  published  the  General  Magazine  in  Philadelphia  from 
January  to  June,  1741. 

Bradford  made  a  venture  with  the  American  Magazine  in  the 
same  year,  which  was  even  more  short-lived,  reaching  only  the  third 
number.  Another  American  Magazine  was  published  by  W.  Brad- 
ford, from  March,  1757,  ^^  November,  1758,  in  Philadelphia;  and  it 
was  continued  for  about  a  year  longer  at  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey. 

The  American  Magazitve,  published  in  Boston,  existed  for  three 
years,  from  1742  to  1745.  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  or  American 
Monthly  Museum,  had  an  existence  which  lasted  from  January,  1775, 
to  January,  1776;  and  the  United  States  Magazine  was  issued  in  1779, 
but  only  reached  a  few  numbers.  The  times  were  not  propitious  for 
literary  ventures. 

The  original  contributions  to  the  early  periodicals  of  this  class 
were  generally  short  and  often  unimportant,  printed  with  great  wealth 
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of  capital  letters,  italics,  and  long  ^s,  of  course,  and  the  communica- 
tions signed  by  "Sylvius,"  "Alumnus,"  "Nic.  Machiavel,"  and  our  old 
friend  the  "Constant  Reader," — drear}'  things,  most  of  them,  but 
they  faithfully  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  time,  as  from  a  thousand 
facets. 

These  magazines  combined  communications  and  essays  on  political 
subjects,  morals  and  manners,  news  foreign  and  domestic,  the  gazette 
of  military  and  naval  promotions,  ecclesiastical  preferments,  the 
course  of  the  stocks,  the  bills  of  mortality,  bankruptcies,  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  et  qui  busdam  aliis. 

The  language  used  in  some  of  the  essays  is  often  coarse  and  some- 
times blasphemous,  so  that  in  these  more  refined  days  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  print  some  of  it. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  a  volume  of  the 
London  Magazine  for  1740,  which  lies  before  us  as  we  write,  and 
which  contains  many  communications  and  notices  of  the  capture  of 
Porto  Bello  by  Admiral  Vernon,  interesting  especially  to  naval  and 
military  readers,  who  may  there  see  how  "our  own  correspondent" 
reported  battles  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  Porto  Bello  fell 
in  November,  1739,  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  following 
March  that  the  officer  who  bore  the  dispatches  concerning  the  action 
reached  England,  and  reported  himself,  not  at  the  Admiralty,  but  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  his  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State. 

The  news  was  received  with  vast  enthusiasm,  and  Vernon  was  the 
hero  of  the  hour.  Everything  was  Vernon ;  horses,  babies,  and  pot- 
houses were  alike  named  after  the  "brave  admiral,"  and  to  his  ex- 
ploits we  shall  return,  after  making  some  general  extracts  from  the 
volume  in  question. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1740,  George,  the  second  of  the  name,  was 
king,  and  in  his  auspicious  reign  more  than  two  hundred  offenses 
were  punishable  by  death.  General  Oglethorpe  was  struggling  with 
the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  great 
State  of  Georgia,  of  which  it  can  be  no  harm  to  regret  that  it  had  not 
a  better  godfather  than  George.  In  1740,  Charles  Francis  of  Austria 
passed  away, — the  last  of  the  male  line  of  Hapsburg, — and  Maria 
Theresa's  troubles  began.  In  1740  the  Czarina  Anna  Iwanowna  died, 
leaving  as  heir  to  the  great  empire  of  Russia  a  baby  of  a  few  months 
old;  but,  most  important  of  all,  in  1740  the  great  Frederick  came  to 
the  throne  of  a  third-class  state,  and  began  the  marvelous  work  which 
has  ended  in  raising  the  Hohenzollerns  to  the  position  they  occupy 
to-day. 

The  magazine  at  which  we  are  looking  was  carefully  edited,  that 
is  very  certain.     What  we  should  call  defects  are  the  fault  of  the 
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times,  and  not  of  the  conductor,  who  is  addressed  sometimes  by  his 
name,  Caleb  D'Anvers,  or  as  "the  author  of  the  London  Magazine  J* 
or  simply  as  "Sir/' 

And  now  for  some  of  the  contents.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident 
that  the  nav}^  is  the  favorite  service  with  the  public,  as  was  natural  in 
A  Vernon  year.  Slurs  upon  the  army  are  not  infrequent,  and  there 
are  some  communications  in  regard  to  that  branch  of  the  service 
intended  to  be  withering  in  sarcasm ;  but  the  playfulness  is  generally 
as  clumsy  as  are  the  antics  of  a  mule.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  con- 
tributors, just  as  in  the  present  day,  writing  serious  essays  upon 
"ways  and  means  to  man  the  navy"  and  kindred  topics. 

One  of  them  says,  "I  am  convinced  no  Example  can  be  found,  of 
our  having  ever  made  Draughts  from  regular,  well-disciplined  Regi- 
ments, in  order  to  employ  them  as  Marines  on  board  our  Navy.  I 
must  beg  leave,  sir,  to  say  that,  in  my  Opinion,  it  would  be  ridiculous : 
for  I  cannot  but  think  that  newly-raised  Troops  are  as  good  on  board 
a  Man-of-war  as  well-disciplined  Soldiers.  In  fighting  a  ship  there 
are  no  Marches  or  Counter-Marches;  there  is  no  part  of  the  Land 
Discipline  required  but  that  of  loading  and  firing  the  Musket :  and  a 
Country  Fellow  from  the  Plough  may,  in  three  days,  be  taught  to  do 
this  as  adroitly  as  the  most  expert  Soldier  in  the  Army.  It  seems  to 
te  granted  of  all  Sides,  sir,  that  the  raising  of  a  body  of  Marines  is 
necessary. 

"In  the  War  in  the  late  Queen's  Time,  we  were  so  far  from 

making  Draughts  from  our  old  Regiments  for  the  Service  of  our 

Navy,  that  we  not  only  raised  Six  Regiments  of  Marines,  but  also 

Six  Regiments  of  Land  Soldiers  to  serve  on  board  our  Ships  of  War.'' 

On  the  5th  of  February  (of  course  before  the  news  of  Porto 
Bello)  a  proclamation  was  posted  "For  the  Encouragement  of  Seamen 
to  enter  his  Majestie's  Service ;  wherein  every  able  Sailor  above  the 
Age  of  18  and  under  54,  who  shall  voluntarily  enter  on  board  of  any 
of  his  Majesty's  Ships  of  War  before  the  i8th  of  March  next,  is  to 
receive  two  Guineas  as  Bounty  ]Money ;  and  every  ordinary  Man  30s., 
and  be  further  entitled  to  six  Months'  Pay,  provided  there  should  not 
be  an  Occasion  for  their  Service  for  so  long  a  time.  After  the  said 
15th  day  of  March,  Constables  are  to  have  two  Guineas  for  every 
Sea-faring  Man  impress'd  by  them." 

If  he  was  to  be  "press'd,"  it  was  better  for  "Jack"  to  press  him- 
self, evidently. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  magazine  we  have  a  notice  of  a 
Captain  Dumaresque,  of  a  New  England  privateer,  capturing  a  most 
valuable  prize,  the  "Nuestra  Senora  del  Pilar,"  in  sight  of  the  Cana- 
ries.   This  name,  slightly  altered,  has  been  known  very  favorably,  if 
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we  are  not  mistaken,  in  privateer  and  merchant  service  within  the 
present  century. 

In  one  of  the  numbers  the  appointment  of  Horace  Mann  as  resi- 
dent to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  is  announced,  and  Walpole's- 
gossiping  letters  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  result. 

Among  the  marriage  notices  we  find  "J"^-  Rawlinson,  Esqre,  a 
gentleman  of  great  Estate  in  Oxfordshire  to  Miss  Locke,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Locke,  whose  Fortune,  'tis  said,  will  be  little  less  than 
100,000/." 

The  portions  are  generally  given  when  they  are  above  five  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  usual  form  is  "Miss  Anne  Smith,  a  20,000/.  for- 
tune."   The  lady  is  often  described  as  the  "sister  of  so  and  so." 

The  obituary  notices  are  just  as  quaint  in  the  eyes  of  the  present 
generation : 

"The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Delorain,  a  Scotch  Peer,, 
and  lately  a  Captain  of  a  Man  of  War,  suddenly  in  his  Chariot" 

"Lieut :  General  Evans,  first  General  of  Horse ;  Colonel  of  a  Regi- 
ment of  Horse,  and  Governor  of  Chelsea  College.  He  was  a  brave 
old  officer,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir, 
where  he  received  a  dangerous  wound  on  the  head  with  a  Cutlass^ 
from  a  Highlander,  to  whom  he  ordered  the  Dragoons  to  give  Quar- 
ter, for  the  fellow's  bravery,  when  one  of  them  was  going  to  shoot 
him  thro*  the  Head,  for  attacking  the  General,  at  the  head  of  his 
Regiment." 

"Died.  Sir  Wm.  Culpeper,  Bart :  He  lost  a  good  Estate  by  Gam- 
ing.   The  title  is  now  extinct." 

As  if  to  have  a  due  representation  in  all  departments  of  the  period- 
ical in  this  "Vernon  year,"  we  find  two  death  notices  of  the  admiral's 
family :  "At  Chatham,  Mr.  Best,  Brewer  to  the  Navy,  and  Father  of 
the  brave  Adml.  Vernon's  lady."  Not  long  after  we  have  a  notice  of 
the  death  of  the  admiral's  youngest  son,  aged  eleven  years,  of  the 
smallpox. 

"Death.  In  Southwark,  Sir  John  Lade,  Bart :  aged  near  80,  reck- 
on'd  one  of  the  best  Justices  in  England,  and  worth  100,000/.  He 
has  left  his  Estate  to  a  Nephew,  about  9  yrs.  of  age ;  but  the  Title  falls 
to  another  Nephew,  a  Marine  at  Portsmouth,  to  whom  Sir  John  has 
left  20s.  a  Week  for  his  Life." 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  what  became  of  the  private  marine. 
Was  he  pensioned  by  the  other  nephew,  or  did  he  go  on  being  roused 
out  by  the  corporal  for  the  relief? 

"Mrs.  Barbara  Hyde,  aged  87,  a  single  Gentlewoman,  Daughter 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Hyde,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  Chas:  II.'s  time." 

In  all  the  notices  there  is  a  free   use  of  the   word  eminent, — 
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"eminent"  soap-boilers,  eminent  bellows-menders,  and  so  forth ;  never 
eminent  generals  or  eminent  lawyers:  they  are  described  as  "brave" 
or  "learned." 

"Eminent"  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  same  way  that  "prom- 
inent" is  just  now  with  us.  Future  generations  will  laugh  at  our  use 
of  prominent  in  connection  with  ward  politicians,  dealers  in  fertilizers, 
and  dancing-masters,  all  of  whom  have  representatives  who  are 
prominent,  according  to  the  daily  newspapers. 

They  seem  to  have  been  afflicted  with  pension  agents  in  1740,  just 
as  we  are.  We  read  that  "one  O'Brian,  an  Attorney,  stood  in  the 
pillory  at  Charing  Cross,  for  forgirtg  pension  certificates."  He  had, 
also,  "a  year  in  Newgate,  a  fine  of  five  pounds,  and  to  give  security 
for  good  behavior."  When  we  consider  what  a  confinement  in  New- 
gate was,  and  what  the  relative  value  of  money  was,  the  sentence  was 
a  severe  one,  even  for  so  mean  a  crime. 

In  our  magazine  death  sentences  at  the  different  assizes  are  regu- 
larly given,  but  seldom  the  names  of  the  sufferers,  still  less  their  de- 
portment or  the  particulars  of  the  breakfast  eaten  on  the  morning 
of  execution ;  nor  do  bouquets  appear  to  have  been  regularly  sent  to 
them. 

"A  woman  for  stealing  a  silver  tankard."  "Two  for  the  high- 
way." "Two  for  horse-stealing."  "One  for  murder."  "One  for 
robbing  a  man  on  the  highway  of  three  farthings." 

A  remarkable  Oxford  assize  is  noticed,  called  a  maiden,  because 
there  was  no  capital  conviction.  The  same  week  two  footpads  rob 
the  Worcester  mail  near  Tyburn  turnpike. 

To  turn  to  other  matters,  a  Mrs.  Stephens  received  five  thousand 
pounds,  by  act  of  Parliament,  "for  the  discovery  of  her  medicines  for 
the  stone,  and  proofs  made  of  their  utility,  efficacy,  and  Dissolving 
power." 

Much  public  sympathy  was  about  this  time  shown  for  a  certain 
Captain  Peddie,  of  the  navy,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  in  his  vessel, 
the  "Prince  of  Orange,"  in  Margate  Roads.  He  had  just  before  had 
a  severe  fight  with  a  Spanish  vessel  of  superior  force,  beating  her  off. 
Public  sympathy  was  worth  something  in  his  case,  for  it  not  only  got 
him  another  command  at  once, — the  "Basilisk"  bomb-ketch, — ^but  tlie 
profits  of  a  play  aeted  for  his  benefit  are  "said  to  have  reached  a 
thousand  pounds." 

The  following  extract  shows  that  they  were  not  so  lenient  to 
theatrical  delinquents  as  the  present  generation: 

"Wednesday  23rd.  This  Night  a  Disturbance  happened  at  Drury 
Lane  Playhouse,  occasion 'd  by  two  of  the  principal  Dancers  not  being 
there  to  dance  at  the  End  of  the  Entertainment,  whereupon  several 
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Gentlemen  in  the  Boxes  and  Pit  puU'd  up  the  Seats  and  Flooring  of 
the  same,  tore  down  the  Hangings,  broke  down  the  Partitions,  and 
all  the  Glasses  and  Sconces ;  the  King's  Arms  over  the  middle  front 
Box  was  puird  down  and  broke  to  pieces;  they  also  destroyed  the 
Harpsichord,  Bass  Viol,  and  other  Instruments  in  the  Orchestra ;  tht- 
Curtain  they  cut  to  pieces  with  their  swords,  forc'd  their  way  into  the 
lesser  Green-Room,  where  they  broke  the  Glasses,  et  caetera,  and 
after  destroying  every  Thing  they  could  well  get  asunder,  to  the 
Amount  of  about  3  or  £400  Damage,  left  the  House  in  a  very  ruinous 
condition." 

"Ruinous,"  quoth  'a!  We  should  say  so.  The  foregoing  little 
*item"  is  given  without  a  single  word  of  comment,  just  as  one  should 
mention  a  disastrous  fire  or  a  hard  frost,  one  of  the  things  which  are 
inevitable,  and  we  should  put  up  with  in  a  proper  spirit. 

In  the  March  number  a  long  account  is  given  of  a  "Negro  Insur- 
rection in  South  Carolina,"  which  happened  "some  time  since,"  and 
which  was  "composed"  by  General  Oglethorpe.  The  negroes  were 
headed  by  some  Angola  blacks,  many  of  whom  spoke  Portuguese, 
^*which  language  is  near  as  Spanish  as  Scotch  is  to  English/'  Many 
of  them  escaped  to  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  to  the  huge  dis- 
gust of  the  doughty  general. 

But  enough  of  'Jaits  divers/'  let  us  see  about  Admiral  Vernon 
and  Porto  Bello. 

Edward  Vernon,  who  rose  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  in  the 
English  navy,  came  of  an  ancient  family  in  Staffordshire.  His  father 
was  Secretary  of  State  to  William  and  Mary.  He  received  a  classical 
education,  and  was  reluctantly  permitted  by  his  father  to  enter  the 
navy.  He  saw  much  and  continuous  service  at  Vigo  under  Admiral 
Hopson,  under  Sir  George  Rooke  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mediter- 
ranean (both  excellent  officers),  and  again  in  the  West  Indies  under 
Sir  Charles  Wager. 

On  the  accession  of  George  the  Second,  in  1727,  he  was  a  member 
of  Parliament  for  Penryn,  but  he  soon  went  afloat  again.  In  1739 
he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commander*in-chief  of 
the  squadron  fitted  out  to  destroy  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies. 

He  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  23d  of  July  of  that  year,  and  on 
the  20th  of  the  following  November  arrived  in  sight  of  Porto  Bello. 
He  had  in  the  meantime  touched  at  Jamaica  to  receive  supplies  and 
embark  some  troops. 

Porto  Bello  is  not  so  far  from  the  modern  town  of  Aspinwall,  and 
at  that  time  was  the  key  to  the  immensely  valuable  trans-isthmian 
traffic  with  Panama.    As  we  shall  see  farther  on  the  contemporary 
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estimate  of  his  action  at  Porto  Bello,  we  will  now  sketch  Vernon's 
subsequent  history  in  a  few  words. 

In  the  spring  of  1741  he  made  an  attack  upon  Carthagena,  in  con- 
junction with  General  Wentworth.  This  was  a  disastrous  failure.  It 
would  now  be  forgotten  but  for  the  genius  of  Smollett,  who  served  in 
the  expedition  as  a  surgeon's  mate,  and  who  describes  it  in  "Roderick 
Random." 

During  the  rebellion  of  1745,  Admiral  Vernon  served  upon  the 
coast  of  England  very  creditably,  but  afterwards  he  had  a  quarrel  with 
the  Admiralty,  the  Lords  disagreeing  with  him  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  gunner. 

In  spite  of  his  services  and  of  his  high  rank,  he  was  unceremoni- 
ously struck  from  the  list,  and  thenceforth  retired  from  all  public  af- 
fairs, except  the  representation  of  Ipswich  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  died  quite  suddenly  at  his  seat  at  Nacton,  in  October,  1757,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  His  estate  at  Nacton  was  contiguous 
to  that  of  the  Brokes,  and  Sir  Philip  Broke,  of  the  "Shannon,"  lies 
buried  in  the  same  parish  church  where,  as  a  boy,  he  must  often  have 
looked  upon  Admiral  Vernon's  monument. 

The  British  people  were  most  anxiously  waiting  for  news  of  some 
successful  stroke  against  the  haughty  Don,  and  we  find  in  the  January 
number  of  the  magazine  the  following  effusion,  which  is  given  as  a 
^specimen  of  how  the  "agony  was  piled  up"  and  public  enthusiasm 
:stimulated : 

**ON  THE   DECLARATION   OF  WAR. 

**  Britannia  long  Iberia's  insults  bore, 
And  the  check*d  thunders  slumber'd  on  the  shore, 
While  Britain's  genius  saw  with  silent  i>ain 
Her  rights  invaded  and  her  sons  complain. 
In  vain  the  gen'rous  merchant  seeks  relief, 
Her  cities  mourn,  her  sailors  pine  with  grief, 
While  ghosts  of  ancient  heroes  haunt  the  shores, 
And  Raleigh* s  injured  shade  revenge  implores. 
Ev'n  Neptune  frown'd,  and  with  indignant  smile. 
And  eyes  up-cast,  accus'd  his  fav'rite  isle; 
Then  with  his  trident  struck  the  coral  ground, 
And  call'd  up  all  his  Tritons  at  the  sound. 
To  arms!  to  arms!  the  scaly  kingdom  rung; 
To  arms!  to  arms!  the  tuneful  Nereids  sung. 

Now  ships,  long  moor'd,  their  rusty  anchors  weigh. 
Their  stifFen'd  flags  unfurl,  and  wing  to  sea. 

Hid  in  his  port  the  trembling  coward  keeps, 
Lowers  his  sail,  nor  ventures  to  the  deeps." 

Et  caetera,  et  caetera,  for  about  fifty  lines  more. 
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In  February  a  vague  report  is  published  to  the  effect  that  Admiraf 
Vernon  with  a  body  of  troops  had  made  a  descent  upon  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  taken  a  post  defended  by  twelve  pieces  of  cannon. 

Then,  on  March  13th,  arrived  the  great  news  that  the  admiral 
with  six  ships  had  taken  Porto  Bello  on  the  21st  of  November  pre- 
ceding, upon  which  all  England  went  wild  with  excitement,  although 
the  action  had  been  in  truth  almost  a  bloodless  one.  There  were  six 
ships  engaged,  viz.:  the  "Burford"  (70),  the  flag-ship;  the  "Hamp- 
ton Court"  (70),  the  "Princess  Louisa"  (60),  "Worcester"  (60), 
"Strafford"  (60),  and  "Norwich"  (50).  There  were  three  killed 
and  three  wounded  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and  the  "Worcester"  had 
the  ^  same.  One  man  was  wounded  on  board  the  "Hampton  Court," 
and  two  soldiers  were  wounded  in  the  landing,  one  mortally.  The 
"Princess  Louisa"  lost  her  main-topgallantmast. 

The  admiral's  report  was  brought  to  England  by  Captain  Rentone, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  action,  and  was  put  in  command 
of  a  snow  captured  in  the  port  to  bring  the  news  "express." 

The  report  of  the  operations  is  in  the  usual  form,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  conduct  of  officers,  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  capture 
of  guarda  castas,  the  mining  and  destruction  of  the  forts,  the  release 
of  some  factors  of  the  South  Sea  Company  held  as  prisoners  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  and  chart  of  the  place,  show- 
ing the  vessels  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  the  forts  the  same. 
The  editor  of  the  magazine  gives  an  account  of  Porto  Bello,  which 
will  show,  he  says,  of  how  much  importance  it  was  to  the  Spaniards : 

"Porto  Bello  is  on  the  North  Side  of  the  famous  Isthmus  of 
America,  commonly  call'd  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  which  running  in  a 
manner  from  East  to  West,  between  the  North  and  South  Seas,  joins 
the  two  vast  continents  of  North  and  South  America,  It  is  about  18 
leagues  from  Panama,  which  lies  on  the  South  Side  of  said  Isihmus. 
Porto  Bello  is  a  very  fair,  large  and  commodious  Harbour,  affording 
good  Anchoring  and  good  Shelter  for  Ships,  having  a  narrow  mouth,, 
and  spreading  wider  within.  How  it  was  fortify'd  and  defended,  may 
sufficiently  appear  from  the  brave  Exploits  of  Admiral  Vernon.  At 
the  Bottom  of  the  Harbour  lies  the  Town,  bending  along  the  Shore 
like  a  Half-moon.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  having  two  principal  Streets, 
besides  those  that  go  across;  with  a  small  Parade  about  the  Middle 
of  it,  surrounded  with  pretty  fair  Houses.  The  Town  lies  open  to 
the  Countr}%  and  at  the  East  End  of  it,  where  the  Road  to  Patwma 
goes  out  (because  of  Hills  that  lie  to  the  Southward  of  the  Town,, 
and  obstruct  the  direct  Passage),  there  lies  a  long  Stable  running 
North  and  South  from  the  Town,  to  which  it  joins.  This  is  the 
King's  stable  for  the  Mules  that  are  employed  in  the  Road  betwixt 
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this  and  Panama.     Porto  Bello  is  an  unhealthy  Place  (tho'  not  so 

bad  as  Nombre  de  Dios,  where  the  Business  transacted  at  Porto  Bello 

• 

was  formerly  carried  on).  The  East  Side  is  low  and  swampy,  and 
the  Sea  at  low-water  leaves  the  Shore  within  the  Harbour  bare,  a 
great  way  from  the  Houses:  which  having  a  black  filthy  Mud,  it 
stinks  very  much,  and  breeds  noisome  Vapours  thro'  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  it  lying  in  the  loth  Degree  of  North  Latitude.  For  this 
Reason  it  is  but  thinly  peopled,  tho'  in  the  Time  of  the  Trade  there 
were  more  people  than  are  to  be  seen  in  any  place  in  all  South  America 
at  one  Time.  For  what  this  place  was  particularly  fam'd  for,  is  the 
Spanish  Galloons  coming  thither  yearly  from  Old  Spain.  When  they 
are  near  the  Coast,  Notice  is  given  by  an  Advice-Boat  to  the  place 
they  are  before,  that  the  Fleet  is  coming:  Immediately  Posts  are 
sent  to  Carthagena,  Panama,  Lima  in  Peru,  etc.,  to  give  Notice,  and 
to  hasten  the  King's  Treasure.  After  which  it  was  wonderful  to  see 
in  how  short  a  Time  and  with  what  Quantities  of  Money  and  Goods 
the  Merchants  flock'd  from  all  Parts  to  Porto  Bello.  Immediately 
there  was  not  a  Lodging  or  a  Warehouse  to  be  had  for  Money,  and 
a  Garret  able  to  hold  but  a  Bed  and  some  Chests  of  Money  would 
•cost  50  Crowns  Rent,  but  for  20  Days  Use  of  it.  The  Indian  mer- 
chants (of  whom  there  are  many,  and  some  very  wealthy)  set  up 
Tents  and  Hammocks,  and  encamp'd  without  the  Town.  Great  Num- 
bers of  Periaguas  and  Canoos,  and  also  Sloops  and  Barks,  us'd  to 
•come  down  the  Rio  Chagre,  and  bring  their  Goods  that  way  by 
Water,  which  is  but  a  little  from  Porto  Bello  to  the  West.  But  the 
Plate,  or  Gold  and  Silver,  us'd  to  be  carried  all  the  Way  by  Land  upon 
Mules  (some  say  2000)  from  Panama  to  Porto  Bello.  When  the 
Galloons  unloaded  the  Fair  began;  and  'twas  a  surprising  Sight  to 
see,  that  in  less  than  20  Days  the  Trade  would  rise  to  such  a  Height 
that  the  Galloons  would  take  20  or  25  Millions  of  Pieces  of  Eight  on 
Board,  beside  the  Quantity  of  Cochineal,  Indico,  etc.,  loaded  after- 
wards ;  and  all  dispatch'd  with  the  greatest  Order  and  Ease  imagin- 
able, the  Consignments  all  regular,  the  Money  duly  registered,  with 
the  Marks  and  Numbers  distinct  and  all  settled:  And  in  a  Month 
now  the  Ships  set  Sail,  and  the  place  began  to  look  empty  again  as 
it  was  before.  The  Method  was  for  the  Galloons  to  return  to  Car- 
thagena and  from  thence  to  sail  to  the  Havana  in  the  Island  of  Cuba 
to  meet  the  Flota  from  Vera  Cruz,  in  order  to  proceed  together  thro' 
the  Gulf  of  Florida  for  Old  Spain.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Porto  Bello  was  taken  by  the  English,  for  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  it 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Sir  Henry  Morgan  in  1668." 

We  are  also  informed  that  "by  the  blowing  up  the  Forts  at  the 
Harbour  of  Porto  Bello  'twill  be  in  the  Power  of  Great  Britain,  by 
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sending  only  a  20  Gun  Ship  once  in  2  months  from  Jamaica,  eJasily 
tp  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  fortifying  or  rendering  the  Harbour 
of  any  Service  to  them  for  the  future." 

And  now  let  us  see  what  "our  own  correspondent"  had  to  say 
about  Porto  Bello.  It  is  very  evident  that  he  was  not  afforded  "fa- 
cilities" for  sending  his  letter  by  the  snow  which  bore  the  dispatches^ 
and  which  took  about  ninety  days  in  getting  home ;  for  it  is  not  until 
the  April  number  of  the  magazine  that  we  have  a  letter  from  "Mr. 
Wm.  Richardson,  who  was  on  board  the  'Burford'  at  the  Taking  of 
Porto  Bello."  His  account  is  quite  graphic,  and  worthy  of  a  corre- 
spondent of  later  days: 

"On  the  auspicious  5th  of  November  last,  we  weighed  Anchor,  and 
sailed  from  Jamaica  for  Porto  Bello,  The  'Burford/  Admiral  Ver- 
non ;  the  'Hampton  Court/  Commodore  Brown ;  the  'Louisa/  Captain 
Waterhouse ;  the  'Strafford/  Captain  Trevor ;  the  'Worcester/  Cap- 
tain Main ;  and  the  'Norwich/  Captain  Herbert ;  being  2  of  70,  3  of 
60,  and  I  of  50  Guns."  We  may  remark  that  each  of  the  70-gun  ships 
carried  about  500  men ;  the  6o's  had  400,  and  the  50-gun  ship  a  com- 
plement of  300. 

"On  the  2 1  St  in  the  afternoon,  we  came  up  with  Porto  Bello  Har- 
bour. The  town  is  situate  in  the  Bottom  of  a  Bay,  above  a  Mile  deep, 
and  near  half  a  Mile  broad  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Harbour,  where  a 
strong  Castle  and  Fort  stood  on  the  Side  of  a  steep  Rock,  with  300 
Men,  and  100  great  Guns,  called  the  Iron  Castle,  On  the  opposite 
Side,  but  about  a  Mile  farther  up,  stood  Castle  Gloria,  larger  than  the 
other,  having  400  Men,  and  120  Guns,  most  of  them  the  largest  ever 
seen.  This  was  also  situate  on  the  Side  of  a  high  Rock,  and  under 
the  Cannon  of  it,  and  of  Fort  St.  Hieronymo,  which  was  a  strong 
Battery  nearly  opposite ;  all  the  Ships  belonging  to  the  Harbour  rode 
at  Anchor.  On  the  Iron  Castle  the  Spaniards  hoisted  up  the  Flag  of 
Defiance ;  and,  as  we  were  told  by  themselves  afterwards,  they  wish'd 
earnestly  for  our  attempting  to  come  in,  as  believing  they  could  sink 
us  all  immediately;  but  said,  they  found  we  were  only  making  a 
second  Bastimento  Expedition,  and  would  not  give  them  the  Pleasure 
of  engaging  us. 

"But  they  were  soon  gratify'd  in  their  Wishes ;  for  the  'Hampton 
Court'  made  directly  opposite  to  the  Castle,  being  in  the  Van;  and, 
as  the  Wind  had  died  away,  she  dropp'd  her  Anchor  before  it,  receiv- 
ing a  very  brisk  Fire  from  the  Spaniards  at  the  Distance  of  little 
more  than  a  cable's  length.  She  soon  convinced  them  that  she  was 
both  willing  and  able  to  return  it,  for  in  about  25  Minutes  she  fir'd 
above  400  Shot  against  the  Castle;  so  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  Fire  and  Smoke  on  both  Sides.     The  'Norwich*  then  came  up 
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next,  who  met  with  the  same  Reception;  and  altho'  she  did  not  fire 
quite  so  quick  as  the  'Hampton  Court/  yet  we  could  observe  that, her 
Shot  was  so  well  aim'd  as  to  put  the  Spaniards  a  good  deal  off  their 
Metal,  hardly  returning  her  one  gun  for  three.  In  28  Minutes  the 
'Worcester'  got  up  also,  who  anchoring  close  by  the  other  two,  did 
no  small  Execution  against  the  Castle,  in  a  little  Time  knocking 
down  the  higher  Part  of  it,  and  driving  many  of  the  Spaniards  from 
their  Guns. 

"We  made  all  the  Sail  possible,  and  came  before  the  Castle  with 
the  Blue  Flag  at  our  Fore-Top-Mast  Head,  and  the  Bloody  Flag  at 
the  Main-Top-Mast  Head,  in  20  Minutes  after  the  'Worcester.'  The 
Admiral,  whose  Conduct  and  Courage  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled, 
ordered  our  Anchor  to  be  dropp'd  within  half  a  Cable's  Length  of  the 
Castle,  as  being  resolved  to  convince  them  we  were  no  Way  afraid  of 
all  they  could  do.  Notwithstanding  they  had  discharged  very  few 
Guns  for  some  Minutes  before  we  came  up;  yet,  as  if  they  had  re- 
solved to  summon  up  all  their  Courage  against  the  Flag,  they  wel- 
comed us  with  a  terrible  Volley,  which,  being  at  so  short  a  Distance, 
took  Place  with  almost  every  Shot.  One  struck  away  the  stem  of 
our  Barge ;  another  broke  a  large  Gun  upon  our  upper  Deck ;  a  third 
went  thro'  our  Fore-Top-Mast ;  and  a  fourth,  passing  thro'  the  Arning 
within  two  inches  of  our  Main-Mast,  broke  down  the  Barricado  of 
our  Quarter  Deck,  very  near  the  Admiral,  and  kiird  3  Men  in  a 
Moment,  wounding  5  others  which  stood  by  them.  This  looked  as  if 
we  should  have  bloody  Work,  but  was  far  from  discouraging  our 
brave  Fellows,  (who  in  every  Ship  were  so  zealous  as  hardly  to  be 
restrain'd  from  firing,)  for  we  returned  their  Salute  in  such  a  Manner, 
that  althoe  they  fired  a  Shot  now  and  then,  yet  they  never  did  us  the 
least  Damage  afterwards.  We  drove  them  from  all  their  lower  Guns 
the  first  Broad  Side ;  and  by  a  Spring  upon  our  Cable,  bringing  about 
our  Starboard  Guns,  we  gave  them  another  in  3  Minutes,  and  so  on 
for  6  or  7  Rounds,  which  made  them  quite  sick  of  the  Affair,  and  we 
could  observe  them  flying  for  Refuge  into  the  Ambuscades.  The 
Admiral,  taking  advantage  of  this  Remission,  ordered  out  the  Boats 
with  our  third  Lieutenant  Mr.  Brdderickj  and  about  40  Sailors,  as  also 
a  Company  of  Marines  and  their  Officers,  whom  he  commanded  to 
land  under  the  Fire  of  our  Guns  in  the  very  Fropt  of  the  lower  Bat- 
tery ;  and  making  a  Signal  for  two  other  Ships  to  follow  the  Example, 
they  all  landed  safe  but  2  soldiers,  who  were  killed  by  the  Small  Guns 
from  the  Castle.  One  man  set  himself  close  under  an  Embrassier 
whilst  another  climbed  upon  his  shoulders  and  entered  under  the 
Mouth  of  a  Great  Gun.  This  so  dismayed  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
threw  down  their  Arms  and  fled  to  the  Top  of  the  Castle;  from 
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whence  scaling  backwards,  we  could  see  them  run  into  the  Woods  by 
hundreds,  and  fly  for  their  Lives.  All  the  Boats  Crews  were  on  the 
Platform  in  three  Minutes  after  landing,  and  struck  the  Spanish 
Flag  of  Defiance,  hoisting  the  English  colours." 

Another  "correspondent"  says  that  when  Captain  Downing,  who 
commanded  the  shore  party,  wanted  to  halt  the  men  at  this  juncture, 
to  get  them  into  some  kind  of  order,  the  headmost  seaman  sang  out, 
^*with  a  great  oath,"  "Never  let  us  Halt  before  we  are  Lame,  Cap- 
tain!"— on  which  followed  a  grand  huzza,  and  the  upper  batteries 
were  stormed.  If  there  had  been  any  real  defense,  the  captain  might 
have  regretted  giving  way  to  the  headlong  dash  of  his  sailors.  "The 
Capitano  and  Officers  which  were  taken  in  the  Castle  shut  themselves 
up  in  a  strong  Lodgement ;  but  upon  our  Lieutenant's  firing  a  Gun  or 
two  thro'  the  Door,  they  quickly  open'd  it,  and  begg'd  Quarter.  Thus 
the  Iron  Castle  was  taken  by  four  English  Ships  (for  the  'Louisa'  and 
*  Strafford'  were  not  come  up)  in  two  Hours,  which,  in  the  Hands  of 
so  many  Englishmen,  might  have  been  defended  against  all  the  Naval 
Force  of  Spain.  The  Gloria  and  Hyeronymo  Forts  kept  firing  towards 
us  all  the  Time  of  Action,  but  most  of  their  Shot  fell  short,  or  flew 
over  our  Rigging.  After  we  had  got  Possession  of  the  Iron  Castle, 
we  tried  to  reach  them  with  our  lower  Deck  Guns,  and  could  observe, 
that  in  a  few  Minutes  we  were  so  fortunate,  as  to  have  struck  down 
their  Flag-StaflF  at  the  Gloria  Castle,  and  beat  down  several  Houses 
in  the  Town :  we  also  sunk  a  Sloop  near  Fort  St.  Hyeronymo  and  the 
Gloria,  The  Contest  lasting  till  night,  put  an  End  to  the  Engage- 
ment ;  when  it  was  resolved  in  full  Council,  that  as  there  was  no  Wind, 
every  Ship  should  warp  up  to  the  Fortifications,  and  come  to  Action 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  Morning;  but  just  as  we  began  to  move 
about  Break  of  Day,  we  observed  a  Boat  coming  towards  us  with  a 
Flag  of  Truce  and  Terms  of  Capitulation,  viz.,  that  the  Government 
would  deliver  up  all  the  Fortifications,  provided  they  might  be  allow'd 
to  march  but  with  the  Honours  of  War ;  have  an  Indemnitv  for  them- 
selves,  the  Town,  and  the  Inhabitants ;  and  be  permitted  to  enjoy  all 
the  Ships  in  the  Harbour.  This  last  alone  was  rejected;  for  the 
Admiral  resolved  to  have  all  the  Ships,  being  the  very  Ships  which 
had  done  our  Merchants  all  the  Injuries  complain'd  of  in  these  Coasts ; 
as  also  the  English  Factors  and  EflFects  of  the  South-Sea  Company, 
delivered  up  to  us."  XVe  may  here  remark  the  South  Sea  shares, 
which  had  been  at  94,  went  up  to  I02j4  after  the  receipt  of  the  news 
of  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello. 

"They  readily  complied,  and  we  took  Possession  of  the  Ships  and 
Forts  accordingly.  In  the  Gloria  we  found  120  Guns,  200  Small 
Arms  and  Blunderbusses,  as  many  Swords,  200  Barrels  of  Powder. 
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four  Large  Mortars,  Thousands  of  Iron  and  Copper  Balls,  with  the 
Guns  and  Ammunition  in  the  Iron  Castle,  of  which  about  87  (in  all) 
are  of  Brass,  together  with  two  Men-of-War  of  24  Guns,  one  Snow 
of  14,  four  good  Sloops,  a  Periaguay,  and  Half-Galley.  We  have 
also  had  the  good  Luck  to  find  about  $10,000  belonging  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  which  the  Admiral  distributed  among  his  Majesty's  Forces 
for  their  Encouragement. 

'*We  have  broke  the  Trunnions  of  all  the  Iron  Guns,  which  will 
render  them  useless,  and  blasted  all  the  Foundations,  and  burnt  the 
Superstructures  of  the  Castles,  so  that  some  Millions  would  hardly 
■compensate  the  Damage.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  ever  to  restore 
them  to  the  Condition  in  which  we  found  them,  because  the  Founda- 
tions are  so  much  shattered  and  split  by  Mining  as  to  render  it  im- 
practicable to  attempt  rebuilding  them  on  the  same  Spot." 

Another  correspondent  says  that  at  the  close  of  the  day's  fighting 
the  crews  of  the  Spanish  men-of-war,  seeing  the  fate  of  the  Iron 
Fort,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  defend  themselves,  fell  to 
plundering  the  town  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  and  committed  great 
outrages  upon  the  inhabitants.  Also,  that  among  those  who  sur- 
rendered was  the  very  man  who  *'had  some  time  before  cut  off 
Captain  Jenkins'  ears  and  otherwise  inhumanly  used  him."  The 
fellow  escaped  punishment,  as  the  admiral  had  pledged  himself  that 
all  who  surrendered  "should  be  safe."  Jenkins  was  one  of  the 
English  merchant  captains  who  had  persisted  in  trading  on  the 
Spanish  Main  in  spite  of  the  Spaniards;  and  when  they  cut  his  ears 
off  for  doing  so  they  told  him  to  go  and  show  them  to  the  English 
king,  saying  they  would  serve  him  and  his  officers  the  same  way. 

As  this  does  not  profess  to  be  an  liistorical  sketch,  but  only  a 
series  of  extracts  from  a  magazine,  we  must  now  leave  Admiral 
Vernon,  without  comment  upon  his  victory  and  its  results,  and  with- 
out referring  to  half  the  notices  he  received  in  the  single  volume 
under  consideration. 

But  we  cannot  close  without  some  notice  of  the  ballad  of  "Ad- 
miral Hosier's  Ghost,"  which  appears  in  the  June  number,  a  ditty 
which  was  a  favorite  one,  both  afloat  and  ashore,  for  years  after 
George  the  Second  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  even  sung  in  the 
fleet  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

In  1726,  during  hostilities  between  England  and  Spain,  Admiral 
Hosier,  a  gallant  officer  of  high  reputation,  was  sent  out  to  the 
Spanish  Main  in  command  of  a  fine  fleet,  and  much  was  expected  of 
him  by  the  public.  The  Spaniards  heard  of  his  coming,  landed  the 
treasure  which  was  already  on  board  their  galleons,  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  fortified  ports,  and  simply  zvaitcd.    The  English  histories 
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do  not  enlarge  upon  this  episode  of  that  war,  but  it  is  plain  that 
Hosier  and  his  officers  and  men  were  sacrificed  to  a  short-sighted, 
timid,  and  temporizing  policy  which  did  not  govern  those  who  sent 
out  Vernon.  Hosier  was  so  hampered  by  instructions,  or  want  of 
instructions,  that  he  was  unable  to  take  measures  to  protect  English 
trade  in  that  quarter,  much  less  to  go  in  and  capture  the  forts  and 
galleons. 

His  fine  fleet  lay  at  anchor  on  an  unhealthy  coast  until  inaction, 
disgust,  and  hope  delayed,  as  well  as  bad  beef,  weevilly  bread,  and  a 
short  allowance  of  water,  had  brought  on  scurvy  and  the  fever,  and 
the  ships'  companies  simply  melted  away.  At  last  Hosier  himself 
died, — it  is  said  of  a  broken  heart, — ^and  was  buried  in  the  coast  waters 
like  the  rest.  His  men  appear  never  to  have  lost  confidence  in  him 
during  the  worst  of  their  trials,  and  seem  to  have  regarded  him  as  a 
martyr  to  duty  and  to  the  policy  of  a  home  ministry,  who  had  sent  a 
large  fleet  out  to  "persuade"  rather  than  compel  their  enemy.  The 
Spaniards  retaliated  for  the  sending  of  this  fleet  of  Hosier's  by  the 
siege  for  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar,  and  after  that  failed  there  was  a 
temporary  peace  again,  which  was  broken  in  1739. 

After  Vernon's  success  a  ballad  appeared  entitled  "Admiral  Ho- 
sier's Ghost."  It  is  contained  in  our  magazine,  as  we  have  said,  and 
there  appears  anonymously,  but  it  is  known  to  have  been  written  by 
Richard  Glover,  a  poet  who  has  left  behind  him  several  volumes,  now 
consigned  to  the  upper  shelves  of  old  libraries. 

There  seems  a  peculiar  fitness  in  a  Glover  writing  about  a  Hosier^ 
and  here  are  the  verses : 

"As  near  Porto  Bello  lying, 

On  the  gently  swelling  flood, 
At  midnight,  with  streamers  flying. 

Our  triumphant  navy  rode ; 
There  where  Vernon  sate,  all  glorious 

From  the  Spaniard's  late  defeat. 
And  his  crew,  with  shouts  victorious. 

Drank  success  to  England's  fleet, 
On  a  sudden,  shrilly  sounding, 

Hideous  yells  and  shrieks  were  heard. 
Then,  each  heart  with  fears  confounding, 

A  sad  troop  of  ghosts  appear'd. 
All  in  dreamy  hammocks  shrouded. 

Which  for  winding-sheets  they  wore. 
And  with  looks  by  sorrow  clouded 

Frowning  on  that  hostile  shore. 
On  them  gleam*d  the  moon's  wan  lustre, 

When  the  shade  of  Hosier  brave 
His  pale  band  was  seen  to  muster, 

Rising  from  their  wat'ry  grave. 
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O'er  the  glimmering  wave  he  hy*d  him 

Where  the  *Burford^  reared  her  sail, 
With  three  thousand  ghosts  beside  him, 

And  in  groans  did  yerncn  hail. 
'  Heed,  oh,  heed  my  fatal  story! 

I  am  Hosier's  injured  ghost; 
You  who  now  have  purchas'd  glory 

At  this  place  where  I  was  lost, 
Thg'  in  Porto  Bello's  ruin 

You  now  triumph,  free  from  fears, 
Yet  to  hear  of  my  undoing 

You  will  mix  your  joys  with  tears. 
See  yon  mournful  spectres  sweeping, 

Ghastly,  o'er  this  hated  wave. 
Whose  wan  cheeks  are  stained  with  weeping? 

These  were  English  captains  brave; 
And  these  numbers,  pale  and  horrid. 

Were  my  sailors  once  so  bold. 
Lo!  each  hangs  his  drooping  forehead 

While  his  dismal  fate  is  told. 
I,  by  twenty  sail  attended, 

Did  this  Spanish  town  affright; 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended, 

Bui  my  orders  not  to  fight. 
O  that,  with  my  wrath  complying, 

I  had  cast  them  in  the  Main, 
Then,  no  more  inactive  lying, 

I  had  low'red  the  pride  of  Spain! 
For  resistance  I  could  fear  none, 

But  with  twenty  ships  had  done 
What  thou,  brave  and  happy  Vernon, 

Didst  achieve  with  six  alone. 
Then  the  Bastimentos  never 

Had  our  foul  dishonor  seen, 
Nor  the  sea  the  sad  receiver 

Of  these  gallant  men  had  been. 
Then,  like  thee,  proud  Spain  dismaying. 

And  her  galleons  leading  home, 
Tho',  condemned  for  disobeying, 

I  had  met  a  traytor's  doom. 
To  have  fall'n,  my  country  crying, 

''He  has  pla^d  an  English  part, " 
Had  been  better  far  than  dying 

Of  a  grievM  and  broken  heart. 
Un repining  at  thy  glory. 

Thy  successful  arms  we  hail; 
But  remember  our  sad  story 

* 

When  to  Britain  back  you  sail. 
All  your  country's  foes  subduing. 

When  your  patriot  friends  you  see. 
Think  on  vengeance  for  my  ruin. 

And  for  England  shamed  in  me!'  " 
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In  the  July  number  of  the  magazine  we  have  an  answer  from 
**Vernon  to  Hosier's  ghost,"  in  which  the  former  says, — 

"Hosier!  with  indignant  sorrow 
I  have  heard  thy  mournful  tale;" 

and  promises,  in  revenge,  that 


(I 


Carthagena,  tow'ring  wonder, 
At  the  daring  deed  dismay 'd, 

Shall  ere  long  by  Britain's  thunder 
Smoking  in  the  dust  be  laid." 


But  this  prediction,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  fulfilled,  while  Ver- 
non and  his  men  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  Hosier  and  his  seamen, 

E.  Shippen, 
Medical  Director,  U.  S.  N.  {Retired). 
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Readers  of  the  ^^ United  Service**  are 
cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  de- 
partment  items  of  either  fact  or  fancy^ 
grave  or  gay^  instructive  or  only  entertain^ 
ing:  in  shorty  any  literary  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam likely  to  interest  our  subscribers. 


GENIUS   AND- MORALS. 

BY  HAROLD  VAN  SANTVOORO. 

We  are  always  curious  to  know 
how  much  of  himself  the  author  puts 
into  his  books.  However  free  from 
moral  prejudice  and  the  contagion  of 
the  world  he  esteems  himself  in 
working  out  the  problems  of  his  art, 
public  appreciation  of  the  literary 
value  of  his  work  is  sensibly  af- 
fected by  what  is  known  of  his  moral 
prepossessions  and  personal  habits, 
and  the  critical  reader,  in  interpreting 
the  moiii  and  in  analyzing  the  char- 
acters of  his  story,  deems  them  a 
significant  factor  and  important  clue. 
It  is  vain  to  insist  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  genius  should  be  as  pure 
and  stimulating  as  the  ambient  ether 
that  nourishes  and  sustains  physical 
life.  In  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
creative  energy  is  not  bound  or  regu- 
lated by  convention  or  rule.  Genius 
is  not  a  question  of  moral  character 
nor  are  literary  ethics  closely  bound 
up  with  the  affairs  of  private  life. 
It  has  its  votaries,  who  recogfnize  it 
as  a  law  unto  itself — an  omnipotent 
power,  which, 

"Like  Cato,  gives  its  little  Senate 
laws, 

And  sits  attentive  to  its  own  ap- 
plause.' 


»» 


The    moral    prepossessions    of    a 
writer  of  genius,  however,  perceptibly 


color  the  web  of  his  loom  as  well  as 
the  reader's  views.  In  some  instances 
they  obtrude  on  the  printed  page 
coarsely  and  repugnantly,  as  in  Swift 
and  Sterne.  In  others  they  are 
veiled  in  euphemisms,  or  in  seductive 
phrases  exalt  the  spirit  of  beauty  in 
a  canonization  of  vice.  Because  we 
would  rather  give  up  potatoes  ihan 
roses,  and  can  go  without  boots 
rather  than  without  poems,  must  the 
Muses  ever  pose  as  inveigling 
hetairae  while  we  are  dangling  in 
hammocks  or  dallying  in  primrose 
paths?  Lamb,  self-indulgent  and 
subject  to  alcoholic  lapses,  always 
wrote  cleanly.  There  is  so  much  hu- 
manity and  tender  feeling  and  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  Elia  that 
we  are  inclined  to  condone  his  faults. 
We  almost  feel  like  forgiving  Heine, 
who  did  not  always  write  cleanly, 
but  whose  wit  tempers  our  judgment, 
and  who  paid  the  penalty  of  his  ex- 
cesses— a  sufferer  to  the  end.  Two 
months  before  he  died  he  wrote  his 
publishers  in  Paris:  "During  the 
past  few  days  I  have  been  so  ill  that 
a  number  of  German  countrymen, 
who  came  to  Paris  to  see  the  Exposi- 
tion, have  postponed  their  return  to 
Germany  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
attend  my  funeral."  A  sarcasm  so 
illumined  with  pathos  excites  within 
us  a  sense  of  pity  and  touches  the 
secret  springs  of  our  sjrmpathy.  We 
are  moved  by  his  tingling  wit  to  ad- 
mire the  unconquerable  spirit  of  this 
wayward  genius,  who  scorned  to 
wear  a  mask,  though  w^e  cannot  ef- 
face the  indelible  stains  from  the  rec- 
ord of  his  life.    But  however  lenient 
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we  may  feel  toward  Heinrich  Heine 
we  can  never  forgive  Sterne,  whose 
sentiment  was  shammed,  whose  piety 
was  a  pretence,  who  mocked  his  own 
emotions,  a  hypocrite  and  posturing 
charlatan,  gifted  as  he  was,  concern- 
ing whom  Thackeray  reminds  us 
that  "the  foul  Satyr's  eyes  leer  out 
of  his  leaves  constantly." 

When  a  writer  does  not  conceal  his 
faults,  but  with  unbridled  license  de- 
fiantly exposes  them  in  the  mirror  of 
his  art,  personifying  his  vices  in  the 
fictitious  characters  he  portrays,  it  is 
difficult  to  dissociate  the  personalty 
of  the  author  from  the  progeny  of 
his  pen.  A  mere  reference  to  certain 
phases  of  popular  French  fiction  is 
enough  to  indicate  the  personal  note 
— a  pervasive  ego — dominating  the 
tone  of  the  narrative,  excluding 
analysis  of  character  and  the  natural 
play  of  emotions,  and  concerning  it- 
self mainly  with  immoral  tendencies 
and  rhetorical  tricks  of  style.  We 
know  how  the  personal  note  in  Tenny- 
son, and  in  our  own  Longfellow,  was 
so  insistent  that  they  failed  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  art  of  dramatic  com- 
position, the  poet's  highest  aim.  But 
they  were  constantly  reporting  their 
best  thought  and  never  affected  a 
morbid  tone.  They  bravely  faced  the 
facts  of  existence  and  breathed  an 
untainted  ozone.  Of  course,  the  artist 
is  always  free  to  choose  his  medium 
of  expression.  But  whether  it  is 
Hellenism,  Romanticism,  Realism — 
in  whatsoever  mould  it  is  cast — we 
demand  a  healthy  art. 

The  personal  element  is  constantly 
intruding  and  in  some  forms  of  lit- 
erature it  is  the  vital  fact.  Upon 
this  element  skillfully  employed  rest 
the  author's  power  and  charm.  We 
feel  its  force  and  persistence  in 
Burns's  lyrics,  in  Poe's  and  Emer- 
son's poems,  in  Thackeray's  "Pen- 
dennis"  and  "Philip,"  and  in  the  ro- 
mances of  Hawthorne.  It  is  the  fas- 
cinating quality — and  what  writer 
possessed    a   richer   personality   than 


Holmes — of  the  Autocrat's  Break- 
fast-Table causcrie.  In  the  flimsiest 
skein  of  illusion  spun  by  Goldsmith 
and  Irving  we  are  conscious  of  the 
same  captivating  charm.  In  a  dis- 
eased mind  the  personal  note  has  an 
undue  emphasis,  a  droning  prepond- 
erance, due  to  an  excess  of  emotion, 
or  satyric  conditions  of  feeling  and 
thought.  In  a  healthy  nature  it  rings 
with  a  resonant  accent,  and  has  a 
vital  significance  and  convincing 
force.  Our  literature  is  richly  en- 
dowed by  the  liberal  gfifts  of  the  New 
England  mind,  whose  persuasive 
power  and  sympathetic  insight  gave 
authority  and  distinction  to-  its  ut- 
terances, and  whose  dominant  note 
clearly  reveals  how  inflexibly  it 
obeyed  the  laws  of  life.  Without 
any  exaggeration  of  their  virtue, 
would  it  have  been  possible  to  as- 
semble in  any  previous  age  in  the 
kingdom  of  letters  a  group  of  men 
who  lived  on  such  a  high  plane  of 
endeavor  as  the  New  England  circle 
composing  the  Boston  Saturday 
Club?  A  literary  neighbor,  Colonel 
Higginson,  pleasantly  recalls  how  the 
talk  at  these  symposia  was  always 
"well-bred  and  manly;  nor  was  there 
any  visible  sign  of  that  taste  for  un- 
seemly subjects,  which  so  disgusted 
Qlarlyle,  among  the  leading  men  in 
London  in  1832,  that  he  wrote  to  his 
brother:  'The  conversation  was 
about  the  basest  I  ever  listened  to.' " 
It  would  be  altogether  strange  if 
the  honest  reader  were  not  prejudiced 
against  the  writings  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters whose  life  is  mean.  The  prej- 
udice is  apt  to  deepen  into  disgust 
when  the  writer  abuses  his  gift  of 
expression  and  degrades  the  passion 
of  love.  It  was  Ben  Jonson  who  af- 
firmed that  the  principal  end  of 
poetry  "is  to  inform  men  in  the  just  . 
reason  of  living."  Is  not  this  true  of 
the  novel,  and  has  the  novelist  or 
essayist  a  higher  task?  I  would  not 
deprecate  the  art  of  George  Sand  and 
Theophile  Gautier,  to  say  nothing  of 
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Ouida  and  the  lesser  lights.  But  has 
not  the  love  story  in  their  hands 
l)orne  poisonous  fruit?  The  novelist 
writes  to  some  purpose  when  the 
novel  is  made  a  means,  rather  than 
an  end.  When  George  Eliot  paints 
the  evils  of  pride  and  covetousness, 
and  reveals  in  the  history  of  a 
wretched  life  the  misery  and  heart- 
ache that  follow  an  ill-assorted 
match,  she  enforces  a  lesson  that 
•could  not  be  brought  home  to  the 
moral  consciousness  of  men  and 
women  by  all  the  pulpits  in  New 
York  and  London  with  the  same  ef- 
fect. The  moral  lapses  of  a  writer 
•of  genius,  however,  need  not  place  his 
writings  under  the  ban  if  he  does 
not  sully  the  pages  of  his  book.  We 
ask  of  him  not  to  amuse  us  alone, 
"but  to  lighten  sorrow,  to  chastise 
folly  and  pretension,  to  exalt  human 
-sympathies,  to  teach  us  that  there  is 
a  higher  power  than  fate,  to  idealize 
and  epitomize  the  best  of  life.  Such 
a  power  attests  the  perfection  of  his 
art. 

Our  enjoyment  of  the  matchless 
word-painting  of  "The  Flight  of  a 
Tartar  Tribe"  is  none  the  less  keen 
because  De  Quincey  was  addicted  to 
opium.  Marlowe  gave  himself  up  to 
every  passion  and  was  stabbed  by  his 
own  poniard  in  a  bar-room  brawl, 
"but  in  "Tambourlaine"  and  "Dr. 
Paustus"  are  passages  of  rare  beauty. 
Pope,  who  wove  moral  precepts  into 
the  tissue  of  his  polished  stanzas,  was 
a  little  crafty,  vain,  pettish,  and  piti- 
ful creature,  and  Shelley  was  an 
atheist  whose  morals  were  sadly  at 
fault.  But  what  contemporary  poet 
liad  a  clearer  vision  than  Shelley  or 
was  master  of  a  finer  art?  W^  must 
not  be  too  eager  to  unveil  the  Isis 
of  our  enchantment.  We  enter  the 
poet's  cloister  to  seek  the  source  of 
"his  inspiration  and  the  secrets  of  his 
craft.  We  are  unrewarded,  and  dis- 
cover a  skeleton  in  the  closet.  Re- 
verting in  imagination  to  those  fruit- 
ful  periods   in   English   composition. 


the  Renaissance  and  the  Restoration^ 
we  may  discover  the  poet  in  a  tavern, 
surrounded  by  brawlers,  writing 
verses  of  infinite  tenderness  and 
charm. 

"George  Sand  is  often  immoral," 
says  Ruskin,  "but  she  is  always  beau- 
tiful;" and  although  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett, writing  to  Robert  Browning,  dis- 
covered that  "she  had  something 
monstrous  in  combination  with  her 
genius,"  she  regarded  her  with  in- 
creasing admiration  and  delight.  The 
writer  recently  met  a  lady  of  taste, 
the  oracle  of  a  suburban  literary  club, 
who  declared  that  she  was  unable  to 
read  Keats  with  any  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment since  she  had  finished  reading 
the  life  of  the  poet  by  William 
Michael  Rossetti  and  those  "foolish 
letters"  to  Fanny  Browne.  As  well 
might  one  find  little  to  admire  in  the 
"Pastoral  Symphony,"  because  Beet- 
hoven was  so  fickle  and  light-hearted 
in  love  affairs  that  he  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  curious  psychological  in- 
terest the  phenomenal  fact  of  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  once  been  in 
love  with  the  same  woman  for  seven 
long  months.  Saint-Simon,  deplor- 
ing the  moral  weakness  of  his  sov- 
ereign, had  a  contempt  for  Louis 
XIV.  personally,  but  revered  him  as 
a  king.  Such  should  be  the  attitude 
of  the  reader  toward  the  peccable  but 
gifted  writer  of  books.  When  the 
writer  is  not  wholly  self-conscious 
— when  the  personal  flavor  of  his 
books  is  stimulating  and  wholesome, 
should  we  not  be  restrained  from 
lifting  the  veil  which  hides  the 
secrets,  sorrows,  or  scandals  of  his 
private  life? — Literature. 


The  bottom  of  the  Pacific,  between 
Hawaii  and  California,  is  said  to  be 
so  level  that  a  railroad  could  be  laid 
for  500  miles  without  grading  any- 
where. This  fact  was  discovered  by 
the  United  States  surveying  vessel 
engaged  in  making  soundings  with  a 
view  of  laying  a  cable. 
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THE  ARMY  ESTIMATES, 
1902-03. 
The  Army  estimates  for  1902-03 
have  been  looked  forward  to  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  in  the 
hope  that  they  woiild  give  some  in- 
dication of  the  probable  cessation  of 
the  strain  of  war.  The  estimates 
now  presented  for  the  approval  of 
Parliament  are  war  estimates,  but 
they  have  been  accepted  by  the  pub- 
lic with  some  degree  of  thankfulness, 
inasmuch  as  they  show  that  by  the 
end  of  1902  we  shall  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  return  gradually  to  normal 
conditions.  A  year  ago,  no  less  a 
sum  than  £92,915,000  had  to  be 
voted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Army,  i.  e.,  £29,685,000  for  ordinary 
and  £63.230,000  for  war  services.  In 
the  official  year  upon  which  we  shall 
enter  on  April  i  the  amount  requir- 
ed is  put  down  at  £69.310,000.  a  de- 
crease in  ordinary  services  of  £375f- 
000,  and  for  war  services  of  £23,- 
230,000.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  outlay  for  general  purposes 
in  IQ02-03  is  to  be  pretty  much  what 
it  has  been  in  the  year  fast  expiring 
— a  sure  proof  that  the  War  Office 
has  no  very  sweeping  reforms  in 
view  beyond  the  provision  of  staffs 
for  the  new  Army  Corps,  a  measure 
for  which  Mr.  Brodrick  has  already 
prepared  us.  It  is  evident  that  the 
aim  of  our  military  authorities  is  to 
get  themselves  well  clear  of  all  war 
anxieties  before  they  launch  any  of 
those  heroic  changes  of  system 
which  we  are  sometimes  led  to  sup- 
pose are  in  contemplation.  And  in 
this  they  are  undoubtedly  well  ad- 
vised. To  quote  a  few  words  from 
the  War  Minister's  Memorandum: — 
*The  provision  made  for  the  esti- 
mates 1902-03  is  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  field  force  at  its  present 
strength  for  between  eight  and  nine 
months  of  the  financial  year."  From 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  good  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  by  the  end  of 


December  next  it  will  be  within  the 
power  of  the  authorities  to  take 
steps  for  carrying  out  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  forces  in  the  field. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  the  war  will 
be  at  an  end  long  before  thfen.  This 
may  be  so.  It  was  nevertheless  wise 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  fix  an 
extreme  limit.  No  one  can  blame 
him  for  that,  as  it  is  easy  to  pay 
back  money  once  it  has  been  voted* 
but  by  no  means  so  easy  to  obtain 
supplementary  votes. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  army- 
proper  the  estimate  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  1901-02.  The 
number  of  men,  apart  from  South 
African  requirements,  is  almost  the 
same,  viz.,  220,000.  In  South  Af- 
rica a  reduction  of  30,000  is  provided 
for.  the  numbers  being  brought 
down  from  230,000  to  200,000.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  though 
the  war  may  be  at  an  end  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  there  will  be  no 
immediate  effort  made  on  its  con- 
clusion to  bring  the  regular  troops 
home.  Action  of  this  kind  has  to  be 
guided  by  local  considerations,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  even  Lord 
Kitchener  would  care  to  say  defi- 
nitely just  now,  when,  and  to  what 
extent,  it  will  be  in  his  power  to 
consent  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  field 
force.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  War 
Office,  we  may  be  sure,  to  get  the 
home  army  back  again  on  the  ear- 
liest date,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  wish 
and  another  to  accomplish.  There 
are  30,000  men  down  for  withdrawal 
between  this  and  December  next. 
Those  to  be  relieved  will  presumably 
be  militiamen,  Imperial  Yeomen  and 
Volunteers,  who,  it  will  be  conceded, 
have  a  prior  claim  to  be  brought 
back,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of 
their  engagements.  The  lessening 
of  the  fighting  forces  thus  allowed 
for  should  effect  a  saving  of  £5,400,- 
000.  Another  formidable  item  to  be 
struck  off  the  account  is  one  of 
£5.350.000  for  clothing  and  warlike 
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stores,  and  a  third  gives  £4,000,000 
as    shrinkage  -  under  the    head    of 
transport    and    remounts.       In    all 
South  Africa,   it   is  hoped,   will  de- 
crease our  war  charges  by  £21,420,- 
000,   whilst  the  demands  for  China 
will    be    £1,810.000   less    than   they 
were  put  down  at  twelve  months  ago. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  every 
endeavor  is  being  made  to  relieve  to 
some  extent   the  burden  which  the 
taxpayer    has    had    to    bear    during 
three  long  and  anxious  years  of  war. 
There   are   certain   matters  which 
call  for  explanation.     The  first  item 
of  decrease  under  Vote  i  represents 
a  sum  of   £90,000  on  account  of  the 
reduced  strength  of  the  Army  Re* 
serve.     This,    maybe,    will   occasion 
alarm  in  some  quarters.     It  has  to 
be  remembered,  however,  that  dur- 
ing   the    greater    part    of    the    year 
'902-3  the   Reserves  will   be   at  the 
front..    Nearly  17,000  of  them  have 
accepted  in  India  a  special    bounty 
to  remain  for  additional  periods  with 
the  colors.     And  even  if  the  whole 
of  the  force  could  be  brought  home 
from  the  Cape  and  sent  to  civil  life 
there   would   still  be  a  considerable 
diminution  of  numbers,  as  the   war 
has,    of   course,    disposed    of    many 
who     would     in     ordinary     circum- 
stances have  completed  their  color 
service.     Some   may   hold   that  the 
War  Office  is  acting  inconsiderately 
in  not  dismissing  all  the  men  whose 
term  of  engagement  has  expired  im- 
mediately   the    war    is    over.     But 
would  it  be  acting  fairly  to  the  men 
if  it  adopted  that  course?     It  would 
throw    a    large    contingent    of    war- 
worn soldiers  on  to  a  labor  market 
which  might  be  unequal  to  provid- 
ing for  them  all  at  once.     The  men 
who  have  fought  our  battles  should 
have  our  first  thought.     Those  who 
may   desire   to    return   to    civil    life 
will,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  do  so 
on  the  earliest  possible  date;  others 
who  wish  to  remain,  as  many  will, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so.    The 


same  arguments  apply  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  next  item  of  £100,000 
saved  by  reason  of  the  new  Militia 
Reserve  being  only  partially  raised. 
A  sum  of  £145,000  is  struck  off  in 
consequence  of  a  decision  to  bring 
into  existence  only  six  (instead  of 
eight)  Royal  Garrison  Battalions 
during  1902-03.  £150,000  is  spared 
to  the  public  by  the  non-training  of 
those  militia  units  which  have  re- 
turned recently  from  active  service. 
This  is  a  measure  of  relief  to  which 
none  can  take  exception.  Now  as 
to  the  increases,  £50,000  is  provided 
for  the  Capitation  grants  of  addi- 
tional efficient  volunteers;  £350,000 
net  increase  on  non-effective  votes 
for  pensions  caused  by  the  war; 
£300,000  for  an  augmentation  of  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry;  and  £150,000 
for  additional  mounted  troops  on 
mobilization,  an  augmentation  of 
the  Army  Ordnance  Department, 
and  the  seconding  of  officers  study- 
ing at  the  Staff  College.  The  other 
votes  call  for  no  remark.  We  have 
said  enough  to  explain  the  principles 
upon  which  the  estimates  have  been 
drawn  up.  All  who  have  watched 
events  must  give  Mr.  Brodrick  the 
credit  he  deserves  for  having  done 
his  utmost  in  a  period  of  enormous 
pressure  and  great  trial,  not  only  to 
keep  the  army  at  the  front  supplied, 
but  avail  himself  of  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  putting  a  check  on  ex- 
penditurc. — London  Army  and  Navy 
Gazette. 


ONE    ON    COL.    SHERIDAN. 

The  officers  of  Rear  Admiral 
Evans's  special  squadron,  which  was 
assembled  off  Tompkinsville  to  re- 
ceive Prince  Henry,  are  asserting 
that  some  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army  ought  to  have  somebody  tell 
them  what  the  uniform  of  a  United 
States  naval  officer  looks  like,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  recognize  it  on 
state  occasions  at  least.     And  there- 
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by  hangs  a  tale  which  the  officers  of 
the  squadron  have  been  telling  with 
great  glee  for  the  past  week. 

A  few  hours  after  Prince  Henry 
arrived  it  became  necessary  for  him 
to  return  the  official  calls  made  on 
him  by  Major-Gen.  Brooke,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  the 
East,  and  Admiral  Barker,  command- 
ant of  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 
The  Prince  left  the  Hohenzollern  at- 
tended by  a  personal  aid  and  Rear 
Admiral  Evans  and  the  admiral's  two 
aides,  Lieut.  Chapin  and  Ensign 
Evans,  the  admiral's  son. 

When  the  party  reached  Gover- 
nor's Island  and  were  taken  up  to 
Gen.  Brooke's  house  to  have  a  smile 
a  number  of  the  army  officers  sta- 
tioned on  the  island  were  presented 
to  the  Prince  and  those  who  had 
come  with  him.  Among  the  army 
men  were  Col.  Michael  V.  Sheridan, 
adjutant-general  of  the  Department 
of  the  East,  and  Capt.  Dean,  one  of 
Gen.   Brooke's  aides. 

According  to  the  story  that  is  now 
going  the  rounds  of  the  wardrooms 
of  the  squadron,  Col.  Sheridan,  in 
making  himself  agreeable  to  the  visi- 
tors, sauntered  up  to  young  Evans 
and  engaged  him  in  conversation. 
Finally  the  colonel   said : 

"It  is  wonderful,  sir,  how  you 
Germans  master  the  English  lan- 
guage. Do  you  know  that  you 
haven't  a  trace  of  German  accent? 
To  me  it's  wonderful.  Any  one 
would  suppose  that  you  were  an 
American." 

Ensign  Evans  inherits  some  of  his 
father's  directness  of  speech.  When 
he  became  assured  that  Col.  Sheri- 
dan was  not  joking  he  bridled  up  a 
bit  and  said : 

"Why  the  devil  shouldn't  I  be 
taken  for  an  American?  I  happen 
to  have  been  here  a  few  years  before 
I  went  to  the  Naval  Academy.  I 
was  there  six  years  and  I've  been 
kicking  around  the  country  pretty 
much   ever  since." 


Col.  Sheridan  looked  at  the  young 
man  a  moment  and  then  quietly  said : 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  understood 
your  name.    May  I  ask  what  it  is?" 

When  he  found  who  the  young 
ensign  was  the  navy  men  say  he 
looked  away  off  toward  the  parade 
ground  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
marked : 

"Young  man,  tell  your  father  to 
come  up  and  see  me  and  we'll  settle 
this  as  one  should  be  settled  which 
is  on  me.  You're  too  young  to  ac- 
cept my  apologies,  liquefied  as  they 
should  be." 

Nothing  more  would  have  been 
thought  of  Col.  Sheridan's  little  break 
had  not  Lieut.  Chapin  told  of  his 
experience  at  the  island  when  he  got 
back  to  the  Illinois.  He  ran  up 
against  Capt.  Dean,  so  the  story  goes, 
and  'was  promptly  mistaken  for  a 
member  of  the  Prince's  suite. 

When  Ensign  Evans  heard  about 
Lieut.  Chapin  he  told  his  story,  and 
now  the  officers  of  the  special  squad- 
ron hold  that  the  War  Department 
ought  to  buy  a  batch  of  plates  show- 
ing pictures  of  United  States  naval 
officers  in  full  uniform,  so  that 
officers  of  the  army  may  hang  them 
in  their  rooms  to  look  at  until  they 
have  at  least  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  the  official  toggery  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  service. — ^A'.  Y.  Sun. 


THE  QUEEN'S   PASSING. 

She  will  not  see  her  armies  come 
Home  from  her  last  and  sternest 
war. 
The  lean,  brown  regiments  must  be 
dumb. 
Whose  heart  thrilled  to  her  from 
afar: 
Or  utter  for  another's  ear 
Their  long-delayed  victorious  cheer. 

But  where,  in  that  mysterious  place, 

The  spirits  of  her  soldiers  dead. 
Who  died  before  they  saw  her  face. 

Day  after  day  were  gathered. 
Those  awed,  expectant  ranks  between 
The  whisper  ran:  "The  Queen!    The 
Queen !" 

— London  Spectator, 
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TRAINING  UNDER  STEAM  OR 

SAIL. 

The  British  Admiralty  has  at  last 
decided  to  train  its  recruits  in  mod- 
ern steamers  and  to  abandon  the  ob- 
solete sailing  ships,  which  in  any 
fighting  sense  really  belong  to  the 
bow  and  arrow  age.  The  officials 
have  been  spurred  to  this  action  by 
an  insistent  naval  protest  against  a 
system  that  has  only  a  sentimental 
value  and  is  largely  a  waste  of  time 
and  a  misdirection  of  effort. 

In  his  memorandum  the  First  Lord 
acknowledges  the  neglect  to  develop 
the  personnel  on  lines  parallel  with 
the  revolution  that  has  taken  place 
in  material  and  motive  power.  He 
agrees,  therefore,  that  the  time  has 
<:ome  to  give  the  modern  sailor  every 
chance  to  adapt  himself  to  the  es- 
sentials of  the  ship  he  must  man  and 
to  fit  him  for  handling  and  repairing 
the  complex  structure  he  must  fight. 

Our  naval  administrators  are, 
however,  still  treating  this  practical 
question  on  the  theory  that  the  only 
way  to  make  a  man-o'-war's  man  in 
the  twentieth  century  is  to  give  him 
the  training  of  the  eighteenth.  Con- 
gress has  been  asked  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  sailing  ships,  and 
this  plea  is  fortified  by  much  amus- 
ing din  over  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal values  of  the  archaic  education 
afforded.  The  truth  is,  nearly  all 
the  knowledge  painfully  and  spas- 
modically acquired  by  this  system  be- 
comes at  once  useless  lumber  when 
the  bewildered  pupils  are  sent  to  the 
ships  of  an  active  fleet. 

—AT,  V.  Herald, 


He  has  no  enemies,  you  say; 

My  friend,  your  boast  is  poor; 
He  who  hath  mingled  in  the  fray 
Of  duty,  that  the  brave  endure, 
Must   have   made   foes.      If  he   has 

none. 
Small  is  the  work  that  he  has  done. 
He  has  hit  no  traitor  on  the  hip. 
He  has  cast  no  cup   from  perjured 

lip; 
He  has  never   turned  the  wrong  to 

right, 
He  has  been  a  coward  in  the  fight. 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY,  1902. 

U.  S.  Army  transport  Meade,  mak- 
ing passage  from  Manila,  P.  I.,  to 
San  Francisco,  Captain  George  Will- 
son  commanding. 

Far    cry,    praise    Allah!    from    that 
sunny  land 
Where   dwell  the  mango  and  the 
bolo  side  by  side; 
Swift  be  our  voyage  to  that  golden 
strand 
Where  stands  the  grillroom*  in  its 
marble  pride. 

•  *  « 

Bravely   our   keel  the  broad   Pacific 
cleaves, 
Eager  our  hearts  with  hope  to  bear 
us  on, 
Shining  the  wake  the  Meade  behind 
her  leaves, 
Wid'ning  the   distance  from   war- 
swept  Luzon. 

No  tree's  branch  o'er  us,  nor  flowers 
here  entwine, 
No   twittering  birds   each  seeking 
for  a  mate ; 
The  lonely  sea-bird  mocks  St.  Valen- 
tine, 
And  lovelorn  swains  are  not  for  this 
estate. 

And  though  upon  this  damp  domain 
we  dwell 
On  this,  the  lover's  day  of  all  the 
year, 
I   gladly  yield  me  to  that   witching 
spell 
She  casts  about  me,  with  no  sense 
of  fear. 

I  know  her  no  coquette,  but  loyal  she ; 
Altho'  I  never  yet  have  press'd  her 
lip, 
A  sweet  white  thing  upon  a  stormy 
sea, 
I    greet    my   lovely   valentine — the 
ship. 

T.  H.  Stevens,  U.  S.  N. 

*  Palace  Hotel. 
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COCKTAILS  AND  SEA  POWER. 

"The  cocktail  has  been  an  effective 
American  missionary,"  remarked  an 
American  naval  officer  just  back 
from  a  trip  around  the  world.  "In 
fact,  it  marks  the  boundaries  of  our 
spheres  of  influence  and  is  the  pi- 
oneer of  American  civilization,"  he 
added,  draining  his  glass  and  lean- 
ing back  for  one  of  those  talks  with 
which  he  sometimes  entertains  his 
delighted  friends  when  returned  from 
a  cruise. 

"You  know  in  the  Navy  we  profess 
a  pretty  taste  in  cocktails  and  some 
wardroom  products  will  advantage- 
ously bear  comparison  with  any  made 
in  Washington,  Philadelphia  or  New 
York.  There  is  a  marine  officer  now 
of  the  service  in  the  general  staff  and 
the  head  of  the  bureau,  who  in  his 
sea-going  days  was  a  treasure  for  a 
shipmate.  I  was  with  him  in  the  old 
Quinnebang  up  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  early  80s,  time  of  the  first  Egyp- 
tian war.  There  were  three  ships  on 
the  station,  the  Lancaster  carrying 
the  flag,  the  Nipsic  and  our  own. 
The  flag  officer  was  strictly  temper- 
ate and  the  three  captains  were  total 
abstinence  men,  while  the  line  and 
the  staff  officers  in  the  three  ships 
were  as  convivial  a  company  as  were 
ever  gathered  on  any  squadron.  You 
can  imagine  the  distress  occasioned 
by  a  fleet  order  that  the  wine  mess 
in  the  wardrooms  must  be  discon- 
tinued and  no  wine,  malt  or  spiritu- 
ous liquors  were  to  be  allowed  except 
in  the.  medical  stores.  A  drought 
compared  to  which  that  of  the  Lybian 
desert  was  a  rainy  season  fell  upon 
us. 

"We  were  spending  much  of  the 
time  in  Alexandria,  then  occupied  by 
the  British  forces  under  General  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  and  then  menaced 
by  a  strong  force  of  Arabia's  army, 
in  the  heavy  fortress  at  Kafr  Dawr. 
We  were  not  permitted  to  go  ashore 
except    in     uniform,     wearing    side 


arms,  and  to  enter  a  cafe  or  even 
club  thus  accoutred  to  drink  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Fortunately,  the 
officer  of  our  marine  guard  had  a 
doctor's  order  for  whiskey.  His 
lungs  were  in  a  bad  way,  and  the 
amount  of  encouragement  he  re- 
ceived from  his  shipmates  and  from 
the  throng  of  visitors  from  the  other 
ships  to  take  his  medicine  cured  him. 
We  relieved  him  of  all  the  duties  we 
could  and  he  made  cocktails  nearly 
all  the  time  that  were  better  than  I 
ever  drank.  No,  not  because  they 
were  forbidden  fruit.  I  profess  to 
know  by  reason  of  a  long  and  care- 
fully guarded  experience  what  a 
cocktail  may  be,  and  even  John 
Chamberlain  himself  could  not  excel 
him,  and  no  professional  compound- 
er of  mixed  drinks  ever  had  such  an 
art  and  hand  as  Chamberlain. 

"I  am  rather  ashamed  to  confess 
that  it  is  only  since  the  army  went 
into  the  East  that  a  first-rate  cock- 
tail can  be  had  there.  When  I  was 
on  the  China  station  in  the  Benicia 
as  an  ensign  the  American  bars  flour- 
ished at  Yokohama,  Nagasaki  and  at 
Canton,  and  especially  at  Yokohama, 
but  the  cocktails  were  vile.  Those 
army  men  have  done  the  work  we 
should  have  established  years  ago, 
and  at  Pekin  recently  I  got  an  ex- 
tremely potable  cocktail  made  by  a 
discharged  army  volunteer  who  has 
opened  a  place  there.  He  told  me 
he  had  worked  in  Stewart's,  in  New 
York,  once,  and  at  this  place.  Shoe- 
maker's, here  in  Washington — two 
good  schools.  At  Manila,  Singapore, 
Canton  and  several  other  places  they 
are  making  them  all  right,  and  we 
accepted  them  as  happy  indications 
of  the  permanency  of  our  Eastern 
empire  and  as  indicating  the  high 
plane  which  its  initial  movements, 
have  taken. 

"Now,  you  can't  find  a  high  civil- 
ization anywhere  unless  the  repre- 
sentative tipple  of  that  country  or 
community  is  notably  excellent  of  its. 
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kind.  For  that  reason  when  the 
whiskey  cocktail  was,  in  fact,  our 
national  drink  it  was  at  its  best,  but 
on  returning  from  various  cruises  I 
have  observed  with  regret  that  it 
has  somewhat  fallen  out  of  favor, 
and  that  the  average  quality  of  the 
mixture  has  correspondingly  deteri- 
orated. Perhaps  this  is  true  of  all 
mixed  drinks.  I  don't  know  any  of 
them  except  cocktails.  At  the  Metro- 
politan club  here  there  are  a  lot  of 
young  men  who  drink  the  Martini 
and  the  Manhattan,  but  there  remain 
a  strong  leaven  of  the  old  stock  who 
still  call  for  the  whiskey  cocktail  of 
the  last  generation,  knowing  that  as 
long  as  it  maintains  the  perfection  it 
reached  in  the  period  after  the  Civil 
War  no  other  kind  will  ever  sup- 
plant it  on  its  merits.  Fashion  may 
elbow  it  aside  for  a  time,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  will  hold  its  own  against 
all  comers.  I  noted  at  the  big  hotel 
in  New  York  the  other  day  that 
it  was  being  called  for  by  many  men 
who  bore  the  appearance  of  knowing 
what  they  drank.  It  was  an  encour- 
aging sign  to  me  and  I  have  noted 
further  evidence  of  its  restoration  to 
favor. 

"Coming  over  on  the  Limited  the 
other  day  there  was  a  Congressional 
committee  on  the  dining  car  and  they 
took  the  cocktail  as  it  should  be 
made.  Nobody  ever  denied  that 
Congressmen  are  as  good  judges  of 
drinks  as  men  of  the  army  and  navy. 
As  between  the  militant  branches  of 
the  service,  the  army  is  perhaps  now 
the  'harder  drinker'  of  the  two,  al- 
though it  was  not  so  always.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  had  groups  of 
young  officers  in  the  navy  who  have 
come  to  sorrow  from  this  cause.  Not 
a  few  of  our  brightest  men  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptations  of  drink, 
but  recent  cases  have  been  rare. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  the 
navy  to  abjure  all  drink  except  the 
moderate  use  of  wine  at  the  table, 
but  the  young  army  officers  of  the 


East — ^at  least,  many  of  them  recent- 
ly admitted  from  civil  life — are  drink- 
ing a  good  deal.  As  long  as  they  can 
get  good  liquor  and  prefer  cocktails, 
as  is  now  the  case,  their  custom  is 
not  so  evil  as  it  would  otherwise  be. 

"For  my  own  part  I  have  hygienic 
reasons  for  drinking  and  have  always 
done  so  in  moderation,  and  the  cock- 
tail is  my  potation.  This  fact  has 
led  me  to  observe  it  carefully  and  to 
make  some  generalizations  upon  it. 
There  is  only  one  place  in  Europe 
that  I  know  where  a  decent  cocktail 
may  be  had.  That  is  Nice.  It  is  the 
favorite  rendezvous  of  our  ships  of 
war  on  the  Mediterranean  and  has 
been  for  years.  The  American  bars 
in  Paris  and  London  are  a  disgrace 
to  their  name,  which  is  the  sole  Amer- 
ican quality  they  possess,  but  at  Nice 
there  isn't  a  cafe  so  mean  that  in  its 
service  there  is  not  at  least  one  gar- 
9on  who  can  mix  a  tolerable  cock- 
tail. I  never  tried  but  one  cocktail 
at  Monte  Carlo.  It  was  enough.  The 
South  American  cocktail  is  as  revolu- 
tionary as  the  people.  It  is  beaten 
up  with  a  fibre  mixture  and  made  of 
any  spirit  handy.  No  man  not  em- 
barking on  a  desperate  enterprise 
should  take  one.  I  reckon  the  Wash- 
ington cocktail  taken  full  and  by  is 
the  best  in  the  world.  Good  liquor 
is  generally  used,  and  the  ingredients 
are  properly  blended.  Old  Commo- 
dore Dick  Meade  used  to  make  a 
good  cocktail  and  delighted  in  doing 
it,  but  never  did  so  without  his  stand- 
ard joke.  As  he  prof  erred  them  he 
invariably  remarked,  'There  is  only 
one  cocktail  better  than  this  one.  It 
is  the  next  one  I  am  going  to  make 
right  away.' " 

"Perhaps,"  interrupted  a  member 
of  the  New  York  City  delegation  in 
Congress  with  aroused  interest,  "you 
will  tell  us  how  the  perfect  cocktail 
should  be  made." 

"I  can,  indeed,"  was  the  sailor's 
prompt  reply,  "but  do  not  fancy  that 
because  you  will  know  what  should 
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be  done  you  will  be  able  to  make  one 
unless  you  have  the  intuitions  of  an 
artist.  A  large  glass  filled  three- 
quarters  full  of  cracked  ice  half  the 
size  of  a  filbert;  never  use  shaved  ice 
or  large  lumps;  dash  on  this  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  syrup  made  from  the 
best  white  sugar;  add  in  the  same 
way  as  the  syrup  half  its  quantity  of 
Stoughton  bitters  and  pour  in  two 
tots  of  good  straight  rye  whiskey.  It 
needn't  be  old,  but  it  must  be 
straight;  no  blends  out  of  case  bot- 
tles will  serve.  Stir  with  a  long  bar 
spoon,  revolving  it  under  the  thumb 
at  the  same  time  if  you  can  perform 
that  feat,  or  turn  the  glass  around 
while  you  stir,  until  the  outside  of 
the  glass  is  cooled  enough  to  pre- 
cipitate the  moisture  of  the  air  in 
small  drops ;  drain  into  two  dry  cock- 
tail glasses;  twist  a  shred  of  rind 
from  a  fresh  lemon  over  each  glass 
and  let  it  fall  in.  If  you  can  perform 
this  apparently  simple  feat  just  right 
your  perfect  cocktail  is  ready.  It 
should  be  evenly  translucent,  its  color 
tinted  slightly  with  red,  a  trifle  light- 
er than  the  ray  of  a  pigeon-blood  ruby 
seen  in  daylight.  If  gin  is  used  it 
should  be  a  warm  straw  color,  but 
with  no  stronger  tinge  of  yellow. 
The  ingredients  will  then  have  blend- 
ed so  that  the  taste  of  none  of  them 
prevails  over  the  other.  It  should  be 
drank  promptly,  or  if  the  glass  is  only 
partly  emptied  at  the  first  draught  it 
should  not  be  left  to  stand  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes.  The  enticing 
cherry  has  no  place  in  a  cocktail.  It 
doesn't  help  either  cherry  or  cocktail. 
Pineapple  and  orange  should  never  be 
permitted  to  enter.  Let  that  cocktail 
remain  untasted  which  is  brought  to 
you  with  any  fruit  in  it  further  than 
a  little  lemon  rind." 

"Have  you  observed  the  character 
of  the  cocktails  in  the  interior  of  our 
own  country?"  inquired  the  lobbyist 
from  St.  Paul. 

"Yes,  in  some  measure  I  have. 
Several  transcontinental  trips  by  dif- 


ferent routes  and  a  tour  of  recruiting 
in  various  western  cities  just  after 
the  Spanish  war  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  note  their  general  qualities. 
If  you  want  a  bad  cocktail  it  may  be 
had  at  Kansas  City.  It  retains  the 
frontier  fierceness.  It  is  made  up  like 
a  real  estate  boom  foaming  with  en- 
thusiasm, or  a  prairie  blizzard  foul 
with  the  dust  it  makes.  St.  Louis 
cocktails  are  gloomy.  They  use 
a  kind  of  stem  glass  there,  a  small 
saucer  on  a  crystal  stick  that  is  very 
objectionable.  The  Chicago  cocktail 
requires  watching  and  is,  well,  slop- 
py. New  Orleans  is  a  very  foreign 
city  and  nothing  is  more  foreign  to  it 
than  a  good  cocktail.  You  have  to 
get  as  far  north  in  the  Mississippi  as 
Cincinnati  to  get  a  good  one.  As  I 
have  said,  Washington  excels  in  the 
matter  of  cocktails,  but  here  they 
have  a  peculiarly  cosmopolitan  pa- 
tronage. The  Philadelphia  product 
is  quiet  and  genial  and  next  to  Wash- 
ington in  excellence.  Boston  does 
not  drink  many  cocktails,  but  they 
seem  to  be  carefully  compounded. 
They  do  little  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Empire  in  Boston.  With- 
out attempting  any  nice  distinction, 
the  New  York  article  is  likely  to  trip 
its  victim  up.  I  draw  these  conclu- 
sions apart  from  those  taken  from 
personal  experience  from  the  condi- 
tion in  which  liberty  men  come  off  to 
the  ship.  They  used  to  come  off  with 
all  sorts  of  loads  on  in  the  Tatnall 
days.  It  is  not  so  bad  now.  When 
Luce  was  an  executive  officer  of  the 
Pensacola  in  New  York  harbor  he 
used  to  meet  them  as  they  came 
tumbling  through  the  port  gangway. 

"'Well,  my  man,  what  have  you 
been  drinking?' 

'Cocktails,  yer  honor.* 
Tut  him  in  the  "brig,"  master- 
at-arms.      He'll    be    fighting    in    ten 
minutes.* 

"Let  us  see,  ain't  the  sun  over  the 
topsail  yard?  I'm  husky  with  talk- 
ing."—iNT.  F.  Sun. 
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GENERAL  LEONARD    WOOD. 


{From  McClure^s  Magazine.) 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  at  Winchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, October  9th,  i860.  His  father 
was  Dr.  Charles  Jewett  Wood,  a 
man  of  brilliant  attainments,  sturdy 
individuality  and  great  physical  en- 
ergy. In  1880  Leonard  Wood  enter- 
ed the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
where  he  completed  his  course  in 
medicine.  In  1885,  in  a  class  of  fif- 
ty-nine, he  passed  second  in  a  com- 
petitive examination  for  admission 
as  a  surgeon  in  the  army.  As  there 
were  no  vacancies  at  that  time  he  ac- 
cepted a  contract  position,  which  he 
held  until  he  was  commissioned, 
January  5,  1886. 

President  Roosevelt,  who  knows 
General  Wood  as  well,  perhaps,  as 
any  one,  said  recently  of  him:  "No 
soldier  could  outwalk  him,  could  live 
with  greater  indifference  on  hard  or 
scanty  fare,  could  endure  hardships 
better  or  do  better  without  sleep." 
The  remarkable  fortitude  and  in- 
domitable courage  of  the  man  have 
been  shown  many  times,  but  perhaps 
never  more  plainly  than  during  that 
famous  Indian  campaign  of  1885, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Geron- 
imo,  the  famous  Apache  chief.  Of 
thirty  picked  frontiersmen  who  start- 
ed out  in  July,  1885,  only  fourteen 
lasted  to  the  end,  and  only  two  of 
these  were  officers — one  of  the  latter 
being  Wood.  For  his  gallantry  dur- 
ing this  campaign  he  was  recom- 
mended to  Congress  for  a  medal  of 
honor,  which  he  later  received.     In 

1887  Wood  went  to  Los  Angeles  as 
one  of  the  staff  surgeons — a  reward 
for  his  gallant  services  in  Mexico.     In 

1888  he  served  with  the  Tenth  Caval- 
ry during  the  Kid  outbreak  in  New 
Mexico,  and  later  was  engaged  in 
the  work  of  heliographic  survey  of 
Arizona.  He  married  in  1890  Louise 
A.  Condit  Smith,  a  niece  of  U.  S. 
Justice  Field.  General  Wood  was 
ordered  to  duty  in  Washington  in 
1895.  and  became  a  frequent  visitor 
to  President   Cleveland  and  family. 


When  the  administration  changed^ 
and  President  McKinley  came  into 
power.  Dr.  Bates  of  the  Navy  was, 
until  his  death,  attending  physician 
at  the  White  House.  In  the  fall  of 
1897  Wood  received  a  summons 
from  the  President,  and  from  that 
time  forward  he  was  the  regular 
medical  adviser  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McKinley,  as  he  was  already  attend- 
ant on  General  Alger,  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

ORGANIZING   THE   ROUGH   RIDERS. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  came  the  talk 
of  war  with  Spain.  Both  Wood  and 
Roosevelt  were  fired  at  once  with  the 
prospect.  Wood's  keenest  ambition 
had  always  been  to  get  into  the  line 
of  the  army  and  see  active  service. 
He  was  a  tried  and  experienced  sol- 
dier, a  man  of  acknowledged  judg- 
ment and  personal  force.  The  Pres- 
ident believed  in  him  and  in  Roose- 
velt; they  were,  indeed,  his  personal 
friends.  He  called  them  the  "war 
party,"  and  when  Wood  came  in  of 
a  morning  he  would  ask,  "Have  you 
and  Theodore  declared  war  yet?"  It 
was  inevitable  that  they  should  go 
into  the  fight.  They  first  planned 
to  raise  regiments  in  their  respective 
States,  Roosevelt  in  New  York  and 
Wood  in  Massachusetts.  This,  how- 
ever, was  likely  to  be  attended  by 
much  red  tape  and  not  a  little  delay 
— things  that  neither  of  the  men 
could  brook.  It  was  perfectly  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  they  should 
seize  upon  the  idea  of  a  regiment 
such  as  the  Rough  Ri4ers — an  idea 
suggested  by  Senator  Warren. 
Wood  had  himself  been  a  rough 
rider;  he  knew  intimately  every 
phase  of  the  service,  and  he  felt  that 
it  was  the  dash  and  boldness  of  at- 
tack of  an  Indian  campaign  that 
would  avail  most  in  the  jungles  of 
Cuba.  Roosevelt  was  offered  the 
colonelcy,  with  authority  to  recruit 
such  a  regiment,  but  declined  it,  and 
said  that  he  would  accept  the  lieu- 
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tenant-colonelcy  if  Wood  was  ap- 
pointed colonel.  The  Secretary  of 
War  approved,  and  Wood  was  com- 
missioned to  raise  the  regiment 
General  Alger,  indeed,  gave  Wood 
a  desk  in  the  corner  of  his  office. 
"Now  don't  let  me  hear  from  you 
again/'  he  said,  "until  your  regiment 
is  raised." 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the 
familiar  story  of  the  Rough  Riders. 
Within  twenty-one  days  from  the 
time  permission  was  given  to  begin 
the  recruiting,  the  famous  regiment 
was  ready  to  march.  And  not  the 
least  of  the  task  which  confronted 
Wood  and  Roosevelt  was  the  selec- 
tion of  1,200  rough  riders  from  23,000 
applicants,  from  every  part  of  the 
Union.  Never  before  had  there  been 
such  a  record  in  military  organiza- 
tion. 

In  the  battle  •  f  Las  Guasimas 
Wood  was  the  same  steady,  low- 
voiced  man  that  he  was  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  Washington,  absolute- 
ly fearless  in  a  hail  of  bullets,  now 
calling  up  a  nervous  captain  and  ask- 
ing him  to  repeat  his  orders,  now 
walking  along  the  line,  up  and  down, 
where  every  soldier  was  hugging  the 
ground,  and  now  calmly  cautioning 
his  men:  "Don't  swear,  men; 
shoot." 

GOVERNOR   OF   SANTIAGO. 

Two  months  from  the  day  on 
which  Wood  received  his  commis- 
sion as  colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders 
he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  (July  8,  1898),  and 
eleven  days  later  he  was  governor 
of  the  city  of  Santiago.  His  appoint- 
ment as  governor  came  naturally  to 
him;  he  was  the  man  of  all  others 
who  had  made  an  extraordinary 
record  in  the  field,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  few  men  who  were  as  vigor- 
ous, physically,  at  the  end  of  that 
terrible  tropical  campaign  as  at  the 
beginning.  He  went  at  the  task  of 
rehabilitating  the  stricken  city  with 
cool  judgment,  unconquerable  ener- 
gy, and  a  real  joy  of  the  task. 

General  Wood  comes  early  to  his 
fame.     He   is  now  only  thirty-nine 


years  old.  At  the  beginning  of  May» 
1898,  he  was  an  army  surgeon  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  Two  months 
later  he  was  commanding  a  brigade 
at  San  Juan,  and  his  name  was 
known  in  every  hamlet  in  the  United 
States.  Before  the  year  was  out  he 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral, and  he  held  what  was  then  one 
of  the  most  important  foreign  com- 
mands in  the  gift  of  the  government. 
Because  of  this  quick  promotion  he 
has  been  called  a  man  of  opportuni- 
ty; but  he  is  rather  the  man  always 
ready  for  the  opportunity.  Within 
eight  months  after  he  received  his 
army  commission,  back  in  the  mid- 
dle '8o's,  he  had  earned  a  Congres- 
sional medal  for  gallant  and  hazard- 
ous service,  and  he  was  then  only  a 
contract  surgeon,  green  from  the 
schools.  And  it  was  not  mere 
chance  that  made  him  colonel  of  the 
Rough  Riders  and  led  his  regiment 
first  of  all  the  troops  into  the  jungle 
at  Las  Guasimas. 

Personally,  General  Wood  gives 
the  impression  of  being  a  large  man, 
although  he  lacks  at  least  an  inch  of 
being  six  feet  tall.  He  is  what  an 
athlete  would  call  "well  pyt  up" — 
powerful  of  shoulders  and  arms, 
with  a  large  head  and  short  neck.  He 
stoops  slightly,  and  steps  with  a 
long,  swift  stride,  rolling  somewhat, 
seamanlike,  in  his  walk.  His  face  is 
one  of  great  strength — ^large  featur- 
ed, calm,  studious,  and  now  lean  and 
bronzed  from  serving  in  the  tropics. 
He  rarely  smiles,  and  ordinarily  has 
very  little  to  say,  and  that  in  a  low, 
even  voice;  and  yet,  when  in  the 
mood,  he  tells  a  story  with  great 
spirit  and  with  a  certain  fine  direct- 
ness. He  enjoys  keenly  a  quiet  so- 
cial gathering;  but  a  function,  in 
which  he  must  appear  as  the  guest 
of  honor  is  an  undisguised  terror  to 
him.  He  dresses  always,  whether  in 
khaki  or  in  army  blue,  with  trim 
neatness,  and  he  makes  a  strikingly 
powerful  figure  in  the  saddle. 

At  thirty-nine  General  Wood  is  in 
the  prime  of  a  vigorous  manhood 
and  at  the  beginning  of  a  notable  ca- 
reer. 
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THE   CAPTIVES  CHOICE. 

By  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  U.  S.  A. 

The  vast  region  of  mountain  country  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  Mexico  in  1848,  was  peopled  at  the  time  of  the  cession  by  wan- 
<lering  savages,  including  the  Navajo  Apaches,  then  as  now,  the 
most  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  of  aborigines  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  this  great  tribe  of  nomads  occupied  an 
immense  territory  of  plain  and  mountain  country,  extending  from 
Ojo  del  Oso,  at  the  base  of  the  Zuni  mountains,  northward  to  the 
San  Juan,  and  westward  to  the  country  of  the  Moqui  Pueblos. 

Over  this  vast  area  these  nomadic  people  wandered  restlessly 
about  in  small  communities  or  clans,  consisting  usually  of  the  father 
and  sons  with  their  families. 

One  of  these  clans  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  and  for  many  years 
thereafter,  was  under  the  chieftainship  of  Nashwegan,  an  old  patri- 
arch in  the  nation,  who  had  with  him  in  the  little  community  over 
which  he  presided,  his  three  wives  and  their  children,  his  two  mar- 
ried sons  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  Milwanee,  a  distant  rela- 
tive, with  his  wives  and  children.  The  horses  and  sheep  of  these 
different  families  were  branded  and  marked  by  symbols  that  dis- 
tinguished their  ownership,  and  were  all  kept  together  in  common 
herds  and  flocks  and  guarded  alternately  by  their  several  owners. 

The  herds  and  flocks  in  Nashwegan 's  clan  were  large,  and  fre- 
quent changes  of  location  were  necessary  that  water  and  grass  might 
be  obtained  for  the  animals.  During  the  year  of  the  Treaty  more 
•difficulty  than  usual  was  experienced  in  finding  water  and  desirable 

grazing  grounds  on  account  of  an  uncommonly  protracted  period 
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of  drouth,  and  Nashwegan  after  many  failures  to  find  pastures  that 
would  keep  his  herds  and  flocks  from  starving,  ventured  into  the 
well- watered  and  rich  grazing  lands  lying  along  the  northern  base 
of  the  Zuni  mountains,  between  the  country  of  the  Navajos  and  the 
Rio  Grande  River. 

It  was  an  imprudent  venture  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  country 
into  which  the  old  patriarch  had  gone,  constituted  at  the  time  a 
neutral  territory  into  which  the  Navajos  rarely  entered  with  their 
animals  and  families,  on  account  of  the  war  then  in  progress  be- 
tween the  nation  and  the  Mexican  people  living  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley. 

For  many  years  prior  to  this  time  the  Navajos  had  maintained 
a  state  of  hostility  towards  these  people,  and  organized  raiding  par- 
ties of  warriors  had  been  accustomed  at  irregular  intervals  to  sweep 
down  upon  the  Mexican  settlements  to  capture  horses  for  their 
herds,  and  children  for  servants  in  their  hogans. 

The  Mexicans  in  turn,  had  occasionally  organized  expeditions  to 
raid  the  Indian  country,  and  as  a  rule  had  been  successful  in  captur- 
ing horses  and  sheep  for  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  Navajo  chil- 
dren for  peons  in  their  families. 

Between  the  raids  of  the  organized  bodies  of  Mexicans  and  Nav- 
ajos, small  parties  of  warriors  had  almost  constantly  lurked  about 
the  Mexican  settlements  seeking  opportunities  to  rob  and  murder. 
These  small  parties  had  been  accustomed  to  secrete  themselves  for 
days  at  a  time,  when  necessary,  near  the  settlements  to  which  they  had 
gone,  and  had  patiently  waited  and  watched  for  the  opportunities 
they  desired.  The  greater  the  privations  and  sufferings  they  en- 
dured from  hunger  and  thirst  while  they  waited  and  watched  on 
these  occasions,  the  greater  the  praise  they  received  on  their  return 
to  their  people  with  their  booty.  The  incentive  therefore  to  enter 
upon  these  small  expeditions  had  been  great,  and  many  of  thiem  had 
been  undertaken  by  the  Navajo  warriors  for  the  glory  and  honor 
that  attended  success,  rather  than  for  the  booty  that  might  possibly 
be  obtained. 

Sometimes  a  small  party  of  Mexicans  and  Americans  together 
had  ventured  into  the  Indian  country,  and  hanging  upon  the  skirts 
of  wandering  Navajo  clans  had  seized  upon  opportunities  to  stam- 
pede herds,  or  run  off  choice  horses. 

The  Navajos  had  always  been  accustomed  to  live  in  an  almost 
constant  state  of  readiness  to  enter  upon  the  pursuit  of  raiding  par- 
ties that  ventured  into  their  country,  and  but  a  few  moments  ever 
elapsed  after  the  presence  of  a  party  of  their  enemies  had  become 
known  before  pursuit  or  resistance  was  inaugurated.    It  had  there- 
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fore  been  a  rare  occurrence  for  a  raiding  party  to  enter  their  country 
without  being  compelled  to  fight  its  way  out. 

The  Mexicans,  on  the  contrary,  had  never  been  prepared  to  re- 
sist or  to  pursue.  They  had  always  depended  upon  walled  enclosures 
and  bolts  and  bars  for  security,  and  when  these  had  been  overcome 
by  Navajo  raiders  some  time  usually  elapsed  before  pursuit  by  an 
organized  force  was  accomplished.  The  Indians  were  acquainted 
with  every  trail  that  led  over  the  mountains  that  lay  between  their 
country  and  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  when  their  raiding  parties 
had  once  gained  the  foot  hills  with  captured  horses  and  children, 
further  pursuit  by  the  Mexicans  was  practically  useless. 

But  a  short  time  before  Nashwegan  had  ventured  into  the  neutral 
country  between  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Navajos  and  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  two  Navajo  warriors  left  their  hogans  in  Canon 
Bonito  and  proceeded  on  foot  on  an  expedition  into  the  valley  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Las  Lunas,  a  Mexican  settlement  famous  for  the 
fine  herds  of  horses  it  possessed. 

As  the  warriors  descended  the  wooded  side  of  the  mountain  over- 
looking the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  after 
leaving  their  homes,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  practically  sur- 
rounded by  wood  gatherers  from  the  settlement,  engaged  at  the  mo- 
ment in  loading  their  donkeys  and  carts  with  the  fuel  they  had  col- 
lected in  the  forest  during  the  day.  Springing  aside  from  the  trail  they 
had  followed  down  the  mountain  they  hastened  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  a  tangle  of  vines  and  cactus  plants  that  had  sprung  up  in 
the  bushy  top  of  a  fallen  hemlock  tree  that  lay  near  the  trail.  They 
remained  in  this  concealment  until  near  midnight,  when  they  ventured 
once  more  to  follow  the  trail,  and  slowly  made  their  way  down  into 
the  valley.  As  they  groped  along  in  the  darkness  guided  by  the 
lights  they  could  discern  burning  in -the  Mexican  habitations  before 
them,  they  came  at  length  upon  a  deep  ditch  that  had  been  excavated 
to  carry  water  from  the  river  to  the  cultivated  fields,  and  following 
its  course,  halting  often  to  look  and  to  listen  as  they  proceeded,  dis- 
covered finally  just  before  the  morning  light  began  to  appear,  a 
little  rustic  bridge  across  the  ditch,  under  which  they  hastily  crawled 
for  concealment. 

Soon  after  daylight  a  Mexican  came  from  a  house  near  by  and 
opening  the  great  wooden  gate  of  a  corral  that  adjoined  it,  drove  out 
several  horses  that  had  been  confined  within  the  enclosure  and  de- 
livered them  to  the  care  of  a  mounted  peon,  who  hastily  drove  them 
away  to  the  grazing  grounds  of  the  settlement  near  the  base  of  the 
mountains  down  which  the  warriors  had  recently  come.  As  the 
cnimals  passed  out  of  the  corral  the  Navajos  watched  them  closely 
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through  the  cracks  in  the  bridge  under  which  they  lay,  and  whispered 
to  each  other  in  admiration  of  those  that  seemed  most  handsome 
and  spirited. 

Some  time  after  the  herd  had  passed,  a  number  of  laborers  ap- 
peared in  the  cultivated  grounds  along  the  ditch,  or  acequi,  in  which 
the  warriors  lay,  and  almost  immediately  thereafter  a  great  volume 
of  water  came  pouring  through  the  excavation  to  be  used  by  the 
laborers  in  irrigating  the  growing  crops  in  the  adjoining  fields.  The 
warriors  crawled  up  the  bank  as  far  as  possible  under  the  bridge,  but 
the  water  rapidly  followed  and  increasing  in  volume  as  it  came,  finally 
nearly  touched  the  timbers  of  the  structure  over  their  heads.  Their 
bodies  were  rapidly  submerged  and  only  a  portion  of  their  faces  were 
visible  to  each  other  above  the  water. 

They  remained  in  this  trying  condition  for  an  hour  or  more,  and 
had  begun  to  debate  with  each  other  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  risk  being  killed  by  the  Mexicans  in  an  effort  to  seek  other  con- 
cealment than  to  continue  where  they  were,  when  a  laborer  with  a 
hoe  in  his  hand  came  slowly  along  the  acequi,  stopping  here  and 
there  as  he  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  bank  of  the  ditch  where  it 
seemed  in  danger  of  giving  way.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  dog 
which  ran  hastily  to  the  bridge  as  he  came  near,  and  began  at  once 
to  scratch  with  its  feet  upon  the  timbers  of  which  the  bridge  was 
constructed,  and  to  growl  and  bark  fiercely  at  something  beneath 
it.  His  master  came  finally  to  the  bridge  and  carefully  examined 
it,  and  peered  beneath  it  as  well  as  he  was  able.  Nothing  whatever 
was  in  sight,  but  as  the  dog  still  continued  to  bark  and  growl,  he  re- 
peatedly thrust  the  handle  of  his  hoe  through  the  cracks  in  the 
bridge,  in  an  effort  to  drive  out  whatever  might  have  attracted  the 
scent  or  the  sight  of  the  dog.  The  handle  of  the  hoe  had  been  used 
as  a  goad  before  it  had  been  set  in  the  hoe,  and  the  end  that  the  man 
thrust  through  the  bridge  had  been  sharpened  to  a  point.  Fortun- 
ately for  the  Navajos,  the  handle  made  its  way  down  repeatedly 
without  injuring  either  of  them,  but  at  last  unfortunately  it  struck 
the  thigh  of  one  of  the  warriors  and  tore  a  great  gash  in  his  flesh. 
The  blood  flowed  freely  from  the  wound,  discoloring  the  water  near 
where  he  lay,  and  the  dog  apparently  detecting  the  odor  of  the  blood 
became  more  furious  than  ever. 

"You're  a  fool,  Tonto,"  said  the  Mexican  at  last,  addressing  the 
dog.  "You're  a  fool.  There's  nothing  there."  And  shouldering 
his  hoe  he  made  his  way  once  more  along  the  aceqtii,  calling  the  dog 
to  follow. 

Some  time  after  midday  the  water  ceased  to  flow  through  the 
acequi  and  gradually  ran  out  altogether,  much  to  the  relief  of  the 
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Navajos,  especially  to  the  warrior  who  had  been  wounded.  They 
remained,  however,  where  they  were,  knowing  that  their  discovery 
would  certainly  follow  if  they  abandoned  their  place  of  concealment, 
and  for  several  hours  thereafter  waited  patiently  for  the  night  to 
come  on,  fearing  constantly  the  meanwhile  that  the  man  with  the 
dog  would  return  and  drive  them  out,  or  that  some  of  the  laborers 
returning  from  the  fields  would  discover  them.  It  seemed  Scilla 
in  one  event  and  Charybdis  in  the  other,  and  inevitable  destruction 
in  either. 

But  the  afternoon  wore  away,  fortunately  for  them,  without 
bringing  the  dangers  they  apprehended,  and  when  the  darkness 
finally  concealed  their  movements  they  dragged  themselves  out  from 
under  the  bridge  and  lay  down  near  by  on  the  bank  of  the  acequi. 
They  had  scarcely  stretched  themselves  on  the  bank  when  a  mounted 
man,  riding  rapidly  along  the  sandy  trail  that  led  to  the  bridge, 
came  quite  near  before  they  became  aware  of  his  presence.  As  he 
was  about  to  pass  over  the  bridge  a  slight  movement  of  one  of  the 
warriors  attracted  the  attention  of  the  horse  he  rode  and  caused 
the  animal  to  spring  suddenly  aside.  Enraged  at  the  shying  of  the 
animal,  his  rider  struck  him  a  violent  blow  with  his  whip,  and  man 
and  beast  quickly  disappeared  from  view. 

The  warriors  were  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  silent  and  unex- 
pected appearance  of  the  horseman,  and  the  narrow  escape  from 
discovery  they  had  made,  and  hastened  to  return  to  the  bridge  as 
soon  as  he  was  gone,  and  once  more  crawled  back  to  their  place  of 
concealment  beneath  it. 

About  midnight  they  ventured  out  once  more,  and  moving  for- 
ward cautiously  approached  the  corral  from  which  they  had  ob- 
served horses  sent  out  in  the  morning.  When  they  finally  reached 
the  gate  of  the  enclosure  they  discoverd  that  it  was  fastened  by  a 
strong  chain  and  an  iron  lock  which  they  were  unable  to  remove. 
One  of  the  warriors  at  once  climbed  upon  the  back  of  the  other,  and 
after  reaching  the  top  of  the  wall  that  surrounded  the  enclosure,  let 
himself  down  within  the  corral.  Here  he  found  to  his  delight  that 
the  horses  had  been  brought  in  from  the  pastures  and  were  quietly 
feeding  in  their  stalls.  Helping  himself  up  by  climbing  upon  the 
cross  timbers  of  the  gate,  he  once  more  reached  the  top  cf  the  wall, 
and  after  a  moment's  delay  sprang  down  by  the  side  of  his  com- 
panion. A  brief  consultation  was  then  held  between  the  warriors, 
after  which  one  of  them  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  wall  and  using 
his  knife  began  to  loosen  the  sun-dried  brick,  or  adobes,  of  which 
the  wall  was  constructed.  One  adobe  after  the  other  was  quietly 
cut  loose  and  pried  out  of  the  wall  by  the  use  of  a  pole  obtained 
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from  the  floor  of  the  bridge  across  the  acequi,  and  was  then  noise- 
lessly lowered  to  the  ground  by  a  rope  and  eventually  carried  aside 
by  the  Indian  below. 

A  number  of  adobes  had  been  removed,  when  it  occurred  to  the 
warriors  that  more  rapid  progress  might  possibly  be  made  by  sawing 
a  doorway  in  the  wall  with  the  hair  lariats  they  had  brought  with 
them  for  use  in  case  they  succeeded  in  capturing  horses  from  the 
Mexicans.  One  of  the  Indians  immediately  sprang  down  inside  of 
the  corral,  and  when  his  companion  had  passed  the  end  of  a  lariat 
to  him  they  began  to  draw  it  rapidly  back  and  forth  across  the  wall. 
The  rope  quickly  sank  into  the  soft  adobes,  and  within  a  couple  of 
hours  the  wall  had  been  cut  in  two  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  within 
a  few  feet  from  the  gate.  As  soon  as  this  had  been  accomplished 
the  adobes  were  pried  out  one  after  the  other  and  an  opening 
eventually  made  wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  a  horse.  The  war- 
riors then  hastened  within  the  corral,  and  each  selecting  an  animal, 
led  him  without  and  hurriedly  mounting  galloped  away  together 
towards  the  mountains  just  as  daylight  was  breaking. 

From  the  dawn  of  human  history  to  the  present  time  the  annals 
of  personal  achievements  consist  largely  of  deeds  accomplished  in 
response  to  popular  sentiment.  The  poor  savages  lying  under  the 
bridge  at  Las  Cruces  would  doubtless  have  given  way  under  the 
sufferings  they  endured  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  doubtful 
mercies  of  the  people  they  had  come  to  despoil,  had  they  not  been 
sustained  by  the  hope  of  the  praise  that  awaited  the  success  of  their 
enterprise  at  the  hands  of  their  people.  The  brave  Winkelried,  who 
gathered  the  spears  of  the  Austrian  phalanx  in  his  breast ;  the  heroic 
Horatius,  who  held  the  Tiber  bridge  at  Rome  against  the  Etruscan 
army;  the  patriot  Putnam,  who  rode  down  the  steps  at  Horseneck, 
and  all  the  innumerable  host  of  heroes  of  imperishable  fame  who 
accomplished  deeds  that  have  made  their  names  immortal,  might 
possibly  each  have  failed  to  display  their  heroic  qualities  but  for  the 
controlling  influences  of  home  and  friends. 

The  reception  which  the  Navajo  warriors  anticipated  on  their 
return  to  their  homes,  more  than  the  hope  of  the  material  gain  they 
might  acquire,  had  prompted  them  to  endure  the  privations  and  pain 
they  had  suffered.  And  when  eventually  they  rode  down  into  Caiion 
Bonito  and  made  their  way  to  their  hogans  amid  the  plaudits  of  their 
people  their  exultation  can  probably  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. For  two  days  they  had  gone  without  food  and  for  two 
nights  had  not  closed  their  eyes  in  sleep.  The  wounded  warrior 
had  borne  the  excruciating  pain  caused  by  the  cruel  thrust  of  the 
Mexican  laborer  with  the  handle  of  his  hoe,  without  a  tremor  or  a 
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groan,  and  had  labored  with  his  companion  at  the  wall  when  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  stand  erect  to  assist  him.  He  had  held  on  to 
the  mane  of  his  horse  as  he  rode  away  from  the  corral  into  the  moun- 
tains, fearing  lest  he  should  faint  and  fall  from  its  back  to  the  ground 
by  the  side  of  the  trail.  But  the  recollection  that  his  family  and 
friends  were  awaiting  his  return  to  cover  his  success  with  their 
praise,  gave  him  strength  to  endure  and  nerved  him  to  final  effort. 

The  theft  of  the  animals  was  soon  discovered  by  their  owners, 
and  within  an  hour  thereafter  a  small  body  of  mounted  Mexicans 
set  out  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  thieves.  The  trail  of  the  stolen  animals 
was  easily  followed,  as  the  warriors,  trusting  to  the  speed  of  the 
horses  they  rode,  kept  the  trail  leading  from  the  valley  to  Ojo  del 
Oso  at  the  foot  of  the  Zuni  Mountains. 

The  Mexicans  moved  forward  rapidly,  and  for  several  hours  kept 
well  together,  but  the  pace  began  at  length  to  affect  the  weaker 
horses,  and  one  after  the  other  of  the  animals  became  jaded  and  fell 
behind.  A  single  individual,  mounted  on  a  strong,  young  horse, 
finally  led  the  pursuit,  and  galloped  steadily  forward  some  distance 
in  advance  of  his  nearest  companions.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a  sud- 
den turn  in  the  trail  brought  him  quite  unexpectedly  into  full  view  of 
the  pasture  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  Zuni  Mountains  several  miles 
distant  before  him,  and  disclosed  to  his  surprise  the  great  herds  and 
flocks  of  Nashwegan  grazing  peacefully  in  the  valleys  near  Ojo  del 
Oso.  Turning  his  horse  quickly  about,  he  hastened  back  on  the 
trail  over  which  he  had  just  come  to  inform  his  companions  who 
were  following  him  of  the  discovery  he  had  made.  One  by  one,  as 
his  comrades  were  successively  met,  they  turned  about  with  him 
and  hastened  to  return  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  by  the  way 
they  had  come. 

Immediately  upon  reaching  their  homes,  mounted  messengers 
were  dispatched  to  the  neighboring  settlements,  bearing  the  news 
that  Navajo  herds  and  flocks  were  grazing  in  the  pasture  grounds 
at  Ojo  del  Oso,  and  asking  for  armed  men  to  join  in  an  effort  to 
capture  them.  The  Mexicans  gathered  rapidly  in  response  to  the 
call,  and  within  a  few  days  after  the  messengers  had  been  dispatched, 
a  strong  force  of  mounted  men  assembled  at  Las  Lunas,  from  which 
place  it  set  out  soon  thereafter  for  the  pasture  grounds  at  Ojo  del 
Oso. 

Nashwegan  had  hesitated  for  some  time  before  he  decided  to 
venture  into  the  "forbidden  land,"  but  the  animals  were  dying  for 
want  of  water  and  food,  and,  yielding  at  last  to  the  importunities  of 
his  people,  he  hurried  into  the  neutral  country  with  his  flocks  and 
herds,  with  the  intention  of  hurrying  out  again  after  a  few  days' 
feeding  in  the  rich  pastures  about  Ojo  del  Oso. 
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Mentomo,  the  young-est  son  of  Nashwegan,  had  at  this  time 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  a  tall  manly  lad  of  unusually 
fine  appearance  and  had  already  made  quite  a  history  for  himself 
among  his  people. 

When  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  his  father  presented  him  with 
a  wild,  unbroken  colt,  then  almost  old  enough  to  be  ridden.  The 
boy  was  delighted  with  his  new  acquisition  and  at  once  went  to  work 
with  g^eat  enthusiasm  to  train  the  animal  to  his  liking,  and  in  time 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  creature  to  be  ridden  and  to  follow  him 
without  guidance  about  the  encampment.  The  animal  proved  to 
be  very  tractable  and  quickly  learned  to  lie  down  and  to  rise  up  at 
command,  and  after  having  been  rewarded  a  few  times  with  a  gift 
of  a  small  piece  of  salt,  would  hasten  to  her  master  when  called.  The 
lad  named  her  Tishnue,  and  fed  her  and  groomed  her  and  rode  her 
and  spent  all  his  waking  hours  with  her.  At  night  he  tethered  her 
near  the  lodge  in  which  he  slept,  and  when  she  became  restless  at 
the  dismal  howling  of  wolves,  or  the  plaintive  cries  of  prowling  pan- 
thers, he  was  accustomed  to  spring  from  his  blankets  and  hasten  to 
the  animal  to  quiet  and  assure  her.  The  youth  soon  became  an  ex- 
cellent horseman,  and  in  time  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  in 
the  nation  for  the  skill  he  displayed  in  riding  and  managing  his 
horse.  He  was  able  to  throw  himself  from  the  animal's  back  to  the 
ground  when  racing  at  full  speed,  and,  holding  on  with  his  hand 
to  the  animal's  mane,  could  quickly  regain  his  place  on  her  back. 
He  could  discharge  the  arrows  from  his  quiver  under  the  animal's 
neck  one  after  the  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  with  unerring  aim, 
while  he  lay  outstretched  on  her  side,  and  could  pick  them  up  from 
the  ground  as  he  passed  them  in  rapid  succession. 

He  had  taken  his  horse  one  day  into  a  somewhat  distant  valley 
to  permit  the  animal  to  graze  upon  a  patch  of  nutritious  black- 
headed  grama  grass  which  he  had  learned  grew  luxuriantly  in  a 
secluded  spot,  and  returned  at  nightfall  quite  weary  from  the  long 
ride  he  had  made,  and  soon  after  hastened  to  roll  himself  in  his 
blanket  and  lie  down  to  sleep. 

He  was  awakened  some  time  during  the  night  by  a  murmur  of 
voices  outside  of  the  lodge,  but  for  some  time  the  heavy  slumber 
into  which  he  had  fallen  prevented  him  from  comprehending  that 
strangers  were  gathered  outside  and  were  engaged  in  discussing 
come  important  and  unusual  event.  A  word  or  two  finally  of  a 
startling  character  reached  his  ears  and  awoke  him  suddenly  with 
a  start  to  full  consciousness.  Springing  quickly  to  his  feet,  he 
hastened  from  the  lodge.  He  found  his  father  and  several  war- 
riors of  his  clan  standing  in  a  group  near  the  door,  busily  engaged 
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in  conversing  with  a  messenger  who  had  come  from  a  neighboring 
encampment  a  few  miles  away. 

The  young  man  had  scarcely  joined  the  group  when  the  war- 
chief  of  the  nation,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  peons  on  horse- 
back, hurriedly  arrived,  and  the  messenger  was  at  once  directed  to 
repeat  the  news  he  had  brought.  A  party  of  marauders,  he  asserted^ 
consisting  of  some  ten  or  twelve  Mexicans,  had  entered  the  country 
of  the  Navajos,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  horses  and  cap-  . 
turing  children,  and  had  gone  into  camp  for, the  night  in  a  little  valley 
a  few  miles  away. 

The  chief  listened  patiently  while  the  messenger  related  minutely 
a  full  account  of  the  movements  of  the  marauders  after  they  had  en- 
tered the  Navajo  country,  followed  by  a  careful  description  of  the 
location  of  the  camp  where  they  had  halted  for  the  night,  and  the 
country  immediately  about  it. 

When  the  messenger  had  concluded,  the  chief  turned  quickly  to 
the  group  of  warriors  about  him  and  directed  them  to  meet  him  soon 
after  midnight  on  the  great  trail  leading  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley^ 
near  the  place  where  the  Mexicans  had  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

It  was  evident  that  the  purpose  of  the  chief  in  assembling  his 
warriors  near  the  place  where  the  Mexicans  had  gone  into  camp 
was  to  be  prepared  to  attack  them  at  early  dawn  when  animals  and 
men  are  usually  wrapped  in  profound  slumber,  and  a  complete  and 
effective  surprise  is  more  probable  than  at  any  other  time. 

But  the  marauders  were  men  who  were  not  likely  to  be  caught 
at  such  disadvantage.  They  had  spent  their  lives  on  the  frontier 
and  were  entirely  familiar  with  Indian  methods  of  warfare,  and  were 
probably  more  skillful  than  the  Indians  themselves  in  the  use  of 
stratagems  and  wily  artifices  employed  by  the  warriors  on  the  war- 
path to  deceive  and  ensnare  their  enemies.  After  establishing  their 
camp,  the  Mexicans  tethered  their  horses  as  though  they  intended 
to  remain  for  the  night  where  they  were,  and  as  the  darkness  began 
to  come  on  they  spread  Iheir  blankets  under  the  trees  near  their 
horses,  as  if  they  were  about  to  lie  down  to  sleep.  To  all  appear- 
ances the  marauders  intended  to  spend  the  night  where  they  had 
bivouacked,  but,  as  was  soon  developed,  they  had  no  such  intention, 
and  had  simply  made  these  preparations  to  deceive  any  watchful 
eyes  that  might  be  observing  them.  They  fully  understood  that  their 
presence  had  probably  already  been  discovered  by  the  Navajos,  and 
that  every  movement  they  made  was  being  carefully  observed  and 
communicated  by  messengers  to  the  nearest  encampments.  As  soon^ 
therefore,  as  the  darkness  covered  their  movements,  they  broke  up 
their  bivouac  and  proceeded  slowly  under  cover  of  rocks  and  trees 
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for  a  mile  or  more,  following  the  valley  into  which  they  had  entered, 
and,  eventually  leaving  it,  went  into  camp  for  the  night  under  scnne 
great,  wide-spreading  piiion  trees  that  grew  on  the  breast  of  the 
mountain. 

On  the  following  morning,  just  before  dawn,  the  invaders  once 
more  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  cautiously  forward.  Turning 
sharply  to  the  left  almost  immediately  after  leaving  their  camp,  they 
soon  came  in  view  of  the  great  trail  leading  from  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  into  the  heart  of  the  Navajo  country.  As  they  rode  through 
the  bushes  into  the  open  ground  along  which  the  trail  lay,  an  Indian 
boy  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  galloping  quietly  along  the  trail 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  lad  had  fairly 
gotten  past  the  place  where  the  Mexicans  reached  the  trail  when 
he  was  discovered.  At  the  same  moment  almost  he  caught  sight 
of  the  invaders,  and,  instantly  throwing  himself  forward  upon  the 
neck  of  his  horse  to  protect  himself  from  the  possible  fire  of  his 
enemies,  he  uttered  a  shrill  cry  of  defiance  and  dashed  away  along 
the  trail  in  the  direction  of  the  Navajo  encampments  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind. 

The  Mexicans  comprehended  at  once  that  the  escape  of  the 
young  Indian  would  be  speedily  followed  by  the  gathering  of  a  large 
body  of  warriors  against  them,  and  with  one  accord  they  started 
instantly  in  pursuit,  urging  their  horses  as  they  went,  to  the  top  of 
their  speed. 

In  the  meantime,  Nashwegan  had  gathered  together  the  warriors 
of  his  clan  and  had  hastened  to  join  the  chief  at  the  rendezvous. 
Mentomo  was  anxious  to  ride  with  his  father's  warriors,  but  fearing 
a  refusal  hesitated  to  make  his  wishes  known.  After  the  warriors 
had  gone,  the  lad  entered  the  lodge  and  lay  down  on  his  blanket, 
but  the  intense  longing  he  felt  to  join  the  expedition  against  the 
marauders  kept  him  awake.  He  got  up  at  last,  and  going  out  of  the 
lodge  went  slowly  to  the  place  where  he  had  tethered  Tishnue,  to  con- 
fide his  sorrow  to  his  horse.  The  animal  welcomed  him  with  a 
neigh  and  gently  rubbed  her  nose  upon  his  bare  shoulder. 

"I  think  we  could  catch  them,  Tishnue,  don't  you?"  he  said  half 
in  earnest,  for  the  temptation  to  follow  the  warriors  was  rapidly 
gaining  control  of  the  boy. 

"Shall  we  try  it,  my  beauty?"  he  asked,  fondling  the  creature's 
face  as  he  spoke.  "They  can  only  tell  us  to  come  back,  you  know," 
he  continued. 

He  stood  silently  by  the  side  of  the  animal  for  some  time,  evident- 
ly trying  to  decide  what  to  do. 

"I  think  we  will  try  it,  Tishey,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  and  quick- 
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!y  unfastening  the  animal,  he  sprang  upon  her  back  and  dashed  away 
down  the  trail  in  the  direction  the  warriors  had  taken. 

He  overtook  them  at  length  and  rode  quietly  along  in  the  group, 
keeping  as  far  from  his  father  as  possible. 

The  warriors  halted  at  last  when  they  came  near  the  place  where 
the  Mexicans  had  made  their  camp  in  the  evening,  and  a  scout  was 
sent  out  by  the  chief  to  reconnoiter  the  ground  and  discover  if  pos- 
sible whether  the  marauders  were  still  there.  While  they  waited 
Nashwegan  pushed  his  horse  about  among  his  warriors  endeavoring 
to  encourage  them  by  his  presence,  and  while  so  engaged  discovered 
Mentomo  among  them.  The  old  warrior  was  delighted  to  find  his 
son  in  the  ranks  of  his  fighting  men,  but  the  youth,  he  quickly  de- 
cided, was  too  young  to  join  in  the  bloody  business  in  which  they 
were  about  to  engage,  and  after  addressing  him  kindly,  firmly  or- 
dered him  to  return  to  the  lodge. 

The  boy  was  greatly  disappointed,  and  for  a  moment  was  almost 
upon  the  point  of  rebellion  against  his  father's  decision.  He  yielded, 
however,  at  last,  and  turning  his  horse  about  rode  slowly  away  in  the 
direction  from  which  he  had  come. 

He  had  scarcely  disappeared  in  the  darkness  when  the  scout  that 
had  been  sent  out  by  the  chief  returned  and  reported  that  the  Mexi- 
cans had  abandoned  their  camp  and  gone  on  up  the  valley  into  the 
Navajo  country.  The  chief  at  once  directed  the  warriors  to  turn 
about  and  slowly  retrace  their  steps,  while  other  scouts  were  sent  out 
to  follow  the  marauders  and  find  out  where  they  had  gone. 

A  half  hour  or  more  elapsed  after  the  scouts  were  dispatched, 
when  suddenly  a  rifle  shot  was  heard  some  distance  ahead  on  the  trail, 
followed  directly  by  other  shots,  interspersed  at  times  by  loud  cries. 
For  a  time  the  noises  seemed  to  be  getting  farther  away,  but  finally 
they  grew  more  distinct  and  were  evidently  approaching. 

"It  is  Mentomo,**  the  warriors  whispered.  "The  Mexicans  are 
chasing  him  back  on  the  trail." 

The  face  of  Nashwegan  grew  pale  as  he  listened,  and  a  fierce 
expression  settled  upon  his  face. 

"I  must  go  to  rescue  my  boy,"  he  said  hurriedly  to  the  chief.  "I 
will  take  the  warriors  of  my  clan " 

"No,"  interrupted  the  chief,  decidedly.  "It  will  be  best  to  wait 
the  coming  of  the  Mexicans." 

But   Nashwegan    could   not   restrain   his   fatherly   instincts   and 
pushed  his  horse  ahead  on  the  trail. 
1  will  go  alone,"  he  said. 

Wait,"  exclaimed  the  chief,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  ridden 
to  higher  ground,  and  was  now  gazing  intently  up  the  trail.    "They 
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are  coming!"  he  cried  suddenly.  **Mentomo  is  leading  them  down 
the  trail  like  a  tried  warrior.  Gather  your  men  together  quickly,"  he 
commanded  peremptorily,  addressing  Nashwegan,  "and  hide  them 
under  cover  of  the  bushes  at  the  side  of  the  trail.  Wait  there,"  he 
continued,  "and  stand  ready  for  the  battle  cry  of  your  chief  to  charge 
upon  the  Mexicans  as  they  pass." 

"It  is  best,"  whispered  several  warriors  of  Nashwegan's  clan.  "The 
words  of  the  chief  are  best." 

Nashwegan's  face  became  paler,  if  possible,  than  before,  and  he 
stood  irresolute  for  a  moment,  in  doubt  apparently,  what  course  to 
pursue.  He  turned  about,  however,  at  last  and  reluctantly  obeyed 
the  command  of  the  chief. 

The  heavy  tramping  of  the  running  horses  of  the  invaders^  and 
the  wild  cries  of  their  excited  riders,  could  now  be  distinctly  heard 
by  the  warriors,  and  they  hastened  at  once  to  conceal  themselves 
behind  the  bushes  designated  by  the  chief.  When  the  last  warrior 
had  taken  his  place,  the  chief  urged  his  horse  close  to  the  trail,  and 
pushing  his  face  through  the  leafy  cover  of  the  bushes  behind  which 
his  warriors  lay,  gazed  in  the  direction  of  the  approaching  marau- 
ders. He  drew  back  almost  instantly  and  turning  about  whispered 
earnestly:  "Mentomo  still  rides  unhurt,  and  bravely  leads  the  Mex- 
icans down  the  trail.  Stand  fast!"  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  voice 
somewhat,  "and  wait  for  the  battle  cry  from  your  chief." 

When  the  lad  had  ridden  away  from  the  warriors  a  few  moments 
before,  as  they  stood  waiting  on  the  trail  for  the  return  of  a  scout,, 
he  had  proceeded  slowly  for  awhile  in  silent  protest  against  his 
father's  order  directing  him  to  return  to  the  lodge.  But  when  he 
was  once  well  out  of  sight  he  permitted  his  horse  to  increase  her  gait 
and  went  forward  at  an  easy  gallop.  He  was  greatly  depressed  over 
the  refusal  of  his  father  to  permit  him  to  proceed  with  the  warr.'ors, 
and  rode  forward,  listlessly  watching  the  ground  as  he  went  and  try- 
ing to  feel  much  aggrieved  at  his  father  for  sending  him  back.  He 
had  ridden  but  a  short  distance,  it  seemed,  when  a  slight  noise  near 
the  trail  suddenly  attracted  his  attention  and  awakened  him  instantly 
from  his  moody  reflections.  Casting  his  eyes  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  noise  came  he  was  amazed  to  see  several  Mexicans  coming 
through  the  bushes  and  about  to  emerge  upon  the  trail  which  he 
was  following. 

One  glance  was  enough  to  convince  him  that  the  strangers  were 
the  marauders  whom  his  father  and  the  warriors  of  his  clan  were 
seeking,  and  instantly  releasing  all  restraint  upon  the  bridle  rein  he 
slapped  his  horse  lightly  with  his  hand  upon  her  flank  and  bade  her 
"go!"     The  spirited  creature  sprang  forward  like  an  arrow  from  a 
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bow,  and  sped  away  along  the  trail  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  The 
young  man  turned  to  look  back  presently,  and  to  his  dismay  observed 
that  the  Mexicans  were  following  him  in  a  body.  An  instant  there- 
after his  pursuers  opened  fire  upon  him  from  their  rifles  and  several 
bullets  went  singing  past  him  uncomfortably  near. 

At  last  one  of  the  missiles  struck  him  in  the  side,  crashing  through 
his  quiver  filled  with  arrows,  and  through  a  fold  of  his  blanket.  The 
blow  was  severe  and  almost  carried  him  from  his  horse.  In  his  effort 
to  retain  his  place  on  the  animal's  back  he  drew  in  hard,  uncon- 
sciously, on  one  of  the  bridle  reins  and  turned  the  horse  from  the 
trail  into  broken  ground.  An  instant  thereafter  the  creature  stum- 
bled upon  an  abandoned  ant  hill,  partially  hidden  by  weeds,  and  fell 
in  a  heap  some  distance  beyond,  sending  her  rider  over  her  head 
into  a  tangle  of  bunch  grass  several  yards  away. 

The  horse  struggled  quickly  to  her  feet  and  at  once  trotted  aside 
for  a  short  distance,  where  she  stopped  and  stood  looking  at  her  mas- 
ter. Fortunately  the  young  man  was  not  injured  by  the  fall  and 
sprang  quickly  to  his  feet. 

The  Mexicans  were  upon  him  in  a  moment  and  several  of  th:m 
fired  at  him  as  they  dashed  past,  endeavoring  the  meanwhile  to  stop 
their  horses  and  turn  them  about. 

As  the  last  Mexican  flew  past  him  the  lad  ran  towards  some 
bushes  that  grew  at  the  side  of  the  trail  to  seek  concealment.  He 
had  gone  but  a  few  steps  when  he  caught  sight  of  his  horse  standing 
not  far  away,  and  calling  the  animal  to  him  he  quickly  sprang  upon 
her  back  and  once  more  dashed  away  along  the  trail,  going  back  now 
in  the  direction  of  the  warriors  whom  he  had  left  with  his  father  a 
short  time  before. 

The  Mexicans  soon  succeeded  in  turning  their  horses  about,  and 
once  more  resumed  the  pursuit  of  the  Indian  with  wild  yells  and 
occasional  rifle  shots. 

Mentomo  answered  their  yells  with  the  battle  cry  of  his  people, 
and  finally  drawing  an  arrow  from  his  quiver  was  about  to  discharge 
it  at  his  pursuers,  when  he  discovered  that  the  missile  was  broken. 
Throwing  it  aside  he  drew  another  from  his  quiver,  only  to  find  that 
it  also  was  broken.  It  amazed  him  for  a  moment  that  the  arrows 
were  broken,  but  their  condition  was  quickly  explained  to  his  satis- 
faction when  he  recalled  the  fall  he  had  suffered  from  his  horse.  The 
subject  had  scarcely  been  dismissed  from  his  mind  when  he  observed 
that  the  hand  he  had  used  in  withdrawing  the  arrows  from  the  quiver 
was  covered  with  blood.  Thrusting  it  again  to  his  quiver  he  found 
that  the  side  of  the  sheath  next  to  his  body,  and  the  blanket  beneath 
it  strapped  about  his  loins,  were  covered  with  blood.     It  puzzled 
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him  for  an  instant  to  account  for  the  blood,  but  he  quickly  attributed 
it  to  a  scratch  that  had  probably  occurred  when  he  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  gave  the  matter  no  further  thought  at  the  time. 

He  turned  occasionally  to  look  at  his  pursuers  as  he  flew  along 
the  trail  and  taunted  them  each  time  in  his  shrill,  boyish  voice,  with 
the  stirring  battle  cry  of  his  people.  It  troubled  him,  however,  to 
observe  that  his  cries  were  beginning  to  die  out  in  his  throat  and 
were  losing  their  strength  and  volume.  At  times  his  head  seemed 
to  be  in  a  whirl  and  the  trail  twisted  and  twirled  all  about  him.  His 
faithful  Tishnue,  he  now  also  observed,  had  begun  to  show  signs  of 
distress  and  staggered  on  her  feet  as  she  ran. 

The  end  came  almost  immediately  thereafter. 

Poor  Tishnue  stumbled  painfully  forward  for  awhile,  and  then 
finally  fell  with  a  crash  upon  the  trail,  throwing  her  unconscious 
master  to  the  ground. 

The  pursuers  had  so  nearly  overtaken  the  lad  that  the  leading 
Mexican  was  about  to  seize  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  when  the  animal 
went  down.  They  now  instantly  attempted  to  check  the  speed  of 
their  horses,  and  in  doing  so  became  widely  scattered  along  the  trail 
and  over  the  adjoining  open  ground. 

This  was  the  moment  for  which  the  chief  had  waited. 

With  the  wild  battle  cry  of  the  nation  he  suddenly  burst  from 
the  cover  of  the  bushes  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  and  charged  im- 
petuously upon  the  dispersed  invaders.  A  bloody  battle  immedi- 
ately ensued  in  which  the  Mexicans  suffered  quick  defeat,  and  in 
the  end  the  loss  of  several  of  their  people.  All  resistance  to  the  war- 
riors speedily  followed,  and  the  Mexicims  who  had  survived  the  first 
shock  sought  to  effect  their  escape  by  flight.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  their  horses  were  already  greatly  fatigued  by  the  pursuit  of  the 
Indian  lad  and  they  fell  easy  victims  to  the  relentless  Navajos. 

Nashwegan  caught  sight  of  his  boy  as  he  came  down  the  trail 
followed  by  the  shouting  Mexicans,  and  would  have  instantly  dashed 
out  from  his  concealment  in  the  bushes  to  the  rescue  of  his  child 
had  not  a  couple  of  his  warriors  seized  the  bridle  reins  of  his  horse 
and  compelled  him  to  remain  where  he  was.  When  the  boy  fell, 
finally,  in  full  view  before  him  he  became  almost  frantic  with  rage 
and  grief,  and  could  scarcely  be  restrained  until  the  battle  cry  of  the 
chief  gave  the  signal  for  the  charge. 

At  the  first  note  of  the  cry  he  urged  his  horse  from  the  cover  of 
the  bushes,  and  dashed  headlong  at  full  speed  against  the  Mexicans, 
armed  only  with  his  war  club.  He  scored  the  first  casualty  among 
the  invaders  and  was  hastening  to  accomplish  another  when  his  horse 
received  a  bad  wound  in  its  shoulder  from  the  rifle  ball  of  the  Mexi- 
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can  whom  he  was  pursuing.  To  his  dismay  the  old  warrior  soon 
found  himself  rapidly  falling  behind  in  the  chase,  and  was  eventually 
compelled  to  abandon  all  hope  of  being  able  to  continue  it.  He  dis- 
mounted at  length  and  made  his  way  slowly  back  on  foot  to  the  place 
where  his  son  had  fallen  on  the  trail. 

He  found  the  boy  at  last,  lying  where  he  had  fallen,  apparently 
dead,  guarded  by  the  faithful  Tishnue,  who  was  moving  slowly  about 
him.  He  hastened  at  once  to  his  child  and  knelt  at  his  side  on  the 
trail  and  inclined  his  head  on  his  breast  to  discover  whether  his  heart 
still  beat.  Finding  that  he  was  alive  he  lifted  him  tenderly  in  his 
arms  and  bore  him  quickly  to  the  shade  of  a  neighboring  tree. 
Tearing  his  blanket  aside  and  hastily  removing  his  quiver,  he  discov- 
ered a  great,  jagged  wound  in  the  boy's  side,  evidently  made  by  a 
bullet  from  the  rifle  of  one  of  the  Mexican  invaders,  and  from  which 
the  blood  still  oozed  in  great  red  drops.  He  quickly  tore  a  strip 
from  the  side  of  his  blanket  and  used  it  to  bind  a  compress  of  green 
leaves  upon  the  wound,  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  Hastening  then 
into  the  valley,  he  brought  back  his  quiver  full  of  water  from  the 
stream  that  flowed  through  it,  and  bathed  the  boy's  hands  and  face. 
The  lad  soon  after  began  to  show  signs  of  returning  consciousness, 
and  at  length  was  able  to  comprehend  what  was  transpiring  about 
him. 

Poor  Tishnue  stood  looking  on  and  neighed  repeatedly  as  she 
observed  the  apparent  waste  of  water  of  which  she  stood  so  much 
in  need.  The  young  man  was  weak  from  loss  of  blood  and  scarcely 
able  to  speak,  but  he  managed  at  length  to  attract  his  father's  atten- 
tion to  the  horse,  and  in  a  whisper  asked  that  the  animal  might  be 
given  what  was  left  of  ihe  water.  But  Nashwegan  knew  a  better 
way,  and  calling  the  animal  to  him,  led  her  to  the  stream  in  the  val- 
ley, and  after  she  had  drank,  tethered  her  in  the  rich  grama  grass 
that  grew  on  its  bank. 

The  old  warrior  waited  for  some  hours  by  the  side  of  his  wounded 
boy  until  at  last  a  couple  of  his  warriors,  returning  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  Mexicans,  joined  him.  A  stretcher  was  then  hastily  con- 
structed by  the  use  of  a  couple  of  poles  and  a  blanket,  and  the  lad 
was  carefully  placed  upon  it  and  carried  away  slowly  towards  his 
father's  encampment.  - 

Tishnue  ate  greedily  for  awhile  of  the  grass  in  which  she  was 
tethered,  but  she  was  very  uneasy  the  meanwhile  and  repeatedly 
g:azed  earnestly  in  the  direction  in  which  her  master  lay.  At  last 
when  his  father  was  about  to  carry  the  young  man  away  the  animal 
was  turned  loose  and  permitted  to  go  where  she  pleased.  The  crea- 
ture was  still  weak  from  the  long  race  she  had  made,  but  she  has- 
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tened  eagerly,  when  she  found  herself  free,  to  return  to  her  young 
master,  and  when  she  had  reached  him  she  quickly  eattended  her 
head  towards  his  face  for  the  caress  to  which  she  was  accustomed. 

Mentomo  lay  an  invalid  for  a  long  time  in  his  father's  hogan,  but 
eventually,  due  to  good  nursing  and  a  strong  constitution,  recov- 
ered fully  from  his  wound  and  was  able  once  more  to  join  in  the  du- 
ties and  pleasures  of  his  home  life. 

{To  be  concluded,) 


HE  IS  NOT  DEAD! 

(WlA.  McKlNLEY.) 

He  is  not  dead,  e'en  though  his  lips 
Are  silent,  and  the  loved  form  still ; 

He  is  not  dead,  e'en  though  no  song 
Of  ours  his  soul  will  ever  thrill. 

His  life  was  like  a  great  pure  star 
Reflecting  love  o'er  all  the  earth. 

He  blessed  his  people — praised  his  God, 
And  loved  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 

For  only  they  can  die  who  lose 

The  curious  threads  we're  given  to  weave ; 
Who  tangle  up  the  mystic  skeins 

And  in  a  snarl  their  pattern  leave. 


Christene  Wood  Bullwinkle. 
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THE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  JAPAN.* 

(From  the  London  Nineteenth  Century  and  After, ^  \ 

Fulgur  exit  ab  Oriente  et  paret  usque  ad  Occidentem,  No  words 
could  more  truly  sum  up  the  first  effects  of  the  new  agreement 
between  the  island  empires  of  the  East  and*  West.  That  we,  who 
have  so  long  cherished  certain  insular  prejudices  as  a  child  cherishes 
the  relics  of  her  ugliest  doll,  we  who  have  shunned  alliances  and 
:gloried  in  the  fancied  freedom  of  our  isolation,  should  join  hands 
with  the  youngest  and  most  distant  of  the  Powers,  divided  from  us 
by  faith  and  face  and  wide  stretches  of  land  and  sea,  is  sufficiently 
surprising ;  but  that  surprise  has  been  intensified  by  the  dramatic  way 
in  which  an  accomplished  fact  of  such  importance  has  been  an- 
nounced to  a  public  whom  no  parliamentary  discussion  nor 
inspired  communication  nor  striking  solitary  event  had  prepared 
for  the  disclosure.  Yet  we  may  easily  believe,  as  Viscount  Cran- 
borne  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  if  any  one  "imagines 
that  the  agreement  itself  has  been  hastily  concluded  he  labors  under 
a  complete  misconception,"  and  that,  as  Baron  Hayashi  on  the  same 
day  told  a  representative  of  Renter's  Agency,  the  new  agreement 
"has  been  a  very  considerable  time  in  negotiation,  and  in  fact  has  been 
in  contemplation  for  over  a  year."  It  would  indeed  bode  ill  for  both 
countries  concerned  if  such  cautious  and  necessary  deliberation  could 
for  a  moment  be  considered  superfluous.  But  these  significant  state- 
ments are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  clue  they  may  afford  to  the  true 
interpretation  of  a  document  which,  though  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  says  its  purport  "cannot  possibly  be  misunder- 
stood by  those  concerned,"  is  nevertheless  not  fully  eloquent  to  those 
who  have  hitherto  concerned  themselves  but  languidly  in  the  politi- 
cal problems,  not  only  of  the  Far,  but  of  the  Farthest  East.  Many 
curious  things  were  hapi>ening  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  In  the  first 
place,  a  great  shifting  of  actors  took  place  on  the  diplomatic  stage. 

•  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Leonard-Scott  Publishing  Co.,  of  New  York,  the 
American  publishers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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In  May,  1900,  Baron  Hayashi  left  Japan  to  represent  his  country 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  Baron  Hayashi  was  one  of  the  batch  of 
students,  including  the  late  Dr.  Toyama  and  President  Kikuchi  of 
the  Tokyo  Imperial  University,  who  many  years  ago  visited  Eng- 
land. Since  then  he  has  often  revisited  this  country,  has  occupied 
himself  in  familiarizing  his  countrymen  with  English  literature  and 
science,  and,  as  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  during  the  China- 
Japan  war,  and  again  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  revision,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  friendly  relations  he  contrived  to  preserve 
with  ourselves.  That  friendship  and  Baron  Hayashi*s  share  in 
cementing  it  have  not  been  forgotten  in  his  own  land.  In  October 
of  the  same  year  Mr.  Takaaki  Kato,  a  great  admirer  of  English 
institutions  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Cabinet  which 
Marquis  Ito  formed  in  succession  to  that  of  Marquis  Yamagata.  Mr. 
Kato,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Japan's  younger  statesmen,  was 
but  little  over  forty  years  of  age,  and,  though  as  yet  untried,  he  had 
long  been  marked  out  for  the  post  which  he  was  now  g^ven.  The 
highest  hopes  were  entertained  of  him.  Speaking  in  April  last.  Count 
Okuma  stated  that  while  the  Premier  was  the  undoubted  genius  of 
the  Cabinet,  he  was  but  a  cipher  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  in 
which  department  Mr.  Kato  was  supreme.  "No  man,"  he  added, 
"is  so  indifferent  to  all  attacks  and  criticisms  as  the  present  head  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  I  think  Japan  may  be  congratulated  on 
having  secured  his  services."  Marquis  Ito  doubtless  smiled  at  the 
first  portion  of  this  statement;  his  own  act  approved  the  rest.  In 
the  same  month  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  our  Minister  at  Tokyo,  left  for 
Peking,  to  be  replaced  later  by  Sir  Claude  MacDonald.  The  gen- 
eral election  here  was  over  by  the  end  of  November,  and  in  the  re- 
constructed ministry  few  appointments  gave  rise  to  more  comment 
and  speculation  than  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  to  the  office 
so  long  and  profitably  held  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Perhaps 
the  present  Secretary  of  State  was  of  all  men  little  likely  to  forget 
the  story  of  Navarino,  being,  as  he  is,  the  grandson  of  one  of  Lord 
Goderich's  Ministry  of  1827.  He  may  well  have  heard  from  the 
lips  of  his  distinguished  ancestor  how  in  1826  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton pointed  out  the  danger  of  allowing  Russia  to  act  alone  against  an 
Eastern  State ;  how  in  the  spring  of  that  year  an  opportune  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg  resulted  in  the  signature  of  an  Anglo-Russian  Pro- 
tocol relating  to  Turkey;  how,  when  Canning  had  succeeded  Lord 
Liverpool  this  Protocol  was  developed  by  the  Treaty  of  July,  1827, 
establishing  a  concert  between  the  three  Powers,  Russia,  France,  and 
England;  how  Canning  died  in  August  and  the  engagement  at 
Navarino  was  fought  in   October;  and  how  England  then  folded 
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her  hands  in  sleep  whfle  Russia,  our  ally»  declared  war  against  the 
Porte  with  a  view  to  furthering  interests  antagonistic  to  our  own. 
To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  events  of  the  years  1826-9  there 
is  no  need  to  point  out  the  historical  parallel  suggested  by  the 
affairs  of  1900-2,  and,  after  all,  historical  parallels,  in  spite  of  Met- 
temich's  saying,  are  apt  to  prove  too  much. 

Such  were  some  of  the  dramatis  personae  who  occupied  the 
diplomatic  stage  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Mention  must  be 
made  also  of  three  others.  In  January,  1901,  our  late  Queen  died, 
and  in  the  same  month  was  literally  worried  to  death  an  important, 
though  infinitely  less  important,  actor  in  the  world's  politics,  Li 
Hung-chang.  In  September,  after  the  fall  of  the  Ito  Cabinet,  Mr. 
Kato  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Komura  at  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office, 
a  man  little  older  and  scarcely  less  brilliant  than  his  predecessor, 
and  a  diplomatist  who  in  Peking  had  already  acted  with  England, 
not  altogether  unsuccessfully,  in  blocking  a  Convention  which 
threatened  the  common  interests  of  the  two  nations.  No  one  need 
doubt  that  in  all  essentials  Mr.  Komura  has  loyally  carried  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Kato,  or  that  Baron  Hayashi  has  been  as 
sympathetically  and  strongly  supported  by  the  one  Minister  as  the 
other. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  condition  of  Far  Eastern  politics  at  the 
period  of  the  reputed  inception  of  the  new  agreement,  described  in 
the  covering  dispatch  as  "the  outcome  of  the  events  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  two  years,"  we  are  confronted  with  an  appall- 
ing tangle  of  conflicting  or  competing  interests.  We  can  scarcely 
estimate  our  own  position  in  China  by  seeking  shelter  behind  trade 
statistics ;  to  sum  up  our  trade  at  some  nine  or  ten  million  sterling 
is  to  touch  only  the  margin  of  the  subject.  Such  statements  give 
no  indication  of  whether  it  is  north,  south,  east,  or  west  China  that 
contributes  most  to  that  imposing  total.  Is  it  the  stricken  field  of 
Kuangtung  on  which  we  have  fought,  or  the  Yangtze  Valley  for 
which  we  have  made  treaties,  or  Manchuria,  watered  with  the  tears 
of  our  diplomatists,  that  concerns  us  most  deeply?  It  suffices  to 
acknowledge  that  our  general  interests  in  China  are  very  great.  If 
we  look  more  closelv  into  the  matter  and  examine  the  various  Cus- 
toms  and  Consular  reports,  we  find  that  we  cannot  lay  our  finger 
on  any  part  of  the  map  and  say,  "This  district  is  worth  so  much  to  us, 
and  that  so  much."  We  may  discover,  as  is  indeed  the  fact,  that  in 
Manchuria,  for  instance,  it  is  the  province  of  Feng^ien  that  most  close- 
ly concerns  us ;  but  if  we  proceed  to  examine  the  figures  relating  to  the 
trade  even  of  this  one  province  of  a  single  region,  we  find  that, 
owing  to  a  host  of  complications  and  differences  in  the  method  of 
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making  returns,  the  most  cautious  interpretation  of  available  statistics 
rests  largely  on  conjecture.  In  June  of  last  year  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie stated  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  that  our  annual  profit  from 
the  China  trade  does  not  exceed  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  that  it  was  not  likely  to  increase  very  much.  Yet  we 
^know  also  that  before  the  Boxer  outbreak  representatives  of  British 
firms  obtained  vast  concessions  in  China  which  may  some  day  have 
a  solid  value,  and  even  since  that  period  of  tumult  Englishmen  have 
acquired  in  North  China  alone  the  very  valuable  Kaiping  coal  mines, 
with  a  fleet  of  steamers,  depots  at  six  ports,  including  Ching-wan- 
tao,  and  much  valuable  property,  to  say  nothing  of  the  control  of  the 
whole  of  the  minerals  of  Chili  and  Jehol  and  the  coalfield  west  of 
Peking.  Such  interests  are  not  unimportant.  But  we  have  to  think 
also  in  this  connection  of  our  dependencies.  The  trade  of  India  with 
China  is  at  least  a  third  of  our  own ;  nor  is  this  surprising  when  it  is 
remembered  that  India  was  trading  with  China  while  the  English 
race  was  yet  unformed,  and  that  our  first  commerce  with  the  Chinese 
was  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company.  India  and  Burmah 
are  commercially  interested  in  Tibet  and  Yunnan.  When  Peking 
is  disturbed  Bombay  suflfers  acutely.  Darjiling  is  only  eighty  miles 
from  Yatung,  and  the  trade  through  Sikkim,  valued  at  a  million 
rupees  in  1895,  was  nearly  doubled  in  the  ensuing  five  years. 

As  time  goes  on  we  shall  be  more  and  more  forced  to  realize  that 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea  bristle  with  strategical  problems  of  vital 
interest  to  Australia,  where,  as  in  Canada,  matters  are  unfortunately 
complicated  by  the  Asiatic  immigration  question.  Hong  Kong,  too, 
once  misunderstood,  speaks  for  itself  plainly.  And  the  new  agree- 
ment may  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  importance  of  Korea.  There 
also  Englishmen  have  valuable  rights,  notably  those  in  the  Gwendo- 
line gold  mine  and  Unsan  mineral  concessions,  owned  by  Mr.  Prit- 
chard  Morgan's  syndicate.  Shortly  before  the  China-Japan  war  the 
trade  of  this  country  with  Korea  was  roughly  half  a  million  sterling. 
It  is  difficult  to  calculate  it  now,  since  returns  are  only  available  for 
the  open  ports  and  they  represent  but  a  portion  of  the  entire  trade. 
Taking  these  alone,  and  selecting  the  four  imports  of  shirtings,  sheet- 
ings, yarn  and  drills,  the  value  of  these  goods  imported  from  Great 
Britain  amounted  in  1900  to  171,000/.  This  may  not  seem  a  very  strik- 
ing figure,  but  Korea  is  commercially  young.  The  Hermit  Kingdom 
•was  opened  to  European  trade  by  treaties  forced  upon  her  as  recently 
as  the  years  1880-5,  ^"d  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  stated  by  a  critic 
of  the  agreement,  that  she  is  an  "unstable  country,"  it  must  be  re- 
membered tliat  these  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  were  little  to 
the  taste  of  a  generation  of  Koreans  still  actively  engaged  in  the  in- 
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trigues  which  pass  for  statesmanship  at  Seoul.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
earliest  results  of  the  Korean  treaties  was  the  anti-foreign  rising  of 
1882,  and  three  years  later  Earl  Granville,  being  convinced  that 
Russia  was  about  to  intervene,  telegraphed  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
William  Dowell:  "Occupy  Port  Hamilton  and  report  proceedings." 
When  on  the  loth  of  May,  1885,  the  Russian  volunteer  ship  Vladi- 
vostock  was  sighted,  the  Union  Jack  was  run  up  on  Observatory 
Island  and  Port  Hamilton  became  British.  The  history  of  Wei-hai- 
wei  was  then  anticipated  in  every  detail  with  this  difference:  Russia 
threatened  retaliation  and  we  quitted  the  place.  The  lamentable 
diplomatic  farce  accompanying  our  retreat  need  not  here  be  de- 
scribed, but  the  incident  is  referred  to  for  two  reasons;  in  the  first 
place,  it  illustrated  the  acknowledged  importance  of  Korea  to  us  even 
in  those  days,  and  in  the  second  a  study  of  the  events  connected  with 
it  should  prevent  our  thinking  that  Russia  does  not  regard  Korea  as 
a  fair  field  for  her  activity,  and  should  make  us  cautious  of  charging 
Russia,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  did  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
loth  of  July,  1894,  with  having  pledged  herself  on  our  withdrawal 
from  Port  Hamilton  "not  to  take  Korean  territory  under  any  circum- 
stances." §ir  John  Walsham  spoke,  indeed,  to  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment of  a  "formal  guarantee,"  but  Lord  George  Hamilton,  in  an- 
swering Captain  Colomb  on  the  3d  of  February,  1887,  made  no 
allusion  to  it,  and  on  the  24th  of  March  of  the  same  year  Viscount 
Sidmouth  having  asked  if  Russia  had  given  any  written  pledge,  Vis- 
count Cranbrook  replied  that  we  were  not  concerned  with  Russia  in 
this  matter.  Those  who  are  interested  in  judging  for  themselves  as 
to  the  foundation  for  Sir  Edward  Grey's  remark  may  find  much  to 
enlighten  them  in  China,  No.  i,  1887.  As  Mr.  Brodrick  truly  said 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1900,  Russia  gave  this  country  no  assurance,  and 
it  is  an  obvious  inference,  which  ought  to  be  a  superfluous  one  also, 
that  we  cannot  hold  Russia  bound  by  reported  verbal  assurances  to 
third  parties.  As  for  her  conventions  with  Japan,  none  know  better 
than  the  Japanese  that  Russia  holds  them  binding  precisely  to  the 
extent  Japan  can  enforce  them. 

The  interest  of  Japan  outside  her  own  domains  lies  chiefly  in  three 
districts — Korea,  Fokien  and  Manchuria.  In  this  Review  of  May 
last  year  the  present  writer  very  fully  entered  into  the  position  of 
Japan  with  regard  to  Korea,  and  the  conditions  described  in  that 
article  are  substantially  true  to-day.  There  are  still  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand  Japanese  colonists;  it  was  estimated  last  Sep- 
temiber  that  Korea  was  easily  able  to  take  six  million  more,  and  Japan 
has  urgent  need  of  such  a  region  for  her  surplus  population.  It  may 
be  said  roughly  that  all  Korean  exports  go  to  Japan,  and  about  70 
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per  cent,  of  these  are  foodstuflfs  for  man  or  beast.  The  proverbial 
glance  at  the  map  is  more  informing  in  this  case  than  such  glances 
are  usually  found  to  be  as  to  the  vital  importance  to  Japan  of  a  neu- 
tral or  friendly  Korea  from  a  strategical  point  of  view ;  it  will  show, 
too,  that  it  is  the  southern  coasts  that  count,  not  the  Tumen  frontier, 
as  to  which  Russia  is  so  studiously  polite  in  explaining  the  move- 
ments of  her  troops  and  the  raids  of  border  bandits.  With  regard 
to  Fokien,  Japan  has  obtained  from  China  a  pledge  of  non-aliena- 
tion, partly  on  account  of  strategical  considerations  and  partly  be- 
cause Amoy  is  the  clearing  house  of  Formosan  trade.  This^  prov- 
ince, therefore,  is  one  in  which  Japan  has  a  "special  position," 
and  for  some  years  it  has  been  carefully  explored  by  Japanese  mili- 
tary and  scientific  experts.  In  Manchuria  the  internal  commercial 
interests  of  Japan  are  not  great,  but  much  of  the  carrying  trade  is 
in  Japanese  hands.  Japan  imports  beancake  for  manure  from  Man- 
churia to  an  extent  which  renders  it  of  some  consequence,  and  the  im- 
ports tend  to  increase.  Japanese  residents  there  are  few  and  their  pres- 
tige among  the  Manchurians  is  low.  The  concern  of  Japan  in  Man- 
churia (with  which  Shing  King  may  be  included)  centres  mainly  in 
its  geographical  position  with  regard  to  Korea ;  if  an  impassable  wall 
could  be  erected  from  Wiju  to  Possiet  Bay,  Japan  would  gracefully 
acquiesce  in  any  number  of  Manchurian  Conventions  to-morrow. 
Circumstances,  of  course,  might  arise  which  would  make  any  of  the 
coastal  Chinese  provinces  as  interesting  to  Japan  as  Fokien.  A 
new  grouping  of  the  Powers,  for  instance,  might  render  Shantung 
formidable,  but  at  present  Japan  has  no  apparent  reason  to  be  alarm- 
ed in  that  quarter.  While  the  three  districts  named  are  of  keen  pres- 
ent interest  to  Japan,  China  as  a  whole  and  her  trade  possibilities 
naturally  engage  much  attention.  Very  quietly,  very  carefully,  and 
with  little  fuss,  Japan  is  pushing  forward  in  many  parts  of  that  bulky 
Empire.  She  sends  the  Southern  Viceroys  military  advisers  to 
drill  and  instruct ;  she  establishes  Japanese  schools ;  she  encour- 
ages Chinese  students  to  reside  in  Japan;  she  sends  delegates 
to  China  to  report  on  silks  and  lacquers.  In  the  early  part  of 
1900  there  were  two  expert  Japanese  exploring  parties  in  Kiangsi ; 
two  others  were  in  Fokien  at  the  same  time.  The  Japanese  maps  of 
important  parts  of  China  are  considerably  better  than  our  own.  In 
the  Yangtze  Valley  this  activity  of  the  Japanese  steadily  increases. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  take  up  a  Tokyo  newspaper  without  finding 
some  fresh  instance  of  the  methodical  way  in  which  the  Japanese  are 
interweaving  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  two  nations. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  Germany,   France,  and  Russia. 
Of  these  countries  Germany  is  perhaps  in  the  weakest  position.    As 
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is  well  known,  she  has  large  and  ill-defined  powers  in  Shantung, 
and  she  pushes  her  small  trade  in  the  rest  of  China  with  the  energy, 
the  perseverance,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  added  the  short-sightedness 
familiar  to  those  who  have  studied  German  commercial  methods. 
Until  she  forms  some  new  alliance  or  enlarges  her  navy  beyond 
her  present  means  she  holds  her  province  on  sufferance  or  by  her 
strength  in  Europe  alone.  Jealous  of  England  and  afraid  of  Russia 
in  the  Far  East,  she  accidentally  treads  on  our  toes  while  carefully 
blacking  Russia's  boots,  and  this  with  surprising  frequency.  Perhaps 
her  tactics  may  change. 

France,  as  the  possessor  of  Indo-China,  claims  a  special  interest 
in  the  three  provinces  of  Kuangtung,  Kuangsi,  and  Yunnan.  In 
1900  the  trade  of  Indo-China  with  China  was  six  million  sterling 
(Indian  yarn  constituting  a  large  portion  of  the  imports),  and  France 
owned  property  in  China  valued  at  two  and  a  half  millions.  As  to 
the  provinces  named,  we  ourselves  have  exacted  a  pledge  from 
China,  and  the  Tsungli  Yamen,  on  the  loth  of  April,  1898,  gave  M. 
Dubail  the  assurance,  "Notre  Yamen  considere  que  les  provinces 
chinoises  limitrophes  du  Tonkin,  etant  des  points  importants  de  la 
frontiere,  qui  Tinteressent  au  plus  haut  degre,  devront  etre  tou- 
jours  administrees  par  la  Chine  et  rester  sous  sa  souverainete.  II 
n'y  a  aucune  raison  pour  qu'elles  soient  cedees  ou  louees  a  une  Puis- 
sance!" The  Yellow  Book  from  which  these  words  are  quoted 
{Chine,  1894-8)  embodies  the  Gerard  Conventions  of  the  20th  of 
June,  1895,  and  recounts  the  history  of  some  of  the  concessions 
acquired  or  desired  by  France  in  these  provinces.  From  this  publi- 
cation it  is  clear  that  the  province  limitrophe  has  its  hinterland,  and 
j>erhaps  even  its  sphere.  Be  that  as  it  may,  France  can  claim  to  have 
a  peculiar,  though  not  exclusive,  interest  in  Southern  China,  where 
her  possessions,  if  costly  to  administer  and  develop,  yet  soothe  her 
national  pride  without  perhaps  adding  as  yet  materially  to  her  na- 
tional strength  or  wealth.  As  the  ally  of  Russia  in  Europe  she  has 
been  more  willing  than  able  to  help  that  country  in  the  North,  and 
since  the  spring  of  last  year  it  is  supposed  that  efven  closer  relations 
have  been  established.  At  any  rate  the  Figaro  of  the  8th  of  May, 
1901,  definitely  declared  that  M.  Delcasse  had  arranged  with  the 
Russian  Minister  to  support  Russia  in  Manchuria  and  against  Japan- 
ese aggression  in  Korea.  The  Foreign  Editor  of  the  Figaro  was  less 
well  informed  than  M.  Valfrey  usually  showed  himself  to  be  if  this 
statement  was  untrue. 

Russia's  interests  in  Northern  and  Western  China  and  Tibet  are 
obvious.  They  have  been  so  much  discussed  in  England  that  even 
the  briefest  recapitulation  of  them  here  would  be  tedious.     As  for 
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the  Korean  question,  it  lies  in  a  nutshell  from  the  Russian  point  of 
view.  Korea  divides  Port  Arthur  from  Vladivostock  for  naval  pur- 
poses,  and  the  Japanese  fortress  of  Tsushima  threatens  ships  passing 
through  the  Korean  Strait.  On  the  other  side  of  that  strait  extends 
the  southwest  coast  of  Korea,  on  which  it  is  all-important  for  Russia 
to  establish  herself  if  she  is  to  be  able  to  use  her  navy  effectively  in 
the  Yellow  Sea.  Peter  the  Great  proclaimed  his  desire  for  ice-free 
ports,  and  Russia  still  desires  them  on,  or  perhaps  just  off,  the 
Pacific.  It  is  not  on  account  of  her  existing  trade  at  Hankow  or 
elsewhere  that  she  is  so  keenlv  interested  in  all  that  relates  to  Far 
Eastern-  affairs. 

If  the  reader  has  not  resented  this  memorandum  of  conditions 
which  appear  familiar  the  moment  they  are  set  out,  it  will  be  found 
to  render  the  events  now  to  be  considered  far  easier  to  appreciate. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  struggle  for  concessions 
in  1897  Germany,  by  a  startling  process  of  political  chemistry,  con- 
verted the  blood  of  her  martyrs  into  a  little  place  in  the  sun.  Russia, 
without  martyrs,  obtained  Port  Arthur,  and  Li  Hung-chang  return- 
ed to  power.  In  May,  1898,  we  took  Wei-hai-wei,  but,  whatever 
may  have  been  said  or  thought  in  London,  this  helped  us  but  little 
in  the  Far  East.  Japan  was  seriously  alarmed  at  our  weakness, 
and  her  ^public  writers  mocked  at  England's  splendid  isolation.  The 
comments  of  the  Japanese  press  on  English  prestige  in  the  autumn 
of  1898  were  more  candid  than  polite.  Yet  when  the  Peking  dis- 
turbances of  that  year  took  place  the  Yomiuri  warmly  advocated 
joining  hands  with  England.  Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Chamberlain 
made  his  speech  at  Manchester,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  "cordial 
friendship"  of  Japan  and  England,  and  stated  that  England  had  not 
done  badly  in  China.  "Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  Englishmen 
living  in  China  will,  however,  pronounce  a  different  verdict,"  wrote 
the  Japan  Times,  and  proceeded  to  make  light  of  his  allusions  to 
friendship.  In  January,  ,1899,  Lord  Charles  Beresford  reached  Ja- 
pan, having  already  spoken  in  China  of  a  possible  quadruple  alli- 
ance of  England,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  The 
Yomiuri  warmly  welcomed  the  idea.  Lord  Charles  Beresford's  visit 
had  a  great,  though  transient,  effect  on  the  Japanese  public.  The 
Jimmin  began  to  hold  up  England  as  a  model  to  the  nations.  Day 
after  day  the  Yomiuri  harped  on  the  same  theme.  It  even  called 
upon  the  Japanese  Government  for  an  official  declaration  of  its  ac- 
quiescence in  Lord  Charles  Beresford's  views.  The  Jiji  at  the  same 
time  declared  that  united  movements  bv  the  two  countries  in  the 
Far  East  had  become  a  matter  of  necessity  to  both.  "But  it  does 
not  follow,"  continued  that  journal,  "that  the  Anglo- Japanese  alH- 
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ance  is  practicable.  The  countries  are  as  two  lovers,  betrothed,  but 
finding  hindrances  to  the  consummation  of  their  happiness  in  the 
matter  of  settlements  and  in  the  opinions  of  relatives  and  friends." 
The  Jimmin,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
had  been  more  enthusiastically  received  than  any  previous  English 
visitor  to  Japan,  attributed  it  to  his  coming  as  the  apostle  of  alli- 
ance. Unhappily,  the  glamour  soon  faded ;  public  men  such  as  Mr. 
Hoshi  told  the  public  that  England  was  "willing  to  secure  as  many 
allies  as  possible;"  the  public  press  explained  that  "England's  po- 
sition in  China  is  declining,  and  the  recent  backing  of  Italy's  Sam- 
mun  claim  must  have  still  further  impaired  her  influence."  There 
were  not  wanting  those  who  insisted  that  an  Anglo- Japanese  alliance 
was  fraught  with  danger  to  Japan.  The  new  editor  of  the  Sekai-no- 
Nippon  pointed  out  in  a  remarkable  article  the  guarantees  Japan 
would  require  to  exact  in  order  to  guard  herself  against  being  in- 
volved in  England's  world-wide  troubles ;  he  suggested  that  England 
would  make  a  mere  catspaw  of  her  weaker  ally.  This  was  the  first 
warning  of  any  importance.  But  it  was  quickly  appreciated.  "Such 
doubt,"  wrote  the  Japan  Times  six  weeks  later,  in  March,  1899,  "is 
but  natural,  and  even  justifiable,  when  we  remember  how  fickle  and 
changeable  is  the  attitude  of  English  statesmen  on  the  question  of 
Far  Eastern  politics."  It  was  almost  on  the  same  day  that  Mr. 
Brodrick,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  proclaimed  our  con- 
sistency and  declared  our  Government  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
those  whose  interests  were  largest  in  China.  There  followed  the 
Manchurian  railway  agreement  with  Russia  of  the  28th  of  April, 
1899,  "taking  into  consideration  the  economic  and  geographical 
gravitation  of  certain  parts"  of  the  Empire  of  China.  The  Kokn- 
min  at  once  signalized  this  as  an  unfriendly  act  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land towards  Japan,  and  in  May  following  the  Mainichi  declared  that 
"if  under  certain  circumstances  conflict  with  any  European  Power 
might  ever  be  apprehended  it  will  be  with  England  or  France."  In 
September  a  writer  in  a  military  magazine,  Heiji  Zasshi,  once  more 
emphasized  the  danger  of  England's  friendship,  her  selfishness  and 
the  fickleness  of  her  public  opinion.  Those  were  days  of  humilia- 
tion for  Englishmen  in  the  Far  East,  and  of  confusion  and  weariness 
for  those  at  home  who  but  half  understood  the  new  problems  so 
suddenly  forced  upon  their  attention;  days,  too,  of  impotent,  unin- 
formed blundering  which  it  is  depressing  to  look  back  upon.  Then 
came  the  Boer  War,  with  its  bracing  preliminary  revelations.  Im- 
mediately a  curious  and  generous  revulsion  of  feeling  manifested  it- 
self in  Japan  in  favor  of  this  country.  A  few  months  earlier,  indeed, 
we  had  shown   our  friendliness  in   facilitating:  the  introduction   of 
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the  Revised  Treaties,  and  whether  for  this  reason,  or  because,  to 
carry  on  the  Jiji's  metaphor,  the  estrangement  of  feeling  had  only 
been  after  all  a  lovers'  quarrel,  there  was  an  outburst  of  dignified 
sympathy  in  the  Japanese  press.  The  few  Japanese  who,  misled  by 
French  or  German  residents,  tried  to  echo  the  howls  of  joy  with 
which  our  disasters  were  greeted  in  Europe,  were  warmly  rebuked 
by  every  influential  paper  in  Japan.  They  were  told  by  the  Nichi 
Nichi  that  they  were  "disgracing  their  country,"  and  that  "the  Eng- 
lish character  is  best  manifested  in  times  of  difficulty ;"  when  at  last 
the  tide  turned,  the  Emperor  took  occasion  to  send  a  message  of  con- 
gratulation  to  Queen  Victoria,  which  was  appropriately  acknowl- 
edged. Yet  the  Transvaal  War  produced  a  certain  dismay  among 
thoughtful  Japanese,  though,  as  the  Nippon  observed  early  in  1900, 
"the  external  marks  of  friendship  manifested  towards  us  by  England 
are  too  many,  and  the  anti-Russian  sentiments  of  our  politicians  are 
too  deep-seated,  to  make  it  probable  that  any  permanent  change  can 
be  made  in  our  foreign  policy  in  these  waters." 

Thus  the  event  which  has  surprised  Englishmen  so  much  has  for 
years  been  estimated  and  discounted  by  the  man  in  the  Tokyo  street. 
Seeing,  as  he  did,  the  things  that  were  happening  under  his  own  eyes, 
he  felt  that  this  alliance  was  as  desirable  as  it  was  inevitable.  He 
had  before  him  the  everlasting  intrigues  of  the  PavloflFs  and  Alex- 
eieffs  and  Rosens  whom  Russia  employed  in  Korea.  Week  after 
week  these  continued,  and  still  continue,  to  menace  the  tranquillity  of 
Japan;  week  after  week  they  were,  and  are,  successfully  foiled. 
To  us  the  interest  of  Korea  may  not  seem  great,  but  Franco-Russian 
predominance  there  means  disaster  to  Japan,  "a  friendly  country, 
the  obliteration  of  which  by  a  coalition  of  Powers  we  could  not  in 
any  circumstance  tolerate,"  as  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  expressed 
it.  The  nextis  is  therefore  simple.  Then  there  were  the  events  in 
China,  patent  enough  to  a  Japanese:  Germany  settled  in  Shantung. 
Russia  in  Port  Arthur.  There  was  the  Boxer  outbreak  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1900  when  the  Japanese  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
Russian  soldiers  and  were  not  impressed.  There  was  Russia  herself, 
supposed  to  be  acting  in  concert  with  England  and  Japan,  creeping 
over  Manchuria  behind  a  foggy  cloud  of  assurances,  advised  by 
Prince  Ukhtomsky,  secretly  backed  by  Germany,  openly  backed 
by  France,  and  posing  all  the  time  as  the  friend  of  China.  The 
record  is  remarkable.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1900,  the  Russian  flag 
was  hoisted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur  by  **the  Christ-loving 
warriors  of  the  Czar"  on  the  site  of  Sakhalin,  burnt  by  the  same 
warriors,  and  opposite  Blagovestchensk.  Priests  blessed  and  con- 
secrated the  spot;  on  the  nth  of  September  a  cross  was  erected, 
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a  military  post  established,  and  a  name  conferred,  "Ilinski."  On 
the  19th  of  September  General  Matsiefsky  was  permitted  to  publish 
the  Czar's  assurance  that  no  part  of  China  should  be  annexed  by 
Russia,  and  the  St.  Petersburg  Official  Gaeette  of  the  ist  of  October 
said  the  consecration  of  Ilinski  was  only  a  temporary  expedient 
"intended  to  frighten  the  Chinese  insurgents."  Then  on  the  6th  of 
October  the  Russians  seized  the  Niuchwang  railway  terminus.  At 
the  end  of  October  Admiral  Alexeieff  offered  Li  Hung-chang  Rus- 
sian '"protection"  over  the  whole  of  Manchuria,  for  which  the  latter 
telegraphed  his  thanks  to  the  Czar;  and  while  the  Christ-loving 
warriors  were  thus  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  Concert,  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank  was  making  Manchuria  Russian  with  funds  supplied 
by  the  Russian  Government.  Prince  Ukhtomsky  accomplished  his 
mission  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  Manchuria  was  fully  occu- 
pied. But  Russia  had  also  to  play  her  part  as  the  friend  of  China. 
Therefore  on  the  28th  of  September  she  hastened  to  withdraw  the 
bulk  of  her  troops  from  the  Legation  in  Peking;  she  restored  the 
Tsungli  Yamen  to  the  Chinese;  and  Count  von  Waldersee,  lost  in 
admiration  at  Russia's  magnanimity,  divided  between  that  country 
and  himself  the  control  of  the  Tientsin  railways^  built,  owned,  and 
worked  by  our  own  countrymen.  Next  month  Russia,  "actuated  by 
sincere  friendship  fqr  China,"  withdrew  her  assent  to  the  Joint  Note 
concerning  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  Boxer  leaders,  and  the  same 
friendship  led  her  to  disclose  systematically  to  Li  Hung-chang  the 
confidential  statements  of  the  Ministers  of  the  concerted  Powers. 
France  loyally  supported  her,  though  France  too  was  of  the  Concert. 
In  the  case  of  the  Preliminary  Treaty,  discussed  by  the  Ministers  at 
the  beginning  of  November,  the  French  and  Russian  representatives 
opposed  the  wishes  of  all  the  rest  on  the  two  important  points  of  the 
revision  of  the  commercial  treaties 'and  the  punishment  of  officials. 
When  the  indemnity  question  came  to  be  discussed  in  May  last  year 
M.  de  Giers  showed  such  tenderness  for  Manchu  pensions  and  Im- 
perial privileges  that  he  was  anxious  to  spare  them  at  the  expense 
of  those  countries  of  the  Concert  who  import  most  goods  into  China. 
Throughout  June  and  July  he  contrived  to  block  proceedings  in 
connection  with  the  indemnity  by  making  concerted  action  impos- 
sible. 

The  Concert,  it  is  clear,  was  not  a  very  harmonious  one,  but  it 
served  to  show  why  it  was  so  important  to  Russia  to  befriend  China, 
and  it  proved  that  Japan  and  England  could  at  any  rate  work  har- 
moniously together.  They  were  soon  called  upon  to  do  so  in  regard 
to  the  Manchurian  Convention.  How  many  Manchurian  Conventions 
before  and  after  the  Cassini  Convention  of  September,  1896,  have 
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been  discussed,  secretly  or  openly,  between  Russia  and  China,  or 
between  certain  Russians  and  certain  Chinese,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  But  a  host  of  intricacies  vanish  if  we  confine  our  attention  to 
the  simple  fact  that  the  essential  part  of  any  Russo-Chinese  Man- 
churian  Convention,  made  without  intervention  on  the  part  of  any 
other  Powers,  is  that  Manchuria  shall  belong  to  Russia.  All  the 
rest  is  merely  an  attempt  to  get  a  little  more  than  the  surrender  of 
that  region  on  the  part  of  one  country,  and  an  attempt  to  make  it 
appear  on  paper  a  little  less  than  complete  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
other.  The  Manchurian  Convention  to  which  reference  is  now  made 
was  the  Tseng-Alexeieff  Agreement,  of  the  nth  of  November,  1900, 
of  which  versions  were  telegraphed  to  the  Times  of  the  3d  of  January 
and  the  25th  of  February,  1901.  It  related  to  Fengtien,  the  province 
of  Manchuria  with  which  our  own  interests  are  most  closely  con- 
nected. These  Conventions  mark  the  beginning  of  what  may  be 
termed  Russia's  post-Navarino  policy.  Taken  in  connection  with 
Baron  Hayashi's  remark  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  arti- 
cle, the  date  is  significant. 

It  was  probably  of  the  nature  of  a  coincidence  that,  although  on 
the  6th  of  February  our  Foreign  Office  knew  that  Russia  was  press- 
ing for  the  immediate  ratification  of  the  Manchurian  Convention,  a 
Blue  Book  was  issued  on  the  7th  in  which  Count  Lamsdorff's  assur- 
ance, together  with  a  pointed  reference  by  him  to  the  Czar's  pledge, 
were  sent  out  at  length.  It  was  an  irony  that  Viscount  Cranborne 
should  have  been  driven  to  recount  the  Russian  assurances  in  his 
speech  of  the  i8th  of  February,  when  we  and  other  Powers  had  just 
been  busily  protesting  against  the  imminent  breach  of  them.  But 
the  Times  correspondent  at  Peking  continued  to  pour  forth  details 
of  the  new  Convention,  and  no  explanation  has  to  this  day  been 
forthcoming  either  of  the  Czar's  promise  or  of  Count  Lamsdorff*s 
declarations.  Perhaps  no  explanation  was  needed  of  the  value  of  an 
assurance  from  the  country  in  which  Anna  tore  up  the  Constitution ; 
which  admitted  the  independence  of  the  Crimea  in  1774  to  annex  it 
in  1783;  which  continued  to  fight  Turkey  in  1828;  which  in  1873 
distinguished  so  nicely  with  regard  to  Khiva  between  a  promise  and 
"the  communication  of  an  intention;"  which  lavished  upon  us  Im- 
perial assurances — they  were  soon  to  become  mere  "views" — ^relating 
to  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  in  1898;  to  say  nothing  of  Batoum, 
that  ancient  cudgel  of  the  Anglo-Russian  journalist.  It  is  not  sug- 
gested that  Russia  is  to  be  blamed  for  making  such  promises  or  com- 
munications of  intention,  for  if  they  conflict  with  her  obvious  inter- 
ests who  really  supposes  they  would  bind  her?  The  most  solemn 
treaties  will  not  bear  that  strain,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of 
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statesmen  to  look  through  words  to  facts.  In  that  respect  Japan 
has  consistently  had  the  advantage  of  us  in  dealing  with  the  Far  East- 
em  question  and  now  England  began  to  realize,  as  perhaps  she  had 
never  expected  to  do,  the  value  of  Japanese  assistance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  frustration  of  the  signature  was  main- 
ly due  to  Japan,  aided  by  the  Southern  Viceroys,  though  the  United 
States  also  joined  us,  not  for  the  last  time,  in  warning  China  not  to 
sign  the  Convention,  and  Prince  Ching,  in  March  last  year,  openly 
expressed  his  thanks  to  the  three  Powers.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  thanked  Grermany,  though  Germany,  while  making  no  mention 
of  Manchuria,  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  protest.  On  the  isth  of 
March  the  German  Chancellor  said  to  the  Reichstag:  "As  regards 
the  future  of  Manchuria — really,  gentlemen,  I  can  imagine  nothing 
which  we  regard  with  more  indifference!"  He  had  previously  ex- 
plained that  the  Anglo-German  Agreement,  signed  also  by  Japan, 
did  not  cover  Maqchuria.  These  extraordinary  statements — con- 
sistent, nevertheless,  with  the  Waldersee  transactions — were  met  by 
an  official  interchange  of  declarations  on  the  parts  of  England  and 
Japan  to  the  effect  that  Manchuria  was  included  in  the  Agreement. 
Vaguer  statements  of  a  similiar  nature  were  made,  and  repeated 
the  other  day,  in  Parliament.  The  counter  reply  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  Figaro  communication  of  the  8th  of  May  already  men- 
tioned. 

Thus  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  were  conibining  to  consum- 
mate the  alliance  which  Baron  Hayashi  was  negotiating  in  London. 
How  the  Convention  was  eventually  redrafted  and  withdrawn,  and 
how  on  the  6th  of  April  the  St.  Petersburg  Official  Gazette  was  in- 
structed to  announce  that  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Manchuria 
had  turned  out  to  be  impracticable,  and  that  Russia  "attendra  avec 
calme  la  marche  ulterieure  des  evenements,"  is  within  the  memory  of 
all.  Meanwhile,  in  answer  to  Japanese  inquiries,  Russia  had  sent  an 
official  reply  refusing  to  discuss  Manchurian  affairs,  adding  that 
the  Convention  was  of  a  temporary  nature  and  would  be  published 
when  concluded.  In  June  the  Russian  Minister  at  Peking  informed 
the  Chinese  Envoys  that  the  Concert  would  end  directly  the  Agree- 
ment had  been  signed,  and  that  then  China  must  treat  with  Russia 
alone.  The  Protocol  recording  the  Agreement  of  the  Powers  and 
China  was  signed  on  the  7th  of  September  last ;  within  six  weeks  the 
Times  correspondent  was  able  to  telegraph  an  outline  of  the  re- 
vived Manchurian  Convention.  The  text  was  published  in  the  Times 
of  the  nth  of  November,  somewhat  earlier  than  Russia  had  antici- 
pated, for  it  had  not  yet  been  concluded.  Marquis  Ito  reached 
London  on  the  24th  of  December.     On  the  27th  of  January  of  this 
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year  the  Times  announced  that  two  Manchurian  Conventions,  one 
nominally  on  behalf  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  were  about  to  be 
signed;  simultaneously  on  the  7th  of  February  it  was  known  rhat 
England,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  were  jointly  opposing  the 
signature;  and  on  the  nth  of  February  the  Anglo- Japanese  Agree- 
ment of  the  30th  of  January  was  published.  The  nth  of  February 
— Kigensetsu — is  a  memorable  day  to  the  Japanese.  It  is  the  anni- 
versary alike  of  the  accession  of  their  first  Sovereign ;  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  new  Constitution ;  and  of  the  announcement  of  the  be- 
trothal of  the  Princess  Sado-ko  to  the  Crown  Prince.  A  'fourth 
event  will  henceforth  swell  its  wealth  of  happy  associations.  That 
the  secret  was  well  kept  in  this  country  we  have  reason  to  be  aware ; 
it  was. equally  well  kept  in  Japan;  for  in  November,  when  perhaps 
the  Agreement  may  have  been  almost  completed,  the  usually  well 
informed  Japan  Times  wrote :  "J^^P^^  does  not  believe  in  any  under- 
standing or  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  or,  for  that  matter,  with 
any  other  European  Power.  Not  that  we  distrust  their  good  faith, 
but  simply  because  we  know  that  the  Asiatic  interests  of  European 
Powers,  not  excepting  those  even  of  Russia,  are  but  secondary, 
whereas  to  us  the  Far  East  is  everything."  It  was  not  altogether 
surprising  that  the  Japanese — who  had  supposed,  like  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery,  that  we  might  long  ago  have  seen  the  inevitable  drift 
of  events  as  clearly  as  they  themselves  did — should  have  begun  to 
despair  of  an  alliance  with  this  country. 

if  the  foregoing  narrative  is  sufficiently  clear,  it  affords  an  answer 
to  many  of  the  somewhat  shallow  criticisms  to  which  the  Agreement 
has  been  subjected.  Passing  over  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt's 
debating  society  dilemma,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  unnecessary  to  regard 
it  as  a  threat  to  any  particular  Power.  Such  an  Agreement  is  not  a 
threat,  but  rather  a  joint  delimitation  of  diplomatic  boundaries.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Korea,  a  country  with  which  our  trade  is  small,  is 
of  vital  consequence  to  us  because  it  is  of  vital  consequence  to  Japan. 
It  will  seem,  too,  that,  provided  the  door  is  kept  open  and  no  further 
aggression  takes  place,  neither  this  country  nor  Japan  will  feel  in- 
clined to  say  officially  rude  things  to  Russia  about  Manchuria. 
That  may  give  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  status  quo  in 
ministerial  explanations,  and  also  to  Baron  Hayashi's  statement  that 
the  Manchurian  question  is  not  acute.  Further  it  appears  that  the 
alliance  was  inevitable.  To  those  who  complain  that  henceforth  Ja- 
pan can  involve  us  in  war  this  retrospect  suggests  a  consolation. 
She  could  have  done  so  before  the  alliance.  For  our  own  sakes, 
however  such  a  war  might  have  arisen,  we  must  have  intervened, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  we  might  have  deemed  it  wise  to  exact  terms 
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from  the  country  we  had  rescued.  By  the  new  agreement  we  fore- 
go that  privilege,  and  in  return  for  this  and  some  additional  risk 
too  slight  to  be  estimated,  Japan,  to  our  great  gain,  takes  upon  her- 
self in  respect  to  us  an  obligation  we  already  bore  in  respect  to  her. 
In  a  dark  hour  we  may  hope  that  light  has  come  to  us  from  the 
Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  while  our  star  once  more  rises  in  the  East: 

Redit  a  nobias  aurora  diemque  reducit, 
Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  Oriens  adflavit  anhelis 
Illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper. 

Happy  will  it  be  for  the  Japanese  and  us  if  in  the  future  men  shall 
couple  with  these  lines  as  Pitt  on  that  memorable  April  morning  of 
1792  did  with  the  last  two  of  them,  this  other  passage  from  the 
same  poet: 

His  demum  exactis,    .... 

Devenere  locos  laetos  et  amoena  vireta 

Fortunatorum  nemorum  sedesque  beatas. 

Largior  hie  campos  aether  et  lumine  vestit 

Purpureo. 

H.  N.  G.  BusHBY. 
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NOTES  ON  SCOUTING, 

While  cavalrymen  are  loath  to  admit  that  the  day  of  the  charge  is 
past,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  improvement  in  firearms 
has  greatly  lessened  the  importance  of  this  characteristic  movement. 
But  while  the  charge  may  be  relegated  to  the  background,  the  other 
uses  of  cavalry  are  brought  forward  more  prominently,  and  chief 
among  these  is  the  gathering  of  information,  which  is  without  doubt 
the  most  important  duty  of  this  arm  in  modern  warfare. 

Taking  advantage  of  correct  information  in  regard  to  the  enemy 
is  the  secret  of  military  success.  .Napoleon  said,  "A  general  who 
does  not  campaign  in  the  desert,  but  in  a  fairly  populated  coun- 
try and  has  no  information,  is  ignorant  of  his  calling/'  Again, 
Clausewitz  says,  ^'Information  obtained  with  regard  to  the  enemy 
is  the  basis  of  every  idea  and  every  action  in  war.**  On  the  same 
subject  Frederick  the  Great  has  said,  "If  we  always  knew  in  advance 
the  designs  of  the  enemy,  we  should  always  be  his  superior,  even  with 
a  weaker  force."  In  fact  the  great  importance  of  correct  information 
is  emphasized  by  all  strategists. 

The  instances  are  innumerable  wherein  a  knowledge  of  the  ene- 
mv's  intentions  has  led  to  ultimate  victorv  and  a  lack  of  such  know)- 
edge  to  defeat.  The  greatest  example  of  the  first  is  the  battle  of 
Sadowa,  where  a'  single  scout  discovered  the  Austrian  Army  in  an 
unexpected  position  which  gave  the  Prussians  the  advantage  that  led 
to  victory,  so  the  information  received  from  one  man  can  be  said 
to  have  changed  the  fate  of  nations.  As  to  errors  due  to  lack  of  in- 
formation, the  Boer  War  has  furnished  numerous  examples.  Before 
the  battle  of  Colenso  orders  were  given  directing  the  mounted  brig- 
ade, i,ooo  men  and  one  battery,  to  take  up  a  position  on  Hlangwane 
Hill  to  protect  the  right  flank  of  the  general  movement  under  the 
presumption  that  the  Boers  had  not  occupied  this  important  place. 
However,  the  British  soon  learned  to  their  cost  that  it  was  occupied 
in  force,  as  they  brought  two  batteries  into  action  where  they  could 
be  enfiladed  from  this  hill,  and  had  nearlv  all  the  men  and  horses 
killed  and  lost  ten  guns ;  the  fire  from  this  position  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  British  line  of  attack.    Hlang- 
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wane  Hill,  which  had  not  been  reconnoitered  at  all,  proved  to  be  the 
key  to  the  situation. 

Again  at  Sannah's  Post,  where  400  men  with  seven  horse  artil- 
lery guns,  100  wagons  and  about  1,000  draft  animals  walked  into 
the  arms  of  Christian  De  Wet. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  correct  information  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  question  of  how  best  to  obtain  such  information. 
The  answer  is  in  having  a  thoroughly  trained  body  of  scouts.  In- 
formation gathered  by  troops  specially  trained  for  the  purpose  is  of 
greater  value  than  that  obtained  from  any  other  source. 

According  to  the  German  ofHcial  account  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  the  plans  of  the  Commanding  General  were  based  on  reports 
brought  in  from  time  to  time  by  the  scouts.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  preferable  to  train  a  body  of  troops  as  a 
whole  in  the  duties  of  scouting,  or  to  try  and  perfect  a  few  men  of  each 
organization  in  the  work.  While  it  is  necessary  that  all  troops  of  cav- 
alry should  be  instructed  in  scouting  it  will  always  be  found  that  a 
few  men  show  greater  aptitude  than  others  for  this  work,  and  these 
men  should  receive  the  greatest  encouragement.  It  would  seem  im- 
possible to  bring  the  whole  troop  up  to  the  standard  reached  by  some, 
and  not  to  keep  on  developing  the  most  intelligent  would  be  putting 
a  premium  on  mediocrity;  therefore  the  plan  in  use  in  the  Russian 
Army  recommends  itself.  This  plan  is  to  have  eight  men  to  a  troop 
under  one  officer  to  a  regiment  whose  duties  are  confined  to  scout- 
ing. They  are  selected  from  the  men  most  intelligent  and  best  de- 
veloped physically  in  the  regiment.  They  receive  special  training, 
part  of  which  consists  in  tracking  and  hunting  big  game ;  this  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  teaching  them  habits  of 
observation.  This  plan  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  long 
time,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  it  should  be  adopted  in  a  modi- 
fied form  in  the  United  States  Army.  One  change  we  would  have  to 
make  would  be  to  have  a  scout  officer  to  each  battalion,  for  obvious 
reasons,  and  such  other  changes  as  would  be  necessary  could  be 
worked  out  to  suit  our  organization  very  easily. 

The  greatest  difficulty  would  be  to  give  the  men  such  training  as 
they  would  get  in  actual  warfare.  This  could  be  accomplished  to 
some  extent  by  having  two  bodies  of  troops  take  up  their  yearly  prac- 
tice  -marches  from  opposite  points  and  gradually  draw  near 
each  other,  the  scouts  endeavoring  to  gain  as  much  in- 
formation of  the  opposing  force  as  possible;  the  commander 
of  each  body  should  keep  an  accurate  account  of  every  move- 
ment he  makes,  to  be  sent  in  after  the  end  of  the  march,  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  reports  of  the  opposing  scouts.    Of  course  certain 
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rules  would  be  laid  down  defining  the  circumstances  which  would 
place  a  too  venturesome  scout  hors  de  combat.  The  object  of  the 
whole  game  would  be  to  simulate  the  conditions  of  actual  warfare. 
After  the  return  of  the  troops  to  garrison  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  scout  officer  to  compare  the  reports  and  sketches  of  the  men  with 
the  report  of  the  commanding  officer,  point  out  the  mistakes  made, 
with  causes  of  them,  and  suggest  the  means  that  would  have  obviated 
them.  He  would  then  forward  a  report  of  the  whole  with  sketches, 
reports,  etc.,  handed  in  by  the  men,  to  the  Department  Commander, 
who  would  decide  which  organization  had  shown  the  grefater  skill; 
this  decision  to  be  published  in  orders. 

This  plan  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  troops  besides 
possessing  the  elements  of  competition,  which  would  spur  them  to 
their  best  eflforts. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  most  difficult  task  of  all ;  the  selection 
of  the  individual  man  to  be  a  scout.  A  scout  is  defined  as  "one  sent 
to  discover  the  actions  and  movements  of  the  enemy."  As  cavalry 
is  called  the  eyes  of  an  army,  scouts  should  be  the  field  glasses.  Hunt- 
ers and  prospectors  as  a  rule  make  good  scouts,  almost  all  Indians 
are  natural  scouts,  and  natives  of  all  wild  countries  may  be  developed 
into  good  scouts  under  white  officers ;  but  the  "scouting  instinct"  is 
rare  in  the  average  enlisted  man,  so,  when  found,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  encourage  it.  Almost  any  enlisted  man  can  be  taught 
field  sketching  and  map  reading,  but  there  are  many  other  things 
a  scout  should  know.  He  must  be  intelligent,  active,  self-reliant,  cun- 
ning, endowed  with  a  fertility  of  resources  for  emergencies,  discern- 
ing, observing,  and,  above  all,  have  what  is  called  a  "bump  of  lo- 
cality." This  last  quality  is  of  great  importance,  as  a  scout  who  gets 
lost  is  useless.  I  have  known  men  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to  get 
lost  either  on  the  plains  of  the  Southwest  or  the  streets  of  a  great 
city.  These  men  have  an  inborn  habit  of  noticing  everything  as  they 
go  along,  the  direction  at  starting,  any  turns,  all  landmarks,  and  an 
ability  to  estimate  distances  correctly. 

A  man  having  the  above  qualifications  to  start  with  will  soon 
pick  up  the  fine  points  of  scouting,  and  quickly  learn  to  read  the 
"indications."  Indications  may  be  defined  as  everything  that  tells 
us  something  about  the  enemy ;  for  instance,  if  we  see  the  enemy  col- 
lecting rations  and  forage  in  great  quantities  at  a  certain  point,  it 
would  indicate  that  he  intended  to  establish  a  base  at  that  point.  If 
operating  in  a  hostile  country  the  attitude  of  the  populace  would  in- 
dicate if  the  enemy  is  confident  or  depressed.  Dust  raised  by  troops 
marching  indicates  whether  they  are  cavalry,  infantry  or  wagons  to  a 
trained  eye.    The  ground  tells  the  scout  many  things,  hoof  prints  and 
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foot  prints,  the  number  of  troops  that  passed,  their  formation  and  the 
time  of  passing.  A  recent  camping  ground  will  contain  a  mine  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  number,  discipline,  etc.,  of  troops.  Fires  in 
camps  may  indicate  the  numbers  of  troops  but  they  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  as  they  are  sometimes  kindled  to  deceive.  Before  the  bat- 
tle of  Worth  the  constant  rumbling  of  arriving  railroad  trains  led  to 
the  impression  that  the  enemy  were  receiving  re-enforcements — (Ger- 
man Official  Account.)  In  the  Philippines  passing  through  barrios 
(villages)  absolutely  deserted  is  a  pretty  good  indication  that  you  will 
meet  the  insurgents  entrenched  a  short  distance  further  on.  Thus 
there  are  innumerable  signs  that  tell  us  about  the  enemy,  if  we  are 
able  to  read  them,  all  of  which  is  included  in  the  training  of  the 
scout. 

There  are  five  thiijgs  a  scout  should  never  forget,  namely: — 

1.  Always  take  advantage  of  cover. 

2.  Always  have  two  ways  of  escape  from  any  post  of  observation. 

3.  Always  endeavor  to  see  without  being  seen. 

4.  Never  return  by  the  same  route  taken  on  going  out. 

5.  Always  look  back  after  passing  a  difficult  piece  of  ground  and 
impress  a  way  of  retreat  on  your  memory. 

THE  HORSE. 

The  horse,  like  the  man^  in  scouting,  must  be  exceptional. 

The  first  essential  is  "bottom."  A  scout's  horse  must  have  en- 
durance, as  his  work  is  continuous  and  laborious,  so  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  man  to  husband  the  strength  of  the  animal  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, as  his  safety  may  depend  upon  it.  He  should  be  of  a  neutral 
color  to  avoid  detection.  Dyeing  him  khaki  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. The  gray  horses  of  the  Austrian  batteries  were  dyed  during 
the  recent  maneuvers  and  the  color  lasted  a  month.  The  experiment 
was  considered  a  success. 

The  horse  should  be  trained  to  stand  quietly  and  to  lie  down  and 
stay  down.  The  Boers  have  a  way  of  tying  a  horse's  head  to  his 
foreleg  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can  graze  in  comfort  but  cannot 
stand  with  head  erect  without  raising  the  foreleg,  and  finds  running 
away  very  inconvenient.  He  should  be  perfectly  trained  and  his  rider 
should  be  able  to  place  every  confidence  in  him.  A  horse  that  con- 
tinually needs  watching  or  urging  is  a  source  of  distraction  to  his 
rider  and  so  renders  him  unfit  for  scouting  work.  Neighing  and  fret- 
ful horses  are  worse  than  useless.  Every  opportunity  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  allow  the  horse  to  graze;  a  few  mouthfuls  of  grass 
eaten  at  every  little  halt,  saves  a  horse  tremendously.    The  Govern- 
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ment  should  furnish  scouts  with  horses  of  a  somewhat  better  quality 
than  the  average  cavalry  animal,  in  order  to  have  them  perform  their 
work  more  efficiently. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  saddle,  arms,  and  equipment. 
The  Mauser  pistol  would  seem  to  be  the  ideal  weapon  for  a  scout,  as 
it  is  light,  accurate,  of  g^eat  range  and  can  be  used  either  as  a  pistol 
or  carbine.  A  very  convenient  way  of  carrying  this  arm  is  to  have 
the  holster  attached  to  a  sling  similar  to  the  carbine  sling,  the  pistol 
itself  also  attached  by  a  lanyard  around  the  body;  this  allows  it  to 
be  readily  used  as  a  carbine  without  fear  of  dropping  either  holster 
or  pistol. 

The  saddle  should  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  strength  and 
stripped  of  all  glittering  or  jingling  trappings.  The  Whitman  fair 
leather  saddle  minus  all  unnecessary  rings,  etc.,  would  seem  to  be  the 
best.  The  main  point  is  that  the  scout  should  travel  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, so  he  would  have  an  advantage  if  pursued  and  also  that  he 
may  be  capable  of  covering  more  ground  than  any  other  troops.  He 
should  only  carry  absolute  necessities  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
emergency  ration  (packed  otherwise  than  at  present)  were  issued  to 
him  instead  of  the  regular  ration ;  also  some  dhocolate  which  has  been 
proved  to  contain  more  nutriment  than  almost  any  other  food  of  the 
same  bulk.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  carry  some  coffee,  sugar,  and  your 
tin  cup  attached  to  the  person.  An  extra  flannel  shirt,  two  horse- 
shoes, a  knife,  and  of  course  the  canteen,  mess  outfit,  lariat,  etc. 
These,  with  a  pair  of  the  best  field  glasses,  should  complete  the  scout's 
equipment.    He  would  then  be  the  lightest  cavalryman  in  the  world. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  the  outfit  of  the  scout  would 
be  more  expensive  than  that  of  the  present  regular  cavalryman,  but 
this  additional  expense  would  be  repaid  a  hundredfold  in  war,  by 
the  value  of  the  information  a  man  so  equipped  would  be  able  to 
acquire. 

Roland  Fortescue, 
2nd  Lieut,  4th  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army. 
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A    STORY    OF    THE    CIVIL   WAR. 
By  General  Charles  King. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Three  months  went  by  without  other  tidings  of  the  missing  officer 
than  that  he  had  been  seen  and  recognized  in  Richmond,  and  had 
offered  his  sword  to  the  South  without  the  formality  of  first  sub- 
mitting his  resignation  to  the  United  States.  Very  possibly  he  well 
knew  that,  tendered  under  a  cloud  of  charges,  that  resignation  would 
not  be  accepted.  Loma  Brenham  came  no  more  to  Grovernor's  Island* 
Major  Fomo  had  disappeared  from  the  New  York  Hotel,  and  Jimmy 
Granger  was  doing  his  best  to  keep  in  society,  yet  out  of  difiiculty. 
The  main  trouble  with  him,  said  loyal  girls  of  Gotham,  was  that  he 
had  not  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

"If  you  are  such  a  determined  Southerner  go  and  fight  with  them. 
Then  we'd  have  some  respect  for  you,"  said  Ethel  Rutherford,  one 
summer  night  at  the  Leroys',  and  most  remarkably  had  that  hitherto 
reticent  and  retiring  young  woman  developed  since  the  Seventh  came 
back  from  the  war.  She  who  had  been  content,  apparently,  to  hold 
a  modest  place  in  social  matters  and  to  spend  hours  in  reading  to 
her  invalid  mother,  had  become  an  avowed  agitator  in  matters  both 
military  and  political.  She  had  organized  sewing  circles  by  the 
dozen  whereby  the  regiments  at  the  front  were  being  deluged  with  the 
output  of  a  thousand  fair  fingers — ^"Havelocks"  innumerable,  which 
the  wondering  soldiery  received,  searched  for  notes — ^bank  or  hillei 
doux — ^and  wore  not  more  than  once  or  twice,  night-caps,  needle 
cases,  woolen  mitts,  with  a  slit  for  the  trigger  finger,  worsted  shoes 
for  tired,  soldier  feet  to  wear  when  the  day's  march  was  done,  chol- 
era bands,  camphor  bags,  cofFee  cakes,  (a  curious  compound  purport- 
ing to  be  sugar,  cream  and  coffee  in  due  proportion--each  cube  dis- 
solved in  a  quart  cup  of  hot  water  warranted  to  produce  a  full 
measure  of  the  fragrant,  steaming*  stimulating  beverage) — what  did 
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not  these  blessed  women  send  to  the  boys  in  blue  that  first  summer 
and  winter  of  the  war?  Then,  too,  Miss  Ethel  had  become  a  vehe- 
ment patriot,  a  self-appointed  chairwoman  of  the  household  commit- 
tee on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Oh,  what  a  fiery  raking  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  rector  of  Grace  church  that  hot  August  Sunday  when,  all  inad- 
vertently, he  omitted  the  prayer  for  the  President!  and,  though  it 
was  one  of  the  hottest  Augusts  known  to  Gotham  history,  families 
that  hitherto  had  spent  that  month  at  Newport  or  Long  Branch 
found  it  to  their  better  interest  to  remain  behind  closed  shutters  in 
their  city  home  the  livelong  day,  and  to  take  the  evening  air  upon  the 
brownstone  steps.  "What's  the  use  of  going  to  the  seashore?"  said 
the  girls.  "There  are  no  men  there — at  least  none  worth  knowing." 
Truth  to  tell,  many  of  the  girls  were  not  a  little  bored  by  Miss 
Ethel's  persistence  and  fiery  patriotism,  though  her  castigation  of  Jim 
Granger  met  their  almost  undivided  approval.  Truth  to  tell,  Jim 
Granger  more  than  once  had  screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking 
point  and  sought  to  talk  his  aging  father  into  giving  him  a  sub- 
stantial outfit  and  a  lump  sum  in  gold  and  letting  him  join  the  staff 
of  a  Georgia  general  in  front  of  Washington,  but  that  was  only  when 
Lorna  Brenham  talked  of  going  home  to  be  a  nurse.  Bull  Run  put 
an  end  to  her  plans  in  that  direction.  "Why  go  South  when  within 
a  few  weeks  the  South  will  be  here  in  full  force?"  was  the  exultant 
question  of  the  coterie  at  Cranston's.  There  may  have  been  other 
reasons,  but  at  all  events  Lorna  went  not  at  all.  No  more  did  Granger ; 
and,  after  that  woful  lesson  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  North  to  the 
fact  that  a  war  in  grim  earnest  was  upon  them,  the  line  between 
Union  and  Southern  sympathizers  was  far  more  sharply  drawn  and 
when,  late  in  the  summer,  Bernard  Hoyt  reappeared  in  Gotham,  wear- 
ing  the  brand  new  bars  of  his  captaincy  of  cavalry,  ordered  thither 
to  aid  in  the  organization  and  instruction  of  a  regiment  of  volunteer 
cavalry  and  occupying  once  more  his  old  quarters  around  the  comer 
from  the  Rutherford  mansion,  he  found  social  circles  vastly  changed, 
and  Ethel  always  too  busy  and  absorbed  in  her  new,  self-imposed 
duties  to  have  much  time  for  him.  All  day  long  and  day  after  day 
she  was  flitting  from  one  meeting  or  sewing  bee  to  another.  Then, 
as  the  first  wounded  were  brought  home — members  of  the  Four- 
teenth, Sixty-ninth,  Seventy-first  and  Seventy-ninth  regiments  of  New 
York  militia,  she  and  the  sisterhood  she  had  enlisted  obtained  the 
addresses  of  the  men  (for  as  yet  no  general  military  hospitals  had 
been  established  on  Manhattan  Island),  and  the  attending  sur- 
geons were  embarrassed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  offers  of  aid  and 
the  cabloads  of  dainties  with  which  they  were  bombarded.  Fine  was 
the  scorn  with  which  Ethel  and  h^r  associates  referred  to  the  hapless 
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home  battery  that,  demanding  its  discharge  on  the  expiration  of  its 
tliree  months*  service,  just  as  McDowell's  advance  was  fording  Bull 
Run,  "marched  to  the  rear  to  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon,"  as 
that  irate  commander  most  justly  expressed  it. 

Those  were  days,  too,  in  which  Hortense,  the  housekeeper,  de- 
clared that  life  was  made  a  burden  to  her,  for  Ethel's  maid  caught 
cold  and  broke  down  from  exposure  and  incessant  running  about, 
and  Hortense  was  not  only  compelled  to  supervise  the  packing  and 
sending  of  basketloads  of  broths,  creams,  jellies,  whips  and  other 
comfits  supposed  to  be  of  special  benefit  to  convalescent  warriors, 
but  time  and  again  had  she  to  go  with  her  now  restless  and  imperious 
young  mistress  when  her  gallic  heart  was  anything  but  in  the  work. 
Foreign  born.  Southern  bred,  she  had  come  into  the  household  through 
the  Gordon  connection  and  had  far  more  interest  in  the  Georgia 
friends  of  her  youth  than  in  these  of  the  austere,  unemotional  North. 
There  had  been  a  wavering  week  when  it  was  rumored  that  LeGal's 
red-legged  regiment  of  militia — the  French  Fifty-fifth — ^was  to  take 
the  field  for  liberty  and  union,  but  save  through  de  Trobriand — their 
gallant  lieutenant  colonel — little  was  ever  heard  of  it  again,  and  Hor- 
tense reverted  to  the  original  status  qi9a — ^that  of  a  secret  sympathizer 
with  the  South. 

But  Ethel  had  one  assiduous  and  devoted  backer  in  the  domestic 
establishment,  and  that  was  Forbes,  the  butler.  Day  or  night,  at  any 
hour,  alert,  silent,  watchful,  that  invaluable  servitor  seemed  ever 
ready  to  come  and  go  at  her  bidding.  Indeed  he  was  forever  com- 
ing, prolific  with  proffer  and  suggestion.  More  than  once  Gerald, 
letting  himself  in  with  his  latchkey  and  speeding  up  the  stairs  three 
at  a  bound  to  his  mother's  room,  had  been  surprised  to  find  Forbes 
in  the  upper  hall,  when  his  bailiwick  was  really  confined  to  the  main 
floor  (on  which  were  the  parlor,  library  and  dining  room,  with  the 
silver  and  china  closets,  the  butler's  pantry  and  the  broad,  glass-en- 
closed back  porch),  the  basement,  in  which  was  his  own  immaculate 
apartment  (Forbes*  little  family  being  maintained  in  modest  com- 
fort around  near  Sixth  Avenue  and  Thirteenth  street),  and  then  of 
course,  the  famous  Rutherford  cellar,  which  was  his  exclusive  charge. 
To  Gerald's  look  of  surprise  and  his  impatient  question,  Forbes  most 
respectfully  explained  that  he  was  in  search  of  Miss  Rutherford  to 
report  the  result  of  certain  missions  entrusted  to  him.  Forbes  begged 
pardon  for  presuming  to  mention  it  to  Mr.  Rutherford,  but  he 
feared  some  of  Miss  Rutherford's  soldier  patients  were  imposing  on 
Miss  Rutherford's  charity  and  goodness  in  the  matter  of  the  port, 
Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  Miss  Rutherford  had  ordered  sent  to  Ser- 
geant Shaughnessy  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  shot  in  the  arm,  and  to  other 
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semi-invalided  heroes  who  found  vast  comfort  in  the  life-giving  juice 
of  the  sun-warmed  grapes  of  the  Cote  d'Or  and  the'  Douro, — it  was 
so  easily  swapped  for  more  than  its  bulk  in  poteen.  Gerald  was 
spending  hours  each  day  now,  watching  with  eager  and  envious  eyes 
Captain  Hoyt's  vigorous,  soldier  work  with  his  would-be  troopers. 
Gerald  was  spending  other  hours  gently,  gradually,  persistently  be- 
sieging his  unhappy  mother  with  plea  and  argument  to  the  effect 
that  his  father's  son  should  not  be  dawdling  here  in  the  luxury  of 
home  when  every  friend  he  had  in  the  world  was  wearing  the  sword 
of  Uncle  Sam, — when  nearly  every  family  was  represented  at  the 
front.  Well  did  the  poor  lady  read  the  restless  heart  of  her  boy  and 
long  did  she  strive  to  hold  him,  but,  as  week  followed  week  and  he  grew 
more  haggard,  nervous,  irritable,  unhappy,  she  felt  her  last  hold 
slipping,  slipping  away  and  in  anguish  unspeakable  realized  that  she 
was  only  postponing  the  evil  hour — ^that  sooner  or  later  his  dogged 
Rutherford  persistence  and  obstinacy  would  win  the  day. 

But  time  and  again  as  the  autumn  wore  on  and  all  was  quiet  on 
the  Potomac,  Gerald  brought  Bernard  Hov't,  nothing  loth,  to  din- 
ner. Mrs.  Rutherford  was  keeping  her  room  much  of  the  time  now 
and  but  rarely  appeared  at  ta'^le.  Ethel,  therefore,  did  the  honors 
and  listened  with  eager  interest  to  all  that  the  young  cavalryman  had 
to  say  of  the  war.  She,  in  her  boundless  impatience  and  enthusiasm, 
was  for  having  McClellan  and  his  half  drilled,  half  disciplined  brig- 
ades push  on  to  Richmond  before  the  winter  set  in.  "They  should 
be  as  well  drilled  and  disciplined  as  the  Southern  volunteers,''  said 
she,  "and  surely  they  are  more  numerous!" 

"They  are  pitted  against  a  united  people,  defending  their  own 
homes,  fighting  on  their  own  ground,  and  under  most  skillful  lead- 
ers," said  Hoyt,  his  blue  eyes  dwelling  on  the  softly  flushing  cheek 
and  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  her  glowing  face.  "McClellan  can 
afford  no  defeat,  you  understand,  and  is  working  now  might  and 
main  and  night  and  day  to  make  his  army  invincible.  Be  patient, 
Miss  Ethel.  And  then,  too,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "remember  that 
we  have  hardly  any  cavalry  as  yet,  and  to  whip  the  South  we  must 
have  horsemen  as  many  and  as  good  as  theirs.  It  will  take  time — 
much  time,  I  fear,  and  they  have  not  yet  begun  to  realize  it  at 
Washington." 

"You  will  be  weaning  Gerald  from  the  Seventh  and  making  a 
trooper  of  him.  Captain  Hoyt,"  said  she,  half  wistfully,  half  dread- 
ing.   "I  know  he's  mad  to  go — but  for  mother." 

"Mad —  yes,"  broke  in  Gerald,  in  nervous  irritation.  "If  it  weren't 
for  Hoyt  here  I  would  go  mad  surely  enough.  Every  man  I  know, 
worth  knowing,  has  gone.    Every  loyal  name  except  ours  is  borne  on 
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the  rolls — some  of  them  six  times  over.  I  envy  Barclay,  Benkard, 
Bronson,  Cutting — why,  I  could  call  the  roll  right  down  the  alphebeti- 
cal  list  of  the  old  company  and  show  you  man  after  man  commanding 
his  own  company  now  in  the  regulars  or  volunteers  or  riding  as 
aide  to  some  wideawake  general  far  at  the  front!  Look  at  them— 
Lydigs,  Smedbergs,  Winthrops,  every  unmarried  man  of  the  name 
gone!  Look  at  the  Leroys — every  able-bodied  fellow  of  the  tribe, — 
three  generations  of  'em — sons,  nephews  and  grandsons — all  off  to  the 
war  and  we  haven't  so  much  as  one!  I'm  ashamed  to  show  at  the 
club — or  anywhere,  by  Jove! — ^and  it's —  it's  simply  killing  me!"  And 
with  that  poor  Gerald  sprang  from  his  chair,  nearly  colliding  with 
the  statuesque  Forbes,  and  tore  away  out  of  the  room. 

Ethel's  eyes  were  brimming  and  for  a  moment  she  could  not 
speak.  Hoyt,  sympathetic,  yet  well  aware  of  Dr.  Tracy's  declaration 
of  what  it  might  cost  the  mother  if  Gerald  were  to  insist  on  volunteer- 
ing, held  his  peace.    It  was  she  who  broke  the  silence. 

"I  believe  he  talks  of  it  in  his  sleep — when  he  sleeps  at  all,"  said 
she  at  last,  her  downcast  eyes  uplifting  for  a  moment  and  shooting 
one  swift  glance  at  him.  "Could  he  really — would  you  help  him — 
get  a  commission  in  the  cavalry  you  are  drilling?" 

"I  could  at  least  try,  but  the  easiest  way — ^the  best  way — would 
be  for  him  to  do  it  himself.  Three  troops  are  yet  unfilled.  If  he 
could  enlist  fifteen  good  sound  men  it  would  insure  his  being  made 
a  second  lieutenant.  All  he  needs  is  a  start.  But,  Miss  Ethel — ^your 
mother?" 

The  brimming  eyes  were  again  downcast,  the  heavily  fringed 
lids  in  violent  action.  The  girl  was  struggling  against  the  surging, 
unshed  tears.  She  strove  to  answer,  but  her  voice  broke,  and  hur- 
riedly she  rose,  faltered  an  excuse  and  fled  through  the  heavily 
curtained  archway  to  the  darker  library  beyond.  Hoyt's  first  im- 
pulse was  to  follow,  but  again  the  old  restraining  thought,  th^  stub- 
born soldier  pride  withheld  him.  What  right  had  he, — ^what  excuse 
had  he  to  seek  her  at  such  a  moment? — when  in  her  weight  of  care 
and  distress  on  her  mother's  account,  her  sympathy  for  Gerald,  her 
intense  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and,  in  her 
deep  and  obvious  emotion,  she  might  well  need  to  lean  on  his 
strength — she  an  heiress, — he  a  penniless  trooper  with  his  way  yet 
to  be  won?  At  least  there  was  no  excuse  for  remaining  longer  at 
the  table.  He  did  not  smoke.  He  arose  and  slowly  followed,  let- 
ting the  heavy  curtains  fall  behind  him  and  leaving  the  brilliantly 
lighted  dining  room  to  Forbes,  who  quickly  tiptoed  to  the  cur- 
tained archway,  peered  one  instant  between  the  heavy  folds,  sprang 
back,  extinguished  several  of  the  gas  jets  over  the  table  and  side- 
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board,  stepped  catlike  to  the  broad  porch  at  the  rear,  and  set  a  can- 
dle with  a  brilliant  reflector  on  an  iron  flower-stand  at  the  north- 
ward end.  The  white  waxlig^ht  was  thrown  out  over  the  vista  of 
rear  doors  and  windows  of  the  side- street  houses.  Then  he  returned 
to  the  sheltering  damask  to  listen  further,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  reward  his  vigilance.  Ethel  had  hurried  after  Gerald  only  to  find 
that  he  had  bolted  down  the  avenue  toward  the  Brevoort.  Hoyt,  still 
following,  heard  the  swish  of  her  expansive  skirts  as  she  sped  up- 
stairs to  her  own  room,  and  noiselessly  he  let  himself  out  through  the 
marble  tiled  vestibule,  softly  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and,  catch- 
ing sight  of  Gerald's  retreating  form,  went  swiftly  in  pursuit.  He 
had  heard  news  that  day, — news  that  he  had  meant  they  should  not 
learn  through  him  but  in  a  very  different  way,  yet  news  that  might  do 
much  to  banish  Gerald's  misery,  possibly  give  him  a  happier  night. 
Hoyt's  rule  for  many  a  year  had  been  based  on  the  old  adage  that 
only  a  fooj  tells  what  he's  going  to  do,  but  it  was  a  rule  that  had  its 
exception.  Something  must  be  done  to  rouse  Gerald  from  the 
slough  of  his  deep  despond. 

CHAPTER  X. 

"Good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish,"  was  the  verdict  at  the  Island 
when,  as  months  rolled  on,  the  desertion  of  Eugene  Wallis  had  be- 
come an  accepted  fact.  But  there  was  one  man,  at  least,  on  whom 
the  stigma  of  the  lad's  disgrace  fell  with  crushing  force — ^his  elder 
brother  Harold. 

For  weeks  that  brilliant  commander  of  the  infant  regiment  of 
regular  infantry,  shunning  all  verbal  mention  of  the  matter  nearest 
his  heart,  seemed  devoting  himself  assiduously  to  the  duty  of  drilling 
and  teaching  his  new-made  officers  and  men.  No  one  dreamed  of 
the  hours  of  anguish  and  distress  he  spent  between  the  darkness 
and  the  dawn.  He  knew  well,  within  the  fortnight  following  Eugene's 
reckless  breach  of  arrest  and  mad-brained  desertion,  just  where  he 
was  and  what  he  was  doing.  He  knew  because  he  had  means  of 
knowing  denied  the  commanding  officer  at  Governor's  Island  and 
even  the  venerable  Secretary  of  War.  He  knew  and  had  sent  that 
erring  brother  a  scathing  letter  of  rebuke,  yet  with  it  a  substantia! 
sum  in  gold.  He  attended  dinner  after  dinner,  dance  after  dance, 
ball  after  ball,  welcomed  and  feted  in  the  most  exclusive  houses  in 
the  capital.  He  entertained  lavishly — ^his  officers  contributing  far 
more  than  warranted  by  the  means  of  most  of  them — the  score  of 
invited  guests  that  came  each  morning,  with  throngs  of  the  unbid- 
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den,  to  watch  the  beautiful  battaKon  drill  of  the  — teenth  and  to 
admire  the  commander's  form,  ringing  voice  and  splendid  horse- 
manship. Only  Harry  Clitz  could  begin  to  handle  a  battalion  like 
Wallis,  said  the  experts,  and  men  who  hated  him  for  his  superior, 
supercilious  manner  and  distrusted  him  for  his  past  peccadillos  and 
present  associations,  came  and  studied  his  methods  and  went  away 
wondering  no  more  that  the  line  officers  of  the  — ^teenth  were  so 
enthusiastic  in  his  praise.  The  regiment  was  rapidly  becoming  the 
"show  battalion"  in  all  the  circling  camps  or  the  wooden  barracks 
about  Washington,  and  the  name  of  Harold  Wallis  was  on  every 
lip.  Dashing,  debonair,  distingue  and,  so  said  certain  maids  and 
younger  matrons,  so  romantic,— even  at  the  War  Department,  where 
Thomas  still  ruled  and  Cameron  yielded,  he  had  his  admirers,  while 
at  army  headquarters, — ^at  McClellan's, — ^Wallis  was  a  prime  favor- 
ite. In  all  the  brilliant  staff  with  which  the  brainy  young  organizer 
had  surrounded  himself  that  wonderful  autumn,  there  were  few  men 
except  Marcy  who  knew  much  of  the  frontier  records  of  the  officers 
of  the  Old  Army.  As  for  rumors  of  lukewarm  allegiance,  of  declared 
Southern  sympathies,  of  acknowledged  correspondence,  these  were 
things  to  be  ignored,  as  was  the  well-known  fact  that,  at  this  very 
moment,  of  Wallis's  kith  and  kin  the  greater  part  were  in  and  of  the 
South. 

The  colonel  of  this  not  yet  year  old,  yet  distinguished,  regi- 
ment, was  commanding  a  division  of  volunteers  out  near  Arlington, — 
the  lieutenant  colonel  a  brigade  at  Chain  Bridge,  both  well  content 
that  the  major  should  be  the  one  to  break  in  the  raw  battalion,  and 
though  Willard's  and  the  War  Department  fairly  bristled  with  the 
stars  and  buttons  of  new-made  brigadiers,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few, 
if  any,  of  their  number  were  so  well  known  to  the  populace — civil 
or  military — as  the  envied  and  courted  major  at  the  head  of  the 
— teenth. 

But  none  of  these  ever  saw  Harold  Wallis  as  did  one  faithful 
friend,  his  young  adjutant  and  amanuensis,  a  former  playmate  of 
Eugene's,  in  the  bitter  hours  after  midnight  when  the  major  sat  striv- 
ing to  find  a  way  to  rescue  the  lad  whom  his  dying  mother  had 
confided  to  his  care, — whom  long  years  before — ^in  '46 — ^his  soldier- 
father  had  taken  on  his  knee  and  held  one  moment  to  his  strong 
heart,  then  had  risen,  and,  leading  the  little  fellow  to  his  tall  brother's 
side,  had  solemnly  said,  "I  may  not  come  back,  my  boys;  be  you 
both  devoted  to  your  country  and  your  mother,  and,  Harold,  promise 
me  that  you  will  shield  and  aid  Eugene  always.  Something  tells  me 
he  will  need  you." 

And  this  was  the  skeleton  in  the  closet  of  the  debonair  com- 
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mander  in  these,  the  days  of  his  greatest  glory,  for  all  social  if  not 
official  Washington  seemed  at  his  feet.  This  was  the  state  of  things 
when  there  came  to  him  one  brilliant  night  in  late  October,  in  the 
whirl  and  crush  of  a  crowded  ballroom,  a  little  note,  accompanied 
by  the  soft,  warning  pressure  of  a  slender,  kid-gloved  hand,  and  a 
pair  of  lovely  eyes  beamed^  on  him  significantly  only  a  second  as  the 
fair  girl  went  in  to  supper  on  the  arm  of  the  French  minister.  Wallis 
had  notes  and  hand  pressures  galore,  but  this — ^this  meant  something 
far  more  stirring. 

It  was  not  until  half  an  hour  later,  however,  that  he  could  extract 
the  mite  of  a  billet  from  within  the  palm  of  his  white  glove,  and  by 
the  light  of  a  street  lamp  read  its  contents.  They  were  brief  enough, 
but  sent  the  blood  coursing  through  his  veins,  yet  he  rejoined 
his  companions,  from  whom  he  had  excused  himself  just  thirty  sec- 
onds, and  with  all  the  old  airy  nonchalance  sauntered  down  the 
avenue,  tearing  into  little  fragments  the  flimsy  note  and  scattering 
them  on  the  soft  night  wind,  listening  most  deferentially  the  while 
to  the  words  of  the  venerable  statesman  whom  he  was  escorting  home^ 
ward.  It  was  but  a  few  steps  to  the  senatorial  mansion.  The  great 
man  from  the  Hudson  bade  his  martial  friends  good-night,  then  Wal- 
lis, replacing  his  natty  forage-cap,  turned  on  his  inseparable  com- 
panion— the  young  adjutant: — 

"Forney,**  said  he,  "I  wish  you  would  drop  in  at  my  quarters 
when  you  return  to  barracks  and  tell  that  vagabond  of  mine  to  have 
my  civilian  clothes  ready.  I  may  need  them  for  the  day.  Captain 
Hulin  can  look  after  the  passes  and  things,  but  you'd  better  order 
drill  by  company  and, — Forney,  see  that  nothing  is  changed  in  my 
absence  and — ^ah— er — gfood-night,  my  boy.  Fm  going  over  to  the 
— ah — Department." 

And  go  he  did  to,  but  not  into,  the  Department.  The  sentries 
saw  and  recognized  the  tall,  slender,  soldierly  figure  that  came  striding 
down  Seventeenth  and  disappeared  northwestward  up  a  dimly  lighted 
side  street.  Neither  he,  however,  nor  Forney,  nor  the  escorted  sena- 
tor saw  what  was  seen  by  an  observant  correspondent  of  a  New 
York  journal  who  had  been  "covering"  the  ball  for  half  an  hour 
previous, — that  dozens  of  those  little  white  fragments  fluttering  from 
the  white-gloved  hand,  were  gathered  in  and  carefully  hoarded  by 
one  keen-eyed,  alert  young  fellow,  while  another  chap  sauntered 
guilelessly  along,  a  block  behind, — ^but  unerringly  on  the  trail  of, — 
the  debonair  major.  It  set  the  "Harbinger's"  representative  to  think- 
ing, and  thinking,  he  too  followed  the  trail,  and  in  ten  minutes^ 
walk  overhauled  his  man,  whistling  softly  to  himself  and,  with  hands 
deep  in  his  trousers'  pockets,  wandering  aimlessly  about  within  range 
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of  the  one  house  showing  a  light  in  a  block  some  three  squares  from 
the  war  office.  The  scribe  went  swiftly  by,  apparently  indifferent  to 
any  consideration  other  than  that  of  getting  home  and  to  bed ;  popped 
round  the  first  corner,  walked  steadily,  even  noisily,  a  full  hundred 
yards  riverward,  then  turned,  tiptoed  back  and,  peering  cautiously 
round  the  comer,  finally  located  his  detective  friend  leaning  against 
the  tree  box  nearly  opposite  the  dimly-lighted  windows. 

And  there  they  stayed,  the  watcher  and  the  watched,  until  from 
somewhere  over  Georgetown  way  the  deep,  mellow  tone  of  church 
bell  tolled  the  hour  of  three.  Once  a  cavalry  patrol,  leading  a  squad 
of  belated  soldier  roisterers  to  the  provost  marshal's,  passed  down 
the  street,  and  then  as  the  sleuth  saw  fit  to  come  strolling  toward 
him,  the  journalist  took  refuge  under  the  wooden  stairway  of  the  old 
frame  house  at  the  comer.  Once,  chatting  in  low  tones  and  march- 
ing at  route  step,  a  "relief"  of  the  guard,  coming  in  from  changing 
certain  outlying  sentries,  trudged  on  toward  the  War  Department, 
but  never  did  either  of  the  watchers  for  more  than  half  a  minute  lose 
sight  of  the  house  waking  at  this  unusual  hour,  and  not  five  minutes 
after  the  stroke  of  three  their  vigilance  was  rewarded. 

The  door  opened,  a  beam  of  faint  mellow  light  was  thrown  ath- 
wart the  misty  street,  a  young  man  came  bounding  down  the  steps 
and  hurried  away  southeastward.  In  less  than  twenty-five  minutes 
the  lamps  of  a  hack  shot  into  view  from  Seventeenth  street  and  was 
speedily  brought  to  a  stand  in  front  of  the  shadowed  premises.  A 
young  man — the  same  young  man — sprang  forth,  was  instantly  ad- 
mitted to  the  hallway  and  very  soon  thereafter  the  door  again  opened. 
Major  Wallis's  tall  figure  was  seen  against  the  soft  glow  within,  and 
beyond  his,  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  another  form,  shorter,  but  no  less 
martial  than  his,  and  somebody  with  fine,  clear-cut  features,  a  mous- 
tache and  imperial  a  Vempereur,  was  bowing  bareheaded  and  with 
cavalier  grace  to  some  invisible  somebody  else.  Then  a  soft  slouch 
hat,  with  wide  curving  brim  was  placed  on  the  shapely  head.  Then 
down  the  steps  came  the  two;  past  them  darted  the  young  man  to 
the  carriage  door  which,  with  evident  deference  and  respect,  he  held 
open  until  the  gentlemen  were  seated  therein,  then  softly  closed  it, 
muttered  some  direction,  to  the  driver,  and  away  went  the  hack  by  a 
quick  turn  about  and  whirled  to  the  left  at  the  first  corner — ^two  lithe, 
active  fellows  sprinting  in  pursuit,  but  giving  up  the  chase  before 
the  bounding  lights  had  flashed  across  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

When  Lieutenant  Forney,  adjutant  of  the  — ^teenth  Infantry  and 
of  the  post  of  Greble  Barracks,  entered  his  office  after  mounting  the 
guard  at  eight  A.  M.,  he  found  the  morning  report  book  lying,  as 
usual,  on  his  desk,  together  with  the  customary  array  of  passes,  per- 
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mits,  ration  returns,  etc.,  and  was  not  greatly  surprised  to  see  the 
signature  of  the  regimental  and  post  commander  already  in  its  ap- 
propriate column  on  the  outspread  page.  That  had  happened  before 
when  it  had  pleased  Major  Wallis  to  absent  himself  on  "urgent  per- 
sonal affairs"  without  the  formality  of  a  leave  of  absence.  Army 
regulations  providing  that  post  commanders  were  empowered  to 
grant  themselves  leave  not  to  exceed  seven  days  had  been  suspended 
by  War  Department  order  for  the  time  being — ^a  ncessary  result  of 
the  war,  the  capitol  being  approximately  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  as 
the  major's  signature  appeared  on  the  report  at  orderly  hour  he  was 
constructively  present  and  for  duty. 

Yet  Thomas,  at  the  adjutant  general's  office,  knew  better  when 
ten  o'clock  came — ^knew  that  in  civilian  dress  and  accompanied  by  a 
stranger,  also  in  civilian  dress,  yet  having  a  decidedly  military  air, 
Wallis  had  driven  from  his  quarters  close  to  the  barracks  toward  six 
in  the  morning,  had  stopped  five  minutes  at  the  old  National  Hotel — 
leaving  his  friend  in  the  hack — ^and  that  later  and  separately  the  two 
had  boarded  the  early  train  for  New  York  at  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
station. 

When  toward  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  an  orderly  came 
trotting  in  to  the  barrack  square  with  a  note  marked  "Immediate" 
addressed  to  Major  Harold  Wallis  and  bearing  the  War  Department 
brand  on  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  the  officer-of-the-day  gravely 
receipted  for  it,  said  it  would  be  delivered  as  soon  as  the  major  re- 
turned, but  that  he  was  "at  the  moment  not  in  barracks."  The 
orderly  said  he  was  bidden  to  wait  for  a  reply,  so  the  adjutant  was 
hunted  up  and  found,  with  a  jovial  party  of  fellow  subalterns  testing 
the  comparative  merits  of  three  or  four  samples  of  Monongahela 
submitted  for  selection  by  the  mess,  also  of  the  five  cards  each  held 
in  his  hand.  Forney  had  just  called  a  full  with  an  ace  flush,  but  it 
wasn't  the  note  he  passed  over  the  blanket,  but  the  one  slipped  into 
his  hand  that  made  him  lose  color.  He  quit  the  game  and  followed 
the  grave-faced  captain  into  the  hall. 

"Do  you  know  where  he  is?"  asked  the  latter.  "Can  you  reach 
him  by  man,  beast  or  wire?"  By  which  it  would  seem  that  already 
in  the  — ^teenth  the  major's  indiosyncrasies  were  known  and,  despite 
them,  officers  and  men  were  attached  to  their  chief. 

"By  wire,  possibly,"  was  Forney's  answer,  as  he  hastily  buttoned 
his  frock  coat.    Then  he  darted  over  to  the  office,  took  a  note  sheet 

headed  Headquarters  ^teenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  Greble  Barracks, 

Washington,  and  wrote  thereon,  "Major  Wallis  is  not  at  his  quarters 
or  about  the  post.  I  feel  unauthorized  to  open  the  enclosed  as  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  him  personally  and  not  as  regimental  or  post  commander," 
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signed  his  name  as  adjutant,  popped  missive  and  his  own  note  into 
a  larger  envelope,  bade  the  orderly  give  it  to  the  officer  from  whom 
he  received  his  instructions,  and  then,  sending  a  drummer  boy  on  the 
run  for  his  horse,  held  brief  confab  with  the  officer-of-the-day.  Ten 
minutes  later  he  was  scandalizing  foot  patrols  by  galloping  down 
Fourteenth  street  toward  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  within  half  an 
hour  a  message  was  clicking  over  the  wires  to  New  York. 

"Major  Harold  Wallis,  U.  S.  A., 

New  York  Hotel.  (If  not  there  send  to  Union  and  New  York  Clubs  or 
Residence  of  G.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  Fifth  Avenue.) 

''Significant  inquiries  from  A.  G.  O.  Suggest  your  telegraphing 
Thomas  if  not  already  done.  »  "Forney." 

By  a  roundabout  route,  so  as  to  avoid  the  recently  ignored  patrols, 
the  adjutant  trotted  back  to  the  barracks,  and  by  the  time  he  was 
out  of  riding  trousers  and  into  his  best  uniform  for  parade,  that  War 
Department  courier  was  again  at  his  door  with  another  note,  this 
time  for  himself.  It  bade  him  report  in  person  to  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral at  9  A.  M.  the  following  day,  and,  in  what  he  termed  a  '*blue 
funk,"  he  sped  across  the  hall  in  search  of  a  senior  captain  who  more 
than  once  had  been  his  counselor,  told  him  just  what  had  happened 
and  what  he  had  done,  and  begged  advice,  just  as  the  drums  began 
to  rattle  and  resound  through  the  echoing  quadrangle,  sounding  first 
call  for  parade.  The  captain's  response  was  a  long  whistle  of  doubt 
and  dismay,  then  the  words,  *'By  Jupiter,  His  Highness  has  hanged 
himself  this  time  or  I'm  a  home  guard!"  which  failed  somehow  to 
comfort  the  adjutant. 

Hour  after  hour  that  long  evening  the  youngster  watched,  waited, 
sent  messengers  to  the  telegraph  office  and  prayed  for  the  coming 
of  a  reply.  Just  as  "taps"  was  sounding  on  the  trumpets  of  a  cavalry 
squadron  camped  across  the  street,  a  carriage  drove  into  the  barrack 
square  and  a  man  of  middle  height,  rather  spare  and  angular  and 
wearing  an  ill-fitting  military  frock  coat  flapping  open  over  that  abom- 
ination of  the  soldier  who  properly  wears  his  uniform — ^a  civilian 
waistcoat — stepped  from  the  vehicle  and  briefly  said,  "I  wish  a  word 
with  Adjutant' Forney." 

"That's  me,"  said  Forney,  disdainful  alike  of  syntax  and  the  stran- 
ger, "will  you  come  in?"  and  ushered  his  visitor  into  the  office. 

The  new-comer  gazed  dubiously  about  him  a  moment,  went  over 
and  closed  the  door  leading  into  the  clerk's  room,  then  turned  and 
began  a  very  deliberate  study  of  the  younger  man,  looking  him  over 
from  head  to  foot.  Forney  red-dened  under  the  scrutiny  with  mingled 
irritation  and  impatience.  "Well,  sir,  you  want  something.  What 
is  it?"  said  he. 

"Perhaps  I'd  better  say  I  represent  the  adjutant  general  and  am 
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here  by  his  instructions  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  There's  my 
credentials,"  and  he  handed  the  adjutant  a  folded  paper  which  Forney 
gingerly  took,  read,  colored  deeper,  looked  embarrassed,  coughed 
and  returned  with  a  gesture  that  seemed  to  say,  "Well,  I'm  in  your 
hands — go  ahead!"  then  stood  expectant. 

"When  Major  Wallis  called  you  away  from  the  ball  last  night  did 
he  acquaint  you  with  the  contents  of  a  note  he  had — ^in  his  hand?" 

"No,"  said  Forney,  shortly. 

'You  knew  it  concerned  you  in  some  way,  did  you  not  ?" 
No,"  shortly  as  before. 

"Yet  your  name  was  the  first  word  in  it."  And  the  stranger's 
eyes  were  very  searching  now. 

"I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it,"  said  Forney,  bluntly. 

"Look  at  this  and  say  whose  writing  it  is,"  said  the  elder, 
laying  before  him  on  the  plain,  wooden  table  a  card  on  which  were 
pasted  a  number  of  scraps  of*  thin  paper,  fitted  to  each  other  like  the 
fragments  of  one  of  those  dissected  maps  that  were  the  delight  of  our 
youth. 

In  mingled  curiosity  and  disinclination  Forney  bent  and  looked. 
Pieced  together,  many  scraps  being  evidently  missing,  the  young  ad- 
jutant made  out  the  following  inscription  in  a  woman's  hand, — one 
that  more  than  once  he  had  seen  on  the  major's  desk. 

"  Forn*  ♦  ♦  ♦  See*  ♦  efore*  •  ♦  out  fai»  •  *t  once  •  ♦  ♦  *  Need 
♦•est*  ♦ate." 

"Well,"  said  the  visitor,  finally,  "what  have  you  to  say?" 

"Nothing,"  was  the  sharp  reply. 

"Does  it  convey  no  idea  to  you?" 

"None  whatever." 

"You  know  the  writer?" 

"Not  from  Adam — or  Eve  rather." 

"Then  I  shall  bother  you  no  more  to-night,  lieutenant,  further  than 
to  say  it  is  the  General's  orders  that  no  mention  be  made  of  this,"  and 
taking  up  the  card  the  officer  started  for  the  door. 

"What  General?"  shouted  Forney  after  him,  irritation  in  his  tone. 

"The  only  one  to  whom  I  report  outside  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  War — General  L.  Thomas,"  was  the  cool  reply,  and  out  into  the 
hall  and  down  the  wooden  steps  clattered  the  stranger,  leaving  Forney 
bewildered.    O,  for  a  word  from  Wallis! 

But  not  till  midnight  came  that  longed-for  answer,  characteristic 
and  consistent.  Who  ever  heard  Wallis  admit  himself  either  in  dan- 
ger or  in  error? 

*'  Lieutenant  Forney,  Greble  Barracks,  Washington.  Message  re- 
ceived. No  occasion  for  alarm  or  appeal  to  Thomas.  If  sent  for  to-mor- 
row say  the  major  will  do  himself  honor  to  call  during  day.     H.  W.** 
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Faithfully  had  the  messenger  made  the  indicated  round,  fetching 
up  at  the  Rutherfords'  last  on  the  list.  The  man  servant  answering 
the  bell  said  the  major  had  not  been  there  for  months,  but  as  the  lad 
turned  away  a  portly  personage  in  black  issued  from  underneath 
the  steps  and  called  to  him.  It  was  then  after  dark,  almost  seven, 
but  holding  the  yellow  brown  envelope  near  the  lighted  basement 
window  Forbes  read  the  address. 

"Leave  it  with  me,"  said  he,  "and  I'll  see  that  the  gentleman  gets 
it."  But  this  the  lad  would  not  do,  in  spite  of  inducements,  and  so 
was  bidden  to  say  that  it  would  be  well  to  come  back  again  toward 
ten  o'clock. 

Just  at  ten  o'clock,  therefore,  the  messenger  returned,  found  a  car- 
riage standing  at  the  curb,  and,  being  admitted  to  the  vestibule  and 
bidden  to  deliver  his  dispatch, — the  major  being  now  within  and 
■engaged  with  Mrs.  Rutherford, — asked  for  a  receipt,  and  thus  having 
to  wait  became  witness  to  a  singular  scene  and  conversation. 

Down  the  broad  carpeted  stairs,  five  minutes  after  his  arrival,  came 
the  tall,  soldierly  form  so  well  known  to  every  bell  boy  of  the  old 
New  York  Hotel,  Forbes  following  with  catlike  steps  at  his  very  heels 
and  speaking  in  low  tone,  and  hurriedly,  over  the  major's  shoul- 
der.   They  had  not  reached  the  marble-tiled  hallway  when  brisk  steps 
were  heard  without,  a  key  clicked  at  the  latch,  the  front  door  flew 
open — "After  you,  sir,"  exclaimed  a  blithe  young  voice,  at  which 
both  Wallis  and  the  butler  visibly  started.  Then  entered  in  undress  uni- 
form, a  blue  "circular"  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  Bernard  Hoyt,  close 
followed  by  the  young  head  of  the  household,  Gerald  Rutherford. 
Then  under  the  brilliant  gas  jet  four  men,  two  on  a  side,  two  at  the 
doorway,  two  near  the  foot  of  the  spiral  stairs,  stood  staring  each  at 
the  opposite  pair. 

Wallis  was  the  first  to  speak.  Low  and  stern  was  his  voice, 
though  tremulous  with  passion,  as  with  quick,  impatient  stride  he 
crossed  the  intervening  space  and  stood  squarely  confronting  his 
younger  yet  utterly  undaunted  antagonist. 

"You  are  the  man  I've  been  seeking  for  three  months,"  said  he, 
all  the  drawl  and  dawdle  gone  from  voice  and  manner,  a  snap  and 
ring  to  every  word.  "This  is  a  most  fortunate  accident,  yet  I  should 
have  found  you  in  the  morning.  Where,  sir,  can  a  message  quickest 
reach  you  outside  these  walls?" 

"From  you.  Major  Wallis,"  was  the  cooli  firm,  self-contained 
reply,  though  the  speaker's  blue  eyes  were  blazing,  ''fwzvhcrel  Even 
if  I  would  accept  a  challenge  at  a  time  when  my  country  needs  my 
life,  I  should  deny  you  a  meeting.    Now,  sir — move  out  of  my  way." 

"By  heaven!''  cried  Wallis,  for  once  unmanned  and  beside  him- 
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self  with  fury,  yet  even  then  and  there  remembering  that  women  lay 
within  earshot  and  that  no  encounter  by  any  possibility  should  occur 
at  a  gentleman's  fireside.  "Be  a  coward  if  you  will,  but  don't  tempt 
me  to  thrash  you — ^here.  My  coat,  Forbes,"  he  ordered,  turning 
trembling  with  wrath  to  the  butler.  Then,  throwing  the  overcoat 
over  his  arm,  hat  in  hand,  he  stepped  a  pace  nearer  his  immovable 
foe,  "Make  way  yourself.  Captain  Hoyt.  It  is  your  superior  officer 
who  speaks." 

"You  are  in  error.  Major  Wallis,"  was  the  cool  reply,  and  the 
dark  cape,  falling  back  from  the  broad  shoulder,  revealed  the  new, 
glistening  strap,  the  silver  spread-eagle  within  its  frame  of  gold.  "You 
are  speaking  to  your  superior — Colonel  Ho)rt  of  the  — ^th  New  York 
Cavalry." 

{To  be  amtinued.) 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ''RESOLUTE''  DURING 
THE  SPANISH^AMERICAN  WAR. 

A  VISIT  TO   SANTIAGO. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Resolute  was  ordered  to  Santiago,  after  its  surrender, 
with  eight  hundred  tons  of  badly-needed  hospital  supplies,  a  company 
of  immune  nurses  of  the  Third  Tennessee  Infantry,  volunteer 
physicians  for  yellow  fever  service  at  Siboney,  together  with 
sixteen  trained  female  nurses  and  Dr.  McCook,  Rabbi  Krauskoff  and 
Col.  Gibson,  members  of  the  National  Relief  Commission,  and  one 
beautiful  day  in  August  arrived  off  the  Morro,  at  which  we  looked 
with  far  different  feelings  from  those  we  felt  the  last  time  we  saw  it, 
during  the  memorable  battle  of  July  3rd.  At  Guantanamo,  we  took 
on  board  a  Cuban  pilot. 

It,  of  course,  added  to  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  occasion 
to  know  that  we  were  the  first  ship  of  the  United  States  Navy  to  enter 
the  harbor,  with  the  exception  of  the  Suwanee,  which  had  been 
searching  for,  and  gathering  in,  the  submarine  mines,  placed  in  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  by  the  Spaniards. 

Our  pleasure,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  we  were  drawing  about  twenty  feet  of  water  aft,  and  it  was 
somewhat  uncertain  as  to  whether  all  of  the  mines  had  been  re- 
moved; however,  the  captain  determined  to  trust  in  Providence  and 
the  pilot,  and  go  ahead,  as  the  hospital  supplies  were  needed  very 
badly. 

We  passed  through  the  harbor  entrance  with  every  sense  alert  to 
see  what  was  to  be  seen.  We  fully  appreciated  the  fact,  that  as  far 
as  the  Navy  was  concerned,  we  were  the  first  to  visit  the  surrendered 
city. 

As  we  steamed  through  the  narrow  entrance,  with  the  mediaeval 
and  picturesque  Morro  on  the  starboard  side,  we  passed  the  wreck  of 
the  Spanish  cruiser  Reina  Mercedes,  lying  to  one  side  of  the  channel, 
her  bow  pointing  toward  the  city  and  her  stern  toward  the  sea;  the 
Spaniards  had  endeavored  to  block  the  entrance  with  her  the  day 
after  the  fight,  in  imitation  of  the  Merrimac,  but  she  was  sunk  by  the 
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firie  from  our  ships  before  they  could  get  her  in  position.  Her  spar- 
deck  was  above  water  and  resting  on  her  starboard  quarter;  against 
the  rail  was  a  twelve-inch  unexploded  shell  with  no  trace  of  damage 
near  it.  As  this  shell  must  have  come  from  one  of  our  ships,  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  mystery  as  to  what  it  was  doing  there.  One  six-inch  rifle 
was  mounted  forward,  but  the  other  guns  had  been  taken  off  and 
mounted  in  the  Socapa  Battery  to  the  west  of  the  entrance ;  forward 
of  this  gun,  and  just  above  the  water,  was  a  hole  where  a  twelve-inch 
shell  had  evidently  come  out.  As  her  bow  was  pointed  away  from 
the  entrance,  this  shell  must  have  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the 
ship. 

Just  inside  the  entrance  was  Cayo  Smith,  a  fishing  village  and  the 
summer  residence  of  many  of  the  people  of  Santiago;  the  red  tiled 
houses  reminded  one  of  a  Chinese  village. 

A  little  further  on  was  the  wreck  of  the  Merrimac,  her  smoke-stack 
riddled  and  mainmast  cut  off  by  shots  fired  at  her  by  the  batteries  on 
shore;  her  deck  was  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface,  but  the 
water  was  so  clear  it  could  be  plainly  seen.  She  was  sunk  headed 
straight  for  the  Punta  Gorda  Battery,  whose  guns  had  raked  her. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  we  could  see  rapid  fire  guns 
from  one-half-pounders  up  to  six-pounders,  mounted  one  above  an- 
other and  concealed  by  chaparral ;  these  were  masked  batteries  and 
must  have  sent  a  terrific  storm  of  projectiles  at  the  Merrimac  Sit  a 
range  of  only  a  few  hundred  feet. 

This  wreck  was  of  great  interest  to  us,  as  we  had  arrived  off  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  a  few  hours  after  Hobson  had  attempted  his 
gallant  feat,  and  we  could  now  realize  more  fully  the  bravery  of  his 
act. 

The  Merrimac  had  succeeded  in  getting  some  distance  beyond 
these  batteries  before  she  was  sunk;  how  Hobson  and  his  gallant 
crew  escaped  unhurt  from  that  deadly  hail  of  shot  and  shell  is  a  mys* 
tery.  One  of  these  men,  Osborne  Diegnan.  after  his  release  from 
Morro  Castle,  was  transferred  to  our  ship  as  boatswain. 

As  we  steamed  on  up  the  harbor,  the  view  that  opened  before  us 
was  one  of  great  beauty,  especially  to  those  unaccustomed  to  the 
luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation,  also  the  mountains,  which  encircle 
the  city,  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

We  passed  the  Old  Powder  Magazine  on  an  island  in  the  harbor, 
and  saw  a  lone  sentry,  in  blue,  standing  there,  who  waved  his  hand 
at  us ;  he  was  the  first  sign  of  our  forces,  as  they  had  not  yet  occupied 
the  batteries  at  the  entrance. 

As  we  came  nearer  the  city,  we  could  see  that  Red  Cross  flags 
were  flying  from  nearly  every  large  building,  and  by  this  time  the 
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camps  of  our  troops  came  in  view,  the  white  tents  forming  a  circle 
high  up  on  the  green  hills. 

There  were  several  army  transports  in  the  harbor,  and  although 
we  knew  that  the  men  were  in  great  need  of  supplies,  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  hurry,  and  very  little  work  was  being  done  to  get  the 
stores  on  shore. 

Word  was  sent  to  the  authorities  on  shore  that  we  had  hospital 
supplies  and  nurses  for  Siboney,  but  nothing  was  done  for  several 
days,  although  the  sick,  only  a  few  mileSi  away,  were  in  sore  need  of 
aid,  and  the  supplies  of  which  we  had  an  abundance. 

Finally  the  authorities  were  told  that  they  must  land  the  stores,  as 
we  had  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  for  the  fleet,  then  being 
fitted  out  to  go  to  Spain  under  Commodore  Watson,  and  we  would 
have  to  leave  at  once. 

This  notification  spurred  them  up,  and  the  transport  Berkshire 
came  alongside,  the  supplies  being  transferred  as  quickly  as  possible. 

A  party  was  given  permission  to  visit  the  batteries  and  the  Morro, 
in  the  captain's  gig;  on  landing  we  found  them  in  just  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  left  by  the  Spaniards.  One  lone  Cuban  with  a  Spring- 
field rifle,  and  belt  full  of  cartridges,  was  solemnly  walking  up  and 
down  the  Socapa  Battery,  and  had  evidently  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
guard  it ;  he  was  the  only  human  being  in  sight. 

The  guns  in  this  battery  were  the  seven-inch  Canet  guns  taken 
from  the  Reina  Mercedes,  and  were  in  as  good  condition  as  they  were 
on  the  memorable  3rd  of  July,  when  they  sent  their  steel  compliments 
to  us;  the  breech  mechanism  had  not  been  injured  in  any  way,  and 
ammunition  was  there  in  abundance. 

The  Spaniards  had  evidently  left  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  did  not 
have  time  to  destroy  the  guns,  which  were  very  valuable.  The  bat- 
tery of  rapid  fire  guns  was  also  in  first-class  condition,  with  hun- 
dreds of  rounds  of  ammunition,  from  one-half-pound  to  six-pound 
charges,  lying  on  the  ground. 

The  earth,  for  one-half  mile  on  either  side,  was  strewn  with  the 
fragments  of  shells  fired  by  our  ships,  and  which,  time  after  time, 
drove  the  Spanish  gunners  from  their  guns,  but  which  did  no  other 
damage,  except  one  shell  fired  by  the  New  Orleans  dismounted  an  old 
bronze  gun  on  the  Eastern  Battery. 

This  was  further  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  land  and  harbor  de- 
fenses against  ships  afloat,  as  an  enormous  amount  of  ammunition 
had  been  expended  by  our  ships,  and  very  little  damage  done. 

Morro  Castle,  itself,  only  showed  one  place  where  a  large  shell 
had  struck,  knocking  down  a  small  tower,  passing  entirely  through 
the  wall,  and  then  across  the  moat,  burying  itself  in  the  farther  wall ; 
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this  was  the  only  scar  we  saw  in  the  whole  Castle.  To  the  eastward 
the  iron  lighthouse  had  been  absolutely  riddled  by  our  fire,  especially 
by  the  six-pounders;  the  lighthouse  being  cast  iron  was  punched  as 
full  of  holes  as  if  it  had  been  intended  for  a  sieve.  The  fine  glass  lan- 
tern on  the  top  was  shattered  also,  although  we  secured  some  glass 
prisms  that  were  intact,  for  relics. 

Morro  Castle,  itself,  was  exactly  as  the  Spaniards  had  left  it,  dirt 
and  filth  everywhere,  portions  of  Spanish  uniforms  and  equipments, 
also  Mauser  cartridges  by  the  thousand ;  in  one  room  we  saw  stocks 
with  places  for  legs,  arms  and  heads,  and  which  evidently  had  been 
lately  used  to  discipline  the  Spanish  soldiers. 

In  one  room,  used  as  barracks,  was  a  sketch  on  the  white  plaster 
of  a  newspaper,  so  true  that  several  of  us  tried  to  pull  it  from  the 
wall,  and  we  were  greatly  amused  by  getting  the  other  members  of 
the  party  to  read  it;  they  would  put  out  their  hands  and  try  to  tear 
it  from  the  wall,  just  as  we  had  done.  It  was  a  realistic  work  of  art ;  no 
doubt  done  by  some  Spanish  soldier  to  while  away  the  time. 

The  only  damage  the  Spaniards  had  done  in  this  battery  was  to 
remove  the  breech  locks  from  a  couple  of  small  French  boat  howitz- 
ers; everything  else  was  in  good  shape,  with  the  ammunition  in  the 
boxes,  some  of  it,  however,  especially  powder  charges,  was  lying 
strewn  about,  while  many  shells  had  been  fused  and  ready  for  serving 
the  guns.  One  ten-inch  modern  sea-coast  mortar  was  still  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  never  having  been  mounted. 

These  batteries  could  easily  have  been  flanked  and  taken  by  a 
landing  party,  the  only  protection  on  the  flank  being  a  barbed  wire 
fence,  no  earthworks  having  been  thrown  up. 

On  top  of  the  Morro  were  several  old-fashioned  bronze  cannon 
and  mortars,  bearing  the  date  of  1745,  and  marked  King  Louis  XIV. 

Around  the  Castle  on  the  land  side  was  a  dry  moat,  about  forty 
feet  deep,  with  an  old-fashioned  draw-bridge  at  the  entrance,  which 
reminded  one  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  its  appear- 
ance, that  it  was  at  least  two  hundred  years  old ;  in  fact,  it  would  not 
have  taken  much  effort  to  imagine  oneself  on  the  top  of  some  old 
feudal  castle,  looking  out  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  hundreds  of  feet 
below.  We  seemed  as  far  from  this  practical  work-a-day  world  as 
light  is  from  darkness,  and  we  would  not  have  been  very  much  as- 
tonished to  see  some  knight  in  armor  stalk  out  of  one  of  the  numer- 
ous rooms. 

This  Castle  was  commenced  more  than  one  hundred  years  before 
William  Penn  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

The  next  day  we  went  into  the  city ;  the  streets  were  full  of  Span- 
ish officers  and  soldiers.     The  officers  carried  their  side-arms,  but 
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the  men  were  unarmed ;  the  soldiers  were  respectful,  but  the  officers 
were  very  sullen. 

The  filth  in  the  streets  was  indescribable ;  we  saw  a  Cuban  wash- 
ing some  potatoes  in  the  sewer  which  came  down  the  middle  of  the 
street. 

The  people  had  evidently  suffered  very  much,  but  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  the  suffering  we  saw  in  Havana  after  the  Peace  Protocol 
had  been  signed. 

There  was  much  suffering  among  our  troops;  one  gentleman 
from  our  ship  went  on  shore  and  dined  with  General  Wheeler  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  When  he  returned  he  told  us  he  had  dined  on 
pork,  potatoes,  bread  and  coffee;  he  also  said  that  there  were  four 
thousand  sick  soldiers  in  the  camps;  this  was  not  an  exaggerated 
report,  but  was  unfortunately  true. 

We  used  the  Nautical  Club  House  as  a  landing;  this  club  house 
was  appropriated  as  a  hospital  for  our  troops,  and  there  were  about 
three  hundred  sick  men  lying  on  the  floor ;  it  was  pitiful  to  hear  them 
ask  us  "for  God's  sake  to  do  something  to  get  them  home,  as  they 
would  die  if  left  there."  We  tried  to  cheer  them  up,  but  no  one  can 
ever  realize  the  suffering  that  our  men  underwent,  even  after  the  sur- 
render. 

On  our  way  to  the  ship  we  were  stopped  and  compelled  to  go  to 
another  wharf,  as  they  had  just  brought  eleven  cases  of  yellow  fever 
to  the  hospital,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  there. 

At  night  the  odor  from  the  harbor  was  something  frightful,  and 
we  were  very  glad  when  we  received  orders  to  get  under  way  for 
Guantanamo. 

A  VISIT  TO  HAVANA. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Resolute,  flying  the  Admiral's  flag,  and  having  on 
board  the  Commission  for  the  Evacuation  of  Cuba,  consisting  of 
Admiral  Sampson,  Generals  Wade  and  Butler,  together  with  their 
staffs,  left  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on  September  19th,  1898,  bound 
for  Havana.  After  a  delightful  voyage,  three  days  later,  we  arrived  off 
Morro  Castle. 

After  taking  a  pilot  on  board,  with  a  white  flag  at  the  fore,  the 
Admiral's  flag  at  the  main,  and  "Old  Glory"  aft,  we  headed  into  the 
harbor. 

There  was  only  one  flag  flying  over  Morro  Castle,  and  that  a 
signal  flag ;  not  another  one  could  be  seen  on  any  of  the  batteries,  or 
waving  over  the  city. 

The  Spaniards  evidently  did  not  care  to  salute  the  American  flag, 
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and  we,  being  still  technically  at  war  with  Spain,  certainly  would  not 

salute  theirs. 

As  we  swung  around  the  rock  at  the  narrow  entrance,  so  close 
you  could  almost  toss  a  biscuit  on  shore,  we  could  see  that  the  walls 
of  the  Morro,  Cabanas  Fortress,  and  the  water  front  of  the  city,  a» 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  crowded  with  soldiers  and  civilians, 
unarmed  and  standing  like  statues ;  not  a  sound,  save  the  throbbing 
of  the  engines,  broke  the  deathlike  stillness. 

One  is  accustomed  to  think  of  motion  and  action  in  connection 
with  vast  crowds,  but  this  was  like  some  great  funeral,  and  it  gave 
one  a  very  weird  and  uneasy  feeling,  especially  as  by  this  time  the 
lonely  and  pathetic  remains  ol  the  Maine  could  be  seen ;  the  only  mov- 
ing objects  were  the  vultures,  which,  like  the  poor  in  Havana,  •are 
always  in  evidence. 

It  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  we  came  to  the  .buoy  and  made 
fast,  but  Captain  Eaton  lost  no  time  in  having  a  diver  go  over  the 
side,  as  a  matter  of  routine  precaution. 

The  Spanish  officials  came  on  board  to  pay  their  respects,  with 
the  exception  of  Captain  General  Blanco.  It  appears  that  in  the 
Forties,  a  British  ship  had  the  audacity  to  kidnap  one  of  the  Captain 
Generals  of  Cuba ;  since  that  time  it  has  been  unlawful  for  that  official 
to  go  on  board  a  foreign  ship. 

After  the  courtesies  had  been  exchanged  by  our  officers,  we  went 
on  shore,  the  first  American  naval  officers  in  Havana  since  the  war. 

Crowds  of  people  pressed  around  us  closely,  but  did  not  offer  any 
insult,  although  the  Order  Publico  had  to  use  the  butts  of  their  mus- 
kets to  keep  them  back. 

We  saw  no  evidence  of  suffering  or  starvation  among  the  higher 
classes,  but  the  poor  were  in  great  distress,  showing  by  their  gaunt 
faces,  hollow  eyes,  and  emaciated  bodies,  the  effects  of  starvation. 

It  used  to  make  me  heart-sick  to  see  them;  women,  with  little 
babies  in  their  arms,  nothing  but  skin  and  bone;  literally,  living 
skeletons. 

Major  Beebe,  of  the  Commission  Staff,  a  man  with  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy,  used  to  dislike  to  go  on  shore  on  account  of  the  suf- 
fering he  saw  there ;  he  frequently  filled  his  pockets  with  copper  coins 
and  distributed  them  freely  among  the  poor ;  no  hand  was  ever  reached 
out  to  him  in  vain. 

A  few  weeks  later  Major  Beebe  died  with  yellow  fever,  contracted 
while  performing  his  duty ;  his  body  was  brought  to  the  United  States 
and  now  rests  at  West  Point.    He  was  one  of  '^Nature's  Noblemen." 

All  this  time  the  transport  Comal  was  in  the  harbor  with  one 
million  rations  for  the  starving,  but  Captain  General  Blanco  said: 
*Wo,  you  cannot  land  the  food  unless  you  pay  $60,000  duty  on  it." 
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As  our  Government  would  not  do  that,  one  night  the  Comal 
quietly  slipped  out  to  sea,  and  left  the  people  to  starve. 

We  did  not  feel  very  comfortable  ourselves  about  this  time,  and 
kept  a  strict  watch,  as  we  were  the  only  American  war  ship  in  the 
harbor  and  were  armed  with  only  four  six-pound  rapid-iSre  guns» 
while  the  Spaniards  had  the  cruiser  Alphonso  XII,  the  gunboats 
Legazpi  and  the  Conde  Vendadito  and  three  small  torpedo  gunboats. 

None  of  the  men  were  allowed  on  shore,  and  the  officers  only  from 
10  A.  M.  until  4  P.  M.  Every  precaution  was  also  taken  against  yel- 
low fever  that  wisdom  and  experience  could  suggest. 

It  was  not  a  very  cheerful  situation :  on  one  side  the  wreck  of  the 
Maine,  on  the  other  Cabanas  Fortress,  with  whose  tales  of  blood  and 
treachery  we  were  familiar,  through  information  given  us  by  the 
Cubans ;  and  the  horrible  odor  of  the  harbor,  especially  at  night,  did 
not  tend  to  add  to  our  happiness. 

The  French  gunboat  Fulton  was  in  the  harbor,  and  we  went  on 
board  to  pay  our  respects ;  the  French  officers  said  they  had  been  in 
the  harbor  of  Santiago  when  Cervera's  fleet  came  in,  and  could  not 
understand,  and,  at  first  would  not  believe,  that  that  fleet  had  been 
destroyed,  with  only  the  loss  of  one  man  on  our  side;  "Incredible'* 
was  what  they  repeated  over  and  over  in  our  hearing. 

A  few  days  later,  one  officer  on  the  Fulton  was  dead  with  yellow 
fever,  and  another  officer  and  nineteen  men  were  sick  with  the  dreaded 
disease. 

The  American  bark  Maryland  also  was  anchored  near  us;  in  a 
short  time  her  captain  and  mate  both  died  of  yellow  fever,  and  her 
crew  deserted  her. 

About  this  time  Lieut.  Pullen  of  our  ship  was  taken  down ;  Major 
Beebe  had  already  been  sent  on  shore,  sick,  and  died  the  following 
day. 

We  were  ordered  to  Dry  Tortugas,  where  Lieut.  Pullen  died.  It 
was  one  of  the  saddest  funerals  I  ever  saw;  a  grave  was  dug  in  the 
solid  coral  rock,  on  Bird  Cay,  one  hundred  miles  from  the  main- 
land, and  with  his  coffin  wrapt  in  the  Union  Jack,  we  buried  him  on 
this  uninhabited  coral  reef. 

The  crew,  two  hundred  in  number,  were  drawn  upon  deck, 
stripped,  their  clothing  thrown  overboard,  and  clean  clothing  put  on 
that  had  been  disinfected. 

The  ship  was  also  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  fortunately  we  had 
no  more  cases  of  this  dreaded  disease  on  board. 

We  were  ordered  North,  and  finally  reached  New  York,  late  in 
October,  glad  to  be  alive. 
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On  July  ist,  1898,  the  U.  S.  S.  Resolute  was  off  Aguadores,  to- 
gether with  the  flagship  New  York,  the  Newark  and  the  Suwanee. 

It  was  a  beautiful  clear  day,  and  objects  could  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance  very  distinctly;  from  the  deck  of  the  Resolute  we  could 
plainly  see  the  railroad  bridge,  crossing  an  indentation  of  the  coast, 
one  end  of  which  had  been  blown  up  by  the  Spaniards  to  prevent  our 
troops  from  crossing  on,  it.  At  either  end  was  a  block  house.  At  the 
eastern  approach,  high  up  on  the  hill,  a  couple  of  red  gashes  in  the 
hillside  showed  where  two  batteries  were  situated;  on  the  western 
side  was  an  old  earthwork,  over  which  the  Spanish  flag  was  flying, 
and  flanking  it,  to  the  northward,  on  the  western  side  of  the  inlet, 
were  the  Spanish  rifle  pits  following  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

The  railroad  from  Siboney  here  runs  along  the  shore  only  a  few 
feet  distant  from  the  surf,  while  the  tableland  rises  directly  behind  it» 
^o  that  the  railroad,  at  this  point,  is  very  much  like  the  New  York 
Central  along  the  Hudson  River  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Point. 

We  could  see  a  long  train  of  cars  coming  from  the  westward  which 
stopped  about  a  mile  east  of  us;  we  were  just  abreast  of  the  inlet 
where  long  lines  of  men  in  blue  were  being  landed.  We  learned  after- 
ward, they  were  the  33d  Michigan  Volunteers;  they  formed  on  the 
shore  and  sent  out  scouts,  whom  we  could  see  coming  down  the 
railroad. 

The  officers  on  shore  had  established  a  signal  station  about  half 
way  up  the  precipitous  hillside,  and  with  our  glasses  we  could  read 
the  messages  wig-wagged  to  the  flagship. 

The  New  York  and  Suwanee  had  been,  intermittently,  firing  their 
starboard  batteries  at  the  rifle  pits  and  Spanish  batteries  with  but 
little  effect,  as  they  only  drove  the  Spaniards  out  temporarily ;  how- 
ever, when  an  eight-inch  shell  from  the  New  York  or  a  six-inch  one 
from  the  Newark  would  strike  and  explode,  great  quantities  of  debris, 
rocks  and  dust  would  be  blown  high  in  the  air. 

The  Suwanee  paid  her  compliments  to  the  old  battery  on  the 
western  side  of  the  inlet,  where  the  Spanish  flag  was  flying ;  the  order 
to  "Cease  firing"  had  been  given  from  the  flagship,  but  Captain 
Delehanty  signaled,  asking  for  three  more  shots.  Permission  was 
given  him,  and  he  sighted  the  four-inch  rifle  himself  (the  range  being 
one  and  one-half  miles).  The  first  shot  struck  at  the  foot  of  the  para- 
pet ;  the  next  one  caused  the  staff  to  lean  over,  and  when  the  dust  had 
subsided,  after  the  third  shot,  the  flag  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  men 
on  our  ship  sent  up  a  cheer  when  they  saw  it  disappear. 

In  addition  to  shelling  the  batteries,  the  New  York  would  now 
and  then  elevate  her  forward  eight-inch  gun  and  send  a  shell  over 
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the  hill  into  the  city ;  some  of  these  shells  struck  and  exploded  in  the 
city,  six  miles  distant. 

All  this  time  the  troops  were  advancing  up  the  railroad,  but  came 
to  a  halt  while  the  ships  were  shelling  the  intrenchment.  When  the 
firing  slackened,  we  could  see  them  advancing;  although  we  could 
eee  no  smoke,  nor  hear  any  reports,  we  could  see  men  falling  and 
being  carried  to  the  rear;  this  was  caused  by  the  Spaniards  using 
smokeless  powder. 

•  The  message  was  then  wig-wagged  to  the  flagship,  "Your  fire 
has  not  been  effective,  and  has  not  driven  the  enemy  out  of  the  rifle 
pits."  The  bombarding  was  recommenced,  but  in  a  short  time  the 
troops-were  compelled  to  give  way,  and  fell  back  sullenly  and  slowly, 
carrying  their  dead  and  wounded  with  them. 

When  we  saw  our  men  giving  way,  we  could  hardly  believe  it, 
and  our  feelings  were  indescribable,  but  it  was  true,  nevertheless, 
and  on  receiving  orders  to  return  to  Guantanamo,  we  started  back 
with  heavy  hearts. 


The  U.  S.  S.  Resolute  had  been  for  some  time  previous  to  July  ist, 
1898,  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  both  acting  as  an  am- 
munition supply  ship  and  supplying  the  Marine  Battalion  on  shore 
with  distilled  water.  Our  ship  was  3,200  tons  register,  310  feet  long, 
42  feet  beam,  drawing  19  feet  when  loaded,  and  being  a  passenger 
ship  before  going  into  the  Government  service  was  an  enormous  tar- 
get with  her  huge  superstructure.  Her  battery  was  two  six-pounder 
rapid-firing  guns.  We  had  on  board  forty  guncotton  mines,  each 
containing  500  pounds  wet  guncotton,  200  pounds  dry  guncotton  and 
fulminate  detonators  and  about  300  tons  of  powder,  shell  and  rapid- 
fire  ammunition,  all  above  the  water  line  on  the  orlop  deck. 

The  mines  were  intended  originally  to  use  as  counter-mines  to 
explode  the  Spanish  mines  and  clear  the  way  to  the  harbor  entrance, 
and,  failing  this,  to  blockade  the  entrance.  The  authorities  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  force  the  entrance  at  that  time,  as  the  sinking  of 
one  ship  in  the  main  channel  would  prevent  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
entering. 

We  had  heard  of  the  fighting  on  July  ist,  in  the  rear  of  Santiago, 
and  had  been  off  Aguadores  on  that  day,  and  had  seen  Captain  Dele- 
hanty  of  the  Suwanee  take  three  shots  at  the  Spanish  flag  floating 
defiantly  from  a  battery;  at  the  third  shot  the  flag  disappeared  in  a 
great  cloud  of  sand  and  dust.  The  range  was  above  one  and  a  half 
miles;  this  was  only  a  sample  of  the  shooting  that  two  days  after- 
wards astonished  the  world. 
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At  midnight  of  the  2d  orders  came  to  instantly  get  up  steam  and 
go  to  the  fleet  off  the  harbor  entrance.  We  got  under  way  about 
one  o'clock,  arriving  off  the  Morro  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  fleet  was  drawn  about  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  in  a  semi- 
circle, which  drew  in  closely  at  night  and  widened  out  in  the  day 
time.  We  had  been  off  the  entrance  several  times  before,  and  at 
no  time  had  they  fired  at  us,  although  within  good  range.  We  often 
speculated  on  this,  as  a  chance  shot  striking  us  would  have  made 
quite  a  commotion  in  the  landscape,  considering  the  cargo  we  carried* 

As  we  came  up  with  the  fleet  the  ships  were  gathered  around  the 
entrance  in  the  order  named,  commencing  from  the  eastward :  Glou- 
cester, New  York,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Oregon,  Texas  and  Brooklyn,  the 
Brooklyn  being  farthest  to  the  west.  The  Vixen  being  also  to  the 
westward  close  in  shore.  It  was  a  beautiful  tropical  morning  and  as 
peaceful  a  scene  outside  the  men-of-war  assembled  as  could  be  imag- 
ined. At  5.35  the  Captain's  gig  was  called  away,  and  Captain  Eaton 
went  on  board  the  flagship  New  York  for  orders.  He  came  back  in 
half  an  hour ;  the  boat  was  hoisted  and  the  usual  routine  of  ship  work 
went  on.  There  had  been  a  standing  order  issued  to  us  that  we 
should  "stand  outside  the  battleships,"  when  we  were  on  the  blockade, 
but  everything  was  so  peaceful  that  the  engines  were  stopped  and  the 
current  gradually  drifted  us  between  the  Indiana  and  the  shore.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  flagship  signaled  us  to  "stand  by  and  wait  for 
orders;"  we  were  then  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Morro^ 
slightly  to  the  eastward.  At  about  one  bell,  the  flagship  signaled 
"Disregard  movements  of  flagship,"  left  her  station  and  proceeded 
slowly  to  the  eastward,  followed  by  the  torpedo  boat  Ericsson,  the 
auxiliary  gunboat  Hist,  and  the  newspaper  boat  Mindora. 

The  ship  was  being  prepared  for  Sunday  morning  inspection,  and 
nothing  was  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  any  man  than  that  the  ^>an- 
ish  fleet  would  come  out.  I  remember  thinking  when  I  saw  the  news- 
paper boat  go  after  the  New  York,  that  possibly  there  might  be  some- 
thing going  on  to  the  eastward. 

About  nine  o'clock,  or  shortly  after,  on  looking  toward  the  har- 
bor entrance  I  noticed  a  column  of  black  smoke  arising  behind  the 
hills,  which  rapidly  increased  in  volume.  My  first  thought  was  that 
the  city  was  being  burned  either  by  the  Spaniards  or  from  bombard- 
ment by  our  troops,  but  I  have  seen  too  much  steamer  smoke  to  be 
mistaken,  and  I  jumped  for  the  Captain's  cabin,  never  stopping  to  send 
the  messenger,  and  notified  him  in  a  hurried  sentence,  "Steamer  smoke 
behind  the  hills,  sir."  In  one  moment  he  was  on  the  bridge  and  never 
said  a  word,  after  taking  one  hurried  look,  but  pulled  four  bells  and 
a  jingle,  and  with  our  helm  hard  to  starboard  we  started  at  full  speed 
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straight  out  to  sea ;  at  this  moment  the  Iowa  fired  a  six-pounder  as  a 
signal.  It  had  just  struck  three  bells  and  we  could  see  all  of  the 
men  of  the  fleet  going  to  their  stations  dressed  in  clean  white — ^a 
very  pretty  sight.  It  was  only  a  few  breathless  moments,  and  at  full 
speed  we  had  got  about  300  yards  to  seaward  of  the  Indiana  when  the 
bow  of  the  Maria  Theresa  appeared.  Many  a  time  in  the  woods  I 
(have  seen  a  black  snake  put  his  head  out  of  a  stump  or  hole,  and  it 
unconsciously  reminded  me  of  it;  the  harbor  entrance  being  so 
narrow  and  the  hills  so  high  on  either  side.  She  did  not  have  more 
than  one-third  her  length  out  of  the  entrance  when  she  fired  her  for- 
nvard  turret  gun  at  the  Indiana,  followed  by  her  whole  port  battery. 
As  we  were  directly  in  line  behind  the  Indiana,  and  as  all  of  the  shots 
were  fired  high  we  got  the  benefit  of  them.  The  shot  from  the  eleven- 
inch  turret  gun  came  over  the  Indiana,  and  with  a  moaning  roar 
struck  the  water  about  thirty  feet  from  the  bridge  on  our  starboard 
bow,  followed  by  a  flight  of  smaller  projectiles  which  made  the  sea 
around  us  look  like  a  boiling  cauldron.  I  cannot  speak  for  others, 
but  I  know  I  wanted  to  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  could  not  help 
ducking  my  head,  and  all  the  time  I  kept  repeating  to  myself:  "They 
are  not  hitting  us;"  "they  are  not  hitting  us."  The  captain  stood 
on  the  bridge  as  calm  as  a  summer  mom,  giving  his  orders  out  clear 
and  distinctly  as  if  docking  the  ship ;  his  courage  was  admirable.  The 
rest  of  the  Spanish  ships  followed  in  correct  line,  and  you  could  hear 
the  exclamations  from  the  men  on  deck:  "There  comes  another," 
as  the  Vizcaya,  the  Oquendo,  the  Cristobal  Colon,  followed  by  the 
Pluton  and  the  Furor,  came  on,  and,  as  soon  as  they  cleared  Diamente 
Shoal,  porting  their  helm  and  proceeding  to  the  westward,  firing 
their  port  batteries  at  the  Indiana,  which  was  the  nearest  ship  to 
them.  We  had  hoisted  our  signal  on  the  first  alarm,  "Enemy's  fleet 
is  coming  out ;"  and  as  soon  as  we  saw  them  going  to  the  westward, 
up  went  the  fluttering  signal  flags:  "Enemy's  fleet  steaming  to  the 
westward."  All  of  this  time  the  batteries  on  the  hill  on  both  sides 
of  the  entrance  were  rapidly  firing  in  an  effort  to  assist  the  Spanish 
ships,  and  the  ships  kept  as  close  under  the  Socapa  Battery  as  they 
could.  The  Indiana  within  the  first  five  minutes  fired  a  shell  from  one 
of  her  turret  guns,  which  struck  the  Vizcaya  just  aft  the  funnel,  aijd 
we  could  see  that  tremendous  damage  had  been  done.  Fragments 
of  iron  flew  -high  in  the  air,  and  it  reminded  me  of  a  man  ripping 
shingles  off  a  roof.  Following  this,  clouds  of  smoke  and  steam  came 
from  the  Vizcaya  where  she  had  been  struck.  We  learned  after- 
wards that  eighty  men  were  killed  and  wounded  by  this  shell.  It 
was  a  grand  and  terrible  sight.  By  this  time  the  Spaniards  were 
firing  just  as  rapidly  as  our  ships,  but  having  smokeless  powder 
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they  were  always  in  plain  view  like  silhouettes  against  the  dark  green 
hills,  relieved  by  the  flashes  of  their  guns,  while  our  ships  would  de- 
liver a  broadside  and  up  would  go  an  immense  volume  of  smoke 
that  would  hide  them  entirely  from  view;  but,  as  it  was  a  running 
'fight,  as  soon  as  they  moved  clear  of  the  smoke  they  let  drive  again. 
It  did  not  seem  in  the  realm  of  human  possibility  that  our  ships  could 
escape  damage. 

The  fire  from  our  ships,  especially  from  the  smaller  rapid-fire 
guns,  was  most  deadly,  driving  the  Spanish  gunners  from  their  guns 
and  causing  their  fire  to  soon  slacken ;  one  six-pound  shell  entered  the 
forward  turret  of  the  Oquendo,  burst  and  killed  every  man  in  the  tur- 
ret, putting  the  gun  at  once  out  of  action.  All  this  occurred  in  a  very 
few  minutes  of  time,  the  Resolute  speeding  to  the  eastward  with 
whistle  wide  open,  battery  firing  warning  shots  and  signals  flying, 
heading  for  the  flagship  to  notify  her.  They  could  see  the  smoke  from 
the  flagship,  but  could  not  hear  the  firing,  and  we  soon  came  up 
with  her  heading  for  the  fray.  As  we  ranged  alongside,  the  message 
was  megaphoned  to  us:  "Go  to  Guantanamo  and  notify  the  Massa* 
chusetts  and  Marblehead.''  We  started  again  at  full  speed  and  had 
gone  on  about  two  miles  when  the  quartermaster,  who  had  been 
many  years  on  sea,  came  up  to  Captain  Eaton,  saluted  and  said: 
"Spanish  battleship  approaching  from  the  east,  sir."  Looking 
through  a  glass  we  could  see  a  battleship  or  cruiser  painted  a  dirty 
white,  with  two  military  tops  flying  what  we  took  to  be  the  Spanish 
flag.  Immediately  came  about  and  kept  our  battery  going,  the  signal 
now  reading:  "Enemy's  fleet  is  approaching  from  the  eastward." 
This  ship  was  supposed  to  be  the  Pelayo,  the  vanguard  of  the  Span- 
ish Cadiz  fleet.  The  Harvard  was  lying  at  Daquiri,  and  we  signaled 
her,  but  could  get  no  response.  The  transports  which  had  been  lying 
off  the  coast  on  seeing  our  signals,  telling  of  the  approach  of  the 
supposed  Spanish  fleet,  put  at  once  to  sea  like  a  flock  of  frightened 
birds.  Our  ship  was  then  making  seventeen  knots  and  was  headed 
due  west,  following  in  the  rear  of  the  fighting  ships.  As  we  came 
abreast  of  the  Socapa  Battery,  they  again  opened  fire  at  us  with  the 
seven-inch  Canet  guns  taken  from  the  Reina  Mercedes  and  mounted 
in  Socapa  Battery,  putting  two  shells,  one  between  the  pilot  house 
and  smoke-stack,  the  other  just  over  the  forestay.  We  were  soon 
out  of  range,  however,  but  could  see  the  torpedo  boat  destroyers  Plu- 
ton  and  Furor  headed  back  for  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  seek  safety  there ;  but  in  their  track  was  the  Gloucester, 
a  living  volcano  of  smoke  and  fire,  and  while  we  looked  the  Pluton 
blew  up  and  the  Furor  sunk ;  one  moment  they  were  there,  the  next 
they  had  disappeared,  and  two  of  the  most  dreaded  of  the  enemy's 
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fleet  were  gone,  vanquished  by  a  converted  yacht  armed  with  six- 
pounder  rapid-fire  guns.  The  Indiana  and  Iowa  had  seen  our  sig- 
nals and  turned  back  to  meet  tfie  supposed  enemy,  and  continuing  to 
the  westward  we  soon  came  abreast  the  Maria  Theresa,  which  was 
on  the  beach  and  burning  fiercely.  Further  on  was  the  Oquendo, 
and  as  we  passed  she  blew  up;  this  was  also  the  case  as  we  came 
abreast  the  Vizcaya.  The  explosion  on  the  Vizcaya  was  something 
frightful.  A  column  of  debris  and  smoke  was  sent  hundreds  of  feet 
in  the  air.  The  men  could  be  seen  huddled  forward  as  the  ship  was 
on  fire  aft,  and  many  were  on  a  reef  up  to  their  necks  in  the  water, 
and  the  insurgents  firing  on  them  from  the  shore ;  many  also  clinging 
to  the  sides  of  the  ship.  Most  of  the  engine-room  force  were  burned 
to  death  or  suffocated,  as  they  could  not  escape.  Our  boats  from  the 
Iowa  and  Ericsson  were  picking  up  as  many  of  the  survivors  as  pos- 
,sible,  and  were  doing  this  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  danger,  as  the 
guns  were  going  off  and  ammunition  was  exploding  all  the  time. 
The  Resolute  came  up  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  just  after  the  Colon 
surrendered.  She  was  on  the  beach ;  her  flag  hauled  down  and  lying 
on  the  deck  aft,  the  men  drawn  up  at  quarters.  It  was  a  stirring  and 
impressive  sight.  The  beautiful  cruiser  painted  black  the  only  colors 
in  contrast,  the  flag  lying  on  the  deck  at  the  foot  of  the  flagstaff,  and 
the  white  uniforms  of  the  men  drawn  up  in  line  on  deck,  together 
with  the  steam  which  was  now  escaping  in  large  volumes  from  her 
escape  pipe,  and  this  against  the  dark  green  background  of  Mt. 
Tarquino,  rising  sheer  7,500  feet  from  the  sea,  in  its  magnitude 
dwarfing  everything  else,  so  that  all  the  ships  drawn  in  a  circle  about 
her  looked  like  toy  boats. 

We  could  only  see  one  place  aft  on  the  port  side  where  damage 
had  been  done,  where  an  eight-inch  shell  had  struck.  Apparently 
she  was  in  the  best  of  condition.  We  noticed  three  cows  on  the 
forecastle  wandering  around.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  ordered  to 
"stand  by  and  take  the  prisoners,"  who  were  brought  on  board  by 
the  boats  of  the  New  York  and  Texas,  the  Brooklyn  going  to  the 
eastward  to  interview  the  supposed  Spanish  battleship^  which  proved 
to  be  the  Austrian  cruiser  Maria  Theresa.  The  first  prisoner  over 
the  side  was  a  captain  of  marines,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
head  by  a  fragment  of  shell.  He  was  very  weak  from  shock,  and  was 
also  very  much  affected,  trembling  like  a  leaf  from  emotion.  Some 
of  the  petty  officers  were  also  much  affected,  but  the  men  were  un- 
mistakably glad ;  and  to  see  the  smiling  faces  as  they  came  over  the 
side  and  saluted,  you  would  never  have  thought  that  these  men  were 
prisoners  of  war,  and  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  fighting  for 
their  lives.    Some  of  them  were  so  drunk  that  they  had  to  be  brought 
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on  board  in  slings;  these  were  few,  however.  They  had  their  sail- 
ors' bags  with  them,  and  the  officers  brought  Saratoga  trunks, 
hat  boxes,  canes  and  umbrellas.  It  was  a  strange  sight;  their  side- 
arms  they  left  in  the  cabin  of  the  Colon  on  the  wardroom  table. 
These  men  fought  bravely  and  did  the  best  they  could.  They  told 
us  afterwards  they  did  not  expect  to  see  the  sun  go  down  that  day. 
They  had  been  in  the  trenches  around  Santiago ;  had  had  many  men 
killed  the  day  before ;  had  been  hurried  on  to  the  ships,  and  when  they 
came  on  board  were  exhausted. 

There  were  about  lOO  eight-inch  shells  on  the  orlop  deck  aft  that 
had  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  them,  and  as  soon  as  room  was 
made  they  laid  down  and  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

The  officers,  fourteen  in  all,  ate  with  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and 
were  shortly  afterwards  seated  at  dinner  when  the  Brooklyn  came 
alongside,  distant  about  200  feet.  Several  of  the  Spanish  officers  got 
up  from  the  table  and  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  her,  and  not  a 
word  was  spoken.  There  was  not  a  scar  to  be  seen  on  her  except  a 
few  holes  in  the  ventilators.  It  was  a  most  impressive  silence.  Short- 
ly after,  one  of  our  officers  called  an  officer  to  see  the  Oregon ;  the 
officer  replied  sadly:  '*We  have  seen  the  Oregon."  They  did  not 
know  of  their  defeat  at  Manila,  and  would  not  believe  it  at  first,  but 
we  had  a  copy  of  Harper's  Weekly,  and  this  convinced  them.  They 
had  heard  that  they  had  lost  some  men  and  one  ship ;  but  this  was  all 
they  knew,  and  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  by  the  authorities  in 
Spain.  All  this  time  the  Colon  had  been  sinking,  and  the  New  York 
vainly  endeavored  to  keep  her  on  the  beach  by  placing  her  bow 
against  the  stern  of  the  Colon  and  trying  to  push  her  higher  on  the 
beach ;  but  about  nine  o'clock  she  gave  a  lurch  and  sunk,  turning  over 
on  her  beam  ends  with  her  port  guns  pointing  to  the  sky.  The 
Spanish  officers  could  not  understand  how  it  was  that  no  one  was  hurt 
on  our  side.  One  of  them  was  asked  in  the  wardroom  whv  thev 
did  not  shoot  straighter,  and,  raising  his  hand  very  dramatically,  he 
said:  "God  was  not  with  us,"  and  turned  away  nearly  breaking  down 
with  emotion. 

The  prisoners  at  first  gave  great  anxiety,  as  only  a  guard  of  seven 
marines  in  a  relief  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Lane  of  the  flagship 
was  sent  to  guard  them ;  and  as  we  collected  a  large  box  of  butchers* 
knives,  stilettos,  daggers,  and  a  various  assortment  of  clasp  knives 
from  them,  and  many  more  had  knives  concealed  in  their  clothing 
bags,  and  remembering  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine, 
we  would  not  trust  them  and  kept  a  strict  watch,  officers  and  men 
of  the  ship  being  armed  night  and  day.  The  officers  were  paroled 
and  men  confined  to  main  and  orlop  deck.     It  was  soon  found  that 
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the  officers  were  communicating  with  the  men  surreptitiqusly,  and 
at  once  a  stricter  watch  was  kept,  as  an  attempt  to  take  the  ship  was 
feared.  The  Resolute  only  had  eight  men  in  the  deck  force  who  had 
to  do  the  routine  work  of  the  ship,  and  these,  together  with  the 
seven  marines  on  guard,  were  the  only  available  men  to  guard  506 
prisoners  of  war  night  and  day,  and  who,  if  they  could  seize  the  ship, 
were  able  to  fill  every  position  on  her,  which  would  have  been  a  chance 
to  retrieve  their  reputation.  This  would  have  been  our  endeavor  if  we 
had  been  in  just  the  same  position.  We  judged  them  by  ourselves, 
and,  after  the  attempt  on  the  Harvard,  when  six  prisoners  were 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded,  we  were  more  careful.  At  the  end  of  five 
■days  we  turned  the  prisoners  over  to  the  Harvard  for  transportation 
north,  and  everyone  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  as  they  went  over  the  side. 
We  found  the  officers  to  be  a  fine  set  of  men,  and  parted  with  the 
Lest  of  feelings,  they  giving  us  their  autographs  and  inviting  us  to 
visit  them  at  their  homes  in  Spain.  The  men  and  officers  were  evi- 
•dently  surprised  at  the  kind  treatment  they  received,  as  everything 
was  done  at  once  for  them  that  humanity  could  suggest  (especially 
the  sick  and  wounded). 

Chas.  S.  Braddock,  Jr. 
{Late)  Lieutenant^  U,  S,  N, 


Officers  of  the  Crist6bal  Colon 
on  board  the  resolute. 

Miguel  Sagveva  y  Ciudad Ensign  of  Marines 

Angel  G.  de  Paredes Lieutenant  of  the  Navy 

Jos6  Hutrous Lieutenant  of  the  Navy 

Adolfo  Nunez  Suarez First  Surgeon 

Jos6  Manavitrancibia Ensign  of  the  Navy 

Gabriel  Montenniro Second  Surgeon 

Enrique  de  la  Cierva Ensign  of  the  Navy 

Eugenic  Espinosa Captain  of  Marines 

Antonio  Cal Lieutenant  of  the  Navy 

Antonio  Granerol Chaplain 

iuan  Caranilles Commissary-Captain 
fanuel  Hemuele Captain  of  Artillery 

Emilio  Bonet  . .  Chief  Engineer 

Antonio  W.  Gosfl Lieutenant  of  the  Navy 
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A   FORGOTTEN  GENERAL. 

Fame  is  fleeting!  No  name  brings  the  truth  more  clearly  before  us 
than  that  of  William  Eaton,  in  his  day  a  noted,  and  even  a  celebrated, 
man.  In  our  country  generals  are  "as  plenty  as  blackberries."  Poor 
indeed  must  be  the  county  which  cannot  boast  a  general  or  two; 
either  "by  and  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  or  in  virtue 
of  gubernatorial  proclamation,  or  dubbed  with  title  by  neighbors 
and  fellow-citizens. 

As  time  relegates  many  of  these  to  deserved  obscurity,  they 
enter  the  list  of  forgotten  generals.  Unfortunately,  however,  some 
accompany  them  to  that  bourne  who  deserve  better  things  of  their 
countrymen.  Among  the  latter — unknown  to  the  present  generation 
— is  the  man  who  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  American 
who  ever  commanded  an  army  under  the  American  flag  upon  the  soil 
of  the  Old  World,  and  on  a  stricken  field. 

Other  Americans,  such  as  Harlan,  in  Afghanistan,  and  Ward,  in 

China,  have  marshaled  armies  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  but  under  other 

flags  than  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

The  general  of  whom  we  speak  had  Africa  for  his  field  of  action, 
and 

**  Eaton  trod  in  triumph  o'er  his  foe 
Where  once  fought  Hannibal  and  Scipio.'* 

Derne,  the  seat  of  General  Eaton's  exploits,  is  an  important 
province  of  the  regency  or  vilayet  of  Tropoli,  deriving  its  name  from 
that  of  its  principal  city.  Situated  in  ancient  Cyrcnaica,  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Great  Syrtis,  or  "Gulf  of  Sulphur"  of  the  Arabs,  the  dis- 
trict was  celebrated  by  the  poets  and  historians  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  who  there  located  the  "secret  springs  of  Lethe"  and  the  "Gar- 
den of  the  Hesperides," — which,  in  addition  to  the  golden  oranges 
carried  off  by  Hercules,  produced  the  roses  from  which  was  distilled 
the  attar  which  perfumed  the  gods  at  their  Olympian  banquets. 

Greatly  changed  in  these  latter  days  are  the  Libyan  shores,— 
whose  rocky  ridges  and  deep  and  burning  sands  have  scarce  been 
trodden  (since  the  army  of  Cato  nearly  found  a  grave  there),  save 
by  the  wildest  and  most  unruly  of  Arab  hordes,  or  by  troops  of  fan- 
atical  Magrabin  pilgrims,  piously  bent  upon  the  toilsome  Meccan 
pilgrimage.     Between  the  dayfi  when  Roman  armies  trod  this  soil 
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and  the  time  when  it  was  given  over  to  the  nomadic  tribes,  the  Per- 
sians and  Egyptians  had  their  turn  of  conquest  and  of  occupancy. 
Chosroes,  early  in  the  seventh  century^  erected  his  westernmost 
trophy  near  the  city  of  Tripoli,  and  the  Greek  colonies  of  Cyrene  were 
then  finally  extirpated;  "the  conqueror,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
Alexander,  returning  in  triumph  through  the  sands  of  the  Libyan 
desert." 

We  read  of  few  naval  operations  on  these  coasts  in  ancient  days, 
although  artificial  ports  were  built  by  some  of  the  cities.  The  for- 
bidding shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis  were  as  much  dreaded  by  the 
navies  of  the  ancients  as  the  sands  were  by  their  armies.  The  ex- 
plorer still  finds  along  the  rugged  ridges  and  dreary  wastes  the  re* 
mains  of  ancient  towns,  with  ruins  of  temples  and  amphitheatres, 
aqueducts,  cisterns,  and  tombs;  while  here  and  there  have  been  ex- 
humed busts  and  statues  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  In  Tripoli  itself 
is  still  to  be  seen  the  grand  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Aurelius  An- 
toninus, with  its  sculptured  marble  affording  shelter  to  bags  of  rice, 
frails  of  dates,  and  jars  of  oil, — for  it  is  a  store-house.  In  the  same 
town,  the  doric  columns  which  once  adorned  a  Christian  church  now 
support  a  mosque.  Ruins  of  Christian  churches  are  found  at  Ap- 
ollonia  and  Ptolemais,  now  Mesa  Suza  and  Ptolometa, — insignifi- 
cant towns, — while  other  cities,  where  philosophy  and  literature 
flourished,  both  under  the  heathen  gods  and  the  Christian  di^)ensa- 
tion,  have  now  wholly  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  fief  of  Carthaginian  and  Roman ;  long  held  by  the  Saracens ; 
then  by  Spain;  from  whose  possession  it  passed,  by  gift  of  Charles 
v.,  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  conquered  from  them  by 
the  "unspeakable  Turk"  in  1551,  this  countr}%  like  Tunis  and  Al- 
giers, became  a  pashalik,  under  the  Sublime  Porte.  In  1714  the  family 
of  the  Caramanlis  usurped  the  power,  and  governed  for  more  than  a 
century,  the  Porte,  upon  due  submission  and  handsome  presents,  ac- 
cepting the  fact,  as  it  was  apt  to  do  with  outlying  possessions.  At 
all  times  the  country  has  been  the  scene  of  revolts,  assassinations, 
terrible  punishments  of  a  barbarous  kind,  and  a  nest  of  piracy,  which 
brought  on  heavy  reprisals  from  outraged  European  nations. 

This  was  a  strange  arena,  indeed,  on  which  appeared,  as  a  mili- 
tary leader,  one  who,  but  a  few  years  before,  had  been  a  simple  far- 
mer's boy,  and  afterwards  a  country  schoolmaster,  in  one  of  the  most 
staid  and  steady-going  regions  of  the  New  World. 

Deme,  or  Beled  el  Soot,  the  ancient  Darnis,  is  placed  near  the 
mouth  of  a  large  ravine,  or  wady,  on  a  point  of  low  land  running 
out  from  the  foot  of  a  high  range  of  barren  hills  about  a  mile  from 
the  coast.    Unusually  well  supplied  with  water  for  that  region,  it  has 
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numerous  date-palms,  vineyards,  and  gardens.  In  the  winter  the 
wady  is  full  of  rushing  water  from  the  hills,  but  in  summer  the 
market  is  held  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent. 

The  streets  of  the  town,  which  contains  some  good  houses,  are, 
like  those  of  most  places  in  Barbary,  narrow,  irregular,  and  filled 
with  the  filth  and  rubbish  which  seems  indispensable  to  Arab  com- 
fort and  happiness.  The  port  is  small  and  inconvenient,  with  no 
protection  from  the  north  or  northeast. 

So  little  do  such  towns  change,  that  the  traveler  of  to-day  looks 
upon  much  the  same  scene  as  was  presented  to  Eaton's  eyes  when 
he  looked  down  upon  the  little  city  in  the  spring  of  1805,  while  the 
head  of  his  weary  column  mounted  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  encamped 
for  a  night  of  well-earned  repose. 

William  Eaton,  the  hero  of  the  expedition  against  Deme,  was 
born  in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  in  1764.  His  father  was  a  plain 
farmer,  who  had  thirteen  children,  and  found  it  hard  work  to  supply 
the  wherewithal  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  Pursuing  the  usual  course 
with  New  England  farmers*  sons,  Eaton  got  some  schooling  in  win- 
ter, and  much  hard  work  at  all  seasons,  and  is  said  to  have  early  de- 
veloped brightness  of  intellect,  accompanied  by  an  eccentricity  of 
character  which  unfitted  him  for  the  peaceful  labors  of  the  farm ;  and 
at  sixteen  he  ran  away  and  enlisted  in  the  army.  After  a  year's  ser- 
vice he  was  discharged  in  ill  health ;  but,  having  recovered,  he  again 
enlisted,  and  was  discharged,  a  sergeant,  at  the  peace,  in  1783.  Desir- 
ing to  obtain  an  education,  he  was  admitted  to  Dartmouth  College, 
in  1785,  but  was  irregular  in  his  attendance, — having  to  support 
himself  by  teaching-school,  farm  work,  and  occasionally  by  peddling, — 
so  that  he  did  not  graduate  until  1790.  He  then  took  charge  of  a 
school  in  Vermont;  and  was  soon  appointed  clerk  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  that  State.  Here  he  appears  to  have  made  friends,  for 
two  years  after  he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  army, — principally 
through  the  influence  of  Senator  Stephen  Bradley,  of  Vermont. 

With  characteristic  dash  and  self-confidence,  Eaton,  close  upon 
the  reception  of  his  commission,  married  a  young  widow  of  some 
property,  became  a  Mason,  and  opened  a  recruiting  rendezvous, — ^all 
at  the  same  time.  As  soon  as  his  company  was  recruited  he  received 
marching  orders  for  Albany,  whence  they  proceeded  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  finally,  to  Pittsburg,  to  report  to  General  Wayne, 
who  sent  him  down  the  Ohio,  to  join  the  forces  assembling  there, — 
with  which  "Mad  Anthony"  made  his  campaign  against  the  Indians, 
after  succeeding  to  General  St.  Clair's  command.  Eaton  did  not 
take  part  in  Wayne's  crowning  success  at  the  Miami,  however,  hav- 
ing been  ordered  East  again  just  before  that  battle.    Captain  Eaton 
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had  not  very  long  joined  the  army  when  an  instance  occurred  which 
shows  his  hot  temper  and  obstinacy  in  strong  relief.  He  had  an  open 
quarrel,  on  dress-parade,  with  the  adjutant,  in  which  they  raised 
sword  and  espontoon  against  each  other.  Eaton  seems  to  have  been 
clearly  in  the  wrong,  but  only  suffered  a  mild  reprimand  from  the 
general.  A  duel  very  nearly  came  of  it,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  mutual  friends.  After  seeing  some  service  in  skirm- 
ishing and  scouting,  Eaton  was  detached  from  Wayne's  conmiand  in 
1794,  and  returning  East,  was  ordered  upon  recruiting  duty,  filling 
up  his  company  rapidly,  although  privates  then  received  but  four 
dollars  a  month. 

Early  in  the  next  year  he  was  ordered  to  sail  from  Philadelphia 
for  Savannah,  whence  a  body  of  troops  proceeded  to  St.  Mary's. 
They  were  occupied  in  building  a  fort  and  in  overawing  the  Creeks, 
as  well  as  holding  the  Spaniards  in  check,  and  in  preventing  encroach- 
ments upon  Florida  by  the  Georgians;  in  fact,  much  the  same  duty 
as  our  troops  are  now  performing  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Eaton, 
who  was  never  of  a  lamb-like  disposition,  soon  got  at  loggerheads 
with  his  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Gaither,  and  other  officers, 
which  finally  resulted  in  his  arrest  and  trial  by  court-martial.  Eaton 
was  charged  with  disobedience  of  orders,  and  with  speculation  in 
"nankeen  short-coats,"  for  the  use  of  the  men  of  his  company.  There 
was  also  much  crimination  and  recrimination  in  regard  to  speculation 
in  lands,  and  recommendation  of  sites  on  such  lands  for  military 
posts.  His  defense  was  a  vigorous  and  excellent  one;  but  he  was 
found  guilty  of  disobedience  of  orders,  sentenced  to  two  months* 
suspension,  and  ordered  North  to  Philadelphia,  thus  getting  rid  of 
him  from  Georgia. 

The  Secretary  of  War  does  not  seem  to  have  approved  of  the 
finding  of  the  court,  for  Eaton's  sentence  was  not  confirmed,  and  he 
was  given  leave  to  go  home  and  attend  to  his  private  affairs.  The 
sentence  of  this  court,  unapproved  as  it  was  by  the  revising  authority, 
was  afterwards  made  use  of  by  Aaron  Burr  in  his  endeavor  to  destroy 
the  value  of  Eaton's  testimony  upon  the  occasion  of  the  great  treason 
trial  at  Richmond. 

In  1797  Eaton  was  ordered  to  Philadelphia,  still  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  directed  to  proceed  to  New  York  upon  secret  duty, — 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Romeyne,  securing  his 
papers,  and  returning  with  them  to  Philadelphia.  Romeyne  was  sup- 
posed to  be  concerned  in  the  alleged  conspiracy  of  William  Blount. 
Blount  had  been  in  Congress,  as  a  member  from  North  Carolina, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  the  territory  south  of  the 
Ohio.     Upon  the  admission  of  Tennessee  as  a  State,  in  1796,  he  be- 
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came  cmc  of  her  Senators,  and  the  next  year  was  impeached  by 
Coni^ess  for  intrif^in^  with  the  governor  of  the  remaining  territory 
to  transfer  New  Orleans  and  adjacent  districts  to  Great  Britain, — by 
means  of  an  expedition  of  English  and  Indians.  Blonnt  was  expeOed 
from  the  Senate,  but  the  impeachment  was  drc^iped  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  retained  his  popularity  in  Tennessee,  however, 
and  was  afterwards  president  of  the  State  Senate.  Upon  his  return 
to  Philadelphia,  after  accomplishing  this  arrest,  Eaton  was  appointed 
consul  to  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  He  was  then  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  and  as  the  position  at  Tunis  was  one  requirkig  a  man  of  nerve 
and  ability,  on  account  of  our  very  uncertain  relations  with  the  bey, 
the  appointment  must  be  considered  a  very  complimentary  one  for 
E^ton.  More  than  a  year  passed  before  he  sailed  for  his  field  of  duty ; 
as  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a  passage  by  one  of  the  vessels  going 
out  to  Algiers  with  tribute  for  the  dey.  He  left  Philadelphia  m 
December,  1798,  (after  taking  final  instructions  from  Mr.  Pickering, 
then  Secretary  of  State),  a  passenger  in  the  United  States  brig 
"Sophia,"  Captain  Geddes;  and  in  company  were  the  ship  "Hero," 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  loaded  with  naval  stores,  the  ''Hassan 
Bashaw,"  a  brig  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons,  and  eight  6- 
pounders,  the  "Skjoldabrand"  schooner,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons,  and  sixteen  double-fortified  4-pounders,  and  the  "El  Eisha," 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  fourteen  4-pounders.  All  these 
vessels  and  their  contents,  except  the  "Sophia,"  were  to  be  delivered 
to  the  dey  of  Algiers  "for  arrearages  of  stipulation  and  present  dues." 
Mr.  Cathcart,  who  had  been  appointed  consul  to  Tripoli,  also  went 
out  in  the  "Sophia."  Eaton,  Cathcart,  and  O'Brien,  the  consul  at 
Algiers,  had  been  appointed  joint  commissioners  to  adjust  difficulties 
and  to  amend  the  existing  treaty  with  Tunis.  Our  country  was  then, 
in  common  with  many  other  nations,  tributary  to  the  Barbary  powers ; 
in  consideration  of  which  they  were  to  refrain  from  molesting  our 
growing  Mediterranean  commerce.  But  a  few  years  after  this  period 
a  termination  was  made,  in  a  summary  manner,  of  this  disgraceful 
system ;  and  a  lesson  was  taught  the  insolent  deys,  beys  and  bashaws 
at  the  mouths  of  the  cannon  of  our  young  navy. 

Arrived  at  Algiers,  the  commissioners  had  an  audience  of  the  dey, 
who  did  not  receive  them  graciously,  in  spite  of  the  handsome  tribute 
just  received;  and  they  were  forced  by  the  etiquette  of. the  court  to 
kiss  his  hand,  or,  as  the  disgusted  Eaton  called  it,  "his  paw."  In  a 
private  letter  he  writes :  "Can  any  man  believe  that  this  elevated  brute 
has  seven  kings  of  Europe,  two  republics,  and  a  continent  tributary 
to  him,  when  his  whole  naval  force  is  not  equal  to  two  line-of-battle 
ships?    It  is  so!" 
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When  he  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Tunis,  Eaton  found  himself 
at  once  involved  in  vexatious  discussions  with  the  bey  and  his  minis- 
ters ;  and  matters  were  rendered  more  complicated  by  the  underhand 
opposition  and  rascality  of  one  Monsieur  Famin, — a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  but  a  subject  of  the  dey, — who  had  for  some  time  been  our 
consular  agent,  under  the  appointment  of  a  former  American  commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Barlow,  the  author  of  "Hasty  Pudding."  While  acting 
consul  Famin  had  negotiated  the  objectionable  treaty  with  Tunis 
which  Eaton  and  his  fellow-commissioners  were  charged  to  amend. 
Tedious  interviews  and  fruitless  debates  extended  over  months;  Ea- 
ton steadily  resisting  the  daily  increasing  demands  of  the  bey  for  trib- 
ute, and  wishing  devoutly  for  "Commodore  Barry  and  a  strong  squad- 
ron," to  bring  the  potentate  to  his  senses. 

In  spite  of  his  constant  and  unreasonable  demands  for  tribute, 
Eaton  thought  the  bey  a  clear-headed  and  able  man,  and  believed  that 
he  was  incited  by  his  councillors  and  by  Famin  to  make  such  frequent 
requisitions.  As  they  were  entirely  unable  to  agree,  the  bey  allowed 
him  six  months  to  refer  the  points  in  dispute  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States ;  and  Eaton  occupied  himself  in  the  interval  in  obtain- 
ing information  about  the  state  of  the  country  and  its  commerce. 
In  his  letters  of  this  period,  he  mentions  the  thousands  of  Christian 
slaves  then  held  in  Tunis,  and  gives  some  statistics  of  the  naval  force 
of  the  bey,  which  then  consisted  of  ninety-four  vessels,  mostly  galleys 
arid  other  small  craft,  manned  by  about  eight  thousand  men.  He 
also  made  some  excursions  into  the  country,  and  explored  the  ruins 
of  Carthage.  Long  before  the  six  months  had  expired  the  bey  began 
to  inquire  why  he  did  not  hear  from  America,  and  Eaton  became 
greatly  incensed  at  his  renewed  demands.  He  writes,  "There  is  no 
access  to  these  courts  except  by  paving  the  way  with  gold,  or  cannon- 
balls.  Our  ambassador  should  hold  in  one  hand  a  lighted  match, 
and  in  the  other  the  project  of  a  treaty."  His  dislike  for  Famin  was 
all  the  time  increasing,  and,  in  his  letters,  he  calls  him  all  manner  of 
things, — ^among  other  epithets,  "an  abject  chameleon," — and  the  con- 
tinual vexatious  debates  and  fruitless  talk  with  the  bey  and  his  ad- 
visers he  calls  "intermediate  imparlance,"  and  predicts  that  "if  the 
United  States  persist  in  resignation  and  passive  obedience,  they  will 
find  that  'qui  se  fait  brebis  le  loup  le  mange.* "  "The  Tunisians  con- 
sider the  Americans  a  feeble  sect  of  Christians,  and  that  their  inde- 
pendence was  a  gift  of  France."  Evidently  he  thinks  this  slur  came 
from  Famin,  who  was  continually  with  the  bey,  and  the  latter  had  now 
become  very  angry  at  the  delay  in  the  answer  from  America,  putting 
Eaton  to  his  wit's  end  to  devise  excuses.  An  outbreak  of  plague, 
in  J 800,  caused  the  matter  to  be  dropped  for  a  time,  but  did  not 
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abate  Eaton's  ire  at  the  machinations  of  the  "abject  chameleon'* 
Famin.  Hearing  from  reliable  quarters  of  his  renewed  underhand 
attacks  upon  American  interests,  and  upon  himself,  Eaton  at  last 
publicly  horse-whipped  the  renegade  Frenchman  upon  the  Marina, 
the  "high  'change"  of  Tunis.  The  consul  at  once  received  a  peremp- 
tory summons  to  the  presence  of  the  bey,  who  indignantly  demanded 
what  he  meant  by  daring  to  beat  a  subject  of  his  in  his  kingdom. 
Eaton  coolly  replied,  "If  your  renegade  had  been  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  had  given  the  same  provocation,  I  would  have  given  him 
the  same  discipline!"  The  bey  seemed  to  be  so  struck  by  Eaton's 
plucky  bearing  and  manner,  so  different  from  the  responses  he  was 
accustomed  to  receive,  that  he  dismissed  the  subject,  with  the  remark 
that  he  "believed  the  Americans  were  just  such  another  hard-headed 
race  as  the  English,  but,  thank  God,  we  are  friends."  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  if  the  bey  had  had  no  bad  advisers  he  and  Eaton 
would  have  gotten  on  very  well. 

About  the  time  of  this  fracas,  Eaton  wrote  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  who 
wished  to  recommend  him  a  dragoman,  that  he  had  engaged  one 
"from  among  the  dispersed^  who  serves  me  as  a  dragoman,  broker, 
foot-page,  groom,  scullion,  bottle-washer,  aide-du-corps  and.  physi- 
cian; who  was  born  in  Gibraltar,  is  free  of  London,  a  convict  from 
Ireland,  a  burgomaster  of  Holland;  was  circumcised  in  Barbar\'; 
was  a  spy  for  the  devil  among  the  apostles  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
and  has  the  gift  of  tongues ;  has  travelled  in  all  Europe,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  hung  in  America,  for  I  intend  to  take  him  there.  He 
is  the  most  useful  scoundrel  in  the  world.  He  interprets,  trades, 
runs,  holds  a  horse,  scrubs,  makes  punch,  intrigues,  fights  and 
prescribes  for  me,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  five  dollars  a  month  and 
the  perquisite  of  purloining  everything  which  I  cannot  miss."  In 
fact,  as  great  a  scamp  as  Eaton's  pet  aversion.  Monsieur  Famin. 

In  April,  1801,  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  made  peremptory  demand 
for  an  immense  sum  (for  those  days)  as  the  price  of  abstaining  from 
piracy  in  regard  to  American  vessels,  and  Mr.  Cathcart,  the  consul 
there,  sent  an  express  round  by  land  to  Eaton  with  this  startling 
news.  We  then  had  many  vessels  carrying  on  an  important  com- 
merce in  the  Mediterranean,  which  were  entirely  unprotected  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Tripolitan  cruisers ;  and  Eaton  thought  the  intelli- 
gence so  important  that  he  chartered  a  Ragusan  vessel  to  bear  dis- 
patches to  the  United  States. 

War  was  declared  by  the  bashaw  before  the  Ragusan  got  out 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  but  Eaton's  promptness  in  dispatching 
her  resulted  in  the  early  receipt  of  the  news  at  Washington,  and  the 
sending  out  of  three  frigates  and  a  sloop-of-war.     In  the  following 
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September  Eaton  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  then  Secretary  of 
State,  in  reg^ard  to  a  project  he  had  conceived  in  view  of  our  relations 
with  Tripoli.  This  idea  of  his  involved  the  armed  assistance  of  the 
United  States  to  the  exiled  bashaw,  and  rightful  ruler  of  that  country, 
in  regaining  his  throne.  This  representative  of  the  well-known  race 
of  Caramanli  was  then  an  exile  in  Tunis,  protected  by  the  bey.  Eight 
or  nine  years  before  he  had  been  expelled  from  Tripoli  by  his 
younger  brother, — who  was  a  strong  man  and  a  great  tyrant,  while 
the  rightful  ruler  was  too  mild  a  man  for  the  place  and  time.  Not 
only  did  the  bey  of  Tunis  really  favor  the  claims  of  the  dethroned 
prince,  but  the  people  of  Tripoli  were  generally  in  his  favor, — ^the 
usurper  being  an  exacting  and  bloody  tyrant.  The  latter  had  en- 
deavored repeatedly  to  get  his  brother  to  return,  promising  him  the 
government  of  Derne ;  but  Eaton's  remonstrances  with  the  dethroned 
prince  were  so  potent,  and  the  latter  realized  so  thoroughly  that  his 
brother  Yusef  only  wanted  to  get  him  into  his  power  ta  be  enabled  to 
take  his  life  in  one  of  those  mysterious  ways  which  are  employed,  not 
only  in  Barbary,  but  on  the  Dardanelles,  that  he  took  alarm  even  at 
remaining  in  friendly  Tunis,  and  made  a  secret  and  sudden  departure 
for  Malta,  where  he  had  a  sure  refuge.  About  the  same  time  Eaton 
had  a  serious  illness,  and  was  obliged  to  take  a  sick-leave  of  absence, 
leaving  Dr.  Turner,  of  the  United  States  navy,  to  act  as  consul  in  his 
place.  He  visited  Leghorn,  then  the  great  resort  for  our  men-of-war 
and  merchantmen,  and  returned  to  Tunis  by  way  of  Malta,  where  he 
had  further  conference  with  Hamet,  urging  him  to  stir  up  his  friends 
in  Tripoli,  and  to  be  ready  for  action  at  any  time. 

The  bey  of  Tunis  had  by  this  time  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
could  do  nothing  with  such  a  stiff-necked  subject  as  Eaton,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  would  get  rid  of  him,  and  would  have  an- 
other American  consul  appointed  who  would  be  more  compliant. 
The  bey  also  threatened  to  join  Tripoli  in  making  war  upon  the 
Americans,  saying  that  in  such  a  case  he  would  lay  up  his  large  ves- 
sels, which  might  be  captured,  and  annoy  our  commerce  with  small 
cruisers,  on  the  principle  that  "though  a  fly  in  a  man's  throat  may 
not  kill  him,  it  will  make  him  vomit."  He  wanted  our  poor,  young 
country  to  have  a  continual  emesis  of  naval  stores   and  silver  dollars. 

By  the  year  1802  Eaton  had  fallen  into  a  chronic  controversy 
with  our  naval  officers  on  the  station,  who  had  been  sent  to  act 
against  Tripoli.  Captains  Murray,  S.  Barron,  Bainbridge,  and  Mc- 
Neill were  all  tolerably  competent  men,  but  none  of  them  were  suffi- 
ciently decisive  in  their  movements  to  satisfy  the  energetic  Eaton,  who 
seems  to  have  thought  they  ought  to  be  under  his  command.  Pos- 
sibly, if  they  had  been,  he  would  have  brought  the  war  with  Tripoli 
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to  a  close  in  much  shorter  time;  but  that  must  be  purely  a  matter 
of  speculation. 

His  disagT'eement  with  the  naval  officers  at  last  became  notorious, 
so  that  the  bey  remarked,  "I  always  told  the  American  consul  he  was 
a  madman,  and  it  appears  the  commanders  of  his  nation  are  of  the 
same  opinion." 

Eaton,  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Madison  of  August  9,  1802,  s^ys, 
"Government  may  as  well  send  out  Quaker  meeting-houses  to  float 
about  this  sea  as  frigates  with  Murrays  in  command.  The  friendly 
salutes  he  may  receive  and  return  at  Gibraltar  produce  nothing  at 
Tripoli.  Have  we  but  one  Truxtun  and  one  Sterret  in  the  United 
States?"  This  was  certainly  curious  language  in  an  official  paper, 
but  it  was  Eaton's  wav. 

During  all  this  time  the  bey  of  Tunis  was  urging  his  demands, 
not  only  for  such  tribute  as  he  had  before  received,  but  for  a 
frigate  such  as  had  been  given  to  Algiers ;  and  the  anxiety  and  per- 
plexity of  our  unsupported  consul  was  such  that  he  wrote  home  de- 
manding to  be  "supjported  or  replaced,"  and  offering  his  resignation 
unless  the  war  with  Tripoli  was  to  be  actively  carried  on,  in  which 
case  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  remain,  and  to  assist  in  every 
way  in  his  power.  In  December,  1802,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison  that 
but  one  frigate  of  the  American  squadron  had  been  seen  on  the  ene- 
my's coast ;  and  that  the  bey  and  his  officials  in  Tunis  begin  to  treat 
him  with  contempt,  as  they  believe  the  Americans  have  no  naval 
force;  and  they  were  then  extorting  from  him,  under  the  name  of 
presents,  their  household  stores  for  the  winter. 

At  last,  in  March,  1803.  Tripoli  was  declared  blockaded  by  the 
American  squadron,  and  a  Tunisian  vessel,  which  had  attempted  to 
force  the  blockade  was  taken.  This  enraged  the  Tunisians,  and  Com- 
modore Morris,  who  just  then  visited  there,  was  arrested  for  a  con- 
sular debt  of  twenty-two  thousands  dollars,  and  the  matter  was  only 
arranged  after  some  difficulty.  The  conduct  of  the  Tunisian  officials 
had  by  this  time  so  aggravated  Eaton  that  he  endeavored  to  relieve 
himself  by  again  thrashing  the  renegade  Famin  and  one  or  two  others. 
The  bey  took  him  to  account  for  these  assaults  upon  his  subjects,  but 
nothing  ever  came  of  it.  Matters  were,  indeed,  approaching  a  crisis  as 
far  as  Eaton  was  concerned,  and  in  the  same  month  he  had  his  final 
quarrel  with  the  bey  and  left  Tunis.  As  the  guest  of  Commodore 
Morris  he  proceeded  to  Algiers,  and  thence  to  Gibraltar.  At  the  lat- 
ter place  he  took  passage  in  a  merchant  ship  for  Boston,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  5th  of  May,  having  been  absent  four  years  and  a  half. 

After  his  return,  Eaton  was  for  a  long  time  engaged  at  the  seat 
of  government  (by  this  time  removed  to  Washington)  in  settling  his 
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consular  accounts,  which  were  of  a  peculiarly  complicated  nature ;  and 
he  took  advantage  of  this  prolonged  sojourn  to  interest  the  authorities 
in,  and  to  induce  them  to  sanction  the  plan  of  action  which  he  had 
formed  ag^ainst  the  reigning  bashaw  of  Tripoli.  His  enthusiasm  and 
pertinacity  stood  him  in  such  stead  that  in  April,  1804,  before  his  ac- 
counts were  entirely  adjusted,  he  was  appointed  navy  agent  of  the 
United  States  for  the  several  Barbary  powers,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  go  out  to  the  Mediterranean,  join  Hamet  Bashaw, 
and  with  him  to  aid  in  the  operations  of  the  United  States  squadron 
against  Tripoli,  with  the  view  of  humbling  that  troublesome  power, 
and  especially  to  succeed  in  recovering  the  American  prisoners  held 
by  them  without  the  humiliation  of  paying  ransom. 

Eaton  sailed  in  June,  on  board  the  frigate  "John  Adams,"  in  com- 
pany with  the  "President,"  "Congress,"  "Essex,"  and  "Constellation," 
commanded  by  Commodore  S.  Barron,  and  Captains  Rodgers,  J.  Bar- 
ron, Campbell,  and  Chauncey. 

At  this  period  Eaton,  with  his  usual  manner  of  plain  speech,  does 
not  fail,  in  his  letters,  to  give  his  private  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
whom  he  calls  "the  old-lady-elect;"  "a  man  the  most  fortunate  in 
contingency ;  the  most  base  in  calculation."  He  also  informs  us  that 
an  influential  Congressman  told  him  (Eaton)  "that  government  would 
not  have  called  for  his  services  if  they  could  do  without  them."  Indeed, 
his  great  amount  of  self-conceit  and  self-confidence  was  necessary  to 
carry  him  through  the  novel  and  trying  scenes  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  enter. 

Hamet  Bashaw,  the  legitimate  but  exiled  ruler  of  Tripoli,  had 
some  time  before  succeeded  in  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force  of  adherents  in  the  district  of  Deme,  with  which  he 
proposed  to  make  head  against  the  usurper;  and  he  had  offered,  by 
letters  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  share  some  advantages 
already  gained  in  the  field  in  consideration  of  effective  co-operation 
on  our  part  against  the  common  enemy.  His  overtures  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  President,  and  Eaton  was  selected  as  our  representa- 
tive, on  account  of  the  necessity  of  having  in  that  position  some  one 
who  was  familiar  with  the  language  and  politics  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  with  Hamet  himself, — who  was,  mentally,  the  weakest  of  the  family 
of  Caramanli,  as  he  was  the  most  amiable. 

The  President  decided  to  send  out  to  Hamet  some  field  artillery 
and  ammunition,  one  thousand  stand  of  small-arms,  and  forty  thou- 
sand dollars.  But,  while  a  delay  occurred  in  America  in  getting  the 
squadron  ready  to  sail,  Hamet  was  forced,  by  want  of  supplies,  to 
relinquish  the  advantages  he  had  gained  and  to  retire  to  Alexandria. 
This  caused  a  change  of  mind  in  the  Cabinet;  but  at  last  Secretary 
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Smith  ('*who,"  Eaton  says  in  a  letter,  "is  as  much  of  a  gentleman  and 
a  soldier  as  his  relation  with  the  Administration  will  suffer")  decided 
to  order  Eaton  to  proceed,  without  anything  definitely  settled 
in  the  way  of  supplies.  There  was  only  a  vague  and  general  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter  invested  in  the  commander  of  the  squadron. 

Eaton  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  with  a  firm  determination 
to  carry  out  his  plans,  and  to  force  the  Tripolitans  to  release  the 
American  captives  held  by  them,  especially  those  from  the  frigate 
"Philadelphia,"  without  the  humiliation  of  treating  for  their  ransom. 
Most  men  would  have  been  deterred  from  such  an  undertaking  by  the 
uncertainty  of  suppUes  and  men  being-  forthcoming ;  but  Eaton  seems 
never  to  have  doubted  his  own  ability  and  resources.  Lest  the  ex- 
pedition should  be  considered  a  mere  matter  of  speculation  and  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  he  determined  not  to  receive  anything  but  his 
actual  expenses ;  "like  the  Spartan  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Persia, 
— ^'If  successful,  for  the  public ;  if  unsuccessful,  for  myself.'  " 

At  this  time  there  had  already  been  offered  to  Tripoli,  as  ransom 
for  the  American  captives,  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  offer  had  been  refused. 

The  deposed  Hamet  Bashaw  was  in  Egypt,  waiting  events,  and 
kindly  treated  by  the  viceroy.  The  reigning  bashaw  was  beginning 
to  be  seriously  inconvenienced  by  the  blockade  now  established  by 
the  American  squadron,  and  by  the  increasing  discontent  and  mur- 
muring of  his  subjects. 

The  naval  vessels  then  in  the  Mediterranean  were  the  "Congress."^ 
"Constitution,"  "John  Adams,"  "President,"  "Essex,"  "Argus," 
"Vixen,"  and  "Enterprise." 

After  some  delay,  the  "Argus"  sailed  for  Alexandria  in  November, 
with  Eaton  on  board,  his  object  being  to  carry  out  his  favorite  idea 
of  operating  against  Tripoli  by  land,  in  conjunction  with  Hamet. 
After  touching  at  Malta,  the  "Argus"  reached  Alexa.ndria  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  and  Eaton  started  for  Cairo,  by  way  of  the  Rosetta  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Blake,  of  the  navy,  Lieutenant 
O'Bannon,  of  the  marines,  and  Messrs.  Mann  and  Danielson,  mid- 
shipmen. An  English  boat,  conveying  Captain  Vincent  and  others, 
accompanied  them  for  company  and  mutual  protection ;  for  the  coun- 
try was  then  in  a  most  disturbed  and  dangerous  state,  in  consequence 
of  the  insurrection  of  the  Mameluke  beys,  and  it  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty and  some  adventures  that  the  party  finally  reached  Cairo  on 
December  6. 

Here  they  passed  for  a  party  of  American  officers  who  had  come 
over  for  a  visit  from  Malta,  merely  to  see  Cairo. 

With  the  viceroy,  who  was  better  informed  as  to  his  intentions. 
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Eaton  had  an  interview,  at  which  he  expressed  his  views,  to  which  the 
viceroy  expressed  himself  as  favorable,  but  said  that  Hamet  had  im- 
prudently become  concerned  in  the  action  of  the  rebel  beys,  and  was 
then  at  a  distance  in  the  interior  with  the  Mameluke  forces  which 
were  acting  agfainst  the  Ottoman  government.  Here  was  a  compli- 
cation! The  viceroy  was  willing  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  Hamet  for 
his  recent  action;  but  the  trouble  was  to  reach  him  in  his  present 
position. 

Nothing  daunted,  Eaton  engaged  an  ex-colonel  in  a  Tyrolese  bat- 
talion who  was  by  education  a  military  engineer,  and  by  profession 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  named  Eugen  Lietensdorfer,  whom  he  found  at 
Cairo,  Selim,  a  janissary,  Ali,  a  dragoman,  and  six  servants,  all  well 
armed,  to  go  with  him  in  search  of  Hamet.  By  dint  of  inquiry  he 
found  that  the  latter  was  at  Fioum,  west  of  Beni  Souef,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  from  the  sea-coast. 
This  search  for  the  deposed  bashaw  was  a  very  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult undertaking,  for  the  way  was  infested  by  Arab  hordes,  and  Ar- 
naut  deserters  and  robbers ;  and  where  they  were  not  to  be  met  bodies 
of  Turkish  troops  held  and  patrolled  the  country,  who  were  disposed 
to  regard  with  more  than  suspicion  the  advent  of  such  a  party  as 
Eaton's. 

On  January  22,  1805,  nothing  daunted  by  the  difficulties  in  his 
way,  Eaton  left  Alexandria,  with  Lieutenant  Blake  and  Midshipman 
Mann  and  twenty-three  men,  very  indifferently  mounted,  and,  after 
proceeding  eighty  miles,  was  arrested,  at  the  Turkish  lines.  The 
pacha  in  command  treated  him  with  civility,  but  utterly  refused  to 
allow  the  party  to  pass.  After  many  pourparlers,  difficulties,  and  de- 
lays, he  allowed  a  message  to  be  sent  to  Hamet,  who  finally  arrived, 
and  with  safe-conduct  through  the  Turkish  lines ;  and  the  persevering 
Eaton  set  out  with  him  for  Alexandria.  Another  difficulty  now  arose. 
A  special  messenger  met  them,  with  orders  from  the  viceroy  that 
Hamet  was  not  to  enter  the  city,  but  to  encamp  thirty  miles  to  the 
westward.  The  reigning  bashaw  of  Tripoli  had  become  aware  of 
Eaton's  movements,  and  had  sent  messages  to  the  viceroy  to  endeavor 
to  have  Hamet  detained  in  Egypt ;  but,  as  he  sent  no  sufficient  con- 
sideration or  bribe  to  the  Egyptian  potentate,  the  latter,  who  se- 
cretly favored  Hamet,  declined  to  interfere. 

The  preparations  for  the  march  to  Derne,  over  the  Libyan  desert, 
now  went  on  swimmingly.  It  was  arranged  that  Captain  Hull,  in  the 
""Argus,"  was  to  bring  supplies  for  the  expedition  to  Bomba,  on  the 
coast,  some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  Derne.  A  battalion  of  about 
four  hundred  men  was  enlisted  at  Alexandria,  and  encamped  at  Da- 
manhour.    About  one  hundred  were  Christians,  and  consisted  of  .nine 
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Americans, — Lieutenant  O'Bannon  and  Mr.  Peck,  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  and  six  privates  of  marines, — twenty-five  cannoneers 
and  three  officers,  and  thirty-eight  infantry  and  two  ofl^cers,  beside 
Leitensdorfer,  the  engineer.  The  twenty  others  were  engaged  for  any 
duty  which  might  occur.  Almost  all  the  Christians  were  Greeks. 
Hamet's  party  was  made  up  of  ninety  of  his  personal  adherents,  and 
the  remaining  two  hundred  of  Arab  horsemen,  under  their  own  sheiks, 
and  Arab  footmen  and  camel-drivers.  It  was  a  curious  army  with 
which  an  ex-schoolmaster  from  Massachusetts  was  to  march  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  through  a  desert,  to  attack  a  foreign  power  infinitely 
superior  in  all  except  mere  "pluck." 

Captain  Hull  offered  to  take  Haraet  to  Bomba  in  the  "Argus;" 
but  the  dethroned  bashaw  preferred  rather  to  take  the  desert  route, 
lest  the  Arabs,  who  were  with  him,  and  those  whom  he  hoped  would 
join  him,  might  consider  that  he  had  taken  to  the  dreaded  and  mys- 
terious sea  to  abandon  them  and  their  cause.  Hamet  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  weak  man,  but  in  this  case  he  certainly  acted  with  judg- 
ment. 

Before  actually  beginning  the  march  Eaton  made  a  compact  with 
Hamet,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  United  States  was  to 
supply  certain  quantities  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores.  Eaton  was 
to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces;  and  the  ex-bashaw 
agreed  that,  in  case  of  success,  the  American  captives  were  to  be  re- 
leased without  ransom,  and  the  United  States  government  was  to  be 
indemnified  for  its  expenses, — ^the  tribute  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
the  Batavian  republic  being  pledged  for  that  purpose.  Tripoli  was  to 
make  a  permanent  peace  with  the  government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in 
consideration  of  its  friendliness  and  good  offices  toward  the  United 
States.  The  consular  flag  of  America  was  at  all  times  to  be  a  refuge, 
except  to  those  guilty  of  treason  or  murder.  If  Yusef  Bashaw  and  his 
advisers  were  made  prisoners  during  the  operations,  they  were  to  be 
delivered  to  the  United  States,  to  be  held  as  hostages. 

This  convention  having  been  made  and  signed,  everything  seemed 
ready  for  the  march  westward  to  begin;  but  it  was  delayed  temporarily 
on  account  of  the  deUnquency  of  one  Richard  Farquhar,  an  English- 
man or  Scotchman,  who  had  been  appointed  quartermaster  to  the 
force,  and  who  was  discovered  to  have  embezzled  some  of  the  funds 
intrusted  to  him.  Having  no  means  of  punishing  him,  he  was  dis- 
charged, and  Eaton  assumed  his  duties. 

This  settled,  they  at  last  marched,  keeping  generally  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  coast.  The  ill-assorted  personnel  of  the  expedition  ap- 
pears to  have  caused  difficulty  from  the  very  first,  as  might  be  rea* 
sonably  supposed.    The  camel-drivers  were  insubordinate,  as  were  the 
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armed  Arabs, — who,  moreover,  stole  whatever  of  the  stores  they  could 
lay  their  hands  upon. 

Upon  reaching^  a  point  two  hundred  miles  west  of  Alexandria,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  camel-drivers  had  been  hired  only  to  go  to 
that  point,  and  they  refused  to  proceed  further.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  fault  of  Hamtt,  through  whom  these  people  had  been  en- 
gaged. In  hopes  of  getting  others  to  replace  them  at  a  point  some 
distance  farther  on,  they  were  paid  in  advance  to  proceed  two  days' 
marches  farther  to  the  westward;  and,  after  receiving  the  money, 
they  all  decamped  during  the  night.  Some  fifty  of  them,  with  their 
camels,  were  overtaken  the  next  day,  and  by  dint  of  promises  per- 
suaded to  carry  on  the  stores  for  another  stage.  By  this  time  the  ex- 
pedition was  reduced  to  hard  bread  and  rice  for  food,  with  a  limited 
and  uncertain  amount  of  water;  and  this  was  decreased  by  the  joining 
of  some  Arabs  in  Hamet's  interest,  who  had  to  be  provided  for.  Eaton 
at  this  time  dispatched  a  courier  to  Bomba,  to  meet  Captain  Hull  and 
inform  him  of  the  shortness  of  provisions  under  which  he  labored. 
As  this  courier  went  off  another  arrived  from  Derne,  sent  by  Hamet's 
friends  there,  to  report  that  a  force  of  five  hundred  cavalry  was  about 
to  march  from  Tripoli  for  Derne,  to  assist  in  holding  that  town  for 
Yusef.  This  piece  of  news  created  great  consternation  among  Ea- 
ton's native  force,  for  Yusef's  sanguinary  nature  was  much  dreaded, 
and  all  the  camel-drivers  at  once  decamped,  with  their  animals.  In- 
deed, the  whole  of  the  native  force  would  probably  have  retraced  their 
steps  if  Eaton  had  not  taken  the  precaution  of  putting  a  trusty  guard 
of  Europeans  over  the  limited  stock  of  provisions.  At  this  a  portion 
of  the  Christians  threatened  mutiny;  and  about  half  the  Arabs  took 
themselves  off,  under  the  sheik  El  Taiib.  During  these  exciting 
scenes  Eaton,  stanchly  supported  by  O'Bannon  and  his  corporal's 
guard  of  marines,  never  for  a  moment  faltered  in  his  determination 
to  push  on,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  day's  march  El  Taiib  re- 
appeared, and  united  himself  once  more  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
expedition,  after  being  well  "blown  up"  by  the  commander  for  his 
desertion.  The  latter  had  even  more  trouble  in  dealing  with  Hamet, 
who  now,  after  several  days  of  hesitation,  despondency,  and  fore- 
boding, wished  to  abandon  the  enterprise  from  which  he  had  so  much 
to  hope,  although  he  knew  that  a  strong  party  in  Derne,  and  through- 
out the  country,  was  in  his  favor,  and  only  waited  his  appearance  to 
declare  for  him.  This  caused  Eaton  real  anxiety,  more  than  the  diffi- 
culties, delays,  and  altercations  caused  by  the  Arabs,  who  had  never- 
theless to  be  conciliated^  if  possible,  not  only  for  their  own  force,  but 
because  they  had  relations  and  allies  among  the  Wady  Ali  tribe,  which 
inhabited  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Derne.     By  this  time 
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the  force  was  reduced  to  a  ration  of  rice  alone,  and  in  actual  hunger, 
but  Eaton  pluckily  struggled  along  with  his  motley  horde  toward  the 
west.  Water  was  very  scarce,  and  only  found  in  ancient  cisterris,  near 
the  ruins  which  were  sparsely  scattered  alon^f  the  route.  A  close 
guard  was  necessary  to  keep  the  scanty  store  of  rice  from  the  Arabs, 
who  at  last  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  as  the  did  the  company  of 
cannoneers.  With  lances  and  cocked  muskets  they  threatened  the 
lives  of  the  few  Americans ;  but,  after  a  stormy  scene,  the  firmness  of 
Eaton  and  O'Bannon  suppressed  the  outbreak  of  these  desperate  and 
half-starved  men.  Hamet  also  now  gave  additional  trouble  by  ex- 
pressing fears  that  Eaton  would  sacrifice  him,  at  last,  to  Yusef's 
wrath. 

Altogether,  things  could  not  have  been  in  a  worse  condition,  when, 
on  the  loth  of  April,  the  long-looked-for  courier  arrived  with  the 
good  news  that  the  American  men-of-war  were  cruising  off  both 
Bomba  and  Derne. 

Upon  this  report  the  mutineers  became  very  tractable,  and  confi- 
dence revived  throughout  the  command.  The  march  was  resumed; 
the  half-starved  men  killing  and  eating  the  camels — whose  loads  had 
already  been  consumed — and  digging  for  roots  and  vegetables  in  the 
more  fertile  spots  they  passed ;  while  the  soldiers  bought  a  few  dates 
from  some  wandering  Arabs  they  encountered,  paying  for  them  with 
buttons  from  their  uniforms,  which  these  people  used  as  ornaments. 

At  last,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  15th,  they  reached  a  point 
which  gave  them  a  view  of  the  little  town  of  Bomba  and  the  sea.  To 
their  bitter  disappointment  there  was  not  a  vessel  of  any  description 
in  sight.  Unwilling  to  enter  the  town  without  knowing  something  of 
the  state  of  affairs  existing  there,  Eaton  encamped  on  the  hills  in  the 
rear  without  water,  while  the  Arabs  in  despair  all  drew  off,  and  appar- 
ently deserted  once  more. 

Eaton  had  large  fires  kept  up  during  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
the  night,  making  columns  of  smoke,  which  the  "Argus,"  far  in  the 
offing,  recognized  as  his  signal,  and  came  in  the  next  morning,  to  the 
great  relief  and  joy  of  the  adventurous  land-party.  Eaton  at  once 
went  on  board  and  reported  their  destitute  condition,  when  provis- 
ions and  water  were  sent  on  shore  and  served  out. 

On  the  17th  of  April  the  "Hornet"  arrived  with  more  stores  for 
the  expedition,  and  the  land-party  shifted  their  camp  to  a  point  on  the 
bay  where  there  was  good  water  and  a  convenient  landing.  As  soon 
as  the  Arabs  learned  that  the  expected  succor  had  arrived  they  joined 
the  force  again,  having  only  retired  a  few  miles,  and  for  three  days 
the  whole  party  was  engaged  in  landing  provisions  and  ammunition, 
and  in  resting  from  the  fatigues  of  the  march. 
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On  April  23d  the  westward  march  was  resumed,  the  force  soon 
coming  to  a  sparsely-populated  country  and  cultivated  fields ;  and  on 
the  24th  they  encamped  at  about  five  hours'  march  from  Derne,  amid 
springs,  trees,  and  fields  of  barley. 

Eaton  now  learned  that  the  governor  of  Derne  had  strengthened 
the  fortifications  of  the  place,  and  was  prepared  to  resist  his  assault; 
while  the  force  from  Tripoli,  of  which  he  had  heard,  was  really 
approaching  to  aid  in  the  defense.  At  the  moment  that  this  news  was 
received  the  men-of-war  were  obliged,  on  account  of  bad  weather,  to 
gain  an  offing,  and  the  two  events  combined  nearly  caused  Hamet  and 
his  Arabs  to  run  away ;  while,  when  the  order  to  march  came,  on  the 
25th,  the  Arabs  refused  to  move, — "mutinized,"  as  Elaton  says, — and 
he  was  obliged  to  promise  the  sheiks  a  large  sum  before  they  would 
advance.  By  dint  of  threats  and  promises,  however,  he  finally  was 
enabled,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  to  encamp  his  followers  on 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  town  of  Derne,  which  he  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  reconnoiter. 

The  principal  defenses  were  found  to  consist  of  a  water-battery 
of  eight  9-pounders,  facing  the  northeast;  some  temporary  works 
and  loop-holed  walls  of  old  buildings  to  the  southeast ;  while  many  of 
the  solidly-constructed  houses  were  loop-holed  for  musketry,  and  a 
lo-inch  howitzer  was  mounted  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  governor's 
palace. 

During  the  evening  some  sheiks  and  notables  from  the  town 
reached  the  camp,  who  assured  Hamet  of  the  loyalty  and  personal 
attachment  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  population ;  but  said  that  the 
governor  could  bring  eight  hundred  men  ino  actiqn,  and,  as  he  had 
possession  of  all  the  arms  and  works,  the  expeditionary  force  would 
find  it  a  difficult  task  to  dislodge  him.  They  reported,  also,  that  the 
reinforcement  from  Tripoli  was  near  at  hand.  "On  hearing  this," 
Eaton  writes,  "I  thought  Bashaw  Hamet  wished  himself  back  in 
Egypt."  None  of  the  American  men-of-war  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
offing,  being  driven  off  by  bad  weather,  and  Eaton  passed  an  anxious 
night.  But  the  next  day,  April  26th,  the  "Nautilus"  came  in,  having 
seen  Eaton's  smoke  signals,  and  terms  were  offered  to  the  governor 
for  the  surrender  of  the  place.  This  overture  was  most  promptly  and 
unceremoniously  rejected,  with  the  message,  "Your  head  or  mine!" 
On  the  27th  more  Arabs  joined,  and  the  "Argus"  and  "Hornet"  ar- 
rived. As  the  force  from  Tripoli  was  not  far  off,  Eaton  determined 
to  attack  at  once,  after  receiving  one  field-piece,  which  was  landed 
^ith  difficulty,  from  one  of  the  brigs. 

While  the  land  force  was  taking  position  for  assault,  the  defend- 
ers of  the  town  opened  fire  upon  the  ships,  in  spite  of  which  two  of 
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them  dropped  close  in  and  anchored  in  favorable  position  near  the 
water-battery  and  the  town;  while  Hull,  in  the  "Argus,"  anchored 
so  that  he  could  throw  his  24-pound  shot  into  another  part,  where  the 
buildings  were  thickest. 

Eaton  made  his  disposition  so  that  the  six  American  marines,  the 
twenty-four  cannoneers,  and  twenty-six  Greek  infantry,  and  a  few 
Arabs,  under  O'Bannon  and  their  own  officers,  should  threaten  the 
defenses  on  the  southeast.  Hamet  and  his  followers,  many  of  whom 
were  mounted,  seized  the  ruin  of  an  old  castle  near  the  southwest 
suburb,  behind  which  they  sheltered  themselves ;  while  Eaton,  with  a 
handful  of  the  remaining  force,  took  general  command. 

By  2  P.  M.  the  fire  became  general  in  all  quarters,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  vessels  had  silenced  the  main  battery,  which  was 
not,  however,  entirely  abandoned,  although  most  of  the  men  in  it 
withdrew  and  joined  those  opposed  to  the  attack  on  the  southeast  by 
O'Bannon,  whose  small  numbers  seemed  to  aflFord  the  best  prospect 
of  repulse.  Just  at  that  moment  the  fire  of  O'Bannon's  small  party 
materially  slackened,  as  the  rammer  of  their  solitary  field-piece  was 
blown  away;  while  the  enemy's  musketry  fire  increasing,  threw  the 
detachment  into  some  confusion.  Eaton  perceived  that  it  was  better 
at  once  to  charge  and  storm  the  town  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  repulse* 
which  would  demoralize  his  Arab  allies ;  and,  although  the  defenders 
far  outnumbered  him,  he  gave  the  order,  and  himself  led  the  advance. 
The  enemy  did  not  wait  for  them  to  come  to  close  quarters,  but  re- 
treated towards  the  heart  of  the  town,  firing  from  every  tree  and  wall. 
Eaton  had  been  using  a  rifle  like  the  rest  of  his  little  band,  but  soon 
received  a  bullet  through  his  left  wrist,  which  obliged  him  to  drop 
his  piece.  O'Bannon  and  Midshipman  Mann  urged  forward  the 
marines  and  the  Greeks,  and  such  of  the  cannoneers  as  were  not 
necessary  for  the  field-piece ;  and,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  from 
the  looped-holed  houses,  they  took  the  battery,  planted  the  Ameri- 
can flag  upon  it,  and  then  turned  the  guns  upon  the  town,  from  which 
a  musketry  fire  was  still  kept  up. 

The  vessels  had  ceased  firing  during  the  charge,  but  now  re- 
opened, driving  the  enemy  from  many  of  the  houses.  While  this  was 
going  on  Hamet  had  assaulted  on  his  side,  and  obtained  possession  of 
the  governor's  palace  and  the  piece  mounted  upon  it,  while  his  cavalry 
did  good  service  upon  the  flank  of  the  flying  enemy.  In  two  hours 
and  a  half  from  the  beginning  of  the  operations  Eaton  was  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  Derne. 

It  was  then  discovered  that  the  defeated  governor  had  at  first 
taken  refuge  in  a  mosque,  and  thence  had  gone  to  the  harem  of  one 
of  the  notables.    As  this  governor  was  the  third  man  in  rank  in  all 
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Tripoli,  it  was  considered  very  desirable  to  make  him  a  prisoner,  that 
he  might  be  held  for  exchange  against  Captain  Bainbridge,  who  had 
been  made  prisoner  in  the  frigate  "Philadelphia."  The  result  of  the 
efforts  to  secure  the  governor  will  be  seen  later. 

As  the  relieving  force  from  Tripoli  was  within  fourteen  hours' 
march  of  Derne  when  the  place  was  taken,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
captors  immediately  to  repair  and  man  the  batteries  and  other  de- 
fenses, and  take  measures  for  internal  security.    . 

Of  the  Christians  who  had  iought  in  the  land  force,  fourteen  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Three  of  these  were  marines, — one  dead  and  two 
wounded,  one  of  the  latter  mortally.  The  rest  were  chiefly  Greeks, 
who  had  fought  well.  Eaton  especially  commended  Lieutenant 
O'Bannon  and  Midshipman  Mann.  These  gentlemati  both  resigned 
afterwards, — Mr.  O'Bannon  in  1807,  2i"d  Mr.  Mann,  who  had  been 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  1809,  left  the  service  in  181 1.  A  young 
English  volunteer,  by  the  name  of  Farquhar,  not  the  same  as  the 
defaulter,  was  recommended  by  Eaton  for  an  appointment  in  the 
marine  corps,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  received  it.  The 
naval  commanders  were  also  complimented  highly  upon  their  choice 
of  position  and  the  efficiency  of  their  fire. 

All  preparations  having  been  made  to  resist  an  attempt  at  recap- 
ture, Eaton  turned  his  attention  to  the  governor,  who  w.as  secreted  in 
the  harem  of  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  from  which  sanctuary 
he  attempted  to  withdraw  him  by  negotiation.  Eaton's  Arab  and 
Turkish  allies  would  have  been  outraged  by  any  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  harem,  even  when  exercised  in  behalf  of  their  own 
cause,  and  he  felt  bound  under  the  circumstances  to  respect  their 
prejudices.  In  vain  did  he  tell  them  that  he  had  great  respect  for 
their  laws  and  customs,  but  that  he  could  only  regard  the  late  gov- 
ernor as  a  prisoner  of  war,  whom  he  was  bound  to  arrest ;  and  he  even 
threatened  to  bombard  the  house  in  the  harem  of  which  the  bey  had 
taken  refuge. 

On  the  8th  the  force  from  Tripoli  made  its  appearance,  to  the 
fifreat  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  Hamet's  adherents  especially. 
They  marched  round  the  environs  of  the  place,  and  occupied  the 
original  positions  of  Eaton  and  Hamet,  but  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
attack.  Thus  matters  stood  until  the  12th,  when  Eaton  learned  that 
the  late  governor  was  secretly  plotting  with  his  adherents  in  the  town 
and  the  force  outside;  so  he  took  fifty  Christians,  under  arms,  and 
marched  to  the  house  where  the  bey  was  concealed.  The  horror  of 
the  natives,  for  fear  he  would  force  the  sanctuary,  was  extreme,  and 
there  was  danger  of  a  revolt,  even  among  the  followers  of  Hamet, 
and  the  latter  implored  Eaton  to  desist,  which  he  reluctantly  did. 
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That  night  the  bey,  with  some  fifteen  Turks,  escaped  to  the  enemy's 
camp.  On  the  next  day  the  Tripolitan  force  advanced  to  the  attack, 
and  fought  stubbornly  against  the  fire  of  the  "Argus"  and  "Nautilus" 
(the  "Enterprise"  had  sailed  with  dispatches),  as  well  as  the  fire  of 
Eaton's  men,  and  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  favorable 
to  Hamet.  These  latter  were  led  by  the  very  sheik  who  had  protected 
Mustapha  Bey,  the  late  governor,  in  his  harem, — although  he  was 
in  favor  of  Hamet,  he  had  given  his  enemy  an  asylum.  After  sharp 
fighting  the  attack  was  repulsed  by  aid  of  the  guns  of  the  men  of  war, 
and  the  Tripolitans  reoccupied  their  position  on  the  heights  back  of 
the  town.  They  had  lost  about  ninety  in  killed  and  wounded,  while 
the  defenders'  loss  was  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  enemy,  who  were 
known  to  be  divided  in  their  councils,  now  fortified  their  camp,  and 
it  appeared  to  Eaton  a  favorable  time  for  a  sortie,  but  he  found  it 
impossible  to  get  Hamet's  people  to  attack,  so  great  was  their  fear 
of  the  Tripolitans. 

On  the  i8th  of  May  the  schooner  "Enterprise,"  Lieutenant  Dent, 
which  had  been  sent  with  the  dispatches  and  had  again  returned  to 
Derne,  sailed  once  more  for  the  Tripoli  blockade,  to  apprise  Commo- 
dore  Barron  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  request  from  him  a  supply 
of  provisions.  On  the  same  day  the  enemy  threatened  another  at- 
tack, but,  after  forming  for  battle,  seemed  to  think  better  of  it. 
Eaton,  in  spite  of  his  wound,  was  actively  occupied  with  the  question 
of  provisioning  his  men,  which  he  partly  did  by  barter,  having  ex- 
hausted his  ready  money  long  before.  The  discord  among  his  be- 
siegers rendered  it  easy  for  him  to.  keep  himself  advised  of  their  in- 
tentions, and,  among  other  things,  he  learned  that  they  offered  a 
reward  of  six  thousand  dollars  for  his  head,  and  thirty  dollars  apiece 
for  those  of  the  other  Christians  in  his  command. 

Skirmishes  took  place  between  the  opposing  forces  daily,  carried 
on  in  the  Arab  style,  with  little  bloodshed ;  but  on  May  29th  one  of 
more  importance  occurred,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  Eaton's  forces ; 
the  besiegers,  as  Eaton  learned  by  his  spies,  "mutinizing  and  retro- 
grading" because  the  Americans  "fired  enormous  balls  that  carried 
away  a  man  and  his  camel  at  once,  or  else  rushed  on  them  with  bayo- 
nets without  giving  them"  (the  Tripolitans)  "time  to  load  their  mus- 
kets." At  this  time  Eaton  was  warned  of  attempts  to  poison  him, 
and  of  course  took  proper  precautions  in  regard  to  it ;  but  his  troubles 
were  now  to  be  added  to  by  something  more  disagreeable  to  him  than 
bullets,  siroccos  or  poison. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  while  he  was  gallantly  holding  his  conquest, and 
expecting  aid  which  would  enable  him  to  brush  away  his  besieges 
and  open  the  way  for  a  march  to  Tripoli,  he  received  dispatches  from 
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Commodore  Barron,  on  the  blockade  of  that  port,  which  informed 
him  that  the  reigning  bashaw  was  treating  for  peace,  and  that  Colonel 
Lear,  the  consul-general,  thought  the  present  moment  propitious  for 
receiving  his  overtures. 

Eaton  had  foreseen  that  the  usurping  bashaw  would  take  this 
course  as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  seriously  in  danger  from  his  broth- 
er's movements  and  a  probability  of  general  revolution  in  Hamet's 
favor.  But  he  had  imagined  that  the  faith  plighted  to  Hamet,  and 
the  expedition  actually  undertaken  in  support  of  his  cause,  would 
compel  the  consul-general  to  carry  out  the  operations  to  the  natural 
conclusion, — the  dethronement  of  the  usurper,  and  the  restoration  of 
his  legitimate  powers  to  the  rightful  ruler,  who  would  be  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  piracy  in  his  dominions. 
Eaton's  fiery  nature  led  him  to  protest  in  strong  terms  against  using 
Hamet  and  then  suddenly  abandoning  his  cause.  He  thought  an  ex- 
ample should  be  made  of  Tripoli,  on  account  of  the  long  series  of 
outrages  of  which  that  government  had  been  guilty.  While  confident 
that,  with  trifling  reinforcements,  he  could  beat  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  he  remonstrated  against  the  surrender  of  the  important  foot- 
hold gained  at  Bengazi  and  Derne.  He  also  set  forth  the  disgrace 
incurred  in  striking  the  flag  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  which  had 
not  earned  such  a  triumph  by  any  feat  of  arms ;  and,  in  continuation, 
represented  that  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  prosecuting  the  cam- 
paign to  a  successful  termination  could  not  be  very  great;  certainly 
not  so  much  as  the  maintaining  a  peace  by  the  old  system  of  paying 
for  it.  Moreover,  Hamet  had  stipulated  that  he  would  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  its  outlay  if  he  was  successful;  and  the  whole  cost 
of  his  expedition,  including  pay  of  troops,  was,  up  to  that  time,  only 
thirty-nine  thousand  dollars.  Finally,  he  represented  again  the  deg- 
radation of  the  national  faith  and  honor  in  abandoning  to  certain 
death  many  who  had  declared  for  Hamet  on  the  strength  of  the 
American  support.  Hamet  himself  would,  of  course,  be  obliged  to 
fly  once  more  to  a  foreign  land,  and  could  take  with  him  but  a  slender 
following. 

This  strong  and  touching  appeal  of  Eaton's  was  received  by  Com- 
modore Rodgers,  who  had  relieved  Commodore  Barron ;  and  as  he 
supported  Lear's  view  of  the  matter,  Eaton  was,  of  course,  obliged  to 
yield.  On  the  nth  of  June  Derne  was  evacuated, — the  Americans 
and  Greeks,  with  Hamet  and  his  suite,  going  on  board  the  men-of- 
war,  and  leaving  the  townspeople  in  the  depths  of  consternation  and 
despair. 

The  treaty  which  caused  the  breach  of  faith,  as  we  must  surely 
call  it,  was  made  by  Colonel  Tobias  Lear,  the  consul-general  and 
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commissioner  to  the  Barbary  states.  Without  judging  of  the  para- 
mount reasons  which  influenced  him  in  his  action,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  regret  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  abandoning  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  reigning  bashaw  many  whose  only  offense  was  loyalty  to 
their  dethroned  ruler. 

The  treaty  provided  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  in  American 
hands,  for  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  wrecked  frigate  "United 
States,"  and  some  other  seamen.  As  the  bashaw  had  a  balance  of 
some  two  hundred  in  his  favor,  Colonel  Lear  agreed  to  pay  sixty 
thousand  dollars  ransom  for  them. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  this  sum  properly  expended  in 
pursuing  the  advantages  gained  would  have  driven  the  bashaw  from  a 
throne  which  he  occupied  by  usurpation,  and  relieved  Tripoli  of  a  bad 
ruler  and  a  cruel  despot. 

Lear  and  the  naval  commander  were,  no  doubt,  acting  under  in- 
structions, and  carrying  out  a  policy  dictated  four  thousand  miles 
away  from  the  scene  of  operations.  They  probably  had  little  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter ;  but  their  action  fell  heavily  upon  Eaton  and  his 
native  allies,  from  whom  we  cannot  withhold  our  sympathy. 

As  was  natural  in  a  man  of  his  temperament,  Eaton  abused  Lear, 
publicly  and  privately,  holding  him  responsible  for  his  disappointed 
hopes.  He  always  found  it  hard  to  bridle  his  tongue,  and  on  this 
occasion  did  not  attempt  to  do  so.  He  called  Lear  "a  provisional 
colonel." 

"A  colonel  .  .  . 
Who  never  set  a  squadron  in  a  field, 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster." 

Not  only  his  private  letters,  but  his  public  dispatches  of  this  period, 
contain  severe  reflections  upon  Commodore  Barron,  as  well  as  Lear, 
and  indeed  nearly  every  one  else  who  differed  in  opinion  from  him. 

Tobias  Lear  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1762,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College.  He  became  private  secretary  to  General  Wash- 
ington in  1785,  and  in  consideration  of  that  fact,  apparently,  was 
made  consul-general  at  San  Domingo  in  1802;  transferred,  with  the 
same  title,  to  Algiers  in  1805,  being  also  appointed  commissioner  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Tripoli.  Some  time  after  the  events  of  which 
we  have  been  writing  he  returned  home,  and  became  the  accountant 
of  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  where  he  died  in  1816. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  which  destroyed  Eaton's  hopes  of  military 
glory  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  arriving  at  Hampton  Roads 
in  November,  1805.  To  his  evident  surprise,  instead  of  being  re- 
garded as  an  unsuccessful  adventurer,  he  found  himself  a  lion.  The 
accounts  of  his  wonderful  march,  and  of  his  achievements  in  battle 
v/ith  such  a  weak  and  incongruous  force,  had  preceded  him,  and  were 
duly  set  forth  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
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In  proceedingf  to  the  seat  of  government  by  way  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  he  was  given  a  public  dinner  at  the  latter  city, — -a  most 
sumptuous  entertainment,  with  toasts  and  speeches  in  honor  of  the 
victor  of  Deme.  At  Washin^on  he  was  much  feasted  and  compli- 
mented; and  was  the  recipient  of  another  public  dinner,  with  more 
toasts  and  speeches.  While  the  tide  was  at  the  flood  an  effort  was 
made  by  his  friends  to  obtain  from  Congress  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices in  the  shape  of  a  medal  and  a  grant  of  public  land;  but  in  this 
they  were  unsuccessful. 

Massachusetts  afterwards  voted  Eaton  ten  thousand  acres  of  land 
in  Maine,  which  then  belonged  to  the  former  State;  but  this  gfrant, 
through  his  own  fault,  brought  him  but  little  benefit.  More  than 
half  of  it  he  afterwards  disposed  of  for  fifty  cents  an  acre. 

At  the  time  that  Eaton  was  still  attracting  much  public  attention 
he  was  approached  by  Aaron  Burr  and  invited  to  join  that  arch- 
scoundrel  in  his  treasonable  designs.  No  doubt  a  project  such  as 
that  of  Burr  had  great  attractions  for  a  man  of  Eaton's  temperament ; 
but,  to  his  credit,  he  not  only  resisted  the  temptation,'  but  disclosed 
Burr's  plans,  as  far  as  he  knew  them. 

After  being  a  prominent  witness  in  the  trials  of  Burr  and  Wilkin- 
son, Eaton  retired  to  his  country  home  at  Brimfield,  Massachusetts, 
and,  after  a  term  in  the  State  Legislature,  was  heard  of,  publicly,  no 
more. 

Guilty  of  extreme  imprudence  and  recklessness  in  the  conduct  of 
his  private  affairs;  partially  disabled  by  wounds  in  the  arm  and  leg; 
with  a  claim  to  urge  and  a  grievance  to  nurse,  Eaton  now  gave  way 
to  his  besetting  sin, — the  bottle.  This  led  to  more  reckless  specula- 
tion and  gambling,  which  dissipated  the  small  private  means  remain- 
ing in  his  possession,  and  death  claimed  him  at  forty-eight,  when  he 
should  have  had  many  honorable  years  before  him. 

His  own  worst  enemy;  of  an  unguarded  tongue,  unruly  temper, 
and  a  great  egotist,  there  was  still  something  genuine,  hearty,  self- 
reliant,  and  manly  about  him,  which,  with  his  great  energy  and  un- 
doubted courage,  compel  our  admiration. 

"  Though  earth  no  fountain  yield, 
Arabs  their  poignards  wield, 

Famine  appal; 
EUiton  all  danger  braves, 
Fierce  while  the  battle  raves, 
Columbia's  standard  waves 

On  Deme's  proud  wall." 

Robert  Treat  Painb. 

E.  Shippen, 
Medical  Director ^  U.  S.  N,  {Retired). 

Keprintad  from  first  aeries  of  The  United  Service  Magaxine. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF   WHAT 

HAPPENED  IN  MANILA   BAY 

AFTER    THE  BATTLE. 

Next  morning,  August  13th,  after  the  decks  were  cleaned  and  the 
bright  work  polished,  the  men  went  to  breakfast  at  half-past  seven. 
The  ship  was  already  cleared  for  action.  Ammunition  was  on  deck 
and  everything  was  ready.  By  half-past  eight  everybody  had  had 
his  breakfast  and  was  standing  by.  We  knew  by  this  time  tbat  we 
were  to  get  underway  at  nine  o'clock,  and  steam  south,  directly  in 
front  of  the  guns  of  the  city,  until  we  should  get  opposite  Fort  San 
Antonio,  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  defenses  of  Manila,  about 
two  miles  distant  from  our  anchorage.  The  German  and  French 
men-of-war  were  lying  to  the  northwest,  out  of  range  of  the  guns  of 
Manila.  The  Concord  was  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Petrel, 
opposite  the  village  of  Tondo  where  the  entrenchments  of  the  Spanish 
came  down  to  the  bay,  and  while  not  exactly  out  of  range  of  the 
Manila  guns,  was  rather  over  on  one  side.  The  American  fleet  and 
the  American  transports  could  be  seen  about  seven  miles  to  the  south, 
off  Cavite,  and  near  them  were  the  English  and  Japanese  men-of- 
war.  There  was  a  ^eat  deal  of  smoke  coming  from  the  American 
ships  off  Cavite,  and  we  knew  that,  even  if  the  Spaniards  in  Manila 
had  not  received  notice  that  the  American  fleet  was  about  to  attack 
them,  this  unusual  amount  of  smoke  would  tell  them  so. 

I  went  up  on  the  bridge  about  half-past  eight.  Looking  through 
a  spy-glass  I  could  see  plainly  the  whole  front  of  the  batteries  of 
Manila.  Directly  to  the  east  of  us,  near  the  Pasig  River,  which  came 
down  through  Manila  to  the  bay,  was  one  of  the  large  9.2-inch  guns. 
Extending  to  our  right,  that  is  towards  the  south,  was  the  long  wall 
of  Manila  proper,  running  perhaps  half  a  mile.  In  openings  cut  in 
this  wall,  I  could  see  very  many  small  cannon.  Near  the  water  was 
fei  long  line  of  some  kind  of  fortification.  I  could  see  two  very  large 
guns  pointing  over  this  fortification  besides  some  smaller  guns, 
Still  further  to  the  right,  perhaps  a  half  mile  south  of  the  end 
of  the  wall  of  the  city,  at  the  end  of  the  Luneta,  was  another  very 
large  gun.  I  could  see  signs  of  a  great  deal  of  stirring  about.  Of 
course,  I  could  not  see  behind  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Manila  proper, 
but  I  could  get  a  good  view  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  various 
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guns,  and  about  these  guns  I  could  discern  groups  of  soldiers.  It  was 
plain  that  the  people  in  Manila  knew  what  was  about  to  happen,  and 
that  the  soldiers  had  taken  their  stations. 

Commander  Wood  soon  came  on  the  bridge,  and  we  discussed  the 
situation.  I  have  never  known  how  much  he  knew  about  what  was 
to  be  done,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  knew  much  more  about  it  than 
I  did.  He  was  perfectly  self-possessed  and  calm  and  when  I  said  to 
him,  "I  hope  they  will  let  the  Petrel  get  down  to  her  position  off  Fort 
San  Antonio  before  the  rest  of  the  fleet  begins  to  close  in,"  he  an* 
swered,  "Yes,  I  hope  so,  too."  I  handed  him  the  telescope  and  pointed 
out  where  he  could  see  the  groups  of  soldiers  gathered  about  the 
guns.  He  examined  them  carefully,  and  handed  the  glass  back  to 
me,  but  said  nothing.    I  said  to  him : 

"I  bet  one  of  the  officers  last  night  a  dollar  that  we  would  not  be 
hit  to-day,  even  with  a  brick,  and  I  expect  to  win  the  bet." 

He  said  he  thought  I  would  win  the  bet,  and  added  that  the  Span- 
iards, if  they  chose,  could  sink  us  right  where  we  were  in  five  minutes, 
and  that  not  a  soul  on  board  would  last  five  minutes  longer ;  but  that 
he  felt  sure  himself  that,  if  the  Spaniards  had  wanted  to  do  that,  they 
would  have  done  it  before  now.  I  said  I  agreed  with  him  entirely, 
but  I  think  both  of  us  awaited  the  coming  minutes  with  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety. 

Soon  after,  a  signal  flew  out  from  the  flagship,  "Prepare  to  get 
underway." 

I  must  admit  that  I  felt  a  cold  feeling  inside,  when  I  saw  that  this 
signal  was  made  to  the  whole  fleet  and  not  to  us  alone,  but  I  said  to 
myself  that  perhaps  the  signal  would  be  modified  and  that  we  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  get  down  to  our  station  before  the  other  ships 
moved.  If  this  were  done,  I  thought  that  we  would  probably  not  be 
shot  at ;  but  I  thought  that  if  we  started  to  pass  in  front  of  all  those 
guns,  just  when  the  rest  of  the  fleet  started  towards  them  from  Cavite, 
our  going  would  look  like  part  of  a  hostile  demonstration  and  we 
should  be  treated  accordingly. 

Our  anchor  was  already  up ;  and  soon  as  the  signal  to  get  under- 
way was  hauled  down,  the  Captain  moved  the  engine  telegraph  to  full 
speed  ahead.  Somebody  said,  "Bradley,  you  are  going  to  lose  your 
bet."    I  said,  "No,  I  think  not,"  but  in  my  heart  I  thought  I  should. 

The  Petrel  began  to  forge  ahead  slowly.  The  Captain,  Hughes, 
and  I  were  on  the  bridge,  and  the  men  were  at  their  battle  stations 
behind  their  guns.  The  guns  were  loaded  and  the  gun  captains  were 
standing  behind  them  looking  over  the  gun  sights  towards  the  guns 
of  Manila.  Through  the  glass  I  could  see  a  round  hole  in  one  of  the 
big  guns,  showing  that  the  g^n  was  pointed  directly  at  us;  and  as 
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we  moved  along,  I  could  see  that  the  hole  remained  just  as  round  as 
at  first,  showing  that  the  Spaniards  were  keeping  the  gun  continually 
pointed  at  us.  We  seemed  to  go  extremely  slowly  past  all  those  guns, 
big  and  little,  especially  at  first ;  but  in  about  five  minutes  we  said  to 
ourselves  that  if  the  Spaniards  were  going  to  shoot  at  us,  they 
would  have  done  it  already ;  and  after  that,  we  seemed  to  go  faster. 

The  weather  had  been  miserable  all  the  morning.  It  now  began 
to  rain  slowly,  so  that  things  on  shore  and  on  the  water  looked  less 
clear;  but  we  could  see  our  fleet  gradually  approaching  the  point 
towards  which  we  were  heading,  a  point  near  Fort  San  Antonio, 
and  we  recognized  the  fact  that  events  were  coming  to  a  crisis. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  since  that  Captain  Sir  Edward  Chichester  now 
moved  the  Immortalite  between  the  American  and  the  German  fleets ; 
but  I  did  not  notice  it  myself. 

The  Petrel  took  up  a  position  southwest  of  Fort  San  Antonio, 
perhaps  twenty-five  hundred  yards  away ;  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 
The  Olympia  and  Raleigh  were  northwest  of  us  in  deeper  water,  while 
the  Boston,  Charleston  and  Baltimore  were  farther  out  in  the  bay. 
The  Concord  remained  at  her  position  off  the  northern  end  of  the  de* 
fenses  of  Manila.  The  Callao,  which  was  now  a  United  States  g?un- 
boat,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Tappan,  and  the  tug  Barcelo,  were 
in  shore  of  the  Petrel,  standing  by  to  support  the  left  flank  of  our 
troops,  when  they  should  advance  towards  the  north,  to  take  Fort  San 
Antonio.  The  monitor  Monterey,  with  her  twelve-inch  and  ten-inch 
guns,  and  her  heavy  armor,  took  up  her  position  directly  in  front  of 
the  walled  city,  and  we  looked  forward  with  interest  to  seeing  what 
would  happen,  when  her  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pound  shell  should 
begin  to  strike  the  fortifications. 

We  could  not  see  any  sign  of  the  American  soldiers  on  shore,  but 
we  had  heard  that  General  Greene  had  advanced  his  whole  force  to 
the  entrenchments  just  north  of  the  convent,  and  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  had  taken  possession  of  the  Filipino  entrenchments  in  front 
of  block-house  number  fourteen ;  so  that  the  American  forces  faced 
all  that  part  of  the  Spanish  forces  that  extended  from  Fort  San  An- 
tonio eastward  to  block-house  number  fourteen.  About  two  hun- 
dred yards  south  of  the  fort,  a  small  river  ran  between  the  Spanish 
and  the  American  lines.  It  had  been  supposed  to  be  unfordable ;  but 
Major  Bell  ascertained  that  it  was  fordable  by  the  simple  process  of 
fording  it  himself.  This  was  a  very  brave  thing  to  do,  and  a  very  sen- 
sible one ;  and  it  was,  I  think,  the  first  of  a  remarkable  series  of  brave 
and  sensible  things  which  he  did  in  the  Philippines,  and  which  made 
him  a  Brigadier. 

At  half-past  nine  the  Olympia  opened  fire.  The  Raleigh,  Baltimore 
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and  Petrel  followed  instantly.  The  critical  moment  had  come,  and  we 
of  the  Petrel  braced  ourselves  to  get  our  dose. 

The  little  ship  went  ahead  with  a  vim,  and  shook  all  over  with  the 
violence  of  her  exertions.  But  I  could  not  locate  her  very  satisfac- 
torily on  the  chart,  because  there  was  no  landmark  near,  except  the 
fort,  from  which  I  could  not  take  a  good  angle.  So  I  had  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  guessing  about  her  position,  and  therefore  a  good  deal  of 
guessing  about  the  range;  and  I  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  the 
Petrel  had  my  range  finder.  Still  we  banged  away  and  fired  a  great 
many  projectiles.  We  could  not  tell  where  they  went,  except  when 
we  saw  some  drop  into  the  water,  but  we  did  the  best  we  could,  and 
perhaps  some  of  them  hit  the  fort.  After  this  had  gone  on  about  ten 
minutes,  I  said  to  the  Captain: 

"Captain,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  this  whole  performance  was  a 

sham.     Don't  you  notice  how  slowly  the  Olympia  is  firing?    And  I 

don't  think  she  is  firing  her  eight-inch  at  all.    Besides  I  think  I  saw  a 

signal  from  Manila,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  Monterey  fire  at  all.'' 

"Yes,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  were  all  a  sham,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. 

During  the  battle  of  May  ist,  the  gun-fire  of  the  Petrel  had  gone 

like  clockwork ;  but  this  day  the  performance  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
We  found  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  keeping  our  position  and  in  get- 
ting our  guns  to  bear  well.  The  difference  between  the  two  occasions 
was  that  on  the  ist  of  May,  the  ships  had  been  kept  g^ing  through 
the  water  all  the  time,  at  enough  speed  to  give  the  captains  good 
control  of  them;  but  on  August  13th  they  hardly  had  steerage  way. 
This  did  not  make  quite  so  much  difference  to  the  ships  that  had  twin 
screws;  but  to  the  Petrel,  which  had  only  a  single  screw,  it  was 
very  exasperating. 

The  ships  had  banged  away  for  about  an  hour,  when  suddenly  we 
saw  almost  abreast  of  us  a  line  of  soldiers  jumping  apparently  out  of 
the  ground.  These  soldiers  deployed  down  to  the  beach  and  then 
began  to  advance  in  line  towards  the  north,  that  is  towards  Fort 
San  Antonio.    Immediately  the  flagship  signaled  to  the  fleet: 

"Cease  firing." 

The  line  of  soldiers  advanced  rapidly  and  we  could  hear  the 
American  field  artillery  somewhere  farther  in  shore.  Then  the  Span- 
iards began  to  reply  from  some  place  in  front  of  them.  We  could  not 
see  any  signs  of  the  Spaniards  of  even  the  sign  of  their  smoke,  because 
they  used  smokeless  powder.  The  only  thing  we  could  see  was  the 
long  line  of  our  soldiers  advancing  towards  the  river,  brown  hats, 
blue  bodies  and  brown  legs.  They  marched  directly  into  the  river 
without  hesitation,  their  supports  coming  up  behind,  and  quickly 
gained  the  opposite  shore. 
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All  this  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  firing  from  the  Spaniards, 
but  most  of  it  seemed  to  be  farther  in  shore  than  the  fort;  and  we 
said  to  ourselves  that  we  probably  had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  of  the 
fort.  Now  we  saw  a  small  detachment  of  American  troops  dash  for- 
ward, close  to  the  beach,  after  they  had  forded  the  river.  Then  they 
ran  along  that  side  of  Fort  San  Antonio  which  faced  the  beach,  turned 
to  their  right  and  disappeared.  In  a  minute,  we  saw  the  Spanish  flag 
come  down,  and  the  American  flag  go  up. 

We  could  not  see  much  of  what  happened  after  this ;  but  we  could 
tell  from  the  sound  of  the  musketry  and  artillery  that  the  Spaniards 
were  retreating  towards  the  north,  that  is  towards  the  walled  city, 
with  g^eat  rapidity. 

The  little  Callao  and  the  little  Barcelo  accompanied  the 
left  flank  of  our  soldiers,  as  they  advanced  towards  the  north,  and 
drove  the  Spaniards  back  from  the  water  front.  Judging  from  the  fir- 
ing in  their  vicinity,  they  had  all  they  could  do ;  and  we  found  after- 
wards that  this  was  the  case. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  we  saw  a  large  white  flag  on  one  of 
the  southern  bastions  of  the  walled  city.  The  Admiral  then  hoisted 
the  signal  to  Manila: 

"Do  you  surrender?" 

We  could  not  read  the  reply  made  from  the  city,  but  we  afterwards 
learned  that  the  Captain-General  asked  for  a  conference,  and  that 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Whittaker  and  Lieutenant  Brumby,  who  was  Ad- 
miral Dewey's  aid,  went  ashore  to  see  what  he  wanted,  Brumby  car- 
rying a  very  large  American  flag. 

Our  fleet  now  formed  in -front  of  the  city.  Some  time  later  the 
flagship  threw  out  a  signal  which  most  of  us  had  never  seen  before, 
and  which,  probably,  most  of  us  will  never  see  ag^in. 

"The  enemy  has  surrendered." 

The  Spanish  flag  was  still  flying  over  the  city;  and  it  was  not 
hauled  down  and  replaced  by  the  American  flag  until  five  o'clock  that 
afternoon.  We  found  out  afterwards  that  the  Spanish  authorities 
agreed  to  surrender,  when  Whittaker  and  Brumby  met  them,  but 
that  they  asked  that  some  United  States  troops  be  sent  up  the  Pasig 
River  and  landed  in  the  walled  city  before  the  Spanish  flag  was 
hauled  down,  to  preserve  order.  An  Oregon  regiment  was  sent  ashore 
about  four  o'clock,  and  stationed  about  the  city. 

At  five  o'clock,  Lieutenant  Brumby  hoisted  the  American  flag 
over  Manila,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Bradley  A.  Fiske, 
Lieut enant'Cotnmander,  U,  5.  N, 

(Navigator  of  the  Petrel  at  the  time.> 
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<ardially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  de- 
partment  items  of  either  fact  or  fancy^ 
^ave  or  gay^  instructive  or  only  entertain- 
ing; in  shorty  any  literary  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam lihely  to  interest  our  subscribers. 


"WOLFVILLE  DAYS." 

BY  ALFRED  HENRY  LEWIS. 
(Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes,  x9oa.) 

Is  it  inconsistent  for  a  clergyman 
to  offer  professional  consolation  to 
the  protagonist  at  a  Ismching  bee? 
We  submit  that  the  logic  of  Texas 
Thompson  is  simply  unanswerable. 

"Texas  has  been  tellin'  of  a  Mex- 
ican he  sees  lynched  at  Laredo,  and 
how  a  tender  gent  rings  in  some  ori- 
sons before  ever  they  swings  him 
off.  Texas  objects  to  them  prasr'rs 
an'  brands  'em  as  hypocrisies."  Says 
he: 

"'I  ain't  sayin'  a  word  about  them 
pray'rs  as  mere  supplications.  I'm 
yere  to  state  I  regyards  'em  as  ex- 
cellent, an'  thar's  gents  at  that  time 
present  who's  experts  in  sech  ap- 
peals and  who  knows  what  prayin' 
is,  who  allows  that  for  fervency,  bot- 
tom and  speed,  they  shorely  makes 
the  record  for  what  you  might  call 
offhand  pray'rs  in  Southern  Texas. 
Thar  ain't  a  preacher  short  of  Waco 
or  Dallas  could  have  turned  a 
smoother  trick.  But  what  I  com- 
plains of,  it's  inconsistent.'" 

"  *However  is  prayin'  that  a-way 
onconsistent,  I'd  shorely  like  to 
know?'  says  Dave  Tutt,  stockin'  in 
ag'in  Texas  plenty  scornful."  Texas 
Thompson  and  Dave  Tutt  were  ad- 


mittedly the  most  powerful  and 
most  persistent  debaters  in  Wolf- 
ville. 

"  'Why  this  a-way,*  says  Texas. 
'Yere's  a  gent  who  assembles  with 
his  peers  to  hang  a  Mexican.  As  a 
first  flash  out  of  the  box  he  puts  up 
a  strong  pray'r  talk  to  get  this 
criminal  by  the  heavenly  gate.  Now 
whatever  do  you  reckon  a  saint  who 
knows  his  business  is  going  to  say 
to  that?  Yere  stands  this  conceited 
Laredo  party  recommendin'  for  ad- 
mission on  high  a  Mexican  he's 
helpin'  to  lynch  as  not  good  enough 
for  Texas.'" 

The  old  cattleman,  who  narrates 
these  tales,  a  sort  of  loquacious  Can- 
by,  is  "rude,  storm-beat  and  of  a 
shaggy  roughness;"  his  language  is 
picturesque,  his  vocabulary  is  mar- 
velously  copious  for  one  whose  early 
education,  we  assume,  was  none  too 
liberal,  but  the  old  boy  is  a  thor- 
oughbred and  a  capital  spinner  of 
yarns.  In  short,  these  tales  of  a 
border  town  justify  their  appearance 
in  book  form,  and,  unlike  innumer- 
able volumes  of  short  stories,  "Wolf- 
ville  Days"  holds  its  own  with  the 
reader  from  cover  to  cover.  If  we 
may  be  pardoned  the  colloquialism, 
the  use  of  which  was  recently  sanc- 
tioned by  a  royal  Teutonic  author- 
ity, the  author  has  presented  to  his 
public  a  "bully"  book. 

Just  how  numerous  this  public 
may  be  is  altogether  another  ques- 
tion. Not  every  one,  of  course,  will 
care  to  make  acquaintance  of  rough 
and  ready  characters  in  a  border 
town;    of    Colonel    William    Greene 
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Sterett,  for  example,  editor  of  the 
WolfvUle  Coyote  and  grandson  of  a 
Kentucky  gentleman,  who  at  eighty 
still  possesses  ''particular  aptitoodes 
for  strong  drink, — the  one  lone  gent 
whereof  I  has  a  knowledge,  who  can 
give  a  three-ring  debauch  onder  one 
canvas  in  one  eveninV'  the  Colonel 
boasts. 

It  was  this  gay  youth  who  finally 
remarked,  when  religion  overtook 
him,  "It's  about  time  for  me  to  be- 
gin to  lay  up  a  treasure  above.  I'm 
goin'  on  eighty-one  an'  luck  can't 
last  forever." 

Doc  Peets  is  another  type,  "the 
finest  eddicated  sharp  in  Arizona," 
so  we  are  assured.  Peets,  by  the 
way,  once  rescued  the  alcoholic  Hug- 
gins,  "the  meanest  sport  an'  pro- 
foundest  drunkard  outside  of  the 
Texas  Panhandle,"  from  the  prox- 
imity of  a  murderous  jack  rabbit, 
some  crimson  rattlesnakes  and  blue- 
winged  bats,  and  declined  to  accept 
as  payment  in  full  for  his  skill  as  a 
physician  "a  quart  or  two  of  whiskey 
checks  on  the  Bird  Cage  bar,"  there- 
by indirectly  inducing  certain  local 
disturbances  in  the  town  and  a  three 
days'  conflict  of  a  peculiar  descrip- 
tion between  labor  and  capital. 

Of  amusing  bits  of  dialogue  we 
find  an  infinite  variety: — the  chroni- 
cle of  Bill  and  Jim  Rawlins,  for  in- 
stance, who  abode  in  Roanoke,  Vir- 
ginia, in  their  youth.  Forty  years 
after  Jim's  emigration  to  Western 
parts,  Bill,  having  meanwhile  waxed 
wealthy,  concludes  to  travel,  and  in- 
cidentally to  locate  his  brother,  of 
whom  nothing  has  been  heard  in  four 
decades.  The  brothers  meet  in  a 
low,  squatty  dugout  on  a  Nevada 
mountain  train,  the  home  of  the  em- 
igrant, and  Bill's  eye  is  shortly  ar- 
rested by  the  sight  of  a  frightful 
looking  female  who  is  getting  sup- 
per. The  color  of  a  saddle,  she  is 
so  ugly  the  flies  won't  light  on  her. 
Her  eyes  are  like  two  bullet  holes 
in  a  board. 


ti  i- 


'Jim,'  says  Bill,  sort  of  scared 
like,  'whoever  is  this  yere  lady  who's 
roamin'  the  scene?'  Jim  explains 
that  this  lady  is  his  wife.  'She's  got 
a  sister,'  he  continues,  'who's  as 
much  like  her  as  two  poker  chips. 
I'm  co'tin'  both  of  'em  mighty  near 
four  years  before  ever  I  can  make 
up  my  mind  whichever  of  'em  I 
needs.  They're  both  so  absolutely 
si m' lap  for  beauty,  an'  both  that 
aloorin'  to  the  heart,  I  simply  can't 
tell  how  to  set  my  stock  down.* " 

"  'Well,  Jim,'  says  Bill,  who's  been 
settin'  thar  shudderin'  through  them 
rapsodies;  'I  never  sees  this  sister 
of  your  wife,  Jim,  but  just  the  same» 
I'4  a  heap  sight  rather  have  her.* " 

Another  character,  Steve  Steven- 
son by  name,  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  pair  of  nines,  we  are  in- 
formed, and  betting  them  higher 
than  a  cat's  back.  Once  when  he 
tried  to  get  his  life  insured  down  in 
Austin,  he  was  rejected. 

"In  a  five-hand  game,  table  stakes, 
what  is  a  pair  of  aces  worth  before 
the  draw?"  is  one  of  the  questions 
the  company  asked. 

"Table  stakes?"  says  Steve;  "ev- 
ery chip  you've  got." 

"That  settles  it,"  says  the  com- 
pany, "we  don't  want  no  sech  risk. 
YoUr  won't  live  a  year." 

Wolfville  is  a  cosmopolitan  com- 
munity, also  a  wide-open  town,  as 
was  apparent  to  the  tenderfoot,  just 
descended  from  the  stage  at  4  A.  M. 
and  somewhat  surprised  "at  such 
activities  as  faro-bank  an'  high-ball, 
said  devices  bein'  in  full  career;  to 
say  nothin*  of  the  Dance  liall,  which 
'Temple  of  Mirth,*  as  Hamilton,  who 
is  the  proprietor  thereof,  names  it,  is 
whoopin'  it  up  across  the  street," 

"Which  it  is  some  late."  admits- 
the  barkeep.  as  he  softly  swabs  the 
counter,  after  serving  nose-paint  to 
the  inquisitive  new-comer,  "which  it 
is  some  late  for  night  before  la:, 
but  it's  jest  the  shank  of  the  evenin' 
for  to-night," — but,  after  all,  as  the 
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old  cattleman  says,  live  and  let  live, 
'^Manners  is  frequent  a  question  c.f 
where  you  be.  What's  manners  in 
St.  Looey  may  b^  bad  judgment  in 
Texas." 

The  charm  of  the  old  cattleman's 
yarns  lie  largely  in  the  telling,  and 
while  he  may  occasionally  fail  to 
point  a  moral,  he  never  loses  an  op- 
portunity to  adorn  his  tale.  With  a 
fluency  which  is  altogether  remark- 
able, he  makes  us  known  to  the  Hub 
of  his  universe,  an  exceedingly  small 
world,  it  is  true,  from  one  point  of 
view,  and  yet  a  world  that  embraces 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 


HELEN  H.  GARDENER  WED. 

WELL-KNOWN     WIUTER     BECX)MES     THE 
BRIDE    OF    AN    ARMY    OFFICER. 

Both  military  and  literary  circles 
are  interested  in  the  marriage  of 
Col.  Selden  Allen  Day  and  Helen  H. 
Gardener,  which  took  place  on  the 
9th  of  April. 

The  name  of  the  bride  is  familiar 
to  most  readers,  as  it  has  long  been 
known  as  that  of  a  strong  and  pow- 
erful writer,  whose  well-sharpened 
pen  has  probed  the  deepest  problems 
of  life  and  has  set  forth  remedies 
for  some  of  its  greatest  evils.  Her 
mind  early  turned  to  the  fallacies 
which  have  governed  the  world  un- 
der the  specious  garb  of  apparent 
veracity,  and  by  her  lectures,  essays, 
and  works  of  truth,  in  the  form  of 
fiction,  she  has  become  known 
throughout  the  reading  world  as  a 
fearless  champion  of  the  right,  un- 
daunted by  the  overwhelming 
strength  with  which  the  wrong  has 
been  intrenched  by  the  blunders  and 
the  crimes  of  the  ages.  She  is  a 
Virginian  by  birth,  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Griffith  Chen- 
oweth,  whose  life  is  graphically  de- 
pictecj  in  her  novel  of  "An  Unofficial 
Patriot,"  dramatized  by  James  A. 
Heme,  under  the  title  of  "Rev.  Grif- 
fith  Davenport."     She   claims    New 


York  as  her  home,  but  is  well  known 
in  Washington,  having  spent  the 
winter  at  the  Cumberland,  in  this 
city,  where  she  has  had  her  home 
with  Mrs.  Gen.  George  E.  Pickett, 
and  where  the  marriage  took  place. 
Col.  Day  is  one  of  the  brave  men, 
who,  in  youth,  learned  the  art  of  war 
in  the  early  '6o's  by  a  service  so  long 
continued  and  arduous  as  to  leave  few 
of  its  most  difficult  lessons  uncon- 
quered.  Entering  the  service  of  his 
country  as  a  volunteer  from  Ohio, 
he  served  through  the  war,  rapidly 
winning  promotion  by  gallantry  in 
the  field.  A  thread  of  romance  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  those 
early  days  Col.  Day  campaigned 
through  Virginia  with  the  father  of 
Helen  Gardener.  Since  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  his  work  in  the 
Artillery  Corps  has  secured  for  him 
the  warmest  commendation  and  high 
reputation.  He  is  also  well  known 
as  an  inventor  and  an  author.  In 
the  late  war  with  Spain  his  excellent 
service  led  to  his  promotion  as  col- 
onel. He  commanded  the  first  troops 
that  entered  Porto  Rico,  and  raised 
the  first  official  American  Rag  that 
floated  in  the  island.  He  retires  from 
active  service  next  summer. 


A    SAILOR    IN    CHURCH. 

A  SAILOR  from  the  receiving-ship 
Wabash  once  drifted  into  a  church  to 
hear,  as  he  expressed  it,  "the  sky-pilot 
spin  a  yarn."  He  hadn't  done  a  great 
deal  of  snoozing  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  that,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  asleep  and  dreaming. 
He  was  at  sea,  in  his  dreams  aloft. 
Presently  the  preacher  talked  louder. 
He  was  describing  the  end  of  the 
world.  "The  end  has  come,"  he  cried, 
striking  the  pulpit  with  his  fist.  The 
words  woke  up  the  sailor,  who  started 
up  and  shouted,  "Then  make  a  knot, 
you  d — d  lubber,  make  a  knot!"  Of 
course  the  parson,  under  the  circum- 
stances, excused  the  Jack  tar,  who 
lost  no  time  in  making  himself  scarce. 
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THEY  WHO  SLEEP! 

Blow  softly  the  bugle — 
They  need  not  who  sleep 

The  blast  of  loud  trumpets 
Soul-stirring  and  deep ; 

No  Dlaudits — ^no  paeans 
Can  e'er  greet  their  ears: 

They  need  not — who  sleep- 
Men's  praise  at  their  biers  I 

Blow  softly  the  bugle — 

And  muffle  the  drum; 
On  God's  breast  they're  dreaming 

Their  laurels  are  won ! 

— Christene  Wood  Bullwinkle. 


"REVUE   DU   CERCLE 

MILITAIRE." 

Director:  Lieut.-Col.  Procard. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article 
in  the  number  of  the  8th  of  February 
on  the  Crimean  war,  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Souvenirs  of  Marshal  Can- 
robert."  The  French  were  forced 
into  this  war,  and  it  is  so  much  a 
thing  of  the  past  now  that  little  sur- 
vives unless  we  except  "The  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade/'  that  splendid 
piece  of  poetry  and  about  the  last 
in  its  line  that  the  English  tongue  has 
produced.  Both  the  French  and  the 
English  armies  were  equally  badly 
served  by  the  home  government  and 
the  department  of  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  They  were  left  almost  with- 
out clothing  and  with  but  little  food. 
The  allies  died  in  numbers  from  ne- 
glect and  the  English  suffered  worse 
than  the  French,  but  the  latter  had  it 
hard  enough.  They  had  to  dig  up 
corpses  to  supply  themselves  with 
clothing  and  fall  back  upon  soup,  that 
great  resource  of  the  French  cook, 
to  keep  themselves  alive.  The  French 
General  Canrobert  was  devoted  to  his 
soldiers,  and  they  repaid  him  with  a 
wonderful  degree  of  light-hearted 
good  humor.  So  sensitive  was  he  to 
the  undeserved  rebukes  of  Emperor 
Napoleon  Third  that  he  exposed  him- 


self for  the  purpose  of  being  killed, 
and  would  have  succeeded  except  for 
the  devotion  of  some  of  his  officers 
who  held  him  b^k.  He  was  in  this 
sensitiveness  quite  a  contrast  to  his 
successor,  who  calmly  put  telegrams 
from  the  Emperor  in  his  pocket  till 
it  was  too  late  for  them  to  affect  his 
actions.  The  history  of  the  Crimean 
war  is  ancient  history  to  the  young 
men  of  the  present  generation,  and  it 
is  strange  to  find  the  same  neglect 
by  the  commissary  department,  the 
same  inefficiency  or  worse  continuing 
to  the  present  day  in  all  wars. 

Let  us  hope  that  Secretary  Root's 
proposed  legislation  may  improve  our 
service  and  protect  our  army  at  least 
in  a  measure  for  the  future.         R. 


SERGEANT  ROWE'S  WIFE. 

Protests  still  appear  against  the 
informal  application  of  the  endear- 
ing term  "Tommy  Atkins"  to  him 
whom  at  least  one  dedication  page 
calls  "Thomas  Atkins,  Esq."  Apro- 
pos, there  was  once  a  Sergeant 
Rowe,  who  was  employed  in  the 
Clothing  Department,  and  whose 
wife  was  offended  with  a  minor  offi- 
cial for  failing  to  address  him  as 
esquire.  She  wrote  an  angry  letter 
to  the  offender,  who  sent  it  to  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  with  a  grievance. 
Sir  Charles  thought  that  Rowe 
should  prefer  to  be  addressed  as  ser- 
geant rather  than  esquire.  **My 
opinion  is  that  he  who  wears  a  uni- 
form is  of  higher  rank  than  he  who 
makes  it;  all  soldiers  are  gentle- 
men." But  as  to  Mrs.  Rowe,  Sir 
Charles  could  give  the  complainant 
no  redress,  having,  he  said,  "no  pow- 
er to  make  ladies  apologize  for  be- 
ing saucy,  which  is  an  unfortunate 
habit  they  fall  into  at  times,  more 
especially  those  who  are  good  look- 
ing— which  I  suppose  Mrs.  Sergeant 
Rowe  happens  to  be."  So  every- 
body, especially  the  lady,  was  made 
happy. — London  Chronicle. 
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Addicks,  Walter  R.,  Lieutenant.     Boston  Gaslight  Co.,  24  West,  Boston,  Mass. 

Addison,  David  M.,  Asst.  Paymasier.  Appointed  in  regular  service;  address 
care  Navy  Dept. 

Adkins,  John  J.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     Southport,  N.  C. 

Ainsworth,  Frank  H.,  Ensign.    231  Granby  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Alderoft,  James,  War.  Mach.    Care  American  Line,  'New  York,  N.  Y. 

Aldrich,  William  S.,  P.  A.  Engr.    W.  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

AUderdice,  Winslow,  Lieutenant.     Warren,  Ohio. 

Allen,  Gardner  W..  P.  A.  Surgeon.    419  Boy|stoii  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Allen,  Walter  H.,  Naval  Cadet.    42  Mansfield  St,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Alward,  Thomas,  Asst.  Engr.     1518  Caroline  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anderson,  Add,  Asst.  Engr.    201 1  Woodstock  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Andefrson,  Frank  B.,  Lieutenant.    Care  Amer.  Ex.  Nat'l  Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Harold  W.,  Asst.  Ensrr.    25  Halstead  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Anderson,  John,  Asst.  Engr.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y.  \ 

Anderson,  Oscar.  Asst.  Engr.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Andresen,  Charles  G.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.     Headquarters  Marine  Corps. 

Andrews,  Charles  L.,  Ensign.     141  Franklin  Place,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Anzelius,  Hj aimer  K.,  Ensign.    2012  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Appleton,  Randolph  M.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.    Headquarters  Marine  Corps.  I 

Armstrong,  Frank  C,  Naval  Cadet.     Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Ash,  Howard  P.,  Asst.  Paymaster.     In  regular  service ;  address  care  Navy  Dept.  , 

Atkinson,   William  M.,   Lieutenant    Wilmington.   N. .  C. 

Auferman,  Walter  C.  W.,  Ensign.    490  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Averill,  Frederick  L.,  Asst.  Paymaster.     New  Haven,  Conn. 

Averill,  Henry  D.,  Asst  Surgeon.     Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Avery,  Frank  B.,  Lieut  (J.  G.)     97  E.  Georgia  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  j 

Badlam,  William  H.,  P.  A.  Engr.     15  Columbia  St,  Dorchester,  Mass.  I 

Baechtold,  Charles  A.,  Asst.  Engr.     Irvington,  Ky.  I 

Baird,  Robert  J.,  Ensign.    30  Revere  St.,  Bridgeport.  Conn.  t 

Baker,  Frederic  W.,  P.  A.  Engr.     Station  "D,"  Baltimore,  Md. 

Baker,  StepKen  D.,  Ensign.     1233  Chapel  St,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Baldwin,  Laurie  Blake,  Asst.  Surgeon.     103  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ball,  Bert  C.  P.  A.  Engr.     i  Myrtle  Ave.,  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

Ballaseyus.  Franz  A.,  Lieut.    (J.  G.)    Vermilion,  S.  D. 

Barger,  William  S.,  Asst  Engr.     1931   N.  23d  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Barnard,  John  H.,  Lieut  (J.  G.)     Sheffield.  Mass. 

Barney.  Charles  N.,  Asst.  Surgeon.    259  Beacon  St.  Boston.  Mass. 

Barr,  William  M.,  P.  A.  Engr.     P.  O.  Box  803,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Barrett,  Walter  W.,  Ensign.     Westfield,  N.  J. 

Barritt,  William  G.,  P.  A.  Paymaster.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barry,  Ralph  E.,  Lieutenant    2421  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bartlett,  Aubrey,  Ensign.    3720  Prytania  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Bartlett,  Lewis  W.,  Lieutenant.     1400  Peniston  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Baxter,  Don  A.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.    2035  H  St,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Beach,  Robert  J..  Lieutenant.     Pelham  Manor,  New  York. 

Beal,  Thaddeus  R.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     Greenwich,  Conn. 

Beale,  Joseph,  Lieutenant     Care  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Bearss,  Hiram  I.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.  Captain  in  regular  service;  address  Head- 
quarters Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Beckwith,  George  E.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Beers,  William  L.,  Lieutenant.    258  Prospect  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Belding,  William  S.,  Lieut  (J.  G.)     10  Hanover  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bell,  Roland  W..  Asst  Paymaster.     Smyrna,  Del. 

Bell,  William  H.,  Asst  Pa)rmaster.  University  Club,  Madison  Square,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Benet  Lawrence  V.,  Ensign.    21  Rue  Royal,  Paris,  France. 
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Bennett,  William  C,  P.  A.  Engr.    249^^  E.  Jersey  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Benson,  Bent  A.,  Mate.    Headquarters,  Naval  Militia,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Benyon,  James  W.,  War.  Mach.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Berkeley,  RandolQh  C,  2d  Lt.  of  Miarines.     Captain  in  regular  service;  address 

care  Headquarters  U.  S.  Marine  G)rps,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bermingham,  Chas.  L.,  Lieut    (J.   G.)     301   Fidelity  Bldg.,   Baltimore,   Md. 
Bernier,  Louis  L.,  P.  A.  Engr.    259  Sackett  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Berry,  David  M.,  Asst.  Engr.    Vallejo,  Cal. 

Bertolett,  John  R.,  Asst.  Engr.     13  S.   Portland  Ave.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Betts,  Henry  E.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     308  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Biddle,  Spencer  F.  B.,  Lieutenant.     1301  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bigelow,  Harry  M.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     7  Sherman  St.,  Portland,  Mc. 
Billings,  Cornelius  C,  Ensign.     Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bishop,  Charles  T.,  Asst.  Paymaster.     152  Reynolds  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  L 
Bishop,  Nathaniel  W.,  Lieut   (J.  G.)     Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
Black.  Henry,  War.  Mach.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Blackden^  Perry  D.,  P.  A.  Engr.    68  Chestnut  St,  Everett,  Mass. 
Blackwell,  Edward  M.,  Asst.  Surgeon.     In  reg.  service ;  address  care  Navy  Dept. 
Blankenship,  John  M.,  Ensi^.     117  S.  3d  St,  Richmond,  Va. 
Bhss,  William  C,  Ensign.     East  Providence.  R.  I. 
Bloodgood,  Freeman,  Ensign.    8  York  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bloss,  Gilbert,  Asst  Engr.    3308  14th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Blount,  Irving,  Lieut.    50  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Blount,  Samuel  M.,  Lieutenant    Washington,  N.  C. 

Bogan,  Frederick  M.,  Asst.  Surgeon.     In  reg.  service;  address  care  Navy  Dept. 
Bolles,   Courtland   K.,   Lieutenant     Wayne,    Pa.,   or    ("The   Gladstone"),    nth 

and  Pine  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bond,  Charles  O..  Ensign.    4233  Thomas  St.,  Frankford,  Pa. 
Bonn,  Joseph,  Lieutenant.     724  Equitable  Bldg..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Book,  Dwight  D.,  Ensij^n.     159  Washington  Park,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Bootes,  James  T.,   Lieut.    (J.   G.)     U.   S.   Marine  Corps    (ist  Lieut.).   Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 
Borden,  Charles  N.,  Ensign.    511  Rock  St.  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Borden.  Richard  P.,  Ensign.    511  Rock  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Borie.  Frank  J.,  Asst.  Surgeon.     New  Castle.  Del. 
Bostick,  John  W.,  Lieutenant.    326  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Bostick,  William  M..  Ensign.     12  Wragg  Square,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Bower,  James  M.,  Ensign.     (St  Paul).  Grand  Island.  Neb. 
Boyce,  Frederick  S.,  Lieutenant.    251  nth  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.     * 
Braddock,  Charles  S.,  Lieutenant.     Haddonfield.  N.  J. 
Bradman.  Frederic  L.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.     Captain  in  regular  service;  address 

care  .Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bradshaw,  John.  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     Care  American  Line.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Brady,  Thomas  F.,  Asst.  Engr.     1834  South  2d  St,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Bransford.  John  F.,  P.  A.  Surgeon.     Bon  Air,  Va. 
Breckinridge,  James  C.  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.    Captain  in  regular  service:  address 

care  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington.  D.   C. 
Breed,  George,    Lieut.  (J.  G.)     113  Maplewood  Ave..  Germantown,  Phila..  Pa. 
Brigham,  Charles  H.,    Lieut  (J.  G.)     23  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Brooks,  Jonathan,    Asst.  Paymaster.     In  reg.  service;  address  care  Navy  Dept. 
Brown,  Albert  D.,    Asst.   Engr.     131    E.  3d  St..  Chester  Pa. 
Brown,  Alexander,    Asst  Paymaster.     Torresdale.   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Brown.  James  S.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     23  Cole  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Brown,  John  H..    Ensign.     17 16  Fairmount  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Brown,    Philip   S.,    2d   Lt.   of   Marines.     Captain   in   regular  service;    address 

care  Headquarters  Marine  Corps.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Brown,  Rexwald,    2d  Lt.  of  Marines.     Washington,  D.  C. 
Browne,  Richard  P.,  Asst  Engr.    241  12th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Bruckner,  Rudolph  E.,  Asst.  Engr.     518  Hudson  St..  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Bryant,  Henry.  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     54  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Buchan,  John  R.,   Ensign.    322  W.  85th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Buck,  Guy  M.,    Lieutenant.     Foxcraft,  Me. 
Buffington,  George  R.  H.,   Lieutenant.    Co.  "F,"  6th  Div.,  M.  V.  M.,  Fall  River, 

Mass. 
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Buford,  Marcus  B.,    Lt.-Comdr.    67  Chauncey  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bull,  Goold  H.,    Chf.  Engr.    Rutledge  St.,  W.  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Bunce,  John  L.,    Asst.  Paymaster.     78  Elm  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Burke,  William  R.    Mate.     Press  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bum,  Eugene  L.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Burns,  John,    Ensign.    70  N.  Moore  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burnstine,  Albert.  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     11  Sibley  Sl,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Burr,  Chauncey  R.,  Asst.  Surg.    In  regular  service;  address  care  Navy  Dept. 

Burr,  Herman  M..  Asst.  Paymaster.    Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.,  or  Castine,  Mo. 

Burrough,  Lewis  F.,  Ensign.    332  Benefit  St..  Providence,  R.  L 

Butler,  Smedley  D.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.     Captain  in  regular  service;  address 

care  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Butz,  Peter,  Ensign.    936  Aline  St.,  New  Orleans.  La. 
Byrne,  James,  Ensign.     605  Bennington  St.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 
Caldwell,  William  H.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     Paris.  Tenn. 
Camp,  Walter  T.,  Ensign.    57  Exchange  St.,  Portland,  Maine. 
Campbell,  Colin,  P.  A.  Eng.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Campbell,  Georgcf  W.,  P.  A.  Eng.     1033  Orianna  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Campbell,  Hector  R.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Campbell,  James,  War.  Mach.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Carpenter,   Henry  W.,  2d   Lt   of  Marines.     Captain  in   regular   service;   care 

Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Carroll,  Royal  P.,  Lieutenant.     Clay  St.,  Newport,  R.  L 
Carry,  William  H.,  Ensign.    46  Everett  St.,  Newport,  R.  L 
Carstairs,  John,  Asst.  Engineer.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Carswell,  William  B.,  P.  A.  Engr.    Elsmere,  Del. 
Carter,  Ernest,  Asst.  Paymaster.     29  Wall  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Case,  Frank  B.,  Lieutenant.     Office  of  Judge  Advocate  General,  Navy  Dept., 

Washington,   D.  C. 
Cassidy,  Edward  R.,  Ensign.     The  Hilderbergs,  Alamont,  N.  Y. 
Cathcart,  Arthur  H.,  Asst.  Paymaster.     In  regular  service;  address  care  Navy 

Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cathcart,  William  L.,  Chief  Engineer.     Gwynedd,  Pa. 
Chambers,  Michael  A.,  P.  A.  Eng.     10  Daniel  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 
Chapman,  Cloyd  M.,  Asst.  Eng.    2  Edgemoor  Lane,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  Akron.  O. 
Chapman,  Mellville  D.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.    253  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chase,  Daniel,  Ensign.    Massachusetts  Naval  Militia,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  3  Parker 

Ave.,  Allston,  Mass. 
Church,  Albert  H.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.    Hotel  Cadillac,  Broadway  and  43d  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Qark,  Walter  K-,  Asst.  Eng.     348  Center  St..  Chicago,  111. 
Clarke,  Thomas  W.,  Asst.  Eng.    579  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
Clay,  George  G.,  Lieutenant.    160  S.  Union  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
CliflFord,  William  H..  Lieut.   (J.  G.)     113  Vaughn  St.,  Portland,  Maine. 
Coates',  George  M.,  Asst.  Surg.    2600  N.  Lawrence  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Coffin,  Rufus,  Asst.  Paymaster.      530  Exchange  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cohen.  Harry  R,,  Lieutenant.     Care  Farson  Mfg.  Co..  Chester,  Pa. 
Cohn,  William  O.,  Ensign.     70  Union  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Colby,  Arthur  H.,  P.  A.  Paymaster.    93  Maine  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Coleman.  William  B.,  Ensign.     Kinston.  N.  C. 
Collier,  Price,  Ensign.     Tuxedo  Park,  New  York. 
Collier,  William  A.,  Asst.  Paymaster.    2200  6th  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Collins,  Bertrand  R.  T.,  Ensign,     i  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Served  as  Watch  and  Dlvition  Officer  on'  tbe  U.  S.  S.  Scorpion  from  June  ad  to 

September  net,  1898,  and  was  commended  in  the  official  report  as  given  on  page  7x3 

of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  1898. 

Col  row,  Charles  J..  Ensign.     Norfolk,  Va. 

Colwell,  James  H.,  Lieutenant.     Metropolitan  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Connery,  Thomas  B.,  Asst.  Paymaster.    103  West  58th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Connor,  Arthur  B.,  Lieutenant.    142  Danforth  Ave,,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Cook,  Parker,  P.  A.  Paymaster.    2027  Eutaw  Place.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cooke,  Morris  L..  Asst.  Eng.     "^^00  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cooley,  Mortimer  E.,  Chief  Eng.    727  South  State  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Cooper,  Howell  C,  Asst.  Eng.    Oil  City,  Pa. 

Comwell,  Frank  S.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     738  New  Haven  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Cosgrove,  Philip  L.,  Jr.,  Mate.    Care  Naval  Station,  Key  West,  Fla. 
Cotsell,  George,  War.  Mach.      Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cottrell,  Jeremiah,  Ensign.     Baltimore,  Md. 

Cowan,  James,  Chief  Eng.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cowan,  Robert  H.,  Asst.  Paymaster.    Durham,  N.  C. 

Was  the  last  Commissioned  Officer  in  the  Pay  Department  (Volonteer)  to  be 
honorably  discharged. 

Colwell,  John  L.,  Ensign.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cox,  Erskine  H.,  Asst.  Eng.     South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Cox,  William,  Lieutenant.     Seal  Harbor,  Maine. 

Coxe,  William  G.,  P.  A.  Eng.    Care  McCammon  &  Hay  den,  Washington,  D.  C 

Coyle,  Peter  T.,  Ensign.    13 ii  North  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Craig,  Louis  B.,  Asst.  Eng.     1243  26th  St.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Craven,  McDonough,  Lieutenant.    Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Creecy,  Richard  B.,  Naval  Cadet    15 15  28th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Crist,  Fred  G.,  Asst.  Paymaster.     1053  14th  St.,  Oakland,  Ohio. 

Crockett,  Frank  P.,  Lieutenant.    267-a  Lewis  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Crossing,  Samuel  L.,  Ensign.    394  6th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Grossman,  Henry  S.,  Lieutenant.    2  Allendale  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Crozier,  Joseph  H.,  Ensign.    4067  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Cuming,  Rochester,  Ensign.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cuntz,  Herman  F.,  Ensign.    Care  Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Cuntz,  Johannes  H.,  Ensign.    325  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Gushing,  Henry  H.,  Ensign.     Care  "The  Dunscomb,"  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Cutts,  Richard  M.,  Ejisign.     Mare  Island,  Cal. 

Daigh,  Charles  A.,  P.  A.  Eng.    Denver  Club,  Denver,  Col.,  or  Hotel  Margaret, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dale,  George,  Carpenter.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Daniell,  Jere  R.,  Asst.  Eng.     Franklin,  N.  H. 
Darby,  Edward  A.,  Ensign.     174  Rutledge    Ave.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Dashiell,  Julius  M.,  Ensign.    3102  N  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
David,  William  G.,  Ensiirn.     The  Herald.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Davis,  Edwin  G.,  Asst.  Eng.    465  Broadway,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Davis,  Henry  C,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.     Captain  of  Marines  in  reg^ular  service; 

address  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Davis,  Norris  K.,  Asst.  Surgeon.     1800  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Day,  Arthur  H.,  Lieutenant.    206  York  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Day,  John  H.  A.,  Ensign.     First  Lt.  of  Marines;  address  Headquarters  Marine 

Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Decatur,  Stephen,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     5  Court  St.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
De  Lancy.   Charles  H.,   Asst.    Surg.     In  regular  service;   address  care  Navy 

Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Delaney,  Joseph  J.,  Mate.     Box  196,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Delano,  Frederick  H.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.     Captain  in  regular  service;  address 

care  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Denny,  Arthur  B.,  Lieutenant.     Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
De  Unger,  Albert,  Lieutenant.     415  Market  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Devlin,  Robert  E..  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.     Sergeant  of  Marines  in  regular  service; 

address  Headquarters  Marine  Corps.   Washington,  D.  C. 
Dexter.  James  K.,  Lieut.   (J.  G.)     Springfield,  Mass. 
Dick,  Robert  B.,  P.  A.  Eng.     2540  Ridge  Ave..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dickey,  William  E.,  Asst.  Eng.    340  West  s6th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dickson,  Erskine  H.,  Ensign.    901  Qinton  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dillaway,  James  H.,  Lieutenant.    81  Highland  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Dillon.  John  R.  M.,  Asst  Surg.    317  N.  Boyle  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dimock,  William  D.  W.,  Ensign.    Bristol,  R.  I. 
Dimon,  Theodore,  Asst.  Eng.    367  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Dixon;  Hiram,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dobbins,  William  E.,  Asst.  Eng.     116  Congress  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Dohrman,  Horatio  G.,  Ensign.    513  N.  Third  St.,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Donnell,  Harry  H.,  Ensign.     Bathe.  Me. 
Dugan,  Daniel  A.,  Ensign.    52  Wallace  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Dunbar,  George  H.,  Lieutenant.    Castine,  Me. 
Douw,  John  De  P.,  Ensign.    70  Maine  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 
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Dow,  John  C,  Lieutenant.    974  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Duane,  Alex.,  Lieutenant.    49  E.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Duncan,  William  B.,  Lieutenant.     26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dunlap,  Robert  H.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.     Captain  in  regular  service;  address 

care  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dunlap,  Thad  C,  Asst.  Eng.    651  Franklin  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dunn,  Henry  A.,  Asst.   Surg.     In  regular  service;  address  care  Navy  Dept., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dunn,  Williamson,  Ensign.     527  S.  Fremont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dutton,  Arthur  H.,  Lieut.   (J.  G.)     208  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dwyer,  John  F.,  Ensign.    970  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eaton,  Frederick  L.,  Ensign.    515  N.  Harrison  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Edes,  Richard  E.,  Asst.  Surg.    Cor.  Pond  and  Eliot  Sts.,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 

Edgar,  William  B.,  Ensign.     Fall  River,  Mass. 

Edson,  John  T.,  Ensign.     103  W.  91st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Advanced  elffht  numbers  in  rank  for  "eminent  and  consplcuoas  conduct  in 
battle  on  July  3d,  1898,  during  the  engagement  between  the  U.  S.  S.  Gloucester  and 
Spanish  tori>edo*boat  destroyers." 

Edthofer,  Frank  H.,  Ensign.    3555  N.  Second  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Edwards,  William  D.,  Asst.  Engr.     Southbridge,  Mass. 
Eisler,  Whitney  I.,  Ensign.     706  E.  Denny  Way,  Seattle.  Washington. 
Eiswald,  George  H.,  Lieut.   (J.  G.)     11  Carter  St.,  Providence,  R.  L 
Eliason,  Charles  W.,  Asst.  Paymaster.     In  regular  service;  address  care  Navy 

Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ellery,  Frank  K.,  Lieutenant.     27  Delaware  Place.  Chicago,  111. 
Elliott,  Albert  H.,  Mate.     1305  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Elliott,  William,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     Beaufort,  S.  C. 
Elliott,  William  H.,  Lieutenant.     New  Castle,  Ind. 
Elwell,  Charles  A.,  Mate.     141  Brodet  Ave.,  Beachmont,  Mass. 
Emmet,  William  L.  R.,  Lieutenant.    Care  Gen'l  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Emmons,  Horatio  N.,  Asst.  Surg.     1721  H  St.^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Emerson,  Isaac  E.,  Lieutenant.    311  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Epple,  Louis,  Asst.  Paymaster.     543  Beach  St..  Roslindale,  Boston,  Mass. 
Eshleman,  S.  St.  J.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     511  Canal  St,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Etting,  Emlen  P.,  Asst.  Paymaster.     1817  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Eustis,  George  P.,  Ensign.     Knickerbocker  Club,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Evans,  Charles,  Lieutenant.    2301  Clinton  Ave.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
Farns worth,  John,  Ensign.     50  B  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Faunt  Le  Roy,  Robert  P.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.    Captain  and  Asst.  Quartermaster 

in  reg.  service ;  address  care  Headqrs.  Marine  Corps,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Ferguson,  Donald.  Ensign.     1500  Henry  Clay  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Fesler,  James  W.,  Naval  Cadet.     Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Fielder,  Frank  S.,  Asst.  Surg.    33  W.  93d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Findlay,  David  G.,  War.  Mach.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fisher,  Lee  D.,  Asst.  Eng.     3954  Finney  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Fitch,  Claud  E.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     7  Union  Ave.,  South  Framingham.  Mass. 
Fithian,  Charles  B..  Lieut.   (J.  G.)     "B"  and  West  Sts.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Fitzgerald,  Plant,  Ensign.     Port  Tampa,  Fla. 
Flinn,  James  M.,  Ensign.    Pensacola,  Fla. 
Flood,  Samuel  D.,  Ensign.  5320  Jefferson  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 
Forbes,  Henry  H.,  P.  A.  Surg.    24  W.  25th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ford,  F.  Codman,  Ensign.    304  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans.  La. 
Ford,  William  G.,  Lieutenant.    Stockbridge.  Mass.,  or  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
Fordham,  Charles  B.,  Asst.  Eng.    404  Smith  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Forshew,  Robert  P.,  Lieutenant.    517  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Franklin,  William  B.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     i  Hanover  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
French,  William  F.,  Asst.  Paymaster.     Haverhill.  Mass. 

Freeman,  George  F.,  Asst.  Surg.    In  regular  service;  address  care  Navy  Dept 
Fry,  Alfred  B.,  P.  A.  Engr.    Eggemog^in,  Me. 

Frothingham,  Louis  M.,  2d  Lt.  of  Mannes.    114  Ames  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Fuller,  Horace  F.,  Ensign.    Dedham,  Mass. 

Fulper,  William  H.,  P.  A.  Paymaster.    314  Hamilton  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Furlong,  Walter  A.,  Asst  Engr.    Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Galletly,  Allan,  Carpenter.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Gardiner,  George  N.,  Lieutenant,  14  Crapo  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Garrett,  Thomas  J.,  Mate,    Linden,  Md. 

Gartley,  Alonzo,  Lieutenant    1207  Boyer  St.,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gaylord,  Frank  B.,  Ensign.     739  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Geer,  Edwin,  Lieutenant.     1614  Bolton  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gerry,  Martin  H.,  Asst.  Engr.    3333  Cedar  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Getliffe,  Fred  C,  P.  A.  Engr.    313  Eddy  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gibbon,  Ernest  H.,  Ensign,     i  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gibbs,  John  B.,  Asst.  Surg.    60  W.  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gibbs,  Lucius  T.,  Asst.  Engr.    Calumet  Club,  267  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gibbs,  Seth  D.,  Ensign.    714  Habersham  St..  Savannah.  Ga. 

Gignilliat,  Thomas  H.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     1359  Yale  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gilbert,  Joseph  L.,  Chief  Engr.  14th  Ave.,  between  70th  and  71st  Sts., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gilman,  William  M.,  P.  A.  Engr.     Hingham.  Mass. 

Gilmore,  John  W.,  Asst.  Engr.    104  W.  76th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gilson,  Robert  M.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.  Captain  in  regular  service;  address 
care  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Glover,  William  F.,  Ensign.    Camden,  Me. 

Goldingay,  Thomas.  Ensign.    88  Mt.  Prospect  Ave.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Goodman,  William,  Asst.  Engr.    8  Ortiz  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Goodrich,  William  M.,  Ensign.    1813  N.  Pulaski  St..  Baltimore.  Md. 

Goodridge.  Daniel  M.,  Lieutenant.     227  Sherman  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gordon,  William  A„  Asst.  Engr.     1025  N.  Fifth  St..  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Gorgas,  John  A.,  Lieut.   (J.  G.)     402  Horace  Ave.,  Palmyra.  N.  J. 

Graf,  Albert  F.,  Asst.  Surg.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Grant,  Charles  H.,  Lieutenant.    2236  Southern  Boulevard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gray,  Harry,  P.  A.  Engr.    254-6  Spear  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gray,  James.  Lieutenant.     Evansville.  Ind. 

Green,  Carl  M.,  P.  A.  Engr.     Revenue  Cutter  Service,  Treasury  Dept. 

Greene,  Samuel  D.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     7  Union  Square.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Gridley,  John  P.  V..  Naval  Cadet.  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  2d  Lt..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Griffith,  Stuart  W..  Ensign.     128  E.  16th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Grillo,  Oscar,  Ensign.    716  Louis  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Grinnell,  Harry  W.,  Lieutenant.     St.  Botolph  Club.  Boston,  Mass. 

Gulick,  Louis  M.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.  Captain  in  regular  service;  address 
care  Headquarters  Marine  Corps.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunn,  William  E.,  Lieutenant.    2325  McAllister  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gunning.  William  H..  Ensign.     308  W.  119th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Guttin,  Henry,  Asst.  Engr.    in  W.  25th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y, 

Hall,  Andrew  F.,  Boatswain.    21  Auburn  St.,  Charlestown.  Mass. 

JIall,  Charles  H.,  Ensign.     62  Clark  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  Eugene  F.,  Asst,  Paymaster.  In  regular  ser\'ice;  care  Navy  Dept, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hall,  Frank  C,  Ensien.    yy^  Preston  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hall,  Marshall  W.,  Ensign.     137  Broadway.  Newport.  R.  I. 

Hall,  Robert  E.,  P.  A.  Engr.    211  Center  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Halsey,  William  S..  P.  A.  Surg.    61. s  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Hamlen.  Ewing  W.,  Ensign.    23  Court  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Hammond,  Samuel,  Ensign.     Somerset  Club,  42  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Hancock,  Frank  B.,  Asst.  Surg.     Overbrook.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hanley,  James  E.,  Asst.  Eng.     211   St.  James  Place,  Brookl)m,  N,  Y. 

Harmon,  Eugene  M.,  Lieutenant.    27  Pine  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harrell,  John  R.,  Ensign.     2407  St.  Charles  Av.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Harris.  Ira.  Lieut.-Comdr.     Bogata,  N.  J. 

Harrison,  Henry  F.,  Lieutenant.    224  E.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hart,  Benjamin  F.,  Jr.,  P.  A.  Engr.    940  Bloomfield  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Harwood,  Franklin  B..  Ensign.    Marion,  Mass. 

Hatch,  Charles  S.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.  Captain  in  regular  service;  care  Head- 
quarters Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Haverfield,  H.  D.,  War.  Mach.    Care  American  Line.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hawthorne.  Wyman  G..  Asst  Engr.    Richmond,  Va. 

Hayden,  Reynolds,  Naval  Cadet.    1601  S  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Hayden,  Timothy.  War.  Mach.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Haynsworth,  John  H..  Mate.    Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Hazcltine,  Charles  W.,  Lieutenant.     University  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hazeltine,  George,  Lieutenant.    Hotel  Continental,  Paris,  France. 

Heath,  William  R.,  Asst.  Pajrmaster.     Norfolk,  Va. 

Heger,  Anton,  Asst.  Surg.    Care  Dr.  A.  Heger,  1901  I  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Heins,  George  M.,  Ensign.    2001  N.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  P\a. 

Heiskell,  Sidney  O.,  P.  A.  Surg.     17  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Henderson,  Yandell,  Ensign.    New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hendrie,  Strathcarn,  Ensign.     217  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Henricks,  Edward  W.,  Lieutenant.     Pullman,  111. 

Henriques,  Arthur  J.,  Ensign.     10  Buena  Vista  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Heppner,  Albert  H.,  Asst.  Surgeon.    426  Produce  Exchange,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Herbert,  Hilary  A.,  Jr.,  Naval  Cadet.  2d  Lt.  Marine  Corps,  Headquarters 
Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Herndon,  Preston,  Lieutenant.     1215  Seventh  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Hewett,  Harold  H..  Ensign.     Alton,  111. 

Hewson,  Michael  J.,  E^nsign.     i  Cross  St.,  Beachmont,  Mass. 

High,  Warren  E.  G.,  Asst.  Surg.  In  regular  service;  address  care  Navy  Dept, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hill,  Charles  S.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.  Captain  in  regular  service;  care  Head- 
quarters Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hill,  Frederick  P.,  Ensign.     160  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hinckley,  Samuel  P.,  Asst.  Eng.     Portland,  Me. 

Hine,  Oliver  C  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.    460  Louisiana  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hinsley,  Howard  E..  P.  A.  Paymaster.     Pier  14,  North  River,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hite,  John  M.,  Asst.  Engr.    415  W.  Mulberry  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hofstrand,  Oskar.  War.  Mach.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Holloway,  Edward  O.,  Ensign.    Camden.  N.  J. 

Holmes,  Samuel  P.,  Ensign.    Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Holsinger,  Gerald  L.,  Ensimi.    Rosedale,  Kan. 

Hooker,  Richard  C,  Lieutenant,  ist  Lt.  U.  S.  Marine  Corps;  care  Headquarters 
Marine  Corps.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Hoopes,  Edward  T.,  Ensijjrn,  Columbia,  Pa. 

Hopkins,  Warren  M.,  Lieutenant.    Deceased. 

Houghton,  Austin  D.,  Asst.  Engr.    4  Weyman  Ave.,  South  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Housel,  Louis  V..  Lieutenant.     182  Washington  Park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Houston,  Albert,  Ensign.     1834  Linden  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Howard,  Thomas  C.  B.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     Cambridge,  Md. 

Howatt,  Joseph  H.,  Asst.  Eng.    259  Franklin  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Howe,  Charles  M.,  Asst.  Engr.     Evanston,  111. 

Howell.  Robert  B.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     1307  Capitol  Ave.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hubbard,  Nathaniel  M.,  Jr.,  Lieutenant.    Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Hughes,  Samuel,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     1625  Summer.  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hull,  Robert  C,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     1020  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hulse.  John  I.,  Asst.  Paymaster.    319  Bermuda  St.,  Algiers,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Hunicke,  Felix  H.,  Lieutenant.     St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Hunt,  Francis  W.,  Lieutenant.     Moline,  111. 

Hunter,  John,  Chief  Engr.     Care  American  Line,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Hurlbut,  Samuel  R.,  Ensign.    349  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hutchinson,  Robert  E.  L.,  Lieutenant.    481  Edgewood  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hutson,  T.  Ogle.  Asst.  Surg.     Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Iglehart,  Edmund  B.,  Asst.  Paymaster,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Igoc,  James  J.,  Lieutenant.    9  New  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Insley,  Hugh  R.,  Asst.  Paymaster.    In  regular  service ;  address  care  Navy  Dept. 

Irvine,  Edward  T.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Irving,  Washington,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Jackson,  Albert  R..  Asst.  Engr.     Box  542,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Jacobs,  Benjamin  F.,  Ensign.    264  Mountain  Ave.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Jameson,  John  A.,  Asst.  Paymaster.    43  Borden  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

Jefferson,  James  S.,  Asst.  Engr.    752  S.  23d  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jeffrey,  Archibald,  War.  Mach.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jenkins,  David  J.,  Asst.  Engr.     Steelton,  Pa. 
enkins,  Micah,  Mate.      Beaufort,  S.  C. 
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Jenkins,  Stephen  L.,  Lieutenant.    467  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jenkins,  Thomas  L.,  Ensign.    Asheville,  N.  C. 

Jennings,  Edward  M.,  Asst.  Engr.    172  Pleasant  St.,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Harold  A.,  Asst.  Surg.    Brookfield,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Engr.    Longdale.  Va. 

Johnson,  Lorenzo    B.  T.,  Naval  Cadet.     1728  K  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ohnson,  William  H.,  Asst.  Engr.    229  2d  St.,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jonas,  Edwin  A.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines,    ist  Lieut  in  regular  service;  address  care 
Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jones,  Gardiner  I.,  Lieutenant.    29  Putnam  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Jones,  William  C,  Asst.  Pasrmaster.     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Josephthal,  Louis  M.,  Asst.  Paymaster.    64  Leonard  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Joyce,  William,  P.  A.  Engr.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kammerer,  George  E.,  Mate.    Room  23,  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kane,  Samuel  N.,  Lieutenant.    Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kastf,  Spencer  M.,  Ensign.    440  30th  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kasson,  Mahlon  O.,  P.  A.  Engr.     Room  1603  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keeling,  Willoughby  H.,  Mate.    917  Temple  Court  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kemble,  Arthur  N.,  Ensign.    942  Bloomfield  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Kenower,  San  ford  K.,  Asst.  Engr.    93  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Kent,  George  E.,  Lieutenant.    49  W.  57th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Kessler,  Walter,  Asst.  Engr.     15  Ingalls  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Keyes,  William  S.  P.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kiehl,  C.  I.,  Ensign.    449  Bellville  St.,  Ncfw  Orleans,  La. 

Kimball,  Granville,  P.  A.  Engr.    449  E.  41st  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

King,  Hugh  E.,  Ensign.    Quincy,  111. 

King,  James  S.,  P.  A.  Surg.    New  York  Naval  Militia.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kinne,  Frank  A.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.     Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

King,  William  N.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     67  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kinsey,  Thomas,  P.  A.  Paymaster.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kolb,  George  A.,  Asst.  Engr.    321  E.  35th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kreider,  Marion  E.,  Ensign.    Quincy,  111. 

Kretz,  C.  H.,  Asst.  Engr.    Baton  Rouge,  La. 

La  Bach,  Paul  M.,  Ensign.    4222  Cherry  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Lamberton,  Benjamin  P.,  Naval  Cadet.     1319  N  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lang,  James,  War.  Mach.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lauriat,  George  R.,  Ensign.    46  Washington  St.,  Medford,  Mass. 

Lavender,  Albert  W.,  Asst.  Paymaster.    Yankton,  S.  D. 

Lawrence,  Albert,  P.  A.  Engr.    11  North  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lawrence,  John,  Ensign.    Groton,  Mass. 

Lawton,  Charles  E.,  Ensign.    7  Whittfield  Court,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Lea,  Peter  L.,  Mate.     Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Leary,  John  J.,  Ensign.    208  Mill  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Le  Conte,  Robert  G.,  Asst.  Surg.     1625  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Lee,  Harry,  2d  Lt  of  Marines.    Captain  in  regular  service;  address  care  Head- 
quarters Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Leech,  John,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     154  loth  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Lemly,  William  B.,  2d  Lt.  of    Marines.      Capt    and    Asst.    Quartermaster    in 
regular  service ;  address  care  Headqrs.  Marine  Corps.  Washington,  D.  C, 

Leonard,  Henry,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.     Captain  in  regular  service;  address  care 
Headquarters  Marine  Corns,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Leps,  Henry  M.,  Asst.  Engr.    Morgantown.  W.  Va. 

Levay,  William  H.,  Chief  Engr.    1427  Minford  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lind,  Erik,  Ensign.    329  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Littlefield,  Charles  E.,  Lieutenant.    Box  145,  Winterport,  Me. 

Lodge,  George,  Ensign.    Nahant,  Mass. 

Logan,  Robert,  War.  Mach. 

Lombard,  Benjamin  M.,  Ensign.    245^  Washington,  St,  Portland.  Ore. 

Lombard,  John  E.,  Lieutenant     Care  Hy hernia  Savings  Bank,  Portland,  Ore. 

Long,  Charles  F.,  Ensign.     149  Monitor  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Lothrop,  A.  D.,  Jr.,  Lieut.   (J.  G.)     Barnstable,  Mass. 

Lothrop,  C.  E.,  Lieutenant     17  Newberry  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Low,  Robeson  L.,  Ensign.     320  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Luce,  George  I.,  Lieut    (J.  G.)     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Lyle,  Victor  H.,  Ensign.     Care  War  Department,  Washington,  D.   C 

Lyman,  E.  V.,  Lieut.  (J-  G.)     Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

MacEvitt,  John  C,  P.  A.  Surg.     Care  New  York  Naval  Militia,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Macfarlane,  James,  Lieutenant.     61  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mackay,  William  H.,  Asst.  Engr.    Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Macknight  Thomas  M.,  Lieut.   (J.  G.)     314  River  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

MacLaughlin,  John,  P.  A.  Engr.    200  East  ii6th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MacPherson,  Hugh,  Ensign.     1627  Ellsworth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mac  Vicar,  John  L.,  P.  A.  Engr.  66  Kirk  St.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  or  5167  Heston 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Macy.  Nelson,  Asst.  Engr.    67  West  71st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Madge,  Thomas  L,  Lieutenant.     11  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mallory,  Dwight  R,  Ensign.    Parks  Heights  Ave.,  Sta.  E,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Maloney,  Francis  R.,  Asst.  Pasmiaster.    Key  West,  Fla. 

Manier,  John  T.,  Ensign.    24  E.  Forsyth  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Marie,  Louis  E..  Ensign.    Hotel  Chamberlain,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

Marcour,  Raphael  O.,  Asst.  Surg.    In  reg.  service ;  care  Navy  Dept.,  Washington. 

Marix,  Arthur  D.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.  Captain  in  regular  service;  care  Head- 
quarters Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Martens,  K.  F.,  Ensign.     Inman  Place,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Martin,  John,  Ensign.    436  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Martin,  Thomas  S.,  Ensign.     Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Mason,  William  H.,  Asst.  Eng.     Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Massey,  Georgcf  B.,  Asst.  Engr.    52  Massey  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Masury,  John  M..  Lieutenant.     New  York  Athletic  Qub,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mather,  George  H.,  Ensign.     Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Matthews,  Arthur  J.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.  Captain  in  regular  service;  care 
Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mayer,  William  G.,  Lieut.   (J.  G.)     Watervillc,  N,  Y. 

McAlister,  Charles  A.,  P.  A.  Eng.     City  Island,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McGanahan.  Rice  K..  Asst  Surg.  In  regular  service;  care  Navy  Dept., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

McColl,  Gavin,  P.  A.  Engr.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McConnell,  Ellicott,  Asst.  Engr.     126  Pierrepont  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

McConnell,  Richard  G.,  Ensign.     Beaver,  Pa. 

McCreary,  Wirt.  Ensign,  ist  Lt  Marine  Corps;  care  Headquarters  Marine 
Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 

McDonall,  James  H.,  Ensign.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McDoug^l,  Douglass  C,  Ensign.     Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

McGill,  John  F.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.  Captain  in  regular  service;  care  Head- 
quarters Marine  Corps,  Washington.  D.  C. 

McGill,  Peter,  P.  A.  Surg.      Lambertville,  N.  J. 

McGinn,  Michael.  Asst  Engr.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  V. 

McGowan,  John  P.,  P.  A.  Surg.    20  East  29th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mcllhenney,  Harry  H.,  Lieutenant.     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Mclntyre,  John,  Lieut.    (J.  G.)   452  Henry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

McKay,  William  E.,  Lieutenant.    10  Pearl  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

McKernan,  John.  P.  A.  Engr.     1134  Jackson  St.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

McKim,  Smith  H.,  Asst.  Surg,     iioi  N.  Calvert  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 

McKinley,  Charles  S.,  Ensign.     Charleston,  S.  C. 

McKoy,  Robert  H.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)    510  S.  Third  St,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

McMahon,  Frank  P.,  Asst.  Paymaster.     172  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

McMahon,  Patrick  J.,  P.  A.  Engr.    Tangipahoa,  La. 

McManus,  Augustine  B.,  Ensign.     33  Gloucester  St.,  Annapolis.  Md. 

McMillan,  John  T.,  Lieut  (J.  G.)  Care  Branch  Hydrographic  Office,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Mears,  William  H.,  P.  A.  Engr.     Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

Mehlman,  August,  Asst  Engr.     Kawkawlin,  Mich. 

Merrill,  Alexander  R.,  Lieutenant.     Coast  Signal  Service,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Merritt,  Silas  V.,  Asst.  Surg.     297  Osborn  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Messenger,  William  H.,  Asst.  Engr.    270  Willis  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mickley,  Albert  J.,  P.  A.  Engr.  Care  Dept.  Docks  and  Ferries,  Foot  57th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Middlebrook,  Louis  F.,  Ensign.     147  Ashley  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Middleton,  George  I.,  Ensign.    26  LamboU  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Middleton,  Harry  £.,  Asst  Eng^r.     1409  30tfa  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Miles,  John  T.,  War.  Mach.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mi  lien,  William  T.,  Asst.  Engr.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Hugh  L.,  Ensign.     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Jacob  W.,  Lieut-Comdr.     113  East  30th  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  John  V.,  Asst.  Engr.     Akron,  Ohio. 

Miller,  Louis  G.,  Naval  Cadet.    96  S.  Grant  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Miller,  Warren  H.,  Asst  Engr.     156  N.  7th  St.,  Newark;  N.  J. 

Mims,  Lewis,  Lieut  .(J.  G.)     221  Valette  St,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miner,  Randolph  H.,  Lieutenant.     Wilcox  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mitcheson,  Joseph  M.,  Lieutenant    513  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mittendorff,  John  H.,  P.  A.  Engr.    716  Dolphin  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Moffatt,  Robert  T.,  Ensign.     85  Newberry  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Monroe,  Moses  D.,  Ensign.     89  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Montgomery,  Greenville  D.,  Naval  Cadet.    605  3d  St.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Moran,  David  P.,  P.  A.  Engr.    7  Springhill  Terrace,  Somerville,  Boston,  Mass. 

Morehead,  Roy  A.,  Ensign.     121 1  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Morgan,  Addison  E.,  Ensign.     145 1  6th  St,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Morrall,  Norman  G.,  Lieut     Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Morris,  Charles,  Asst  Paymaster.    Fort  Schuyler,  New  York  Harbor.  N.  Y. 

Morris,  John  P.,  Asst  Engr.    23  N.  4th  St,  Steel  ton.  Pa. 

Morrison,  Herbert  H.,  Asst.  Engr.     11  West  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Morrison,  William  G.,  Mate.    2601  Howard  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Morse,  Thomas  M.,  Lieutenant.     Southport,  N.  C. 

Mosby,  Beverly  C,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.     Spokane,  Washington. 

Muckle,  John  S.,  Lieutenant.     1722  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Murdoch,  Davies,  Lieutenant    21  West  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Murray,  John  M.,  Mate.    Beauiort,  S.  C. 

Myddleton,  Harry  S.,  Ensigrn.     141  Park  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Neel,  Percy  L.,  Asst.  Engr.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Neilson,  Frederick  C,  Asst.  Engr.     1415  W.  Pa.  Station,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Neilson,  Thomas  P..  P.  A.  Engr.    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newberry,  Truman  H..  Lieutenant.    21  Newberry  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Newman,  Charles  M.,  Ensign.     536  E.  22d  St,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Niles,  Marston,  Lieutenant     1414  15th  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Niven,  Mauchlin,  2d  Lt  of  Marines.     702  20th  St,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Norman,  George  H.,  Jr.,  Lieutenant.    66  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Norman,  Guy,  Ensign.    66  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Norman,  Hugh  K,  Lieut  (J.  G.)     Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Norman,  Reginald,  Ensign.     Newport,  R.  I. 

N orris,  George  E.,  P.  A.  Paymaster.    Wenham,  Mass. 

Norton,  John  C,  Lieutenant    57  Bellevue  St,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

Nostrand,  Warner  H.,  Lieutenant.    Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

O'Brien,  John,  Mate.     Beaufort,  S.  C. 

O'Dell,   Henry   E.,    Asst    Surg.     Transferred   to   regular   service;   care   Navy 

Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
O'Dell.  Thomas  G.,  Asst  Surg.     Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
O'Leary,  Charles  R.,  Asst.  Paymaster.     3920  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
O'Malley,  William  A.,  Ensign.    2217  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
O'Neil,  Richard  F.,  P.  A.  Surg.     416  Marlborough  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
Orlopp,  Max  A.,  Lieut.   (J.  G.)     701  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
O'Rourke,  William  P.,  Ensign.     45  Burnett  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Osbom,  Ralph,  Lieut   (J.  G.)     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ostrander,  Arthur  D.,  P.  A.  Engr.     Box  159,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
Pardington.  Arthur  R.,  Asst.  Paymaster.    81  Willoughby  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Parker,  William  H.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.     Captain  in  regular  service;  address 

care  Headquarters  Marine  Corps.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Parkers,  Charles  H.,  Lieut.-  (J.  G.)     i  Hawes  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Parker,  De  Los  L.,  P.  A.  Surg.    912  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Parker,  Felton,  Lieutenant.     Care  Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Parker,  Frederick.  Ensign.     125  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Parker,  James  P.     Lieutenant,     i  Hawes  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Parker,  Walter  R.,  Ensign.    912  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Parsons,  Arthur  C,  Lieutenant.    714  Bank  St.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
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Pat j  ens,  John  A.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     Mt  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

Pate,  McCall,  Asst.  Engr.    7  Grigsby  Place,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Paterson,  William,  P.  A.  Engr.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pattson,  John  A.,  Lieutenant.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Paul,  Robert  S.,  Chf.  Engr.     205  Snediker  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Paul,  William  M.,  Lieutenant.     Auxiliary  Naval  Force,  U.   S.   S.   Minnesota, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Payne,  Frank  B.,  Asst.    Pa3rmaster.     40  Huntington  St.,  Hartford,   Conn.,  or 

453  M  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Payne,  James  H.,  Asst.  Surg.    344  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Pearce,  Alfred  D.,  Ensign.    204  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Peckham,  Charles  F.,  P.  A.  Surg.     176  Benefit  St,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Perkins,  George  W.,  P.  A.  Engr.    297  Kosciusko  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Perkins,  Lyman  B.,  P.  A.  Engr.    27  Lewis  St.,  Hartford,  Cotin. 
Perkins,  William  H.,  P.  A.  Engr.     18  Mahl  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Perks,  Edward,  Lieut  (J.  G.)     1925  Park  St,  Alameda,  Cal. 
Peters,  Edward  M.,  Lieutenant.    47  Cedar  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Peterson,  John,  Mate.      Care  Light  House  Office,  Key  West,  Fla. 
Peugne(,  Maurice  B.,  Ensign.    27  Everett  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Phelps,  John  J.,  Ensign.     Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Philp,  John,  Chief  Engr.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pierce,  Norval  H.,  P.  A.  Surg.    31  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Pinckney,  Robert  H.,  Lieutenant     Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C. 
Plummer,  Edward  C,  Asst.  Paymaster.    97  Summer  St.,  Bath,  Me. 
Poessel,  Lewis,  Asst  Paymaster.     Naval  Station,  Key  West,  Fla. 
Porter,   David   D.,   2d   Lt.   of   Marines.     Captain   in   regular   service;    address 

care  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Porter,  Herbert  G.,  Arlington  St,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Porter,  James  O.,  Lieutenant.     491^  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Porter,  John  H.,  Lieutenant.     Moline,  111. 

Porter,  William  B.,  Lieut  (J.  G.)     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Potter,  James  B.,  Lieutenant.     143  Broad  St.,  Brighton,  N.  J. 
Potter,  John  H..  Ensign.    Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 

Powell,  Henry  T.,  Asst.  Engr.     1139  E.  Fayette  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Powell,  William  G.,  Ensign.     Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Preston,  Vernon  F.,  War  Mach.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pugsley,  Henry  S.,  P.  A.  Engr.    848  Hancock  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Pullen,  Fred  H.,  Lieut  (J.  G.)    Deceased. 
Purdy,  Warren  F.,  Ensign.    481 1  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Purple,  J.  L.,  Acting  Carpenter.    99  Franklin  St,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Putts,  William  E.,  Ensign.     1501  Edmondson  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Quick,  R.  B.,  Lieutenant.     135  Clifton  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Quilty,  James,  Asst.  Engr.     138  Classon  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Quinlan,  William  H.,  Ensign.     1026  Chicago  Opera  House,  Chicago,  III. 
Rand,  Leonard  L.,  Ensign.     Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Randle,  William  G.,  Commander.     Care  Amercan  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ra3molds,  Edward  V.,  Lieutenant.     954  Chapel  St,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Raynor,  Russell.  Ensign.    Hunts  Point  Road.  Station  R,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Reeside,  John  E.,  Ensi^.     2101  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Reid,  Charles  C.  B.,  Lieutenant.    90  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Reid,  George  C,  2d  Lt.  Marine  Corps.    Captain  Marine  Corps,  regular  service; 

address  care  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Relyea,  Isaac  E.,  Ensign.    54  Broad  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Rhoads,  Edwin  C.,  Lieutenant.    (Member  Penn.  Naval  Militia.)  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Richards,  Henry  M.  M.,  Lieutenant.    435  Greenwich  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Rieg,  Philip  S.,  Asst.  Surg.    338  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Rifi^gs,  J.  Morton,  Asst.  Paymaster.    Rossville,  Huguenot,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Ritchie,  David.     P.  A.  Engr.     1200  Washington  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Rittenhouse,  Benjamin  F.,  2d  Lt.   Marine  Corps,     ist  Lieut^  regular  service; 

address  care  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rixey,  Presley  M.,  Naval  Cadet.    2d  Lieut.  Marine  Corps;  care  Headquarters, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Roberts,  Edwin  V.,  Lieutenant.    2827  Diamond  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Roberts,  Louis  C,  Ensign.     13  E.  33d  St.,  or  6436  Washington  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Roberts,  William  J.,  Lieutenant.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Arthur  L.,  Lieutenant.     1241  2d  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Robinson,  Charles,  P.  A.  Engr.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  E.  N.,  Ensign.    31  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N..  Y. 

Rockwell,  J.  v.,  Asst.  Engr.    U.  S.  Armory,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rodger,  Thomas,  Asst.  Engr.    5902  Baltimore  Ave.,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rogers,  William  J.,  Ensign.     2527  Christian  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rogers,  Charles  J.,  Lieutenant.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Joseph  T.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,   William   B.,    Asst.    Paymaster.     Asst.    Pajrmaster,    reg.    service;    care 

Navy  Dept. 
Roller,  Frank  W.,  Asst.  Engr.     Cranford,  N.  J. 
Rollings,  G.  F.  D.,  Asst.  Engr.    2126  H  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Root,  Lyman,  Ensign.     Hartford,  Conn.     (Conn.  Naval  Militia.) 
Ross,  John,  Lieut.   (J.  G.)     7  C  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Round,  Samuel,  War.  Mach.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rouse,  Frederck,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     P.  O.  Box  899,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Russell,  Alexander  W.,  Ensign.    434  S.  42d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rust,  Edwin  G.,  P.  A.  Engr.    Leesburg,  Va. 
Rjran,  George  W.,  Ensign.     142  Kingston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sailer,  Joseph,  P.  A.  Surg.    330  S.  i6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sanford,   John   R.,   Asst.    Paymaster.     Asst.    Paymaster    in    regular     service ; 

address  care  Navy  Dept. 
Satterlee,  Herbert  L.,  Lieutenant.    120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sawyer,  Warren  L.,  Asst.  Paymaster.     Nyack,  N.  Y. 
Scales,  Dabney  M.,  Lieutenant.     Memphis,  Tenn. 

Scheller,  John  F.,  Lieutenant.     186  Pomeroy  St.,  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Scott,  John  B.,  Chaplain.    Deceased. 

Scott,  J.  A.,  P.  A.  Engr.    Care  William  Trueman.  276  Smith  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Seccombe,  W.  S.,  Lieutenant.     Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Segfrave,  Thomas  G.,  Lieutenant.     Care  American  Line,  Ne%v  York,  N.  Y. 
Selfridge,  George  S.,  Lieutenant.     53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Selfridge,  James  R.,  Asst.  Engr.     2615  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Shaw,  Harry  G.,  Ensign.    628  Poydras  St.,  New  Oreans,  La. 
Shaw,  Thomas  M.,  Ensign.     San  Diego,  Cal. 
Shea,  Daniel  W.,  Lieut.   (J.  G.)     Port  Tampa,  Fla. 
Shields,    LeRoy,    Asst.    Paymaster.     24    York    Place,    Norfolk,    Va.      (Report 

of  death  received  since  discharge  from  service.) 
Silvers,  Frank  H.,  Ensign.    27  Tyler  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Simmonds,  Fred  J.,  Asst.  Engr.    322  Randolph  St,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Simpson,  Maxwell  S.,  P.  A.  Sur.    227  W.  McPherson  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Sims,  Gardner  C,  Chief  Engr.     Providence,  R.  I. 

Copy  of  Utter  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  G.  C.  St'ms:— The  Department  in  for- 
warding your  discharge  from  the  Naval  service  takes  pleasure  in  transmitting,  at 
the  same  time,  a  new  commission  as  Chief  Engineer  in  the  United  States  Navy,  with 
the  relative  rank  of  Lieutenant-Commander.  This  action  is  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  recognition  of  the  conspicuous  and  valuable  services  renderea  by  you  while 
in  charge  of  the  work-shops  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Vulcan.  This  vessel  in  its  capacity  of  a 
repair  ship,  the  Department  considers  performed  a  duty  during^  the  war  second  to 
none  other  in  importance,  and  for  the  quantity  and  ezceilenoe  of  the  work  done  for 
the  fleet  in  Cuban  waters  the  Department  understands  it  is,  in  a  very  large  measure, 
indebted  to  your  skill  and  experience.    Very  respectfully,    John  D.  LONO,  Secy. 

Sloan,  Robert  S.,  Lieutenant.    Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Charles  L.,  Lieutenant.     Care  Lighthouse  Inspr.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Smith,  Harry  H.,  Ensign.     1438  S.  Penn.  Square,  Philadelphia. 
Smith,  Herbert  L.,  Ensign.    54  Rand  St.,  Lynn.,  Mass. 
Smith,  Isaac  B.,  Asst.  Paymaster.     Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Smith,  T.  L.,  Asst.  Engr.    Bath.  N.  Y. 

Smith,  L.  F.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     1714  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Smith,  Owen  T.,  Asst.   Surg.     629  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Me. 
Smith,  William  A.  F.,  Ensign.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Snow,  J.  F.,  Asst.  Engr.    iGinsas  City,  Mo. 
Snyder,  John  J.,  Asst.  Surgeon.     New  Oxford,  Pa. 
Socola,  Angelo  W.,  Lieutenant.    600  Decatur  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Spangenberg,  R.  F.,  Jr.,  Lieutenant.    618  Gramier  St..  New  Orleans,  La. 
Spangler,  Henry  W.,  Chief  Engr.    University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 
Sparks,  William  L.,  Lieut.^  (J.  G.)     Alton,  111. 
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Spencer,  Frederick  C,  Asst.  Engr.     Saybrook,  Conn. 

Squicr,  J.  M.,  Mate.     Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Standish,  Frederick  D.,  Ensign.     35  Bates  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Stayton,  William  H.,  Lieutenant.    30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Steiger,  William  H.,  Asst.  Engr.    212  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Stepp,    Jacob,    Asst.    Surg.      Transferred   to    regular    service;    address    care 

Navy  Department. 
Stevens,  Herbert  E.,  Asst  Paymaster.     Now  in  regular  service;  address  care 

Navy  Department. 
Sanson,  W.  P.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     131  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Stone,   Mack  V.,   Asst.    Surg.     Transferred  to  regular  service;   address   care 

Navy  Department. 
Stout,  George  C,  Lieutenant.    34  S.  i8th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Stratton,  Samuel  W.,  Lieutenant.     5717  Madison  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Strickland,  William  R.,  Asst.  Engr.     The  Vendome.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Strong,  F.  L.,  P.  A.  Eng^.    45  Loomis  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Stuart,  Allan,  Asst.  Surg.    Transferred  to  reg.  service ;  address  care  Navy  Dept. 
Sughrue,  Daniel  H.,  Ensign.    61  Julian  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sughrue,  Dennis  F.,  Asst.  Surg.    61  Julian  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Summers,  James  C,  Ensign.    440  loth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Sutherland,  J.  C,  Lieutenant     Pensacola,  Fla. 
Swan,  George  H.,  Lieut  (J.  G.)     107  Tradd  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Swanstrom,  Frederick  E.,  Lieutenant.    700  Preble  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Talbot,  Laurie  H.,  Ensign.    67  Congdon  St,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Talbot,  Robert  S.,  P.  A.  Engr.     Cornwall-on-Hudson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Tatem,  Joseph  F.,  Ensign.    Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Taussig,  Chas.  A.,  2d  Lt  of  Marines.     173J  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washingfton,  D.  C. 
Taylor,  Chas.  F.,  Asst.  Engr.    Merchantville,  N.  J. 
Taylor,  James  S.,  Asst.  Surg.    59  Essex  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Terrell,  George  B.,  Ensign.    327  George  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Terry,  Frank  D.,  P.  A.  Engr.    Everett,  Mass. 
Thomae,  George  F.,  Ensign.    Box  127,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 
Thomas,  Albert  E.,  Lieut.    New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Charles  A.,  Ensign.    1320  30th  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Thompson,  Harry  J.,  Ensign.     Westerly,  R.  I. 
Thompson,  Henry  L.,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     Magnolia,  N.  J. 
Thompson,  Samuel,  P.  A.  Engr.    gr;  Jordan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Thompson,  Charles  F..  Asst.  Engr.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Thomson,  Alexander  F.,  War.  Mach.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Thomson,  William  H.,  Jr.,  Asst  Engr.    Boatmen's  Bank,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Thorpe,  George  C,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.     Captain    in    regular    service;    address 

care  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Thurston,  Charles  S.,  Lieutenant    Cor.  Ivory  and  Perham  Sts.,  W.  Roxbury, 

Mass. 
Tierney,  James  W.,  Asst.  Paymaster.     Portsmouth,  Va. 
Tobey,  Eugene  C,  Asst  Pajrmaster.    53  Eastern  Promenade,  Portland,  Me. 
Touchstone,  William  H.    61  Tradd  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Townsend,  Gerard  B.,  Lieutenant.    32  Liberty  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Townsend,  Howard  S.,  Ensign.    Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Treat,  Charles  H.,  Asst  Engr.    Care  Straight  Line  Eng.  Works,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trimble,  Richard,  Ensign.    59  E.  25th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Trowbridge,  Amasa,  P.  A.  Engr.    685  Orange  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Tukey,  William  H.,  Asst  Surg.    Albion,  Me. 
Turner,  Louis  H.,  Lieutenant     San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Turner,  Thomas   J.,  Ehsign.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Tuttle,  Charles  W.,  Ensign.    Care  American  Telegraph  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Tuzo,  Louis  E.,  Ensign.    Fanwood,  N.  J. 
Ubsdell,  John  A.,  Lieut  (J.  G.)     353  E.  62d  St,  Chicago,  111. 
Ulsh,  William  H.,  Asst.  Surg.    Transferred  to  regular  service ;  care  Navy  Dept, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Upshur,  Custis  P.,  Ensign.    1602  19th  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Usina,  Michael  N.,  P.  A.  Engr.,  401  Waldburg  St,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Van  Harten.  William  H.  E.,  Mate.    Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Van  Wart,  Edward  S.,  Asst  Surg.    282  W.  113th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Venable,  Charles  R..  Asst   Paymaster.    In  regular  service;  care  Navy  Dept, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Von  Loesecke,  Magnus  W.  S.,  Ensign.    75  Grove  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Vreeland,  Charles  M.,  Ensign.    U.  S.  S.  Portsmouth,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Wade,  William  R.,  Ensign.    619  Hight  St.,  Bath,  Me. 
Wagner,  Frank  E.,  Asst.  Surg.    171 7  N.  Cad  vert  S.t,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Walbridge,  Edwin  N.,  Ensign.     107  S.  Fitzhugh  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Walcott,  Morgan,  Ensign.    Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Walker,  William  L.,  Asst.  Engr.    24  Norfolk  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Wall,  Francis  R.,  Lieutenant.     Care  "Oregonian,"  Portland,  Ore. 
Wallace,  Rush  R.,  Naval  Cadet.     1777  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Walls,  James  C,  Asst.  Engr.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Walls,  John,  Chf.  Engr.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ward,  Josiah  M.,  Asst.  Surg.    New  Berne   N.  C. 
Warner,  Murray,  Asst.  Engr.    3542  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Warren,  Ogle  T..  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     353  E.  62d  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Waterman,  Rufus,  Lieutenant.    E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 
Walters,  John  S.,  Lieutenant.    712  Canal  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Weaver,  William  D.,  P.  A.  Engr.    Havemeyer  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Webb,  Thomas  F.,  Lieut.   (J.  G.)     Mt  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
Webb,  Wade  F.,  Ensign.    Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
Weeks,  Edwin  C,  Lieutenant.     18  Wall  St,  New  York,  N.  Y- 
Wedcs,  John  W.,  Lieutenant    53  State  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
Weichart,  John,  Ensign.    53  E.  Bay  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Welling,  Richard  W.  G.,  Ensign.    46  Park  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
West,  Ernest  E.,  Ensign,  ist  Lieut.,  Marine  Corps;  address  care  Headquarters, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
White,  Edgar  T.,  Ensign.     149  Winthrop  Ave.,  Revere,  Mass. 
White,  Edward  F..  P.  A.  Engr.     125  E.  First  St,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
White,  Oscar,  Lieut.  (J.  G.)     516  Jarvis  St,  Ft  Worth,  Texas. 
White,  Wm.  C,  Ensign.    224  E.  Boughton  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Wichart,  John,  Ensign.     Charleston,  S.  C. 

Wile,  Julius  I.,  Asst.  Engr.    84  N.  Clinton  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Wilkes,  Gilbert,  Lieutenant    Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Detroit  Mich. 
Wilkins,  Robert  M.,  Asst  Engr.    34  W.  130th  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Willard,  Wm.  H.,  Lieutenant.    Lynchburg,  Va. 
Willett  William  M.,  Ensign.    675  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Williams,  Alfred  E.,  Asst.  Engr.     163 1  Fifth  St,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Williams,  Frank  C,  Asst  Engr.    307  nth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Williams,  Henry  E.,  Ensign.     19  Broadway,  or  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Wilmott,  James  W.,  Lieut  (J.  G.)     Orlando,  Fla. 
Wilson,  Richard  C,  Asst.  Engr.    4927  Perrier  St,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Wilson,  William  J.,  Lieutenant.    756  W.  61  st  St,  Chicago,  111. 
Winslow,  George  F.,  Lieutenant.     132  School  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.   » 
Wirt,  William  E,  Lieutenant    447  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Wise,  William  C,  Naval  Cadet.    Lee,  Mass. 

Wood,  Charles  R.,  Asst.  Paymaster.    245  S.  17th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wood,  Thomas  C,  Lieutenant.     120  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Commended  in  the  following  offlcimi  reT>ortB :    Commander  Wainwrisht— Santi- 


Woodworth.  Selim  E.,  Lieutenant.    2109  Pacific  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wool  son,  Clifford  G.,  Asst.  Engr.    239  Mount  Pleasant  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Wright  Barton  L.,  Asst  Surgeon.  In  regular  service;. care  Navy  Dept.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Wright,  Benjamin,  Lieut.   (J.  G.)     Virginia  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Wright,  Robert  K.,  Lieutenant.    53  Elm  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Wynne,  Robert  F.,  2d  Lt.  of  Marines.  Capt  in  regular  service;  address  care 
Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C 

Yorke,  Louis  A.,  Asst.  Paymaster.     Shohola,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

Young,  David  C,  Asst.  Engr.     1306  W   St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Young,  George,  Lieutenant.     Care  American  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Zerega,  Richard  A.,  Asst.  Paymaster.    28th  St  and  East  River,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Zerega,  Theo.  C,  Lieutenam.    267  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CAPTAIN  /.   W.  MILLER. 

Commanding  New   York  Naval  Reserve, 


Born  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  June 
1st,  1847;  son  of  Honorable  J.  W. 
Miller,  United  States  Senator  from 
that  State.  Entered  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy September,  1863 ;  graduated  June, 
1867.  Lived  the  ordinary  routine 
life  of  junior  officer  until  1872,  serv- 
ing on  the  European,  Pacific  and 
West  Indian  stations;  was  appointed 
to  special  service  in  connection  with 
the  Nicaragfua  Inter-Oceanic  Canal 
survey  in  1872;  surveyed  portion  of 
the  Western  Divide  and  had  charge 
of  the  hydrographic  work  on  the  San 
Juan  River.  He  returned  to  Nica- 
ragua in  the  autumn  of  1873  as  secre- 
tary to  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  de- 
termine which  was  the  best  route 
for  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus; 
after  completing  this  work  he  was 
engaged  in  Washington  in  writing 
the  report  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

In  1875  he  was  ordered  to  the  Eu- 
ropean squadron  and  served  in  the 
Mediterranean  on  board  the  Frank- 
lin. During  the  winter  of  1877  and 
1878  he  was  on  board  the  Vandalia 
when  General  Grant  visited  the  Le- 
vant in  the  course  of  his  celebrated 
trip  around  the  world.  Having  com- 
pleted his  three  years  of  sea  service 


in  European  waters,  Mr.  Miller  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy as  instructor  of  ordnance  and 
gunnery,  where  he  remained  until 
1881,  when  he  was  ordered  once  more 
to  sea,  and  made  his  last  cruise  in 
the  U.  S.  S.  Jamestown  as  her  navi- 
gator from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York,  when  that  vessel  came  to  the 
Atlantic  under  sail.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  last  sailing  man-of-war  that 
went  around  Cape  Horn.  After  re- 
turning from  this  voyage  he  left  the 
Navy  and  went  to  Kansas,  where  he 
became  identified  with  railroad  inter- 
ests, and  was  made  vice-president  and 
general  manger  of  the  St.  Louis,  Fort 
Scott  &  Wichita  Railroad.  He  re- 
mained with  this  and  other  corpora- 
tions in  the  West  until  May,  1886, 
when  "he  was  tendered  and  accepted 
the  position  of  general  manager  of 
the  Providence  &  Stonington  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  of  the  New  York, 
Providence  and  Boston  Railroad.  In 
May,  1889,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Providence  &  Stonington 
Steamship  Company.  He  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Nicaragua  Company  and 
the  Newport  &  Wickford  Railroad  & 
Steamboat  Company,  and  has  other 
marine  and   railroad  interests.     Mr. 
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Miller  took  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Naval  Militia  of 
this  State;  was  the  first  commander 
of  the  New  York  Naval  Battalion  at 
its  organization  in  1891,  and  is  now 
captain  of  the  Naval  Militia  of  the 
State.  He  entered  the  Navy  in  1898 
during  the  Spanish- American  War  as 
lieutenant-commander,  and  had  com- 
mand of  the  Third  District,  Auxiliary 
Naval  Force.  In  1894  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Committee  on  Docks,  and 
for  several  years  has  been  on  the 
Committee  on  Schoolship  "St. 
Marys."    He  is  a  member  of  the  fol- 


lowing clubs :  The  University,  on  the 
council  of  which  club  he  served  for 
many  years ;  of  the  Century,  and  Sea- 
wanhaka;  one  of  the  council  of  the 
Naval  Alumni  Association  of  New 
York ;  Vice-Commander  of  the  Naval 
Order  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
member  of  the  Societies  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  of  the  Spanish- American 
War;  also  member  of  several  chari- 
table organizations,  and  served  on 
several  committees  for  the  reception 
of  foreign  visitors,  including  that  to 
the  Princess  £ulalie  and  Prince 
Henry. 
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THE  HORSES  OF  THE  WORLD'S  ARMIES. 

In  the  present  so-called  Horseless  Age  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  world's  armies  still  require  their  quota  of  horses,  and  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  to  solve,  in  case  of  mobilization,  is  to  provide 
the  necessary  horses  for  the  great  armies  of  to-day.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  up  to  October  i,  1901,  England  had  acquired  about  300,000 
liorses  for  her  army  in  South  Africa,  and  that  the  necessary  monthly 
remounts  to  replace  the  losses  amounted  to  about  8,000,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  as  to  what  two  of  the  great  continental  nations  would 
•demand  in  the  way  of  horseflesh  in  a  campaign  of  any  great  length. 

Most  nations,  therefore,  make  preparations  in  time  of  peace  to 
have  in  the  country  the  necessary  horses,  and  arrange  for  their  prompt 
delivery  in  time  of  war. 

England,  unlike  the  continental  nations,  makes  no  such  prepara- 
tions or  arrangements,  and  her  experiences  in  South  Africa  have  cost 
her  more,  in  consequence,  than  many  years  of  preparation  would  fiave 
entailed,  and  she  has  had  poorer  material.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
contain  about  three  million  horses,  but  of  these  only  about  70^000  are 
suitable  for  war.  The  peace  army  requires  about  19,000,  and  of  these 
the  remounts  of  about  1,600  are  puchased  annually,  and  trained  in 
the  depots  of  Woolwich  and  Dublin.  The  only  preparations  for  war 
needs  are  a  register  of  about  15,000  reserve  horses,  which  the  people 
keep  ready  for  service,  at  a  remuneration  of  ten  shillings  per  horse, 
and  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1888,  which  permits  the  purchase 
of  a  certain  number  of  horses  when  the  militia  is  mobilized. 

Under  this  imperfect  system  England  has  not  only  been  compelled 
to  buy  many  horses  abroad,  but  the  material  she  has  received  has 
been  extremely  poor  and  unsuited  to  the  climate  and  the  work.  The 
difficulties  which  the  army  labored  under  are  evidenced  in  the  military 
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operations.  After  the  occupation  of  Bloemfontein  Lord  Roberts  had 
to  wait  for  two  months  before  he  could  advance  farther,  and  this 
delay  was  largely  due  to  the  condition  of  his  cavalry  after  the  cam- 
paign against  Cronje,  and  the  time  required  to  procure  remounts. 
Again,  after  the  fall  of  Pretoria,  he  had  to  delay  again  before  opening 
the  campaign  of  Middelburg  against  Botha,  and  largely  for  the  same 
reason.  Meanwhile  the  Boers  were  enabled  to  deliver  disastrous  blows 
against  his  lines  of  communication,  where  outpost  duty  was  n^lccted, 
due  very  largely  to  this  same  lack  of  efficient  horses. 

On  the  continent  the  system  of  remounts  and  horse  depots  is  much 
more  complete  and  perfect. 

In  France  an  inventory  of  all  horses  and  mules  is  taken  every  year, 
their  owners  reporting  them  to  the  local  authorities.  Lists  are  theo 
prepared  by  the  latter,  enumerating  the  owners  alphabetically,  and  all 
horses  over  six  years  of  age  and  mules  over  four,  omitting  such  as 
are  under  size  or  otherwise  unfit  for  service.  Heavy  fines  are  im- 
posed on  those  who  render  false  reports  or  who  fail  to  report  at  the 
proper  time. 

From  the  inventory  lists  just  mentioned  the  local  authorities  pre- 
pare three  new  lists,  one  setting  forth  all  the  horses  in  the  commune, 
another  containing  a  list  of  all  horses  under  six  and  mules  under  four 
years,  and  a  third  those  over  six  and  four  years,  respectively.  These 
lists  are  forwarded  in  duplicate  to  the  Sous  Prefects  of  the  A^^ondiss^ 
ments,  and  the  latter  forward  one  copy  to  the  Recruiting  Office  of 
the  district.  Abstracts  are  made  of  these  lists  and  forwarded  to  the 
corps  commanders  and  the  war  department. 

The  inventories  are  taken  annually  by  a  commission,  composed  of 
one  officer,  appointed  by  the  army  corps  commander  of  the  military 
department,  and  one  civilian,  appointed  by  the  prefect  of  the  commune. 
Each  commission  is  assigned  to  a  number  o^  districts.  The  horses 
selected  are  divided,  according  to  height,  into  a  ntunber  of  categories, 
for  the  various  arms  of  the  service,  the  tallest  for  the  Cuirassiers,  the 
next  for  the  Dragoons,  then  the  Hussars,  artillery  and  train. 

In  time  of  mobilization  the  horses  are  bought  up  by  a  commissioo 
similar  to  the  one  just  described,  notification  being  sent  to  the  horse 
owners  of  the  time  and  place  at  which  they  are  to  produce  their  horses. 
In  case  more  horses  are  produced  than  are  needed  for  service  the 
proper  number  is  selected  by  lot.  The  price  to  be  paid  is  fixed  by  hw. 
France  requires  about  480,000  for  mobilization,  all  of  which,  except 
about  25,000,  are  raised  in  the  country.  Remounts  are  trained  in  de- 
pots about  Caen  and  Tarbes,  and  in  Paris  and  Macon ;  and  Algiers  and 
Tunis  have  about  ten  depots  for  the  army  there.  The  peace  strength 
of  the  horses  of  the  French  army  is  about  145,000. 
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Italy  IS  very  poor  in  horses,  since  the  total  number  in  the  kingdom 
is  not  over  750,000.  The  peace  army  requires  about  45,000,  and  to 
keep  up  this  force  about  5,000  remounts  are  required  annually,  a 
greater  proportion  than  usual,  because  the  Italian  horse  only  remains 
serviceable  for  about  nine  years.  These  the  inhabitants  are  required 
to  raise. 

There  are  but  six  depots  in  all,  and  one  of  these  is  in  Sicily  and 
another  in  Sardinia.  Italy  will  therefore  have  to  purchase  a  consider- 
able number  of  horses  abroad  in  case  of  mobilization. 

In  Austro-Hungary  there  is  no  inspection  of  horses  with  a  view 
to  mobilization  in  time  of  peace,  but  the  number  of  horses  which  each 
province  is  required  to  furnish  is  determined  by  the  ministers  of 
agriculture  and  national  defense.  The  sudivision  of  the  provinces 
among  the  various  remount  districts  is  then  effected  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities, approved  by  the  corps  commander.  The  local  authorities 
are  required  to  submit  annually  lists  of  all  horses  in  the  community, 
designating  the  service  for  which  they  are  fitted. 

Every  year  a  commission  is  named  for  each  district,  to  collect  the 
horses  in  case  of  mobilization.  These  commissions  consist  of  five 
members :  the  civilian  head  of  the  district,  a  general  or  field  officer  of 
the  army,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  two  horse  owners  appointed  by 
the  community. 

In  each  district  a  place  of  delivery,  in  case  of  mobilization,  is  ap- 
pointed. There  the  horses  are  examined  and  classified,  and  for  such  as 
are  offered  at  the  prices  established  by  the  government  the  commission 
pays,  while  the  prices  of  the  others  are  fixed  by  the  official  valuers, 
two  of  whom  are  attached  to  each  commission  for  the  purpose. 

Austro-Hungary  has  over  three  million  horses  in  its  realm,  and 
therefore  has  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  number  for  peace 
or  war.  The  peace  army  has  about  78,000  horses,  and  the  remount 
depots  in  Hungary,  Galicia  and  Siebenburgen  easily  furnish  the  8,000 
remounts  required  annually.  The  war  army  will  require  250,000,  be- 
sides 180,000  to  be  requisitioned. 

Germany  has,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  system.  Every  ten  years 
the  horses  of  the  empire  are  examined  to  determine  their  fitness  for 
service.  The  commission  appointed  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a 
field  officer  designated  by  the  corps  commander  of  the  region,  and  a 
district  commissioner.  The  time  and  place  for  producing  the  horses 
for  inspection  is  so  arranged  as  to  take  the  latter  from  their  work  but 
half  a  day.  The  persons  who  are  to  serve  on  the  remount  commissions 
in  case  of  mobilization  are  required  to  be  present  at  these  inspections. 

The  serviceable  horses  are  divided  into  four  categories:  saddle 
horses,  pole^horses,  lead  horses  and  heavy  draught  horses.    Lists  are 
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prepared  and  one  copy  sent  to  the  military  and  another  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities, through  the  regular  channels,  each  higher  authority  conden- 
sing and  abstracting  the  lists  it  receives,  till  the  final  ones  arrive  in 
compact  form  at  the  war  department  and  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture. 

The  chief  of  each  province,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
general  commanding,  decides  in  time  of  peace  how  many  horses  each 
circuit  is  to  furnish  in  case  of  mobilization,  and  when  that  time  arrives 
the  horses  are  again  examined,  if  deemed  necessary.  This  examina- 
tion and  the  purchase  of  the  horses  is  effected  by  remount  purchasing 
commissions,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  each  circuit.  These  com- 
missions are  composed  of  a  member  of  the  provincial  administration, 
an  officer  designated  by  the  corps  commander,  who  may  have  another 
officer  as  assistant,  a  veterinary,  and  three  representatives  of  the  cir- 
cuit. In  time  of  peace  each  circuit  is  divided  into  sections,  each  of 
which  contains  not  over  1,200  horses,  and  for  which  a  commission  of 
three  members  is  appointed  by  the  province,  who  assist  the  above-men- 
tioned examination  and  classification  commissions.  In  case  of  mob- 
ilization the  provincial  administration  informs  the  presidents  of  each 
of  these  commissions  of  the  number  of  horses  of  each  category  to  be 
furnished  by  the  section,  as  well  as  the  time  and  place  of  delivery  to 
the  remount  purchasing  commission. 

The  horses  as  determined  bv  the  section  commissions  are  entered  on 
lists,  which  are  sent  to  the  provincial  administration,  and  the  latter 
orders  the  animals  to  be  brought  before  the  remount  purchasing  com- 
mission. The  presidents  of  the  section  commissions  assist  the  re- 
mount purchasing  commissions,  and  see  that  the  horses  on  their  lists 
are  actually  produced.  An  excess  of  one-third  over  and  above  the 
total  number  required  is  held  for  about  three  weeks  as  a  reserve,  to 
be  taken  if  needed. 

Germany  has  about  103,000  horses  in  her  peace  army,  and  requires 
about  8,100  remotmts  annually.  In  1900,  out  of  24,059  horses  pre- 
sented only  9,296  were  required  and  taken.  There  are  about  twenty- 
seven  remount  depots,  where  the  three-year-olds  are  trained.  The 
peace  remount  purchasing  commissions  (of  which  Prussia  alone  has 
five,  the  other  states  one  each)  consist  of  a  general  staff  officer,  two 
lieutenants  of  mounted  arms,  and  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Russia  is  the  richest  of  continental  nations  in  horseflesh.  Her 
peace  army  requires  about  140,000,  with  10,000  remounts  per  year,  her 
war  army  about  450,000.  Her  system  of  purchase  in  case  of  mobiliza- 
tion is  similar  to  that  of  Germany. 

John  P.  Wisser, 
Major,  Artillery  Co^ps,  U.  S.  A, 
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THE  SCOTS  AT   WATERLOO. 


Marshal  BlUcher,  in  a  dispatch  relating  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  wrote,  that 
the  Old  Guard  were  baffled  by  the  intrepidity  of  the  Scottish  regiments/'  It  was 
flattering  to  hear  this  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Highlanders  confirmed  by  the 
prevailing  belief  both  in  Paris  and  throughout  France,  the  French  soldiers  them- 
selves saying  that  it  was  the  Scottish  troopers  who  chiefly  occasioned  the  loss  of  the 
battle,  by  defeating  the  Old  Guard.  When  Napoleon  saw  the  Gordon  Highlanders, 
in  their  kilts  and  bonnets,  charge  the  solid  columns  of  the  French,  he  at  once  dis- 
covered their  country;  and,  while  they  contributed  so  signally  to  blast  his  earthly 
glory,  he  could  not  repress  his  admiration,  but  exclaimed,  *^Les  braves  EcossaisI** — 
Hishp's  '* Scottish  AnecdoUs:* 


I. 

Down  in  the  dike  like  kye  we  lay, 

Back  of  Hougomont's  brown  chateau, 
From  cloudy  noon  till  the  close  of  day, 
With  cannon  over  our  ranks  at  play, 
Highlanders  brave  of  feud  and  fray. 
Bonny  blue-bonnets  ranged  in  a  row. 

II. 

France  was  massed  on  the  plain  around, 

Bonaparte  at  her  gallant  head ; 
Black  dragoons  plowing  up  the  ground, 
And  guns  at  work  with  a  thunder  sound. 
While  we  of  the  plaid  beneath  the  mound 
Idly  loitered  asleep — or  dead. 

III. 

What  the  deil  was  the  duke  about? 

Prone  cur  files  in  the  crowded  trench, 
Tom  by  artillery  inside  out, 
The  flags  of  the  enemy  far  aflout, 
As  if  the  British  had  had  the  rout, 

Lads  who  always  had  flogged  the  French. 
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IV. 

Sergeants  and  soldiers  wounded,  lost, 
Shot  to  death  in  that  streaming  ditch, 

Stubborn  as  stone  at  whatever  cost, 

Splinters  of  shells  upon  us  tossed. 

The  Grenadiers  of  the  Guards  thus  forced 
To  linger  like  girls,  at  fever  pitch. 


V. 

The  sun  sank  low,  and  the  crisis  came : 

Briti&h  bulldogs  had  stood  for  hours, 
Worn  and  bleeding,  but  falling  game, 
Exposed  to  a  sheet  of  smoke  and  flame 
For  the  sake  of  England's  endless  fame, 
And  now  the  fate  of  the  beaten  ours. 


VI. 

Onward  marched  the  Imperial  Guard, 

Michel  Ney  at  its  bristling  front : 
Where  the  wisdom  of  watch  and  ward, 
There,  on  the  ground  so  wet  and  hard. 
For  bodies  broken  and  bruised  and  scarred. 
Ours  of  the  kilts  who  bore  the  brunt? 


VII. 

Yet  deep  in  the  dike  like  dolts  we  sat. 

Back  of  Hougomont's  brown  chateau, 
Some  half-kneeling  and  some  down  flat, 
Wondering  what  our  ain  Wellesley  was  at, 
Astride  of  his  gray  in  a  plain  cocked-hat. 
Silently  biding  the  coming  blow. 

VIII. 

A  stir  and  a  shout  all  along  the  line, 

Hoarse  as  the  roar  of  a  Highland  flood ; 
The  voice  of  the  Thames,  the  Seine,  the  Rhine, 
When  winds  and  waters  in  war  combine. 
Heating  the  heart  like  a  draught  of  wine, 
And  setting  on  fire  our  fighting  blood. 
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IX. 

Galloped  the  staff  to  the  van  of  the  ranks, 

Riding  afore  it  the  iron  man, 
Grim  of  feature  and  gaunt  of  flanks, 
Who  had  all  day.  cantered  along  the  banks, 
His  gray  eye  fixed  on  the  charging  Franks, 

As  steady  the  tide  of  the  struggle  ran. 


X. 

Rang  out  his  words  like  a  pibroch-blast, 

Firm  and  free  as  the  drum's  quick  roll, 
""Up  and  at  them  I"  and  bold  and  fast 
We  sprang  to  arms  for  the  fight  at  last, 
And  over  the  mead  our  columns  passed 
To  face  the  French  as  they  climbed  the  knoll. 


XI. 

Breast  to  breast  with  our  bayonets  keen. 

Knee  to  knee  as  we  thrust  straight  homel 
Red  the  grass  that  was  now  so  green. 
Fatal  the  flash  of  the  steel's  white  sheen  1 
Sheaves  of  flesh  would  the  reapers  glean. 
Rich  the  furrows  with  fertile  loam. 


XII. 

Small  avail  the  fierce  fury  we  met, 

Mont  St.  Jean  was  a  triumph  gained ; 
Ere  summer's  sun  o'er  the  land  had  set 
We  saw  a  sight  we  could  ne'er  forget, 
A  battlefield  haunted  with  horrors  yet 
On  which  the  star  of  Napoleon  waned. 

XIII. 

For  Gael  met  Gaul  'mid  the  crash  of  guns, 
The  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  clash  of  steel, 

As  rushed  the  Romans  to  meet  the  Huns. 

No  Scot  of  us  all  a  sword-stroke  shuns 

Or  off  from  the  death-shot  ever  runs. 
Whether  the  bout  bring  woe  or  weal. 
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XIV. 

Up  from  the  earth  where  we'd  lain  since  mom 

Back  of  Hougomont's  brown  chateau, 
Sir  Arthur  summoned  his  spears  of  corn 
To  3rield  him  a  harvest  of  battle  bom, 
Scottish  chiels  whom  the  kilts  adorn 
Alike  well  worthy  of  friend  and  foe. 


XV. 

And  when  ye  gaze  on  the  golden  grain 

That  waves  in  the  winds  that  softly  woo, 
Ye'U  ken  that  the  laddies  who  knelt  in  the  rain 
All  through  the  throes  of  impatience  and  pain 
Were  the  tartans  who  drove  back  the  French  again 
And  gave  to  Wellington  Waterloo. 

David  Graham  Adee. 
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THE   CAPTIVES  CHOICE. 

II. 

After  Nashwegan's  clan  had  reached  the  grazing  grounds  at  Ojo 
del  Oso,  the  duties  of  the  warriors  in  guarding  their  animals  were 
unusually  severe  and  Mentomo  was  finally  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  one  of  the  flocks  of  the  clan. 

The  young  man  was  greatly  elated  over  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. He  was  an  ambitious  lad  and  had  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  preparing  himself  for  a  career  that  would  make  him  prominent 
among  his  people.  "He  would  see  the  day,"  he  confided  to  Pepeeta, 
the  daughter  of  Milwanee,  "when  he  would  have  the  largest  herd  in 
the  clan  and  would  be  the  chief  of  the  nation."  He  had  delighted 
the  young  miss  often  before  by  a  display  of  the  skill  he  had  acquired 
in  the  use  of  his  hunting  knife  and  his  bow,  and  had  set  her  little 
brain  in  a  whirl  of  delight  by  sending  the  quivering  blade  of  his  knife 
into  the  trunk  of  a  tree  while  yet  some  distance  from  it. 

She  came  out  from  the  encampment  to  the  pastures  to  see  him 
on  the  day  he  had  first  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  flock,  to  tell 
him  how  greatly  she  was  pleased  over  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him.  The  young  lady  was  evidently  very  fond  of  Mentomo  and  her 
manner  and  words  quite  fairly  disclosed  the  fact  that  she  worshipped 
at  the  shrine  of  the  young  god,  and  held  him  to  be  the  fairest  and 
best  of  all  the  young  warriors  of  the  clan.  He  startled  her  into  a 
fever  of  expectation  and  delight  when  she  had  finished  her  congratu- 
lations by  telling  her  that  his  father  had  presented  him  that  day  with 
ten  horses  to  start  a  herd  of  his  own,  and  that  he  had  gone  at  once 
to  Milwanee  and  offered  three  of  them  for  his  daughter.  "The 
father  thought  I  was  too  young  for  a  wife,"  he  said,  "or  that  Pe- 
peeta was  too  young  for  a  husband,  I  don't  know  which.  But  he  has 
promised  that  I  shall  have  his  daughter  at  the  end  of  two  years." 

The  girl  was  pleased  beyond  measure  with  what  she  had  heard, 
but  she  hung  her  head  and  affected  to  be  greatly  distressed. 

"Why,  how  is  this?"  asked  Mentomo.  "I  thought  you  were 
fond  of  your  young  warrior,  and  wanted  a  lodge  of  your  own." 
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"I  would  like  a  lodge  of  my  own,"  she  conceded,  "and  I  will  be 
made  happy " 

But  what  she  was  about  to  tell  him  would  make  her  happy  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  running  horses,  the  screams 
of  the  women  in  the  encampment  and  the  shouts  of  the  warriors  of 
the  clan.  Turning  hastily  in  the  direction  from  which  the  noises 
came  the  young  man  observed  a  large  party  of  mounted  Mexicans 
rapidly  advancing  towards  the  encampment.  The  horsemen  opened 
fire  almost  immediately  upon  the  warriors  who  appeared  in  defense 
of  their  families  and  herds,  and  bullets  began  at  once  to  strike  the 
ground  near  the  place  where  he  stood.  Quickly  seizing  the  girl  by 
the  arm  the  young  man  hurried  her  towards  a  cluster  of  volcanic 
rocks  some  distance  away,  with  the  hope  of  finding  concealment  and 
safety  for  her  in  the  clefts  and  caverns  with  which  the  duster 
abounded. 

He  had  almost  reached  the  place  with  his  companion  when  the 
Mexicans  observed  them,  and  three  mounted  men  instantly  galloped 
towards  them,  firing  as  they  came.  Anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  girl, 
Mentomo  pushed  her  forward  rapidly  to  the  cover  of  a  detached 
rock  not  far  from  the  cluster  which  he  had  endeavored  to  reach,  and 
^causing  her  to  lie  down  at  its  base  prepared  to  defend  her  as  well 
as  he  was  able. 

As  the  Mexicans  came  near  he  drew  an  arrow  from  the  quiver 
at  his  back,  and,  fixing  it  upon  the  string  of  his  bow,  discharged  it 
with  all  the  strength  he  could  command  M  the  nearest  horseman. 
The  young  Indian  was  especially  skillful  in  the  use  of  his  bow,  and 
the  arrow  from  his  weapon  flew  straight  to  its  mark  and  struck  the 
man  fairly  in  the  breast.  The  wounded  Mexican  reeled  for  a  mo- 
ment in  his  saddle  and  then  pitched  headlong  from  his  horse  to  the 
ground.  The  animal  instantly  took  fright  at  the  fall  of  its  rider  and 
turning  quickly  about  wildly  forced  its  way  among  the  horses  ridden 
by  the  wounded  man's  companions.  The  young  Navajo  quickly  took 
advantage  of  the  confusion  that  followed,  and  rapidly  discharged  the 
arrows  in  his  quiver  at  the  struggling  men  and  horses,  firing  some- 
what wildly  in  his  excitement,  but  succeeding  nevertheless  in  killing 
one  of  the  animals  and  wounding  its  rider. 

In  the  meantime  a  half  dozen  horsemen  came  galloping  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  to  the  assistance  of  their  comrades,  and  hastily  dis- 
mounting when  they  came  near,  sheltered  themselves  behind  the 
cluster  of  rocks.  They  immediately  opened  fire  with  their  rifles  upon 
the  ^young  Indian,  whose  attention  had  been  taken  up  as  they  ap- 
proached by  the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  spattering 
of  their  bullets  against  the  rock  and  upon  the  ground  about  him 
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gave  the  young  Navajo  the  first  information  he  had  of  their  presence. 
Comprehending  at  once  what  had  occurred  he  seized  the  girl  by  the 
arm,  and,  raising  her  to  her  feet,  hurried  her  to  the  other  side  of  the 
rock  amid  a  shower  of  bullets  from  their  assailants.  The  girl  safely 
reached  her  new  place  of  shelter,  but  her  brave  companion,  in  his 
efforts  to  shield  her,  was  not  so  fortunate.  As  she  threw  herself  down 
at  the  base  of  the  rock  a  cruel  bullet  struck  the  lad  in  the  face  and 
knocked  him  senseless  to  the  ground  at  her  feet.  The  girl  screamed 
with  terror  as  she  saw  her  intrepid  defender  fall,  and  gathering  his 
bloody  head  in  her  arms  sat  swaying  back  and  forth,  overcome  by 
her  grief.  Believing  that  her  companion  was  dead  she  made  no 
effort  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  or  to  bind  up  his  wounds.  She  sat 
thus  when  the  Mexicans  came  upon  her,  and  rising  voluntarily  to 
her  feet  as  they  approached  submitted  passively  to  their  control.  One 
of  her  captors  at  once  took  her  in  charge  and  pushing  her  before 
him  drove  her  with  brutal  haste  towards  the  encampment,  where  she 
was  joined  soon  after  her  arrival  by  other  captive  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

As  soon  as  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Navajo  warriors  had 
ceased,  such  portions  of  the  herds  and  flocks  as  could  be  found  were 
gathered  together  by  the  Mexican  raiders  and  hurried  at  once 
towards  the  Rio  Grande,  followed  by  the  captives,  who  were  required 
to  assist  in  driving  the  animals  along  on  the  trail. 

On  reaching  the  river  the  captives  were  immediately  disposed  of 
by  lot,  and  within  a  few  hours  after  their  arrival  were  carried  away 
to  their  new  homes  and  were  soon  widely  separated  from  each  other. 
Pepeeta's  new  master  carried  her  with  him  to  Taos  and  gave  her 
in  charge  of  his  wife. 

The  Indian  maiden  was  very  fortunate  in  her  new  relations  and 
soon  became  a  favorite  in  the  family  of  her  master.  In  time  she  was 
taught  to  read  and  write  and  was  sent  to  school  with  the  other  chil- 
dren of  the  village.  She  developed  rapidly  into  a  handsome  young 
lady  with  pleasant  manners  and  graceful  deportment.  She  never 
ceased  the  meanwhile,  however,  to  cherish  the  memory  of  her  people, 
and  to  hope  that  the  time  would  come  when  she  would  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  them. 

Following  the  raid  in  which  she  was  captured  a  period  of  truce 
was  tacitly  observed  between  the  nation  and  the  Mexicans, 
and  traveling  traders  and  buyers  of  fur  and  wool  were 
thereafter  permitted  to  conduct  their  business  along  the  bor- 
der of  the  Navajo  country  unmolested.  From  one  of  these  trav- 
eling people  Pepeeta  learned,  after  more  than  a  year  of  her  captivity 
had  passed,  that  her  father's  clan  had  been  re-established,  and  that 
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Mentomo  had  recovered  from  the  wound  he  received  on  the  day  of 
the  raid. 

Several  offers  of  marriage  came  to  her  from  the  young  men  of 
the  village,  but  she  refused  them  all,  the  impression  still  remaining 
indelibly  fixed  upon  her  mind  that  the  young  warrior  whom  she 
had  left  behind  in  the  nation  was  vastly  superior  in  chivalrous  accom- 
plishments and  personal  appearance  to  any  of  her  suitors.  Each 
offer  she  received  served  to  intensify  this  feeling  and  added  to  her 
anxiety  to  lay  her  heart  at  the  feet  of  the  young  warrior  and  share 
his  lodge  with  him. 

The  time  to  test  her  affection  for  him  came  sooner  than  she  had 
reason  to  expect. 

At  a  great  council  convened  by  the  government  at  Ojo  del  Oso, 
a  few  years  after  the  Mexican  raid  upon  the  herds  and  flocks  of  Nash* 
wegan,  the  Navajos  complained  that  while  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender  all  captives  in  their  hands,  the  Mexicans  still  held 
a  number  of  their  people  in  peonage,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
cession.  An  investigation  soon  followed  and  the  assertion  of  the 
Indians  made  at  the  council  was  eventually  found  to  be  true.  When 
this  fact  was  developed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington, several  government  officials  were  dispatched  to  the  Mexican 
hamlets  along  the  Rio  Grande  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Navajo 
captives,  that  the  children,  and  such  adult  peons  as  desired,  might  be 
returned  to  their  people. 

An  official  came  one  dav  to  Taos  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
all  captives  held  in  the  place.  The  master  of  Pepeeta  hurried  to  the 
official  with  the  girl,  and  besought  him  to  permit  her  to  remain  with 
his  family,  at  least  until  she  should  express  a  desire  to  go. 

"How  is  it?"  inquired  the  official,  addressing  the  girl.  "Do  you 
desire  to  return  to  your  people,  or  would  you  prefer  to  remain  in 
Taos  ?" 

She  seemed  greatly  confused  and  unable  to  answer.  After  a  brief 
period  of  silence  the  official  again  addressed  her. 

"The  Navajos  live  in  miserable  hovels,"  he  said,  "huddled  to- 
gether like  dogs  in  their  kennels.  Do  you  desire  to  go  back  to  such 
a  life,  or  would  you  prefer  to  remain  here  with  the  people  who  have 
given  you  a  comfortable  home?" 

The  girl  was  evidently  sorely  tried  by  the  questions  of  the  officer 
and  hesitated  for  some  time  before  she  ventured  to  reply. 

"I  dearly  love  the  master  and  the  mistress,"  she  said  at  last,  "but 
I  long  greatly  to  see  my  father  and  mother  and  the  people  I  left  in 
the  clan." 

"You  will  find  life  among  them  a  hard  one,"  said  the  official,  "and 
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I  think  you  will  be  wise,"  he  continued  laconically,  "if  you  will  re- 
tnain  here  and  send  your  regrets." 

"Possibly    so,"    she    replied,    "but    the    love    of    a    father    and 
mother " 

"Is  not  a  very  active  principle  in  an  Indian  habitation  after  child- 
hood is  passed,"  interrupted  the  official. 

But  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  girl  was  determined  to  go,  and  the 
official  therefore  ceased  to  address  her. 

"I  can  come  back,  you  know,"  she  said  to  her  mistress,  "if  I  don't 
like  it." 

"That  is  very  questionable,"  said  the  official,  turning  once  more 
towards  her.  "When  you  return  to  your  people  you  will  probably 
make  your  home  with  them  as  long  as  you  live.  So  handsome  a 
young  lady  as  yourself,"  he  continued,  bowing  to  her  as  he  spoke, 
"won't  remain  long  in  her  father's  hogan  before  a  husband  will  be 
found  for  her." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  she  softly,  "and  I  am  sure  I  know  who  it  will  be." 

The  day  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  captive  peons  finally  came, 
and  P^eeta,  accompanied  by  several  young  Navajo  women,  began 
their  journey  under  a  guard  of  civil  officials,  to  join  their  people  who 
at  the  time  were  wandering  somewhere  on  their  great  reservation 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

The  girl  was  very  sorrowful  at  parting  with  her  kind  friends  in 
Taos,  but  was  happy  in  her  sorrow  over  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  her  people  and  smiled  through  her  tears  as  she  bade  her  master 
and  mistress  farewell. 

The  journey  proved  uneventful  and  after  a  fortnight  had  been 
spent  in  riding  and  walking  and  camping,  the  little  party  of  captives 
at  length  reached  the  Navajo  country.  Small  parties  of  wandering 
Indians  were  met  with  thereafter  and  Pepeeta  carefully  scanned  the 
features  of  each  individual  in  these  parties  as  they  were  successively 
encountered,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  some  familiar  faces  among 
them.  The  Indians,  however,  were  all  strangers  to  her  and  her  com- 
panions, and  gazed  curiously  at  them  without  exhibiting  any  desire 
to  be  friendly,  and  coolly  ignored  all  inquiries  she  made  concerning 
the  probable  locality  of  the  people  she  sought.  At  last,  however, 
the  captives  came  upon  a  herdsman  engaged  in  guarding  a  flock  of 
sheep  by  the  side  of  the  trail,  who  directed  them  promptly  to  the 
encampment  of  Nashwegan's  clan. 

A  dozen  or  more  half  starved  wolfish  looking  dogs,  attracted  by 
the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  party  of  well  dressed  strangers,  met  the 
captives  as  they  approached  the  encampment,  with  loud  baying  that 
quickly  aroused  the  people  and  brought  them  out  in  groups  from 
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their  hogans  to  see  who  had  come.  Many  of  the  warriors  who  ap- 
peared were  entirely  nude  except  for  a  small  cloth  covering  that  fell 
from  a  narrow  girdle  and  was  gathered  together  in  front  of  their 
groins.  The  children  of  both  sexes  wore  no  covering  whatever;  and 
the  women  but  little  more  than  was  necessary  for  decency  sake.  Oc- 
casionally a  warrior  strutted  out  towards  the  captives  who  was  clad 
in  a  short  cotton  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers  that  extended  to  his 
knees,  but  as  a  rule  the  garments  of  these  individuals  were  ill-fitting 
and  inexpressibly  filthy.  The  clothing  of  the  women  was  shapeless 
and  ragged,  and  almost  without  exception,  covered  with  stains  and 
streaked  with  dirt. 

A  few  of  the  hogans  of  the  encampment  were  somewhat  preten- 
tious in  the  matter  of  size,  but  the  majority  were  constructed  with 
the  view  alone  of  affording  temporary  shelter  from  the  cold  and  the 
rain.  The  better  class  of  these  structures  was  made  by  joining  a 
number  of  poles  together  at  their  upper  ends,  and  spreading  apart 
the  ends  that  rested  upon  the  ground,  thus  forming  the  skeleton 
of  a  cone  with  its  apex  in  the  air.  The  poles  were  then  covered  with 
skins  of  animals  and  pieces  of  bark,  and  somt^times  with  scraps  of 
canvas  obtained  at  the  nearest  military  stations. 

The  greater  number  of  the  hogans,  however,  were  constructed 
in  a  much  more  primitive  fashion,  depending  upon  the  artistic  tastes 
of  the  squaws  who  had  erected  them,  and  consisted  usually  of  a  few 
sticks  and  skins  and  pieces  of  bark  joined  rudely  and  shapelessly  to- 
gether. 

Nearly  all  the  captives  had  found  comfortable  homes  during  their 
peonage  among  the  Mexicans,  and  they  looked  now  in  disgust  upon 
the  scene  about  them.  Pepeeta's  courage  almost  failed  her  as  she 
recalled  the  home  she  had  left  and  compared  it  with  the  home  about 
to  receive  her,  and  she  was  almost  on  the  point  of  appealing  to  the 
official  in  charge  to  permit  her  to  return  to  Taos  with  him,  when 
an  old  woman  clad  in  scant  garments,  begrimed  with  dirt  and  cov- 
ered with  stains  received  in  caring  for  the  animals  in  the  corral,  came 
suddenly  into  view  bearing  upon  her  head  a  vessel  filled  with  water, 
which  she  had  obtained  at  a  pool  near  by.  The  woman  took  the 
vessel  from  her  head  instantly  when  she  caught  sight  of  the  people 
gathered  about  the  captives,  and  sitting  it  upon  the  ground  hastened 
to  join  them.  She  had  scarcely  obtained  a  full  view  of  the  strangers 
when  she  recognized  Pepeeta,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy  rushed  forward 
and  threw  her  arms  about  the  girl's  neck  and  embraced  her  vigor- 
ously and  affectionately. 

"My  daughter,"  she  cried,  "the  mother  has  watched  the  trail  for 
many  long  years  hoping  to  see  Pepeeta  return." 
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The  girl  bore  the  embrace  passively,  and  endured  as  best  she  could 
the  contact  she  could  not  avoid  with  her  mother's  filthy  garments.  As 
soon  as  she  could  possibly  free  herself  from  her  mother's  em- 
brace she  turned  to  her  companions,  and  after  bidding  them 
pood-bye,  took  her  way  slowly  and  sorrowfully  towards  her  moth- 
er's hogan.  When  the  officials  became  at  length  satisfied  that 
she  had  been  received  by  her  family,  they  passed  on  with  the  other 
captives  to  search  for  their  relatives  and  friends  among  the  cafions 
and  mountains  and  plains  of  the  great  reservation  set  apart  by  the 
g'overnment  for  the  use  of  the  nation. 

"And  now,"  said  the  mother  when  the  hogan  was  reached,  "lay 
aside  your  nice  clothes  and  put  on  something  more  simple,  that  you 
may  help  in  the  work  of  the  lodge." 

"But  these  are  my  working  clothes,  mother.  I  wear  them  every 
day,"  replied  the  girl. 

"Tush!"  ejaculated  the  mother,  scornfully.  "How  could  you 
bring  wood  and  water  to  the  lodge,  or  saddle  a  horse  for  your  father 
with  such  fine  clothes  on  your  back?" 

"Bring  wood  and  water,  and  saddle  a  horse  I"  echoed  the  girl,  in 
a  voice  that  betrayed  her  surprise. 

It  was  evident  she  had  forgotten  that  the  menial  duties  of  the 
lodge  fell  upon  the  women,  and  had  treasured  only  the  bright  side  of 
the  life  she  had  known  as  a  young  girl  among  her  people. 

Every  day  thereafter  for  some  time  to  come  this  fact  became 
more  apparent,  and  one  bitter  humiliation  to  her  pride  followed  an- 
other in  rapid  succession.  The  women  and  the  children,  and  the  men 
to  her  disgust,  were  accustomed  to  sleep  in  the  crowded  hogans  to- 
gether wherever  room  could  be  found.  The  undergarments  of  the 
adults  were  never  changed  or  removed,  but  were  worn  until  they  fell 
in  rags  from  their  persons,  and  with  rare  exceptions  were  filthy  in  the 
extreme.  Food  was  scarce  and  regular  hours  for  meals  were  seldom 
observed. 

Mentomo  was  absent  when  the  girl  arrived,  having  gone  on  a  visit 
to  some  friends  in  Cation  de  Chelly,  and  she  impatiently  awaited  his 
return,  hoping  that  when  he  came  he  would  renew  his  efforts  to 
make  her  his  wife.  Once  in  her  own  lodge,  she  promised  herself, 
there  would  be  a  radical  change  for  the  better.  A  aervant  would 
bring  the  water  and  the  wood  for  the  lodge,  and  would  saddle  the 
horse  for  her  master.  The  meals  would  be  regularly  served,  the 
apparel  of  herself  and  her  lord  would  be  kept  clean,  and  the  lodge 
would  be  a  paragon  of  neatness.  ^ 

At  last  Mentomo  returned  from  his  visit  and  after  dismounting 
from  his  horse  hastened  to  meet  the  sweetheart  of  his  boyhood.    He 
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came  upon  her  quite  suddenly  as  she  sat  in  the  lodge,  and  stood  in 
th^  doorway  looking  at  her  before  she  was  aware  that  he  had  re- 
turned. He  wore  a  cotton  shirt  that  had  once  been  white,  but  was 
now  greatly  discolored  and  begrimed  by  grease  and  dirt.  His  trous- 
ers were  made  of  the  same  material  and  were  torn  and  soiled  and 
covered  with  hairs  from  the  back  of  the  horse  he  had  ridden.  His 
once  black  glossy  locks,  that  the  girl  had  often  braided  and  bound 
about  his  head  like  a  crown,  were  unkempt  and  had  been  burned  in 
places  to  a  red  brown  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  cruel  wound  in  his 
face  made  by  the  Mexican's  bullet  on  the  day  of  the  raid,  had  re- 
ceived poor  surgery  from  his  friends,  and  in  healing  had  drawn 
down  the  corner  of  his  mouth  and  left  a  great  hollow  in  his  cheek. 
The  lower  eyelid  on  the  side  of  his  face  through  which  the  missile 
had  crashed,  had  been  drawn  down  as  the  wound  healed,  Iw^ving  the 
ball  of  the  eye  partly  exposed.  Altogether  the  young  man  presented 
a  repulsive  appearance  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  gazing  at  the  girl. 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly  for  a  moment  and  then  fell  to  the  floor 
in  a  swoon.  She  recovered  presently,  but  was  unable' to  sit  up  and 
was  assisted  by  her  mother  to  her  bed  in  a  corner  of  the  lodge.  A 
fever  came  on  at  once  and  the  poor  girl  hovered  for  days  between 
life  and  death  before  she  was  able  to  sit  up  again.  She  finally  recov- 
ered her  accustomed  health  and  once  more  entered  upon  the  domestic 
duties  that  had  been  assigned  to  her  on  her  arrival  at  her  mother's 
hogan. 

Mentomo  came  frequently  to  the  lodge  to  see  her  after  she  had 
recovered,  but  he  comprehended  fully  that  his  appearance  distressed 
her,,  and  usually  made  his  visits  of  brief  duration.  He  lived  con- 
stantly, however,  in  the  hope  that  in  time  she  would  become  familiar 
with  his  distorted  features  and  eventually  feel  less  repugnance  for 
him.  She  smiled  upon  him  one  day,  prompted  by  the  pity  she  felt 
for  him,  though  she  was  more  inclined  at  the  moment  to  weep  than 
to  smile.  The  act,  however,  encouraged  him  to  believe  that  the  fav- 
orable time  he  had  hoped  for  had  arrived  and  he  hastened  at  once  to 
Milwanee,  the  girl's  father,  with  an  offer  for  his  daughter. 

'*He  wants  Pepeeta  for  three  horses,"  said  the  mother,  indignant- 
ly, fresh  from  an  interview  with  her  husband.  "It  is  clear,"  she  con- 
tinued, "that  Mentomo  has  grown  stingy  as  he  has  grown  rich.  But 
it  was  a  bargain,  the  father  says,  made  at  the  time  the  Mexicans  broke 
up  the  herds  at  Ojo  del  Oso." 

Pepeeta  clasped  her  face  in  her  hands  when  her  mother  ceased 
to  sp^ak  and  sat  motionless  for  some  time,  evidently  much  troubled 
at  what  she  had  heard.  wShe  uncovered  her  face  at  last,  and  turning 
to  her  mother,  said  earnestly: 
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"I  will  go  back  to  Taos." 

The  mother  seemed  much  amused  at  the  remark  of  her  daughter, 
and  indulged  in  a  subdued  laugh. 

"Go  back  to  Taos!"  she  exclaimed  at  length.  "Go  back  to 
Taos!"  she  repeated  in  a  loud  voice.  "No,  my  daughter,  you  will 
stay  where  you  are  among  your  own  people,  and  will  take  the  hus- 
band your  father  will  choose  for  you."  "Truly!"  she  continued,  in- 
dignantly, "the  Mexicans  have  put  queer  ideas  in  your  head." 

The  father  had  stood  at  the  door  the  meantime,  listening  to  what 
was  said  within.  As  the  mother  concluded  he  entered  the  lodge  and 
approaching  the  girl  shook  his  finger  menacingly  at  her,  and  threat-, 
ened  her  with  physical  chastisement  if  she  should  ever  again  speak 
of  returning  to  the  hated  Mexicans,  or  should  refuse  to  accept  the 
husband  he  might  choose  for  her. 

The  clatter  of  a  horse's  feet  on  the  well  worn  trail  leading  to  the 
lodge  suddenly  interrupted  the  father's  threats,  and  ceasing  to  speak 
he  hastened  outside  to  see  who  was  approaching.  He  came  back 
-directly,  followed  by  Manuleto,  the  war-chief,  who  had  come  to  the 
lodge,  he  said,  to  make  an  offer  for  the  girl,  if  her  appearance  should 
please  him.  After  he  had  sat  silently  in  the  lodge  for  a  while  he 
turned  to  the  father  and  bluntly  offered  "four  horses  for  the  girl. 
Four  good,  sound,  well  broken  horses  for  the  girl."  Pepeeta  caught 
the  eye  of  her  father  when  the  offer  was  made  and  pleased  him 
greatly, by  nodding  her  head  in  approval.  The  acceptance  of  the 
offer  presented  a  means  of  escape  from  Mentomo,  who  she  believed 
would  outbid  all  his  competitors  if  he  was  given  an  opportunity. 
She  was  anxious  therefore  that  the  offer  of  the  chief  should  be  ac- 
cepted at  once.  The  father  smiled  at  his  daughter's  eagerness,  and 
in  his  desire  to  atone  for  the  harsh  words  he  had  used  towards  her, 
and  somewhat  also  actuated  by  his  anger  at  Mentomo  for  his  attempt 
to  hold  him  to  a  contract  which  by  the  nature  of  things  was  no 
longer  in  force,  finally  gave  his  consent. 

The  chief  appeared  to  be  greatly  pleased  with  the  bargain  he  had 
made,  and  rising  from  the  robe  on  which  he  sat,  hastened  to  the  girl 
and  helped  her  to  her  feet.  No  words  of  endearment  accompanied 
the  act  and  no  marriage  ceremony  of  any  kind  followed. 

The  girl  had  been  sold,  that  was  all,  and  by  virtue  of  the  sale  had 
become  the  property  of  the  man  who  had  bought  her.  She  had 
changed  masters,  whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse  remained  to  be 
seen. 

At  first  the  chief  proposed  to  borrow  a  horse  from  Milwanee,  the 
girl's  father,  and  take  Pepeeta  at  once  to  his  lodge,  but  the  horses 
were  far  away  in  the  grazing  grounds,  and  Manuleto  could  not  wait 
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until  they  were  brought.  He  had  in  mind,  he  said,  to  buy  yet  another 
wife,  and  as  the  daughter  of  the  sub-chief  of  a  clan  then  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Puerco,  some  distance  away,  had  just  returned  from 
peonage  among  the  Mexicans,  he  was  anxious  to  ride  on  and  see  her. 
He  had  known  her,  he  continued,  when  she  was  a  young  miss  and  had 
intended  to  buy  her  before  she  was  captured.  He  got  on  his  horse 
presently  and  rode  rapidly  away  without  speaking  to  Pepeeta,  or  even 
looking  again  in  her  direction.  The  purchase  of  a  wife  was  evidently 
a  purely  business  transaction  with  the  chief  and  free  from  any  of  the 
finer  emotions. 

He  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  on 
the  trail  again  attracted  the  attention  of  the  inmates  of  the  lodge,  and 
soon  thereafter  Mentomo  appeared  riding  with  headlong  haste  to- 
wards the  hogan.  He  quickly  dismounted  and  standing  near  the  door 
held  his  horse  by  a  lariat  while  he  talked.  He  had  learned,  he  said, 
that  the  chief  had  been  seen  coming  to  the  encampment  and  had  as- 
sumed that  his  business  with  Milwanee  was  the  purchase  of  his  daugh- 
ter. He  reminded  the  warrior  of  the  agreement  made  at  Ojo  del  Oso 
some  years  before,  and  with  great  vehemence  demanded  that  the  com- 
pact then  entered  into  should  be  faithfully  kept. 

"The  horses  are  ready,"  he  said,  "and  Milwanee  must  accept  them 
for  his  daughter,  or  he  and  Mentomo  will  meet  hereafter  as  enemies.'' 

Milwanee  was  much  alarmed  by  the  threat,  as  he  fully  compre- 
hended the  danger  incurred  in  having  so  powerful  an  enemy.  The 
losses  that  would  occur  in  his  herds  and  flocks,  he  knew,  would  be 
great,  and  his  own  life  would  be  constantly  in  peril.  Mentomo  was  an 
impetuous  man,  very  rich  in  horses  and  sheep,  and  had  many  follow- 
ers and  admirers  among  the  warriors  .of  the  nation.  With  such  a  com- 
bination against  him  he  recognized  that  his  right  to  the  grazing 
grounds  he  had  occupied  for  many  years  with  his  herds  and  flocks 
would  probably  no  longer  be  respected,  and  his  horses  and  sheep 
would  die  for  want  of  food. 

Milwanee  was  greatly  troubled,  and  squatting  down  on  the 
ground  found  employment,  while  he  tried  to  collect  his  straggling 
thoughts,  in  making  figures  of  squares  and  angles  in  the  dust  with 
the  point  of  an  arrow  he  had  drawn  from  his  quiver. 

Besides  being  in  fear  of  inciting  the  enmity  of  Mentomo,  he  was 
much  inclined  to  please  him.  While  disagreeable  and  tyrannical  in  his 
own  hogan,  he  was  invariably  agreeable  with  his  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  in  his  desire  to  please  them  often  gave  way  to  generous  impulses 
that  he  subsequently  regretted. 

The  trait  of  his  character  had  found  expression  in  the  prompt 
disposal  of  his  daughter  to  the  chief,  without  holding  out,  as  was 
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customary  in  the  nation,  for  a  better  offer,  and  it  now  again  sought 
expression  in  trying  to  think  how  he  could  please  Mentomo.  Ro- 
lands may  possibly  have  had  him  in  view,  or  somebody  much  like 
him,  when  he  wrote — 

*'He  who  seeks  to  please  all  men  each  way 
And  not  himself  offend, 
May  labor  on  to-day, 
But  God  knows  where  hell  end." 

He  seemed  to  find  it  very  difficult  to  reach  a  conclusion  in  the 
matter  now  in  hand.  It  was  hardly  probable,  he  reflected,  that  Manu- 
leto  would  willingly  surrender  his  claim  to  the  girl,  and  he  could 
scarcely  afford  to  make  the  chief  his  enemy. 

Mentomo  stood  watching  him  as  he  drew  figure  after  figure  in  the 
sand  and  swept  them  out,  one  after  the  other,  with  his  hand  before 
they  were  done — another  Penelope's  web,  woven  in  threads  of  dust, 
and  never  completed.  He  ceased  at  last  from  his  self  imposed  labor 
and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"I  have  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "The  chief  has  agreed  to  send  four 
young,  sound,  well  broken  horses  for  the  girl,  and  when  they  come 
Milwanee  will  find  they  are  all,  neither  young,  nor  sound,  nor  well 
broken^  and  refuse  every  one.  And  then  when  others  are  sent  and 
refused,  further  efforts  will  cease  and  the  trade  with  the  chief  will 
be  at  an  end." 

Mentomo  stood  looking  at  Milwanee  with  a  sneer  on  his  face 
while  the  latter  acquainted  him  with  the  deceptive  plan  he  had  con- 
ceived. The  young  man  was  hot  headed  and  violent,  and  often  red 
handed  in  his  quarrels,  but  he  was  honorable  in  his  dealings  and 
hated  deceit  as  he  hated  the  sneaking  coyotes  that  prowled  about  his 
flocks  in  the  darkness. 

"You're  a  precious  scoundrel,  Milwanee,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  deception  you  have  planned.  But  understand," 
he  continued,  looking  him  fixedly  in  his  face,  "when  I  ride  again  to 
the  hogan  I  will  take  Pepeeta  with  me  to  my  lodge,  or  we  will  part 
enemies  forever." 

The  young  warrior  at  once  sprang  upon  his  horse  and  without 
speaking  again,  or  turning  to  look  at  Milwanee,  rode  rapidly  away 
in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  come. 

"It  can't  be  done,"  murmured  Milwanee  as  he  entered  the  lodge. 
"The  girl  can't  go  to  the  chief.  His  horses  are  neither  young,  nor 
sound,  nor  well  broken,  as  he  promised,  and  long  ago  the  contract 
was  made  with  Mentomo.  If  the  chief  is  angry,"  he  continued,  "it 
must  be  borne.  His  herds  and  flock  feed  upon  pastures  far  away  in 
the  north,  while  Mentomo's  herds  and  flock  are  close  at  hand." 

Pepeeta  sat  down  on  her  bed  in  a  comer  of  the  lodge  when  her 
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father  ceased  to  speak  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  While 
she  had  found  nothing  to  admire  in  the  chief  and  had  rather  disliked 
his  personal  appearance  and  manners,  she  had  accepted  him  gladlv  as 
a  means  of  escape  from  Mentomo,  whose  repulsive  features  haunted 
her  even  in  her  sleep.  And  now  there  was  danger  that  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  chief  would  be  broken  and  she  would  be  compelled  to 
go,  after  all,  to  Mentomo's  hogan.  Her  father  quickly  detected  that 
she  was  weeping  and  hastily  approaching  the  place  where  she  sat, 
struck  her  a  severe  blow  with  his  unstrung  bow. 

"Stop!"  he  exclaimed,  peremptorily.  "What  cause  is  there  for 
weeping  in  the  hogan?  Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  indeed/' 
he  continued,  "when  the  right  of  a  father  to  sell  his  daughter  to  whom 
he  pleases,  is  questioned." 

He  would  have  struck  her  again,  but  she  quickly  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  evading  the  blow  fled  from  the  hogan.  She  made  her  way 
rapidly  ddwn  the  path  that  led  to  the  pool  where  the  water  for  the 
lodge  was  obtained.  Throwing  herself  upon  a  little  patch  of  g^ss 
that  grew  near  the  bank,  she  gave  way  to  her  emotions  and  wept 
bitterly  over  her  misfortunes.  Her  cruel  father  and  unnatural  mother, 
the  repulsive  Mentomo  and  the  disagreeable  chief,  had  all  conspired 
together  to  make  her  life  miserable  and  her  existence  a  burden. 
It  was  impossible,  she  decided  when  she  grew  calmer  and  became  able 
to  think  more  clearly,  that  she  should  longer  submit  to  the  indignities 
that  were  now  being  constantly  thrust  upon  her.  She  would  willingly 
have  gone  to  the  chief  to  have  escaped  Mentomo;  gladly  accepted 
Scilla  to  have  escaped  Charybdis,  but  now  it  seemed  even  this  poor 
choice  was  to  be  denied  her.  She  thought  long  and  earnestly  upon 
the  conditions  that  environed  her  and  what  it  was  best  to  do,  without 
reaching  a  conclusion,  and  finally  made  her  way  slowly  back  to  the 
lodge.  As  she  entered  the  door  her  father  accosted  her  angrily  and 
demanded  to  know  where  she  had  been.  Without  waiting  a  reply  he 
struck  her  with  his  hand  and  bade  her  get  out  of  his  sierht.  She  ven- 
tured to  return  to  the  lodge  again  after  dark  and  lay  down  on  her 
bed  but  was  unable  to  sleep. 

It  occurred  to  her  at  last  as  she  lay  tossing  about  on  her  blanket, 
that  she  might  possibly  effect  her  escape  and  return  to  her  friends  at 
Taos.  She  had  thought  of  making  this  attempt  often  before,  but  had 
always  dismissed  the  idea  as  utterly  impracticable.  But  now  she 
found  it  impossible  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  her  mind  as  she  had 
been  able  to  do  on  previous  occasions  when  it  had  presented  itself 
for  her  consideration.  Finally  she  began  an  effort  to  recall  the  road 
she  had  traveled,  and  the  streams  and  mountains  she  had  crossed  in 
journeying  from  Taos.     The  whole  long  journey  seemed  indelibly 
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fixed  in  her  mind  and  passed  like  a  panorama  before  her.  She  traveled 
over  it  again  and  again  as  she  lay  on  her  blanket  dwelling  upon  the 
possibility  of  her  escape. 

'It  occurred  to  her  eventually  that  while  the  chances  were  all 
against  her,  and  the  probabilities  strong  that  she  would  be  captured 
if  she  should  attempt  to  return  to  her  Mexican  friends,  her  condition 
could  scarcely  be  made  in  any  manner  more  undesirable  than  it  was. 

She  got  up  quietly  at  length  and  taking  her  blanket  stole  noise- 
lessly out  of  the  lodge.  As  she  passed  under  a  tree  that  grew  near  the 
door  her  attention  was  attracted  to  a  bone  upon  which  some  cooked 
meat  yet  remained,  fastened  by  a  string  to  an  overhanging  limb  to 
keep  it  out  of  reach  of  prowling  dogs  and  wolves.  She  was  laboring 
under  great  excitement  at  the  moment  and  scarcely  comprehended 
what  she  did.  A  vague,  indefinite  idea  seized  her  at  the  moment,  that 
she  might  possibly  some  time  be  hungry,  and  that  it  would  be  best 
to  take  the  bone  with  her.  Hastening  to  a  block  of  wood  that  lay 
near  by,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  table,  she  seized  a  knife  that  lay 
upon  it  and  returning  cut  down  the  bone  and  wrapped  it  with  the 
knife  in  a  fold  of  her  blanket. 

She  was  ready  now  to  begin  her  flight,  but  suddenly  a  sense  of  the 
desperate  character  of  the  attempt  overcame  her,  and  she  hesitated  to 
start.  The  hope  that  she  would  be  able  to  reach  the  Mexican  settle- 
ments along  the  Rio  Grande,  from  which  she  might  possibly  get  on 
from  one  hamlet  to  another  in  her  journey  to  Taos,  suddenly  forsook 
her  and  she  hastened  at  once  to  return  to  the  lodge.  As  she  came 
near  the  door  she  heard  some  one  moving  about  within,  and  quickly 
concealed  herself  behind  some  bushes  that  grew  near  the  hogan. 
She  had  scarcely  effected  her  concealment  when  her  mother  appeared 
at  the  door  and  called  her  by  name.  She  would  have  answered  at  once 
but  she  quickly  reflected  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain why  she  had  the  knife  and  the  bone  concealed  in  her  blanket. 
Her  mother  had  evidently  discovered  that  she  had  left  the  lodge,  and 
the  fact  that  she  had  taken  her  blanket  would  doubtless  also  be  made 
a  matter  of  inquiry.  She  therefore  made  no  reply  and  as  soon  as  her 
mother  disappeared  from  the  door  she  hastened  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  great  trail  leading  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  set  out  reso- 
lutely at  last  in  an  attempt  to  effect  her  escape. 

She  walked  on  rapidly  for  an  hour  or  more  until  at  last  becoming 
weary  she  threw  herself  down  upon  the  ground  at  the  side  of  the 
trail  to  rest.  That  she  should  have  become  weary  so  soon  seemed 
an  unpromising  beginning  for  so  long  and  arduous  a  journey,  and 
again  awakened  her  serious  apprehensions  concerning  the  wisdom 
of  the  attempt.    It  would  be  best,  possibly,  she  reasoned  at  last,  to 
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give  up  the  idea  of  escape  and  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
lodge. 

"I  can  tell  them,"  she  said  half  aloud,  "that  I  walked  in  my  sleep. 
That  in  my  dreams  I  had  been  sold  to  Mentomo,  who  had  lost  all  his 
horses  in  a  battle  with  the  Apaches,  and  that  I  was  compelled  in  con- 
sequence to  walk  to  his  lodge." 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  was  once  more  in  the  act  of  returning  to 
her  mother's  hogan,  when  she  suddenly  heard  her  name  called,  almost 
in  a  whisper,  from  an  adjoining  cluster  of  bushes.  Casting  her  eyes 
quickly  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  came  she  was  aston- 
ished to  see  the  haggard  face  of  a  woman  through  a  little  opening 
among  the  leaves.  The  eyes  of  the  creature  seemed  unnaturally  large 
and  lustrous,  and  her  dark  hair  hung  unkempt  about  her  neck  and 
shoulders. 

"Pepeeta,"  she  whispered.  "I  hid  when  I  heard  you  coming.  I 
couldn't  see  who  you  were  in  the  darkness." 

Pepeeta  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  the  stranger, 
and  for  a  moment  made  no  response. 

*T  am  Netanta,"  the  woman  continued,  "and  came  with  the  cap- 
tives to  the  nation." 

"Yes,"  replied  Pepeeta,  at  length.  "I  remember  you  now.  But 
why  are  you  here,  Netanta,  hiding  in  the  bushes?"  she  asked. 

"I  am  on  my  way  back  to  my  Mexican  master  and  mistress  in  the 
valley,"  she  replied. 

"Were  you  not  happy  in  the  lodge?"  persisted  Pepeeta,  prompted 
to  ask  the  question  by  her  own  experience. 

"They  sold  me,"  she  replied.  "Sold  me  to  a  warrior  for  horses.  A 
dirty,  old,  ugly  brute,"  she  continued,  "and  I  hate  him.  I  ran  away 
two  days  ago.    But  why  are  you  here,  Pepeeta?"  §he  asked. 

"They  sold  me  also,"  she  replied,  "and  I  thought  I  would  try 
somehow  to  get  on  to  Taos." 

"It  is  a  long  way,"  said  the  stranger,  thoughtfully.  "Much  farther 
than  I  came.  Even  the  part  of  the  journey  we  made  together  seemed 
endless.  I  cannot  understand,"  she  continued,  "how  you  could  expect 
to  go  on  to  Taos,  on  foot  and  alone." 

"It's  a  gloomy  prospect,"  replied  Pepeeta,  "and  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  just  as  you  came,  to  go  back  ^nd  tell  them  that  I  had  wandered 
away  in  my  sleep." 

"The  saints  protect  us!"  cried  Netanta.  "I  couldn't  do  that.  I 
will  go  on  if  I  can,  or  die  in  the  bushes.  It  is  cruel,"  she  said  after  a 
moment's  silence,  "to  learn  people  things  that  unfit  them  for  their 
own  stations  in  life.  If  I  had  not  lived  so  long  with  the  Mexicans,  I 
suppose  I  shouldn't  care." 
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"You  won't  12:0  back  then?"  asked  Pepeeta. 

"Never!"  she  replied.    "I'll  die  first." 

"But  if  we  gfo  on,"  asked  Pepeeta,  "what  will  we  do  for  food?" 

"The  saints  protect  us!"  exclaimed  her  companion.  "I  don't 
know.  Possibly  we  won't  want  any.  I  have  eaten  nothing  for  two 
days." 

"You  poor  creature!"  cried  Pepeeta.  "Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
before?"  And  hastily  unfolding  her  blanket  she  produced  the  bone 
she  had  brought  with  her  from  the  lodge.  She  observed  with 
regret  that  there  was  but  little  meat  upon  it,  but  it  pleased  her 
to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  the  woman  seized  it  and  the  avidity 
with  which  she  detoured  what  little  there  was. 

By  this  time  the  early  gray  of  the  morning  was  beginning  to  ap- 
pear and  the  birds  were  already  twittering  in  the  trees. 

We  must  go  on,"  said  Netanta,  suddenly. 

'You  won't  go  back  ?"  asked  Pepeeta. 

"Never!"  replied  Netanta.    "Never!" 

"Then  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Pepeeta.  "We  will  crave  the  pro  - 
tection  of  the  saints  and  die  if  need  be  in  the  bushes,  but  we  won't  go 
back." 

"We  won't  go  back!"  echoed  Netanta. 

"But  we  can't  go  on  blindly,"  said  Pepeeta.  "We  must  think 
about  what  we  ought  to  do.  If  the  people  pursue  us  they  will  follow 
our  tracks  easily  if  we  keep  on  the  trail.  Let  us  go  down  in  the 
valley  and  when  we  come  to  the  stream  we  can  hide  our  tracks  in  the 
water." 

Netanta  nodded  her  head  in  approval  and  the  fugitives  at  once 
started  forward,  moving  slowly  through  the  bushes  that  grew  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  gradually  descended  to  the  stream  that 
flowed  through  the  valley.  When  they  finally  reached  the  water  they 
removed  their  moccasins  and  waded  for  some  distance  down  the 
stream  until  a  rapid  current  was  encountered  that  drove  them  to  the 
shore  again.  They  became  at  length  greatly  fatigued,  and  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Pepeeta,  that  it  would  be  best  to  secrete  themselves 
during  the  day  and  travel  only  at  night,  they  sought  a  deep  tangle  6i 
bushes  and  weeds,  and  hid  themselves  within  it. 

Some  time  during  the  afternoon  Pepeeta  ventured  out  of  her  place 
of  concealment,  and  went  to  the  stream  for  a  drink.  As  she  came 
near  the  bank  she  observed  several  large  fish  swimming  in  a  little  pool 
connected  by  a  narrow  neck  of  water  with  the  stream.  Hastening 
rapidly  to  the  neck  she  filled  it  with  stones  that  lay  near  and,  calling 
Netanta,  succeeded  with  her  assistance  in  catching  several  of  the 
fish,  using  her  blanket  for  a  net.    After  a  prolonged  search  in  the  bed 
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of  the  stream,  she  found  a  hard  piece  of  quartz,  from  which  she  was 
able  to  strike  hot  particles  of  steel  from  the  back  of  her  knife.  In  the 
absence  of  tinder  she  scraped  a  little  lint  from  the  cotton  skirt  she 
wore,  and  after  many  trials  succeeded  at  last  in  settinp^  the  lint  on  fire 
by  a  spark  from  the  knife.  Dry  leaves  and  small  pieces  of  bark  were 
then  carefully  added,  and  when  a  bed  of  hot  coals  was  at  last  obtained 
the  fish  they  had  caught  were  carefully  drawn  and  placed  on  the  fire 
to  broil. 

"The  saints  protect  us!"  exclaimed  Netanta.  "We  will  not  die  of 
hunger  after  all." 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  catching  and  cooking  fish 
that  a  supply  might  be  provided  against  future  need,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark  the  women  once  more  resumed  their  journey. 

And  so  night  after  night  they  traveled  on,  resting  during  the  day 
in  deep  thickets,  and  subsisting  on  fish  and  berries  and  roots.  On 
the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  of  their  wanderings  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  then  but  a  short  distance  away,  and  after 
feasting  their  eyes  for  awhile  upon  the  "promised  land"  before  them^ 
the  weary  fugitives  hastened  to  search  for  a  tangle  of  bushes  or  weeds 
in  which  they  might  secrete  themselves  during  the  day.  Netanta 
was  anxious  to  continue  the  journey  at  once,  but  Pepeeta  urged  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  take  such  risk,  and  refused  to  go  on.  They 
slept  but  little  during  the  day,  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  coming 
of  the  night  that  they  might  resume  the  journey  and  reach  the  place 
of  safety  that  now  seemed  so  near  at  hand. 

They  were  about  to  leave  their  place  of  concealment  as  the  dark- 
ness was  coming  on,  when  a  noise,  not  far  away,  that  sounded  like  the 
tramping  of  a  horse's  feet,  alarmed  them,  and  caused  them  to  remain 
where  they  were  for  some  time  longer.  They  concluded  at  last,  as  the 
noise  was  not  heard  again,  that  in  their  excited  condition  they  had 
been  mistaken,  and  that  the  noise  was  more  imaginary  than  real. 
They  ventured  out  then  into  the  open  and  began  the  descent  of  the 
mountain,  going  down  towards  the  valley.  The  sky  was  overcast  by 
dense  clouds  and  in  the  meantime  the  night  had  become  unusually 
dkrk.  Netanta's  moccasins  had  given  out  entirely  and  her  feet  were 
much  bruised  and  swollen  and  very  painful.  She  hobbled  along  as 
best  she  could,  sometimes  falling  a  long  distance  behind  her  com- 
panion. Pepeeta  was  anxious  to  reach  the  river  and  pushed  forward 
eagerly,  sometimes  quite  forgetting  to  wait  for  Netanta.  Suddenly, 
as  she  hurried  forward,  she  came  quite  unexpectedly  upon  a  broad, 
smooth  trail,  over  which,  as  she  subsequently  learned,  wood  carts 
from  the  settlements  in  the  valley  were  accustomed  to  make  daily 
trips  to  the  mountain  for  fuel.     She  was  delighted  beyond  measure 
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to  find  herself  on  a  smooth,  well-traveled  trail.  Her  clothes  had 
nearly  been  torn  from  her  back  by  the  brambles  and  cactus  and  bushes 
she  had  come  in  contact  with  in  the  darkness,  and  her  hands  and  face 
and  her  le^s  were  scratched  and  torn  and  bleeding. 

"The  saints  protect  us!"  she  cried.  "We  will  now  have  a  good, 
clear  path  to  the  end  of  the  journey." 

In  her  joy  she  became  almost  hysterical  and  wept  and  cried  aloud. 

"The  saints  protect  us!"  she  screamed.  "We  are  safe  at  last!  The 
saints " 

Her  voice  died  away  in  an  unearthly  wail  at  the  sigfht  of  a  man  on 
horseback,  who  came  fralloping  quickly  towards  her,  attracted  by  her 
exclamations.  She  sprang  instantly  aside  and  endeavored  to  escape 
in  the  forest  by  the  side  of  the  trail.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  her 
limbs  were  utterly  paralyzed  by  her  fears  and  refused  to  respond  to 
her  desire  to  escape.  Her  feet  were  like  leaden  weights  and  held  her 
back  as  she  tried  to  go  on.  She  became  conscious  directly  that  the 
man  had  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  was  following  her  on  foot. 
An  instant  thereafter  she  became  entangled  in  a  bush  against  which 
she  had  run  in  the  darkness,  and  while  endeavoring  to  free  herself 
her  pursuer  approached  quickly  from  behind  and  seizing  her  by  her 
hair  drew  her  violently  to  the  ground.  She  turned  her  face  towards 
the  man  as  she  fell  at  his  feet^  and  to  her  horror  and  dismay  found 
herself  gazing  in  the  face  of  the  chief. 

Netanta  was  about  to  reply  to  the  exclamations  of  her  companion, 
when  the  sound  of  a  galloping  horse,  followed  quickly  by  the  screams 
of  Pepeeta,  frightened  and  bewildered  her,  and  turning  about  she  fled 
among  the  trees  in  the  forest  like  a  frightened  deer.  The  bushes  tore 
her  clothes  and  her  flesh  as  she  ran  among  them,  and  her  swollen  feet 
bled  anew  more  profusely  than  ever,  by  reason  of  new  wounds  made 
by  cactus  thorns  and  by  cuts  from  the  sharp  corners  of  rocks  and 
stones  with  which  she  came  in  contact  in  the  darkness. 

At  last,  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  morning,  she  reached  the  door 
of  a  Mexican  ^dwelling  in  the  valley  and  fell  fainting  across  the 
threshold. 

And  so  the  long,  weary  effort  of  the  fugitives  in  their  desperate 
attempt  to  escape,  had  ended  at  last  in  the  success  of  one,  and  the 
failure  of  the  other. 

Netanta  had  happily  reached  the  friends  she  sought,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  kindly  welcome  she  knew  awaited  her.  But  poor  Pepeeta 
had  failed, — ^failed  in  the  very  hour  of  seeming  victory,  her  cries  of 
joy  over  the  assurance  of  success  mingling  with  her  cries  of  despair 
and  vain  pleadings  for  mercy. 

Netanta  had  found  freedom  as  the  reward  of  her  efforts,  but  her 
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unfortunate  companion  had. found  only  a  change  in  the  burden  of 
fetters  from  which  she  had  sought  to  escape. 

For  a  time  after  her  capture  by  the  chief,  Pepeeta  gave  way  to  her 
emotions  and  wept  bitterly  as  she  besought  her  captor  to  release  her. 
But  she  recognized  quickly  that  her  tears  and  pleadings  were  in  vain, 
and  accepting  as  best  she  could  the  cruel  fate  that  had  overtaken  her, 
ceased  to  plead  and  to  weep,  and  crouched  submissively  at  the  feet  of 
the  chief.  * 

All  hope  of  escape,  she  reflected,  was  gone,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  in  her  helpless  condition  no  advantage  could  come  from 
further  resistance. 

One  ray  of  light  alone  reached  her  out  of  the  dark  future  into 
which  she  attempted  to  look  that  tended  to  reconcile  her  somewhat  to 
her  fate  and  comforted  her  greatly.  Her  flight,  if  not  successful  in 
accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  undertaken,  had,  at  least, 
ended  forever  the  dreaded  possibilities  of  a  home  in  the  lodge  of  Men- 
tomo,  or  a  return  to  her  father's  hogan. 

It  might  possibly  have  tended  somewhat  to  gratify  the  strain  of 
savage  blood  fn  her  veins,  had  she  known  at  the  moment  that  her 
cruel  parents  had  been  greatly  troubled  over  her  disappearance.  On 
the  night  she  had  stolen  from  the  hogan  her  mother  had  made  diligent 
search  for  her,  hoping  to  find  her  concealed  somewhere  near  by.  She 
had  called  her  repeatedly  by  name  as  she  searched,  and  had  threatened 
her  the  meanwhile  with  vigorous  chastisement,  if  she  did  not  reply. 

She  gave  up  further  search  at  last  and  returned  to  the  hogan. 

"Pepeeta  has  gone,"  she  said  to  her  husband  as  she  entered  the 
lodge.    "She  has  taken  her  blanket  and  gone." 

"And  when  she  returns,"  growled  Milwanee  from  his  blanket, 
"there  will  be  a  sore  back  in  the  hogan,  if  a  buckskin  lariat  can  make 
it  Those  horrid  Mexicans,"  he  continued  indignantly,  "have  put 
queer  ideas  into  the  child's  head." 

Soon  after  daylight  the  old  warrior  came  out  of  the  lodge,  and  at 
once  began  to  search  for  the  footprints  of  his  daughter.  He  easily 
discovered  them  following  the  great  trail  leading  towards  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  Returning  immediately  to  the  lodge  he  sent  a 
mounted  peon  at  once  in  great  haste  to  find  Mentomo  and  tell  him 
to  come  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  lodge. 

The  old  man  had  been  wounded  severely  a  few  years  before  in  an 
engagement  with  a  band  of  thieving  Apaches,  and  was  unable  in  con- 
sequence to  ride.  He  hobbled  about  now  in  front  of  his  lodge,  fuming 
and  fretting  over  his  inability  to  pursue  his  daughter  and  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  driving  her  back  at  the  end  of  his  lariat. 

"But  we'll  bring  her  back  yet!"  he  exclaimed,  while  a  broad  grin 
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spread  over  his  rugfgfed  features  in  anticipation  of  the  pleasure  her 
chastisement  afforded  him.  "We'll  bring  her  back  yet!"  he  repeated, 
"and  teach  her  a  lesson  she  will  never  forg^et." 

"Here,  Pedro!"  he  cried,  as  a  peon  came  in  sight  driving  a  herd 
of  horses  along  the  path  in  front  of  the  hogan  on  the  way  to  the  pool. 
"Here,  you  scoundrel,  get  on  one  of  the  horses  and  ride  quickly  after 
Pepeeta.  Bring  her  back  to  the  hog^,  or  the  end  of  your  nose  will 
dangle  at  Milwanee's  belt." 

The  peon  had  been  captured  when  a  child  from  a  Mexican  hamlet 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  h^d  since  been  held  in  servitude  in 
Milwanee's  encampment.  He  had  forgotten  the  language  of  his 
people  and  had  learned  to  dread  and  despise  them  through  the  influ- 
ences of  his  daily  life  among  the  Indians.  He  attempted  sometimes 
to  rebel  against  the  harsh  treatment  he  received,  but  the  rebellion 
was  always  quickly  subdued  by  a  few  blows  from  the  heavy  hand  of 
his  master.  In  his  ignorance  and  abased  condition  he  passively  ac- 
cepted the  brutal  treatment  to  which  he  was  constantly  subjected,  and 
lived  like  the  animals  he  was  required  to  care  for,  thinking  only  of 
his  bodily  wants. 

It  would  be  useless,  he  knew,  to  attempt  to  escape  from  Milwanee 
by  fleeing  to  any  other  clan  in  the  nation,  for  he  would  be  immediately 
returned.  Neither  would  it  be  possible  to  escape  to  his  people  or  to 
any  of  the  adjoining  Indian  tribes.  The  Navajos  were  not  on  friend- 
ly relations  with  any  of  their  neighbors,  and  he  would  be  treated  as 
an  enemy  should  he  cross  the  vague  line  that  surrounded  the  country 
claimed  by  the  nation.  He  plodded  on,  therefore,  without  hope  or 
ambition,  his  sole  purpose  in  life  being  how  best  he  could  obtain 
something  to  eat  and  escape  punishment  for  his  indolence  and  decep- 
tions. 

When  the  peon  had  mounted,  Milwanee  hobbled  along  on  the 
trail  before  him,  and,  pointing  out  the  moccasin  tracks  made  by  his 
daughter,  directed  him  to  follow  them  until  he  had  found  her. 

"If  you  return  without  her,"  he  said,  scowling  at  the  peon  as  he 
spoke,  "you  know  what  to  expect." 

He  turned  and  walked  slowly  back  in  the  direction  of  the  hogan, 
halting  occasionally  as  he  proceeded  to  look  after  the  peon,  as  though 
he  doubted  the  creature  would  obey  him.  It  pleased  him,  therefore, 
to  observe  that  the  man  seemed  to  be  carefully  complying  with  the 
instructions  he  had  given  him,  and  was  riding  forward  hastily,  watch- 
ing for  the  tracks  of  the  girl  in  the  dust  as  he  went. 

But  the  peon  had  no  intention  to  obey  his  master,  and,  glancing 
back  furtively  at  him  from  time  to  time  as  he  rode  along  on  the  trail, 
brought  his  horse  to  a  walk  when  he  was  no  longer  in  view,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  slowly  thereafter,  paying  no  further  attention  to  the  tracks. 
After  he  had  ridden  a  few  miles  he  dismounted  and  led  his  horse  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain  into  a  little  valley  through  which  a  stream 
of  spring  water  flowed,  and  fastened  the  animal  securely  in  a  patch  of 
grama  grass  that  grew  near  the  stream.  He  remained  here  lying  in 
the  shade  of  the  trees  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  most  of 
the  next,  and  returned  finally  to  the  hogan  late  in  the  night  of  the 
second  day.  He  rode  at  once  to  the  door  of  the  lodge  and  called  to 
his  master. 

Have  you  got  her?"  demanded ^ilwanee  from  within. 
No,"  replied  the  peon  in  a  tremulous  voice.     "The  girl  was 
mounted  on  a  swift  horse,  and  when  Pedro  came  near  she  outrode 
him  and  got  away." 

"And  you  couldn't  catch  her!"  thundered  Milwanee,  sarcastically. 
"Of  course,"  he  continued,  sneeringly,  "a  peon  couldn't  catch  a 
woman.    But  where  did  she  get  the  horse  that  she  rode?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  peon,  timidly. 

"You're  lying,"  cried  the  old  warrior  in  a  rage.  "The  whole 
story  you  have  told  me  is  a  lie.  Go  away  quickly,"  he  shouted,  "or 
ril  come  out  and  take  off  both  your  ears  to  hang  on  my  quiver.  I 
might  have  known  better,"  he  continued  in  an  accusing  voice,  "than 
to  send  a  poor,  half-witted  peon  on  such  an  errand." 

The  peon  had  scarcely  turned  aside  from  the  door  of  the  lodge 
when  the  messenger  who  had  been  sent  to  Mentomo's  encampment 
returned,  bringing  the  information  that  the  warrior  had  gone  on  a 
hunting  expedition  in  the  mountains  and  would  not  be  back  for  sev- 
eral days. 

The  old  warrior  fumed  and  fretted  greatly  over  his  inability  to  fol- 
low his  daught^*,  and  his  failure  to  find  some  one  to  pursue  and  cap- 
ture her  for  him.  He  gave  way  repeatedly  to  the  control  of  his  pas- 
sions and  attempted  to  beat  his  women  and  his  peons  whenever  they 
came  near  him.  He  grew  worse  as  the  days  went  by  without  bringing 
hoped  for  assistance,  and  finally  when  his  women  and  peons  refused 
longer  to  come  near  him  he  attacked  his  lame  leg  and  beat  it  sound- 
ly, berating  it  the  meanwhile  as  the  prime  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes. 

At  last  Mentomo  made  his  appearance  at  the  lodge. 

"Pepeeta  has  gone,"  said  Milwanee,  when  the  young  warrior  ar- 
rived. "She  took  her  blanket  in  the  night  and  fled  along  the  great 
trail  towards  the  Rio  Grande." 

"You  beat  her,  I  suppose,"  said  Mentomo,  angrily,  "and  treated 
her  like  a  dog." 

"No,  no,"  replied  Milwanee,  earnestly;  "she  was  treated  with  great 
kindness.    No,  no,"  he  continued,  "she  has  fled  to  the  lodge  of  the 
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chief.  When  she  heard  that  the  horses  of  the  chief  would  be  re- 
turned she  wept  in  the  hogan,  and  when  the  darkness  came  on  she 
took  her  blanket  and  fled." 

"If  she  had  intended  to  |a:o  to  the  lodge  of  the  chief,"  said  Men- 
tomo,  "she  would  not  have  gone  down  the  great  trail." 

Oh,  that  was  all  intended  to  deceive,"  said  Milwanee,  earnestly. 
All  intended  to  deceive,"  he  repeated.  "A  short  distance  along  on 
the  trail  it  will  be  found  she  has  left  it  and  gone  to  the  north  in  search 
of  the  hogan  of  the  chief.  Those  horrid  Mexicans  put  queer  ideas  in 
the  child's  head." 

"She  has  been  very  discontented  since  she  returned,"  said  the 
mother,  "and  maybe  she  has  drowned  herself  in  the  pool." 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Mentomo.  "Who  ever  heard  of  a  Navajo 
woman  drowning  herself  in  a  pool?" 

"It's  a  pity,"  said  Milwanee,  with  brutal  directness,  "that  her 
mother  had  not  set  her  the  example." 

"You're  a  precious  old  scoundrel,  Milwanee,"  said  the  young  war- 
rior, regarding  him  scornfully  as  he  spoke,  "and  some  vile  deception, 
I  ani  sure,  is  hidden  in  this  business  somewhere." 

He  turned  his  horse  about  presently  and  rode  rapidly  away,  fol- 
lowing the  great  trail  Pepeeta  had  taken  when  she  began  her  flight 
from  the  hogan. 

Many  persons  had  gone  over  the  trail  since  Pepeeta  had  passed, 
and  Mentomo  quickly  discovered  that  her  moccasin  tracks  had  been 
completely  obliterated.  However,  he  felt  sure  that  the  girl  would  not 
be  so  supremely  foolish  as  to  attempt  the  long  journey  to  the  Mexi- 
can settlements  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  to  which  the  trail  led.  He 
gave  her  credit  for  better  judgment  and  came  finally  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Milwanee  was  correct  in  his  belief  that  she  had  fled  to  the 
lodge  of  the  chief. 

She  had  come  back  from  her  captivity  among  the  Mexicans,  he 
reflected,  with  some  strange  notions  in  her  head,  and  had  found  life 
in  an  Indian  hogan  extremely  burdensome  and  hard  to  be  borne. 
Besides,  she  had  been  treated  cruelly,  he  was  sure,  and  had  run  away 
to  escape  further  beatings  and  abuse.  There  was  no  place  for  her 
to  go  except  to  his  hogan,  or  to  that  of  the  chief,  and  as  Manuleto 
had  bought  her  it  was  natural,  he  concluded,  that  she  should  flee  to 
the  lodge  of  her  husband.  However,  he  determined  at  length  to  in- 
tercept her,  if  possible,  and  carry  her  away  by  force,  if  necessary,  if 
she  could  be  found. 

Turning  abruptly  from  the  trail  he  rode  away  to  the  north,  cross- 
ing the  valley  and  the  stream  that  flowed  through  it.  Once  well  be- 
yond he  rode  rapidly  from  the  east  to  the  west,  watching  the  ground 
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closely  as  he  went,  hoping  to  find  some  evidence  of  the  flig^ht  of  the 
girl.  He  continued  the  search  for  several  hours,  endeavoring  to  "cut 
the  trail"  of  the  fugitive,  if  she  had  passed  that  way.  Failing  to  find 
any  trace  of  her  footsteps,  he  rode  on  at  length  to  a  stream  that  ran 
from  the  mountains  towards  the  Rio  Grande  River,  over  which  it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  woman  to  pass  on  her  way  to  the 
hogan  of  the  chief,  and  dismounting  from  his  horse  examined  the 
banks  with  minute  care.  He  gave  up  the  search  finally,  having  failed 
to  discover  any  indication  that  she  had  crossed. 

There  seemed  to  be  but  one  thing  now  for  him  to  do.  A  visit  to 
the  encampment  of  the  chief,  he  decided,  would  quickly  determine 
whether  the  woman  had  reached  it,  and  if  she  had  not  he  could  then 
return  and  renew  the  search  in  other  directions.  He  galloped  away 
at  once,  when  he  had  reached  this  conclusion,  going  in  the  directioir 
of  Manuleto's  encampment. 

When  the  chief  returned  from  his  visit  to  the  Puerco,  where  he 
had  gone  to  see  the  woman  he  had  known  in  his  youth,  and  who  had 
recently  been  returned  from  peonage  among  the  Mexicans,  he  has- 
tened to  dispatch  the  horses  to  Milwanee  which  he  had  agreed  to 
exchange  for  his  daughter.  A  few  days  thereafter  he  started  himself 
for  the  old  warrior's  lodge,  taking  a  peon  with  him  to  lead  a  spare 
horse  upon  which  his  bride  might  ride  when  he  returned.  As  he 
drew  near  Milwanee's  encampment  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  war- 
rior he  had  sent  to  deliver  the  horses,  driving  the  animals  before  him 
on  his  return. 

"Hey!"  cried  the  chief  sharply.  "Why  were  the  horses  not  left  at 
the  hogan?" 

"Milwanee  refused  to  receive  them,"  replied  the  warrior,  "and 
asked  me  to  hasten  to  return  and  say  that  his  daughter  Pepeeta  had 
left  his  hogan  several  days  ago,  stealing  away  in  the  night,  and  going 
down  the  great  trail  towards  the  Rio  Grande." 

"Is  there  nothing  else  about  it?"  asked  the  chief,  anxiously.  "Did 
you  learn  anything  else  about  it?" 

"The  peon  I  took  with  me  to  care  for  the  horses  on  the  way,"  said 
the  warrior,  "learned  that  Milwanee  was  harsh  and  brutal  with  the 
woman  and  often  abused  and  beat  her.  Besides,  it  was  told  him  that 
her  father  had  regretted  the  exchange  he  had  made  with  the  chief 
and  desired  to  give  his  daughter  to  Mentomo,  and  that  the  girl  had 
run  away  to  the  mountains  to  escape  him." 

"Take  the  horses  back  to  the  herd,"  said  the  chief.  "I  will  ride  on 
to  look  for  the  girl." 

Turning  abruptly  to  the  left,  Manuleto  rode  rapidly  away  across 
the  country,  avoiding  Milwanee's  encampment,  and  came  out  after 
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several  miles  hard  ridingf  throug^h  a  broken  country  upon  the  great 
trail  leadings  down  into  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  He  had  not  ridden 
far  along  it  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  the  woman  had  started 
upon  the  trail  in  her  attempt  to  escape,  as  the  warrior  had  told  him, 
she  would  probably  soon  leaye  it  and  make  her  way  down  into  the 
valley  to  hide  her  footprints  in  the  stream  that  meandered  through  it. 
Directing  the  peon  to  follow  him  with  the  horses,  he  dismounted  and 
began  a  careful  search  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  He  had  not 
gone  far  when  his  attention  was  attracted  to  several  small  stones  that 
had  been  placed  across  the  neck  of  a  pool  in  which  a  few  fish  could 
be  seen.  Searching  carefully  along  the  bank  of  the  pool,  he  finally 
discovered  several  footprints  of  moccasined  feet  in  the  damp  earth, 
and  following  the  direction  they  indicated  the  wearer  to  have  gone, 
he  soon  came  upon  the  place  where  the  fugitives  had  built  a  fire  and 
cooked  the  fish  they  had  caught.  It  puzzled  him  greatly  to  find 
two  distinct  piles  of  bones  near  the  place  where  the  fire  had  been 
built,  indicating  that  two  persons  had  joined  in  the  feast.  He  re- 
turned at  once  to  the  bank  and  carefully  examined  the  tracks,  expect- 
ing to  find  that  a  part  of  them  had  been  made  by  a  man.  They  were 
all,  however,  similar  in  size,  and  in  places  were  quite  indistinct  where 
the  heavier  weight  of  a  man  would  have  left  a  clear  impression  in 
the  earth.  He  returned  again  to  the  place  where  the  fire  had  been 
built,  and  while  looking  about  for  further  indications  discovered  where 
the  fugitives  had  gathered  a  few  handfuls  of  grass  and  leaves  in  sepa- 
rate piles,  upon  which  they  had  reclinjed  to  rest  and  sleep. 

It  was  evident  now  to  the  chief  that  Pepeeta  had  a  female  com- 
panion, probably  one  of  the  women  who  had  returned  with  her  from 
captivity,  and  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  return  to  their  Mexican 
masters.  He  determined  quickly  when  he  had  accepted  this  view  to 
hasten  on  rapidly,  following  the  great  trail  rather  than  the  tracks  of 
the  fugitives,  with  the  h6pe  of  being  able  to  intercept  them  before 
they  could  reach  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

Sending  the  peon  into  the  forest  to  hunt  for  game  that  he  might 
be  supplied  with  food  as  he  proceeded,  he  directed  the  man  to  follow 
when  he  had  been  successful  in  killing  a  hare  or  some  larger  animal, 
and  set  out  at  once  rapidly  following  the  trail.  Occasionally  he  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse  and  led  the  animal  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain to  the  stream  that  flowed  through  the  valley,  and  carefully  ex- 
amined its  banks.  He  was  frequently  fortunate  in  finding  places 
where  the  women  had  left  the  impression  of  their  moccasined  feet  in 
the  earth,  and  again  where  they  had  built  dams  of  rock  and  gravel  in 
their  efforts  to  take  fish  from  the  stream,  and  often  where  they  had 
built  fires  to  cook  the  fish  they  had  taken. 
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He  moved  on  rapidly  down  the  trail,  scarcely  stopping  for  food  or 
rest,  until  at  last  late  in  the  evening  of  the  third  day  he  came  suddenly 
within  si^ht  of  the  lights  of  a  Mexican  hamlet  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  For  several  miles  the  banks  of  the  stream  in  the  valley  along 
the  trail  had  been  quite  precipitous,  precluding  all  attempts  to  reach 
it,  and  the  chief  had  moved  forward  upon  the  trail  watching  it  care- 
fully for  the  footprints  of  the  fugitives.  He  drew  in  his  horse  finally 
when  the  darkness  became  so  great  that  he  was  unable  to  see  the 
tracks,  if  there  had  been  any  on  the  trail,  and  was  about  to  dismount 
and  wait  until  morning  for  further  efforts,  when  suddenly  the  ex- 
clamations of  the  object  of  his  search,  a  few  yards  away  on  the  trail, 
thrilled  him  with  joy  and  filled  his  heart  with  the  intense  happiness 
the  hunter  only  knows  who  has  succeeded  at  last  in  entrapping  the 
creature  he  has  pursued  in  the  chase. 

Urging  his  horse  forward  until  he  caught  an  indistinct  view  of  the 
form  of  the  girl,  he  sprang  from  its  back  and  hastened  on  foot  to 
overtake  her.  Seizing  her  by  her  hair  as  she  ran,  he  drew  her  back 
violently  and  threw  her  to  the  ground  at  his  feet.  She  recognized  him 
at  once,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands  wept  bitterly  for  a  while. 
Then  when  the  first  paroxysm  was  over  she  seized  him  by  his  feet 
and  implored  him  to  set  her  free  and  permit  her  to  go  on. 

*'And  where  does  Pepeeta  desire  to  go?"  he  asked. 

*'Back  to  my  home  in  Taos,"  she  replied. 

"In  Taos?"  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  indicated  surprise. 

"Yes,"  she  said  between  her  sobs.  "There  was  only  abuse  and 
beatings  for  Pepeeta  in  the  hogan." 

"There  will  be  no  abuse  or  beatings  for  Pepeeta  in  the  lodge  of 
the  chief,"  he  said,  earnestly. 

"But  I  have  no  desire,"  she  said,  "to  go  to  the  lodge  of  the  chief." 

"The  horses  were  sent  to  Milwanee's  encampment,"  he  said,  "and 
offered  in  exchange  for  his  daughter,  as  had  been  agreed,  and  Pepeeta 
will  now  go  with  Manuleto  to  his  hogan." 

She  besought  him  again  that  he  would  set  her  free  and  permit  her 
to  go  to  her  friends  at  Taos,  but  he  refused  to  listen,  and,  growing 
angry  at  length,  threatened  to  return  her  to  her  father's  lodge  if  she 
did  not  cease  her  importunities. 

"Or  it  might  please  you  better,"  he  added,  "to  go  to  Mentomo's 
hogan." 

"No,  no!"  she  exclaimed,  with  great  animation.  "The  saints  pro- 
tect me!  That  was  the  father's  plan.  The  horses  were  returned  to 
the  chief,  and  Pepeeta  was  to  go  in  the  end  to  Mentomo." 

"Who  told  you?"  asked  the  chief,  abruptly. 
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"I  heard  it  in  the  lodge,"  she  replied,  "while  Milwanee  talked  with 
Mentomo." 

"And  then?'"  he  asked. 

"And  then,"  she  replied,  "I  ran  away." 

"Poor  Pepeeta,"  he  said ;  "they  have  treated  you  badly.  You  will 
^o  back  with  Manuleto,"  he  continued  after  a  brief  pause,  "and  be 
happy  in  his  hogan." 

He  seized  her  by  the  hand  and  raised  her  to  her  feet. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "we  must  go  back  to  the  trail  and  try  to  find  the 
peon  that  we  may  have  something  to  eat." 

The  woman  obeyed  passively,  recognizing  that  her  tears  and  en- 
treaties were  in  vain,  and  calming  her  emotions  followed  the  chief  to 
the  trail.  The  peon  was  eventually  found,  and  after  some  food  had 
been  prepared  the  chief  and  the  woman  lay  down  to  rest  while  the 
peon  watched. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  the  peon  awakened  his 
master,  and  as  soon  as  the  trail  could  be  seen  in  the  morning  light 
Pepeeta  was  mounted  on  the  spare  horse  in  charge  of  the  peon,  and 
the  return  journey  was  quickly  begun. 

In  the  meantime  Mentomo  had  arrived  at  the  encampment  of  the 
chief  and  had  learned  from  the  warriors  who  guarded  the  herds  and 
flocks  of  the  clan  that  nothing  whatever  was  known  among  them 
concerning  the  girl.  Neither  could  any  one  tell  him  where  the  chief 
had  gone.  Turning  quickly  about  when  he  became  satisfied  that 
these  statements  were  true,  he  rode  away  at  once  in  the  direction  of 
the  great  trail  leading  down  into  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  now  well 
convinced  that  the  fugitive  had  after  all  undertaken  the  desperate 
journey  to  the  river,  which  he  had  previously  believed  her  better 
judgment  would  prevent  her  from  attempting.  Hurrying  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible  when  once  out  of  sight  of  the  encampment,  he 
rode  on  far  into  the  night  before  he  halted,  compelled  at  length  to 
stop  that  his  weary  horse  might  have  a  period  of  rest. 

The  early  dawn  found  him  again^on  the  way  riding  impetuously 
forward  across  the  country  regardless  of  paths  and  open  places.  He 
reached  the  great  trail  finally,  and  turning  in  the  direction  of  the  val- 
ley pushed  on  recklessly,  hoping  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  foot- 
hills overlooking  the  Mexican  settlements  before  the  girl  could  pos- 
sibly arrive,  and  then  returning  along  the  trail  be  able  possibly  to  in- 
tercept her  on  the  way. 

He  had  ridden  for  some  time  along  the  trail  intent  only  on  ob- 
serving the  tracks  in  the  dust  at  his  horse's  feet  and  in  watching  for 
the  footprints  of  the  eirl,  when  the  animal  suddenly  gave  unmistak- 
able signs  of  distress  in  its  lowered  head  and  heavy  breathing,  and 
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finally  stumbled  forward  laboriously  on  the  trail  as  though  it  would 
fall.  The  youngf  warrior  had  g-iven  no  thougfht  since  leaving^  Manu- 
leto's  encampment  to  the  power  of  endurance  or  the  condition  of  his 
horse,  but  had  hurried  forward  with  the  sing^le  purpose  in  view  of 
overtaking  the  fugfitive  at  any  cost,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  ani- 
mal's life ;  but  he  now  quickly  perceived  that  unless  he  jz^ve  the  crea- 
ture a  prolong^ed  rest  he  would  be  compelled  to  ^o  on  afoot. 

Dismounting  at  once  he  led  the  animal  from  the  trail  and  took  it 
down  into  the  little  valley  along  which  the  fugitives  had  fled  a  few  days 
before,  and  picketed  it  near  the  stream  in  a  patch  of  green  grama 
grass.  When  this  had  been  accompHshed,  he  hurriedly  began  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  banks  of  the  stream  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  discover  some  indication  of  the  flight  of  the  girl.  As  he  hur- 
ried along  he  came  eventually  upon  the  footprints  of  the  chief  in  the 
muddy  banks,  and  following  them  on  for  a  while  came  at  length  to 
the  place  where  the  women  had  passed  their  first  day  in  hiding,  and 
where  they  had  caught  fish  from  the  pool  for  the  first  meal  of  their 
long  journey.  He  examined  the  place  with  great  care,  going  over  the 
ground  repeatedly  and  studying  critically  every  indication  that  pre- 
sented itself,  until  he  became  satisfied  at  length  that  the  girl  had 
passed  that  way  accompanied  by  a  female  companion  and  followed 
by  a  warrior  on  foot. 

The  bones  of  the  fish  and  the  remains  of  the  fire  which  the  fugi- 
tives had  left  suddenly  reminded  him  that  he  had  eaten  nothing  since 
early  on  the  previous  day,  and  at  once  brought  strong  pangs  of  hun- 
ger upon  him.  Drawing  an  arrow  from  the  quiver  that  hung  at  hi? 
back  he  fixed  it  upon  the  string  of  his  bow,  and  moving  cautiously 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream  discharged  it  finally  at  a  fine  brook  trout 
that  lay  motionless  by  the  side  of  a  great  rock  near  the  bank.  When 
he  had  taken  the  trout  from  the  water,  the  young  warrior  speedily 
prepared  a  fire  by  striking  sparks  from  the  back  of  his  knife  with  a 
stone,  and  eventually  cooked  and  ate  the  fish  he  had  taken. 

After  giving  his  horse  a  few  hours'  rest,  he  mounted  once  more 
and  set  out  again  along  the  great  trail  in  the  direction  of  the  valley. 
Some  time  after  midnight  he  halted  to  give  his  horse  further  rest,  but 
he  was  impatient  to  go  on,  and  long  before  daylight  once  more  re- 
sumed his  journey.  He  spent  the  entire  day  in  hurrying  forward 
on  the  trail  with  frequent  intervals  of  rest,  which  had  now  become 
imperatively  necessary  that  the  strength  of  the  horse  might  not  be- 
come entirely  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  journey  could  be 
reached. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  and  the  long  twilight,  common  to  the 
elevated  region  in  which  the  Navajos  made  their  homes,  had  set  in, 
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when  the  sound  of  human  voices  suddenly  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  youngs  warrior  as  he  pushed  forward  heedlessly  along  the  trail. 
Springing  instantly  from  his  horse,  he  led  the  animal  hurriedly 
aside,  where  it  would  be  concealed  from  view,  and  returning  quickly 
to  the  trail  sought  the  cover  of  bushes  and  weeds  that  grew  near  it. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  place  of  concealment  he  had  chosen 
when  the  chief  rode  into  view,  followed  closely  by  the  girl  and  the 
peon,  riding  along  the  trail  one  after  the  other. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  the  woman  passively  following  the 
chief  temporarily  paralyzed  the  mental  faculties  of  the  young  war- 
rior and  prevented  the  prompt  offensive  action  he  might  possibly 
otherwise  have  taken.  He  gazed  helplessly  for  a  moment  at  the  girl 
as  she  rode  past  him,  and  bewildered  at  the  spectacle  of  her  appa« 
rent  submissive  captivity,  quite  forgot  the  grim  purpose  he  had  formed 
of  seizing  her  for  himself  wherever  he  should  find  her. 

It  all  came  to  him  directly,  however,  and  hastily  drawing  an  arrow 
from  his  quiver  he  fitted  the  notch  to  the  string  of  his  bow,  and,  aim- 
ing at  the  chief,  drew  it  back  until  the  barb  almost  touched  his  hand. 
An  instant  thereafter  and  the  missile  would  have  sped  away  well  di- 
rected on  its  cruel  errand  had  not  a  branch,  which  the  warrior  had  un- 
intentionally in  his  haste  thrust  aside  in  bending  his  bow,  suddenly 
flew  back  on  being  released,  dealing  him  a  violent  blow  in  his  face 
and  causing  the  arrow  to  be  discharged  in  the  air  high  above  the 
head  of  his  intended  victim.  Fortunately  for  the  young  warrior  the 
noise  of  the  tramping  of  the  horses  on  the  hard,  well-beaten  trail 
drowned  the  sharp  twang  of  his  bow-string  and  saved  him  from  being 
discovered. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  chief  had  moved  on  quite  well  beyond  the 
ordinary  range  of  the  warrior's  weapon  and  soon  passed  out  of  sight 
in  the  windings  of  the  trail,  entirely  unconscious  of  the  attempt  that 
had  been  made  upon  his  life.  Turning  his  horse  aside  from  the  trail 
soon  thereafter,  he  descended  the  side  of  the  mountain,  followed  bv 
the  girl  and  the  peon,  and  went  into  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

Mentomo  rose  slowly  to  his  feet  when  the  chief  had  disappeared 
from  his  view  and  stealthily  followed  him,  keeping  under  cover  of  the 
bushes  and  trees  that  grew  alongside  of  the  trail.  Approaching  with- 
in view  of  the  bivouac  of  the  chief,  he  crawled  forward  on  his  hands, 
and  knees  to  a  place  of  concealment  near  by,  and  lay  watching  the 
movements  of  the  chief  and  his  companions  until  they  finally  spread 
their  blankets  on  the  ground  and  lay  down  for  the  night. 

Carefully  noting  the  location  of  the  chief  and  the  place  where  the 
girl  had  made  her  bed,  he  crawled  away  finally  in  the  bushes  and  re- 
turned to  the  place  where  he  had  tethered  his  horse.    On  reaching  tht 
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spot  he  discovered  to  his  intense  surprise  that  the  animal  had  broken 
loose  from  its  fasteningfs  and  had  disappeared.  He  stopped  abruptly 
when  he  discovered  his  loss,  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  that 
the  horse  had  probably  been  attracted  by  the  presence  of  the  animals 
of  the  chief,  and  after  effecting  its  freedom  had  gone  to  join  them. 
He  stood  still  for  awhile  trying  to  determine  what  would  be  best  to 
do  if  his  fears  should  be  realized,  and  then  suddenly  grasping  at  the 
hope  that  the  animal  might  possibly  not  yet  have  found  its  way  to  the 
bivouac  of  the  chief,  hurriedly  began  to  search  for  it.  Wandering 
about  in  the  darkness,  he  hastened  from  one  point  to  another,  stopping 
from  time  to  time  to  listen,  and  gradually  enlarging  the  field  of  his 
search  as  he  went,  finally,  to  his  intense  gratification,  came  suddenly 
upon  the  animal  quietly  grazing  along  the  bank  of  the  stream.  Seiz- 
ing the  end  of  the  long  lariat  that  trailed  from  the  horse's  neck,  he  sat 
down  on  a  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  for  several  hours  held 
the  leathern  rope  in  his  hand,  watching  the  animal  the  meanwhile  as 
well  as  he  was  able  in  the  darkness. 

At  length,  not  long  before  dawn,  he  led  his  horse  quietly  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain  to  the  great  trail,  and  passing  beyond  the  place 
where  Manuleto  had  left  the  path  to  make  his  bivouac  in  the  valley, 
tethered  the  animal  to  a  tree  and  once  more  approached  the  camp  of 
the  chief.  Fortunately  for  his  purpose,  the  peon,  who  was  on  watch 
at  the  time,  was  engaged  in  quieting  some  disturbance  among  the 
horses,  picketed  on  the  further  side  of  the  camp,  and  the  young  war- 
rior was  enabled  to  approach  quite  close  to  the  bivouac  unobserved. 

When  he  came  near  he  threw  himself  suddenly  upon  the  ground 
and  began  to  crawl  forward  almost  noiselessly  on  his  hands  and  knees 
towards  the  place  where  the  girl  lay  sleeping  on  her  blanket.  He 
stopped  frequently  as  he  proceeded  and  gazed  cautiously  about  him 
before  going  on  again,  fearful  lest  the  faint  cracking  of  the  dried 
grasses  and  twigs  under  his  knees,  or  his  heavy  breathing,  might  pos- 
sibly betray  his  presence.  Carefully  placing  his  hands,  one  after  the 
other,  before  him  on  the  ground,  he  laboriously  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly drew  himself  forward  like  some  wounded  reptile  that  had 
barely  strength  left  to  drag  itself  along. 

He  came  eventually  so  close  to  the  girl  that  he  could  almost  touch 
her  with  his  hand.  A  short  distance  further  on  lay  the  chief  under 
the  wide-spreading  branches  of  a  great  juniper  tree,  and  not  far  be- 
yond he  was  able  to  discern  in  the  darkness  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
peon  and  the  horses.  Rising  upon  his  knees,  he  glanced  furtively 
about  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  removing  the  woolen  scarf  he  wore 
as  a  girdle,  he  sprang  suddenly  upon  the  girl  and  thrust  the  scarf 
t)ver  her  head  and  wound  it  tightly  about  her  face.    She  awakened  in- 
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stantly  terror  stricken  from  her  sleep,  and  involuntarily  began  to 
strug^gle  violently  in  an  effort  to  free  herself  from  the  grasp  of  her 
unknown  assailant.  At  the  same  time  she  attempted  to  scream,  but 
her  voice  was  smothered  by  the  folds  of  the  scarf  and  scarcely  rose 
above  a  faint  murmur.  Her  assailant  quickly  bound  her  hands  to- 
gether with  a  strip  of  cloth  he  had  previously  torn  from  the  end  of  his 
blanket,  and  lifting  her  at  once  in  his  arms  as  though  she  were  a  child, 
bore  her  rapidly  away  from  the  bivouac. 

On  reaching  the  place  where  his  horse  was  tethered,  the  young 
warrior  placed  the  girl  astride  of  the  animal's  neck,  and  when  he  had 
unfastened  the  horse  he  sprang  on  its  back  behind  her.  The  animal 
was  evidently  unaccustomed  to  bearing  a  double  burden  on  its  back 
and  reared  and  plunged  violently  for  a  time  after  its  master  had 
mounted,  and  stubbornly  refused  to  go  on.  In  the  meantime  the  girl 
renewed  her  eflforts  to  release  herself  from  the  grasp  of  her  captor, 
whom  she  had  now  recognized,  and  endeavored  to  throw  herself  from 
the  horse.  In  the  struggle  the  scarf  became  partially  loosened  from 
her  face  and  finally  fell  away  entirely  from  her  mouth.  She  instantly 
availed  herself  of  this  advantage  and  began  to  cry  loudly  for  help. 
At  the  same  time,  almost,  she  succeeded  in  getting  one  of  her  hands 
free,  and  seizing  the  scarf  dashed  it  to  the  ground.  Her  captor,  how- 
ever, held  her  tightly  on  the  horse  before  him  and  succeeded  finally 
in  stopping  her  outcries  and  in  compelling  the  animal  on  which  they 
were  mounted  to  move  forward  at  a  rapid  pace. 

The  peon  was  greatly  alarmed  when  the  screams  of  the  woman 
reached  him,  and  rushing  instantly  to  the  place  where  his  master  lay 
sleeping  on  his  blanket,  awakened  him  with  the  cry  that  the  woman 
had  escaped.  The  chief  sprang  instantly  to  his  feet  and  hastened  to 
the  place  where  the  woman  had  made  her  bed  for  the  night.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  it  when  her  cries  were  again  heard,  followed  quickly 
by  the  noise  of  a  horse's  feet  gallopinp^  rapidly  over  the  hard  well- 
beaten  trail. 

The  chief  ran  quickly  to  his  horse,  and  springing  upon  its  back 
urged  the  animal  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  trail  and  set  out 
in  pursuit  with  the  greatest  possible  haste.  He  soon  came  in  view 
of  the  young  warrior  as  he  galloped  forward  on  the  trail  holding  the 
girl  before  him  on  the  neck  of  his  horse.  The  chief  was  greatly  en- 
raged at  the  sight,  and,  lashing  his  horse  forward  to  its  utmost  speed, 
soon  overtook  its  attempted  despoiler. 

As  he  came  near,  Mentomo  turned  in  his  place  on  the  back  of 
the  horse  and  discharged  several  arrows  one  after  the  other  in  rapid 
succession  at  his  pursuer.  The  violent  struggles,  however,  which  the 
girl  continued  in  her  eflforts  to  free  herself  from  his  grasp,  prevented 
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him  from  taking  accurate  aim,  and  his  arrows  flew  harmlessly  through 
the  bushes  and  amon^  the  trees  that  jg^rew  at  the  side  of  the  trail. 

Perceiving^  at  lengfth  that  he  could  not  possibly  expect  success  in 
an  encounter  with  the  chief,  which  now  seemed  inevitable,. while  bur- 
dened with  his  captive,  the  youngs  warrior  suddenly  released  the 
woman  from  his  firrasp  and  permitted  her  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Then, 
hastily  fixing  a  barbed  arrow  to  the  string  of  his  bow,  he  quickly 
drew  in  his  horse  and  turning  upon  his  pursuer  discharged  the  mis- 
sile at  him. 

The  young  man  prided  himself  upon  his  accurate  marksmanship 
with  the  bow,  and  his  surprise  was  intense  when  he  perceived  that  the 
chief  continued  to  bear  down  upon  him  apparently  unharmed.  It 
occurred  to  him  instantly  that  the  movements  of  his  horse  as  he 
brought  him  to  a  halt  had  deranged  his  aim,  and  hastily  drawing  an- 
other arrow  from  his  quiver  he  discharged  it  at  the  chief  with  all  the 
force  he  could  command. 

The  missile  flew  straight  for  its  mark  and  the  battle  would  doubt- 
less have  been  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion  at  the  moment  had  not 
the  chief,  anticipating  its  flight,  cast  himself  on  the  side  of  his  horse 
to  avoid  it.  The  arrow  passed  harmlessly  a  few  inches  above  him, 
the  feathered  shaft  stirring  the  quiet  air  into  a  low  moaning  song  of 
disappointment  as  it  passed. 

An  instant  thereafter  the  chief  reached  the  side  of  his  antagonist 
and  swinging  his  blunt  war  club  about  his  head  struck  viciously  at  the 
young  warrior  as  he  flew  past  him.  Mentomi>  fortunately  avoided  the 
blow,  and  hastily  drawing  another  arrow  from  his  quiver  sat  quietly 
on  his  horse,  prepared  to  discharge  it  should  the  chief  renew  the 
attack.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  His  antagonist  quickly  succeeded 
in  turning  his  horse  and  without  a  moment's  delay  once  more  bore 
down  rapidly  upon  him.  The  young  man  recognized  instantly  that 
but  one  more  opportunity  would  probably  be  afforded  him  to  use  his 
bow  before  the  chief  would  again  be  upon  him,  and  hastily  fixing  the 
notch  of  the  arrow  he  held  in  his  hand  upon  the  string  of  his  weapon, 
drew  it  back  until  the  barb  almost  rested  upon  the  back  of  the  bow.  Un- 
fortunately for  his  success,  he  lingered  too  long  to  discharge  the  arrow, 
hoping  by  delay  to  be  able  to  deceive  his  antagonist  as  to  the  instant 
he  would  set  the  missile  aflight.  The  rapid  movements  of  the  chief 
as  he  changed  his  position  on  his  horse,  alternately  disappearing  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  animal,  and  in  hiding  along  the  creature's 
neck,  perplexed  and  delayed  him. 

He  let  the  arrow  fly  at  last  when  the  chief  was  almost  upon  him, 
and,  without  waiting  to  see  what  success  had  attended  the  venture, 
threw  himself  on  the  farther  side  of  his  horse  to  avoid  a  blow  from 
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the  chief's  club,  having  observed  when  he  discharged  his  last  arrow 
that  his  antagonist  was  charging  upon  him  following  the  near  side 
of  the  trail. 

Thp  chief  was  a  skilled  warrior  and  more  than  a  match  in  a  per- 
sonal encounter  with  the  ambitious  young  warrior.  Unfortunately, 
he  had  hastened  from  his  bivouac  a  few  moments  before  when  the 
cries  of  the  woman  had  reached  him,  armed  only  with  his  war  club, 
and  he  was  anxious  now  to  close  upon  the  young  man  before  he  could 
again  use  his  bow.  He  was  just  in  the  act  of  swerving  his  horse  aside 
to  pass  to  the  left  of  the  animal  ridden  by  Mentomo,  when  he  ob- 
served the  warrior  preparing  to  throw  himself  on  the  opposite  side 
of  his  horse.  Instantly  bearing  hard  upon  the  bit  he  forced  his  ani- 
mal to  the  right,  and  with  one  rapid  swirl  of  his  heavy  war  club  felled 
the  young  man  to  the  earth  before  he  could  rise  from  his  helpless 
position  to  throw  himself  upon  the  other  side  of  his  horse. 

The  chief  quickly  brought  his  horse  to  a  walk  when  he  observed 
that  his  antagonist  made  no  effort  to  get  upon  his  feet  and  lay  motion- 
less upon  the  ground,  and  rode  slowly  hack  to  the  place  where  Men- 
tomo had  let  the  girl  fall  to  the  ground. 

On  reaching  the  place  he  found  that  the  peon  had  already  arrived 
with  the  horses,  and  directing  the  woman  to  mount  he  set  out  at  once 
along  the  trail,  going  in  the  direction  of  his  encampment.  As  Pepeeta 
rode  past  the  body  of  the  young  warrior  she  glanced  furtively  at  it, 
and  notwithstanding  the  feeling  of  deep  resentment  she  cherished  at 
.  the  moment,  found  herself  unable  to  repress  a  shudder  or  withhold 
a  tear  of  sympathy  as  she  caught  a  momentary  view  of  the  white  up- 
turned face  and  the  blood  v  locks  of  her  once  much-loved  Mentomo. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  to  the  chief's  encampment  was  ac- 
complished without  further  unusual  incident  to  mark  its  course,  and 
ended  finally  at  the  door  of  the  chief's  hogan. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  band  of  Apaches  had  sorely  raided  Mentomo's 
herds  and  flocks  and  had  defeated  the  warriors  of  his  clan  in  a  pitched 
battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Puerco,  and  had  captured  many  horses 
and  sheep.  In  this  emergency  a  couple  of  peons  were  hastily  dis- 
patched to  find  the  young  warrior  and  urge  his  immediate  return. 
When  the  messengers  finally  reached  Milwanee's  encampment  they 
learned  that  their  master  had  set  out  on  the  great  trail  leading  down 
into  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  several  days  before,  following  the  old 
warrior's  daughter,  who  had  escaped  in  the  night,  they  were  told, 
from  her  mother's  hogan,  and  had  gone  to  live  in  the  lodge  of  the 
chief. 

The  peons  quickly  took  their  departure  when  they  had  obtained 
this  information,  and  following  the  great  trail  came  eventually  upon 
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the  body  of  their  master  lyingf  in  a  pool  of  blood  at  the  side  of  the 
trail  where  he  had  been  stricken  down  a  few  moments  before  by  the 
war  club  of  the  angry  chief.  He  seemed  to  be  dead,  and  the  peons 
sitting  down  on  the  ground  quite  near  him  began  to  discuss  the  prob- 
able cause  of  his  death.  One  of  them  at  length  ventured  to  push  the 
warrior's  long  hair  aside  from  his  face  that  he  might  discover  where 
the  wound  had  been  inflicted  that  had  killed  him.  He  had  scarcelv 
touched  his  master's  face  when  a  slight  movement  in  one  of  the  war- 
rior's eyelids  attracted  his  attention  and  awakened  a  faint  hope  that  he 
was  still  alive.  Raising  the  young  man  in  his  arms,  he  carried  him  at 
once  down  into  the  valley  and  placed  him  on  the  grass  by  the  side 
of  the  stream.  The  faithful  peons  then  hastened  to  bathe  their  mas- 
ter's face  and  hands  and  to  chafe  his  limbs,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
restoring  him  to  consciousness.  When  this  had  been  accomplished, 
they  stripped  a  piece  of  the  soft  inner  bark  from  an  acacia  tree  that 
grew  near  by,  and  carefully  bound  up  his  wounds. 

They  seated  themselves  then  by  his  sid^  and  waited  and  watched 
while  his  strength  returned.  He  recovered  at  length  from  the  shock 
which  the  blow  he  had  received  from  the  war  club  had  given  him,  and 
was  able  presently  to  converse  with  the  peons,  but  a  considerable  pe- 
riod elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  raise  himself  up,  and  a  much  longer 
time  before  he  was  able  to  sit  on  his  horse.  The  peons  finally  assisted 
him  to  mount,  and  when  at  last  he  set  out  to  return  to  his  encamp- 
ment one  of  them  walked  by  his  side  to  support  him  on  the  back  of 
the  animal. 

For  some  time  they  followed  the  great  trail,  but  finally  turning 
to  the  left  abandoned  it  abruptly,  and,  avoiding  Milwanee's  encamp- 
ment, rode  across  the  country  in  the  direction  of  their  master's  hogan. 

The  flesh  wound  which  the  young  warrior  had  received  from  the 
war  club  of  the  chief  might  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  rapid- 
ly healed,  but  he  had  received  a  much  more  serious  hurt  in  losing 
the  girf  and  in  suffering  what  he  considered  an  ignominious  defeat 
in  his  encounter  with  the  chief.  He  brooded  constantly  over  these 
misfortunes,  and  at  last  fell  quite  ill  in  his  lodge.  The  medicine  men 
of  his  clan  came  to  his  hogan  and  beat  on  a  drum  and  indulged  in 
many  mysterious  incantations  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits  that  were 
consuming  his  health  and  strength.  But  all  their  efforts  proved  use- 
less, and  at  Mentomo's  request  they  eventually  ceased  further  effort. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  scalp  wound  on  the  young  warrior's  head  re- 
fused to  heal  and  eventually  became  greatly  inflamed  and  painful. 

"The  soldiers  at  the  new  fort,"  said  one  of  his  companions  one 
day,  "have  a  medicine  man  who  can  drive  the  evil  spirits  away.     If 
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Mentomo  will  ride  to  Ojo  del  Oso  he  can  be  made  strong  and  well  in 
a  day." 

At  first  the  younjgr  warrior  was  not  inclined  to  accept  the  sugges- 
tion, but  he  yielded  at  last  to  the  urgent  appeals  of  his  friends,  and 
with  a  couple  of  companions  set  out  for  the  fort.  He  had  never  be- 
fore entered  a  military  encampment,  and  many  things  fell  under  his 
observation  that  interested  him  and  afforded  relief  from  the  line  of 
thought  that  had  previously  depressed  him.  Under  this  favorable 
influence  his  wounded  pride  gradually  healed,  and  the  physical  injury 
he  had  received  readily  gave  way  to  some  simple  surgery. 

The  young  man  was  delighted  with  the  change  and  attributed  it 
all  to  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  medicine  man.  At  the  advice  of  his 
friends  he  consented  at  length  to  further  surgery  with  the  view  of 
removing  the  physical  deformities  caused  by  the  wound  he  had  re- 
ceived at  Ojo  del  Oso,  when  the  Mexicans  raided  his  father's  en- 
campment and  captured  Pepeeta,  and  after  a  somewhat  prolonged 
period  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  left  the  fort  finally 
fully  recovered  from  his  wounds  of  t)Oth  body  and  mind  and  exceed- 
ingly well  satisfied  with  himself  and  all  the  world  about  him.  On  re- 
turning to  his  encampment,  he  sent  one  of  his  warriors  with  a  mes- 
sage of  friendship  to  the  chief,  and  when  the  warrior  came  back  bear- 
ing "kind  words"  in  reply,  all  enmity  ceased,  and  their  past  differ- 
ences became  a  closed  book  between  them. 

The  restoration  of  Mentomo  to  health,  and  the  marked  change  that 
had  been  effected  in  his  personal  appearance  by  the  "medicine  man" 
at  the  fort,  quickly  became  a  common  theme  of  conversation  in  every 
hogan  of  the  nation,  from  the  banks  of  the  sluggish  Puerco  in  the 
south  to  the  bright,  laughing  waters  of  the  tortuous  San  Juan  in  the 
north. 

At  first  the  people  hesitated  to  place  themselves  under  the  care  of 
a  medicine  man  who  was  able  to  control  agencies  of  such  marvelous 
power  as  those  he  had  employed  in  the  treatment  of  Mentomo,  and 
for  a  long  time  but  few  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  in  the  nation  came 
to  see  him.  Here  and  there  a  desperate  case  occasionally  found  its 
way  to  the  fort  and  pleaded,  usually  in  vain,  for  treatment.  But  at 
length  the  number  of  the  ailing  greatly  increased  and  almost  daily 
applications  for  the  services  of  the  "great  medicine  man"  were  re- 
ceived. The  sagacious  surgeon,  however,  extended  aid  only  where 
a  reasonable  hope  could  be  entertained  that  restoration  to  health 
might  possibly  be  effected  under  the  adverse  conditions  of  Indian  nurs- 
ing and  a  bed  in  a  hogan.  As  a  result,  the  cases  he  accepted  were 
usually  benefited  or  entirely  cured,  and  his  fame  as  a  "medicine  man" 
knew  no  limit  in  all  the  land  of  the  Navajos. 
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Probably  three  years  had  elapsed  after  the  chief  had  brought  the 
girl  to  his  lodge,  when  some  trifling,  local  affliction  developed  in  one 
of  his  limbs  that  greatly  annoyed  and  alarmed  him.  He  quickly 
called  in  the  medicine  men  of  his  clan,  and  for  several  days  sub- 
mitted to  their  incantations,  remaining  awake  the  meanwhile  listen- 
ing to  the  noises  of  their  drums  and  the  chanting  of  their  inharmoni- 
ous voices,  as  they  strove  to  frighten  away  the  demons  which  they 
alleged  were  engaged  in  afflicting  him. 

But  the  malady  grew,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  medicine 
men,  and  Manuleto,  at  length  thoroughly  frightened,  dismissed  them 
all  and  speedily  set  out  for  the  fort,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  his 
warriors,  his  wife,  Pepeeta,  and  several  peons. 

When  he  reached  the  military  encampment  he  selected  a  place 
for  his  bivouac  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  and  dismounted  from  his 
horse.  Pepeeta  hastened  to  unsaddle  the  animal,  and  when  this  was 
accomplished  she  spread  a  robe  on  the  ground  upon  which  her  mas- 
ter might  rest.  He  declined,  however,  to  use  it,  and  set  out  at  once 
to  find  the  medicine  man,  followed  directly  by  Pepeeta,  who. trudged 
along  behind  him  at  a  respectful  distance  like  a  menial.  She  ap- 
peared, however,  to  be  fairly  well  contented  with  her  lot  and  seemed 
to  have  accepted  without  reserve  her  servile  condition.  Her  sur-, 
render  to  the  influences  about  her  had  evidently  been  most  complete, 
and  the  lessons  of  personal  cleanliness  she  had  learned  during  the  days 
of  her  captivity  at  Taos  had  obviously  long  since  been  discarded. 
Her  garments  were  covered  with  dirt,  her  hair  was  unkempt,  and  the 
dust  on  her  face  had  been  furrowed  by  falling  drops  of  perspiration. 
She  had  lost  the  slight,  graceful  figure  that  had  characterized  her  as 
a  girl,  and  had  grown  dowdy  in  appearance  and  shapeless  as  a  bag 
of  meal. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  Mentomo,  now  at  the  head  of  a  clan, 
rode  slowly  into  the  military  encampment,  followed  by  several  of  his 
warriors,  soon  after  after  the  chief  had  returned  to  his  bivouac  from 
his  visit  to  the  medicine  man. 

A  great  change  had  come  over  the  young  man  since  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  surgical  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  medicine  man  at  the 
fort,  and  the  blemishes  on  his  face,  caused  by  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived in  battle  with  the  Mexicans  at  Ojo  del  Oso  when  Pepeeta  was 
captured,  had  all  largely  disappeared.  His  former  pride  in  his  person 
and  dress  had  returned,  and  he  now  presented  a  strikingly  handsome 
appearance  as  he  rode  past  the  bivouac  of  the  chief. 

Poor  Pepeeta  paused  from  her  work  as  Mentomo  rode  by,  and 
gazed  at  him  long  and  earnestly.     As  she  resumed  her  labors,  she 
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turned  to  a  female  companion  at  her  side  with  a  word  of  admiration 
for  the  youn^  warrior. 

"He  desired  to  buy  me  when  I  was  a  girl,"  she  said,  "and  I  might 
have  been  his  wife.  But  it  makes  little  difference  where  a  Navajo 
woman  may  go,"  she  continued,  sadly,  sighing  as  she  spoke.  "The 
wives  of  the  warriors  are  but  servants  in  the  lodges  of  the  nation." 

The  visit  of  the  Navajo  dignitaries  to  the  military  encampment 
was  a  brief  one,  and  when  it  was  concluded  the  chief  and  his  wife, 
and  Mentomo  and  his  warriors,  returned  to  their  several  duties  with 
their  flocks  and  herds. 

H.  R.  Brinkerhoff, 
Lieutenant  Colonel ,  U.  S.  A. 
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IVAR  AS  A    TEACHER   OF   WAR* 

(From  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 

The  purpose  of  that  study  of  military  history  so  strongly  enjoined 
by  the  great  Napoleon  and  other  successful  leaders  in  war  is  strictly 
utilitarian.  The  soldier  studies  a  campaign  to  ascertain  what  effects 
are  produced  by  certain  causes,  and  to  trace  to  their  causes  certain 
effects  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  produced  in  the  theatre  of 
war,  or  on  a  battlefield;  sometimes  he  goes  a  step  further,  and 
adopting  as  premises  the  phenomena  which  have  actually  exhibited 
themselves,  he  reasons  out  what  would  happen  in  situations  of  a 
somewhat  different  character.  Military  history,  like  all  history,  con- 
stantly repeats  itself;  the  same  or  almost  the  same  situations  recur 
in  all  campaigns;  so  the  soldier  who,  from  study,  has  learned  what 
incidents  occur  in  war,  knows  what  to  expect  when  he  takes  part 
in  war;  and  the  more  numerous  the  imaginary  situations  he  has 
framed  and  worked  out  for  himself,  the  less  chance  is  there  of  his 
being  taken  by  surprise  and  found  unprepared  when  the  unexpected 
happens.  And  if  a  knowledge  of  war  as  it  is,  is  so  incumbent  on  the 
combatant  officers  in  whose  hands  lie  to  so  great  an  extent  the  fate 
and  the  lives  of  those  under  their  command,  of  transcendent  im- 
portance is  a  full  and  thorough  knowledge  of  military,  history,  with 
its  campaigns  and  its  battles,  to  those  supreme  military  authorities 
on  whom  the  nation  or  the  Government  relies  for  preparing  the 
army  for  war,  and  for  directing  its  military  strength  rightly  and  to 
the  best  advantage  when  war  breaks  out.  Obviously  it  is  to  the 
more  recent  campaigns  that  both  the  soldier  who  studies  for  his  own 
personal  benefit  and  the  military  authorities  who  desire  to  obtain 
information  for  wider  aims  must  principally  devote  their  attention. 
For  civilization  in  her  progress  works  great  changes  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  improving  means  of  intercommunication  and  transport; 
or  introducing  means  before  unknown,  creating  new  towns  and  vil- 
lages, depriving  old  ones  of  their  importance,  or  causing  them 
to  grow  and  increase  in  importance,  and  converting  desert 
areas  into  tracts  of  cultivation ;  so  that  both  the  movements  of  armies 
and  the  method  of  their  movements  in  a  particular  theatre  of  war 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review^  by  arranflrement  with  the  Leonard-Scott 
Publishing  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  American  publishers  of  the  Review, 
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at  a  given  time  in  history  may,  a  few  years  later,  have  to  be  com- 
pletely modified,  and  the  theatre  of  war  may  even  become  unsuitable 
as  the  scene  of  a  campaign ;  whilst  'the  leading  of  the  different  arms  on 
the  battlefield,  and  their  relative  importance  as  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  the  commander,  are  constantly  changing  owing  to  the  un- 
ceasing improvement  of  the  arms  in  use;  and  even  a  position  im- 
pregnable to-day  may  mean  defeat  and  destruction  to  the  army  that 
holds  it  in  the  near  future.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Alexander,  Hanni- 
bal, and  Caesar,  in  old  times,  Frederick  the  Great,  Marlborough,  Nap- 
oleon, the  Archduke  Charles,  and  Wellington,  in  less  remote  times, 
teach  us  in  their  campaigns  some  lessons  of  great  value  even  for  to- 
day ;  but  the  number  of  the  lessons  applicable  to  the  present  are  but 
few ;  in  fact,  it  seems  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  as  affording  prac* 
tical  lessons  suited  to  to-day,  on  war  in  all  its  branches,  the  value 
of  campaigns  diminishes  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  they  recede  from 
the  present  towards  antiquity. 

But  although  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  most  recent  cam- 
paign, and  then  the  others  in  inverse  chronological  order,  that  must 
be  submitted  for  investigation,  we  are  at  once  encountered  in  that 
investigation  by  the  difficulty  that  whilst  of  the  old  campaigns,  which 
are  the  less  valuable,  we  can  learn  much,  yet  of  the  most  recent,  by 
far  the  more  valuable,  we  can  learn  but  little.  This  difficulty, 
which  seems  almost  paradoxical,  can  be  fully  realized  only  by  those 
few  students  of  war  who  have  made  a  special  detailed  study  of  any 
most  recent  campaign ;  and  the  existence  of  the  difficulty  will  prob- 
ably seem  incredible  to  the  vast  mass  of  readers  of  to-day,  who,  hav- 
ing read  one  or  more  of  the  many  accounts  already  published  of  the 
South  African  war,  believe  that  at  all  events  that  is  a  war  the  history 
of  which  they  have  mastered.  To  derive  lessons  or  vto  draw  deduc- 
tions from  a  campaign  will,  however,  be  admitted  to  be  impossible 
unless  there  be  in  existence  a  narrative  of  the  campaign ;  and  unless 
this  be  accurate,  and  also  complete,  both  lessons  and  deductions  may 
be  false  teaching  and  erroneous.  And  yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that, 
beyond  giving  general  features,  the  histories  of  campaigns,  drawn 
up  immediately  after  their  close,  have  for  their  characteristics  inac- 
curacy of  statement  or  incompleteness  of  the  record,  or  perhaps  both. 
And  only  a  little  reflection  is  needed  to  show  that  this  must  necessa- 
rily be  the  case. 

The  only  witnesses  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  accounts  of  the 
incidents  of  a  campaign  or  a  battle  are  the  soldiers  who  have  been 
the  actors  in  the  strife,  and  of  these  some  are  forever  silent,  being 
numbered  among  those  who  fell  in  the  fight.  Commenting  on  a 
company  advance  both  hopeless  and  useless  and  involving  a  sad 
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waste  of  life,  in  one  of  the  battles  of  1870,  the  historian  wroter:  "What 
was  the  motive  that  led  the  brave  Burgdorff  to  undertake  this  iso- 
lated attack  lies  buried  with  him  in  his  grave ;"  and  in  war  there  are 
a  legion  of  brave  Burgdorffs  of  all  ranks.  And  besides  this  there 
are  other  reasons  in  abundance. 

"If  a  battle  were  a  sum  in  arithmetic,"  writes  Gizycki— "and  it  is  too  often 
described  as  such — in  which  the  only  point  was  to  move  bodies  of  troops  like 
pieces  in  a  game  of  chess,  then,  no  doubt,  a  faithful  account  might  be  given. 
But  a  battle  is  no  more  a  sum  in  arithmetic  than  life  is — ^it  is  a  drama  in 
which  every  individual  plays  the  part  of  a  hero  struggling  with  fate,  risking 
his  life  and  limb,  fighting  for  the  life  to  which  he  is  tied  by  a  thousand  bonds ; 
a  drama  in  which  in  eveiy  individual  an  internal  spiritual  process  takes  place, 
a  struggle  to  overcome  the  strongest  of  human  impulses — that  of  self-preserva- 
tion; and  all  this  takes  place  amid  bodily  exertions  in  the  course  of  a  per- 
petual struggle  with  the  unexpected,  and  in  a  region  of  uncertainty,  where,  at 
every  step,  all  kinds  of  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome.  Accordingly  every 
act — ^and  every  act  is  here  one  of  responsibility — ^is  accomplished  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances;  then,  when  it  is  over,  the  officer  sits  down  to  write  his 
report.  'The  ground  on  which  he  has  fought  he  probably  never  saw  before, 
and  while  he  saw  it  his  whole  attention  was  concentrated  on  the  enemy  op- 
posed to  him,  so  that  much  to  which  his  attention  was  not  directly  called 
escaped  his  notice;  thus  the  names  of  the  places  through  which  he  has  passed 
he  will  probably  only  learn  afterwards ;  the  time  at  which  he  fought  he  perhaps 
will  not  know,  as  he  did  not  fight  with  his  watch  in  his  hand.  Moreover, 
time  had  a  quite  abnormal  value,  so  that  it  is  hard  afterwards  to  define, 
minutes  having  become  hours  and  hours  minutes.  Accordingly  he  makes  a 
picture  which,  considering  all  these  circumstances,  can  only  be  an  approximation 
to  the  truth.  Then  comes  his  dear  self,  with  all  its  little  peculiarities.  The 
consciousness  of  the  danger  he  has  passed  makes  hiih  exaggerate  what  he 
has  done;  the  desire  to  bring  his  regiment  and  himself  into  prominence  makes 
him  exaggerate  a  great  deal;  the  consciousness  of  the  mistakes  he  has  made 
causes  him  to  pass  over  in  silence,  or  even  to  misrepresent,  many  things. 
*  *  *  These  are  the  reports  as  they  are  writteen.  They  must  be  collected, 
and  must  then  be  worked  together  into  a  whole.  This  is  a  herculean  usk,  for 
no  two  reports  agree;  and  after  they  have  all  been  read  the  student  is  in 
greater  darkness  than  before,  when  he  only  had  a  general  idea  of  the  action. 
At  last,  after  long  research,  he  succeeds  in  ascertaining  something  which  per- 
haps approaches  the  truth,  and  sets  to  work  to  write  it  down;  and  now  new 
hindrances  appear.  At  one  point  he  does  not  like  to  represent  the  bare  truth, 
because  A.  or  6.  will  be  compromised  by  it ;  at  another  he  fancies  the  superior 
has  made  a  mistake,  and  he  liesitates  to  describe  this  as  it  presents  itself  to  him ; 
or,  perhaps,  its  concerns  some  otherwise  honorable  character,  whom  he  loves 
and  respects,  and  whose  repute  he  would  not  willingly  diminish.  Sometimes  he 
is  anxious  to  bring  to  recognition,  as  far  as  he  can,  some  brilliant  service,  and 
this  leads  him  to  exaggerate.  Such  are  works  on  military  history;  even  the 
best  of  them  cannot  be  free  from  these  faults.    ♦    *    *" 
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And  then,  referring  to  the  German  official  account  of  the  Franco - 
German  War,  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  the  experienced 
Von  Moltke,  he  says  most  truly: — 

"We  must  be  able  to  read  between  the  lines.  The  History  produced  by  our 
General  Staff,  the  best  that  has  been  written  of  the  last  war,  and,  therefore, 
the  most  valuable  of  all  for  study,  requires  to  be  read  between  the  lines,  seeing 
that  criticisms  of  persons  are  always  expressed  in  it  with  finest  tact,  while  the 
historical  truth,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  is  always  there." 

And  most  reticent  the  Germans  have  been  as  regards  that  war. 
A  striking  instance  of  reticence  is  shown  in  their  official  treatment 
of  the  events  of  September  2  and  3,  1870,  when  three  commanders — 
General  Von  Tiimpling  with  the  6th  Army  Corps,  Lieut.-Gencral 
Von  Rheinbaben  and  the  Duke  William  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
with  the  5th  and  6th  Cavalry  Divisions — all  three  of  whom  had  been 
expressly  charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing  hostile  troops  return- 
ing to  Paris,  allowed  General  Vinoy  with  one  division  of  the  French 
13th  Army  Corps  to  pass  through  the  outposts,  slip  through  their 
fingers,  and  regain  Paris,  where  the  division  and  its  commander 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  defense.  In  the  official  account  published 
soon  after  the  war,  the  incident  reads  as  something  quite  natural 
and  not  out  of  the  common.  Not  until  twenty-eight  years  afterwards 
did  the  German  Staff  give  to  the  world  the  full  history,  showing 
the  crass  blunders  and  mistakes  committed  by  all  ranks,  from  Gen- 
eral Von  Tiimpling  down  to  a  cavalry  trooper.  And  so  it  must  be 
with  the  official  histories  of  all  campaigns  published  whilst  the  chief 
actors  in  them  are  still  playing  their  parts  on  the  military  stage.  The 
compilers  of  these  histories  may  be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth;  but  to  tell  the  whole  truth  would  not  only 
lead  to  endless  recriminations,  but  would  be  fatal  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Army.  The  Official  History  of  the  South  African  War,  said 
to  be  now  in  course  of  compilation,  cannot  possibly  be  an  exception 
to  the  rule.    "Le  jeu  ne  vaudrait  pas  la  chandelle." 

And  when  we  come  to  essay  the  task  of  tracing  effects  to  their 
causes,  and  attributing  to  causes  their  effects,  we  soon  realize  the 
almost  unfathomable  depth  of  the  well  in  which  the  truth  lies  out 
of  sight.  A  single  effect  in  war  is  rarely  due  to  a  single  cause  only, 
but  to  several  causes,  and  only  by  careful  searching,  and  perhaps 
after  many  years  do  we  succeed  in  obtaining  evea  a  fair  proportion 
of  these.  And  as  the  causes  originate  with  one  of  the  armies  en- 
gaged, and  the  effects  are  produced  in  the  other,  it  is  not  until  we 
have  obtained  from  both  sides  their  respective  versions  of  any 
incident,  and  have  carefully  compared  them,  that  we  can  arrive  at 
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even  an  approximation  to  the  real  facts.  But,  since  politics,  political 
differences,  and  national  rivalries,  will  not  stay  their  course  until 
soldiers  shall  have  threshed  out  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  set- 
tlement of  these  differences  by  appeal  to  arms,  soldiers  can  do  no  more 
at  first  than  select,  from  the  most  trustworthy  reports  on  the  most 
recent  war,  the  most  important  and  the  least  controverted  matters, 
and  regard  them  as  affording  some  general  indications  of  the  direc- 
tions in  which  strategy  and  tactics  are  developing,  and  consequently, 
of  the  probable  modifications  in  training,  armament,  equipment,  and 
organization,  desirable  in  the  immediate  future.  For  the  deduction 
of  sound  inferences  from  the  data  available  much  careful  considera- 
tion and  thought,  and  much  interchange  of  views,  opinions,  and 
personal  experiences,  all  requiring  time,  are  necessary;  whilst  the 
conclusions,  eventually  accepted,  will  have  to  be  applied  with  great 
care,  great  caution.  It  is  here  that  is  so  conspicuous  the  difference 
between  the  popular  interpretation  of  the  narrative  of  a  war  and 
its  interpretation  by  an  expert.  The  "man  in  the  street,"  as  the 
designation  runs,  forms  his  opinions  from  first  impressions  only,  and 
jumping  forthwith  to  conclusions,  demands  at  once  sweeping  and 
radical  alterations  and  changes,  imagining  them  to  be  "reforms"; 
the  expert  hardens  himself  before  all  things  against  the  influence 
of  first  impressions,  and  he  suspends  his  judgment  until  he  has  be- 
fore him  a  fair  amount  of  well-established  facts  on  which  to  form 
one.  Most  notably  has  this  been  the  case  with  the  "Lessons  from 
the  South  African  War." 

Our  totally  unexpected  reverses  in  South  Africa,  and  the  equally 
unexpected  success  of  our  opponents,  caused  not  a  few,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  to  entertain  the  idea  that  1899  marked  the 
introduction  of  one  of  those  epochs  of  the  conduct  of  war,  in  which 
new  methods  of  strategy  and  tactics  completely  supplant  those  of 
even  the  most  recent  past.  The  year  1899  found  in  their  minds  its 
prototype  in  1806,  the  British  Army  corresponding  to  the  stiff  old- 
fashioned  Prussian  Army  which  was  destroyed  at  Jena ;  and  the  Boers 
to  the  mobile  army  that  Napoleon  employed  for  its  destruction. 
Cooler  judgment  recognizes  that*  the  South  African  campaign  has 
afforded  on  the  modifications  necessitated  in  tactics  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  smokeless  powder,  long-range  fire,  and  the  magazine  rifle, 
practical  object  lessons  for  all  wars;  but  it  regards  the  conditions 
of  the  campaign  as  so  abnormal  that  for  other  lessons  of  the  past 
on  the  art  of  war  the  campaigns  affording  them  are  the  same  as 
before  1899. 

Rut  assuming  that  the  experts  are  in  practical  agreement  as  to 
the  direction  indicated  for  the  development  of  the  art  of  war  by  some 
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recent  campaign,  there  arises  the  difficult  question  of  the  extent  of 
the  development  and  the  mode  of  applying  it  to  any  particular  army, 
for  all  armies  possess  the  special  characteristics  of  the  nations,  and 
these  differ  so  widely  from  each  other  that  a  military  system  which  is- 
excellent  for  one  may  be  totally  unsuitable  for  another.  Moreover,  an 
army  may  have  to  carry  on  war  against  different  enemies  in  different 
localities,  and  may  find  itself  therefore  compelled  to  adopt  a  different 
system  of  war  against  each.  But  even  if  a  certain  development  be  ac- 
cepted, armies  cannot  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  change  their  habits^ 
beliefs,  lines  of  action,  and  conduct ;  time  is  required  for  unlearning  as 
well  as  for  learning ;  armies  are  essentially  conservative ;  new  ideas  fil- 
ter but  slowly  into  the  mass.  So  that  whilst  the  study  of  a  recent  war 
may  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  indi- 
vidual student,  it  is  only  the  most  conspicuous  and  least  controverted 
lessons  of  a  recent  war — and  this  comes  but  to  little — ^that  will  in- 
fluence an  army  generally  in  the  immediate  future;  and  so  it  follows 
that  the  so-called  "Lessons  of  a  War"  seem  as  a  rule  to  be  seed 
sown  on  a  barren  soil. 

To  this  there  is  one  marked  exception,  the  Franco-German  War 
of  1870-71,  for  the  lessons  that  this  war  was  regarded  as  furnishing 
met  at  once  with  ready  acceptance.  Immediately  on  its  conclusion 
all  European  nations  set  to  work  to  remodel  their  armies  and  their 
system  of  war  on  the  German  system.  The  German  organization, 
■conduct  of  staff  work,  decentralization  of  command  and  respons- 
ibility, artillery  tactics,  training  in  peace  time,  4:he  free  use  of  indepen- 
dence and  initiative  by  the  leaders  in  low  as  well  as  in  high  rank — all 
these  important  matters  were  seized  on  as  exemplars,  and  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment  there  were  dogmatists  who  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  their 
finger  on  some  one  of  these  subjects  and  assert  that  to  it,  and  it  alone, 
was  due  the  superiority  of  the  Germans  over  their  opponents  in  the 
field.  But  in  war,  success  alone  is  no  sure  test  of  the  real  value  of 
any  particular  line  of  conduct  or  of  action ;  sound  leading  may  fail, 
but  its  soundness  is  not  impaired  thereby ;  unsound  leading  may  suc- 
ceed, yet  it  may  be  desirable  to  treat  it  in  future  as  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

In  drawing  lessons  from  a  war  we  must,  in  order  to  come  to  a 

right  judgment,  hear,  as  already  indicated,  both  sides  of  each  case 

that  comes  before  us,  and  up  to  the  present  time  our  conclusions 

and  deductions  from  the  war  of  1870-71  have  been  based  mainly  on 

ex  parte  evidence — namely,  that  furnished  from  the  German  side. 

The  German  writers  have  apparently  had  every  wish  to  do  justice 

to  their  opponents ;  but  they  could  often  only  guess  the  motives  and 

reasons  for  their  actions.     The  voluminous  Enquete  Parlementaire, 
Vol.  I.  T.  S.— No.  6.  39 
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the  Proces  Bazaine,  Lehaucourt,  Chanzy,  Gambetta,  the  somewhat 
hysterically  minded  Dick  de  Lonlay,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  given 
us  a  certain  amount  of  insight  into  the  French  conduct  of  the  war; 
,  but  into  all  of  their  writings,  more  or  less,  necessarily  entered  per- 
sonal or  political  influences,  and  they  were  put  before  the  world  at 
times  when  passions  might  obscure  the  facts  or  lead  to  the  misrep- 
resentation of  them.  Of  really  reliable  information  from  the  French 
side  we  have  hitherto  had  but  little.  We  therefore  welcome  the 
appearance  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  "History  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,"  just  published,  and  compiled  by  the  French  War 
Office,  as  a  valuable  aid  to  the  further  gain  of  lessons  from  that  war. 
The  History  covers  the  period  from  1866  to  the  day  of  the  first  de- 
feat of  the  French — August  4,  the  battle  of  Weissemburg. 

And  it  is  the  more  welcome  on  account  of  the  impartial  and 
judicial  tone  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  the  compilers 
of  the  History.  France  can  now  afford  to  reveal  fully  the  causes 
of  her  overthrow,  and  to  put  forward  those  causes  as  warnings  to 
the  present  generation  of  her  children,  for  the  chief  actors  in  the 
tragedy  have  passed  away  from  the  scene;  military  revelations,  now 
that  the  Republic  is  firmly  established,  cannot  be  turned  to  political 
purposes;  and  with  the  reforms  in  her  system  of  defense  completed, 
she  is  secure  from  invasion  by  her  former  foe. 

Doubtless  much  of  the  information  here  given  has  already  been 
published  in  works  which  have  appeared  in  France  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent from  time  to  time  in  the  last  thirty  years,  but  to  most  English 
readers  even  this  will  be  new.  It  is  purposed,  therefore,  in  this 
article  to  extract  from  the  French  History,  information  on  those  mat- 
ters which,  from  their  importance,  chiefly  influenced  the  course  of  the 
war;  and  also,  where  the  opportunity  offers,  to  draw  from  the  His- 
tory such  lessons  as  may  be  applicable  to  ourselves.  But  before 
dealing  with  this  matter  it  seems  desirable  and  necessary  to  say  that 
although  the  war  of  1870-71  does  afford  lessons  still  valuable  for  to- 
day, and  from  its  yet  unexplored  depths,  the  later  period,  there  will 
be  forthcoming  many  more,  the  monopoly  of  attention  and  study 
that  has  been  bestowed  on  it  has  acted  to  a  certain  extent  prejudi- 
cially to  the  training  and  preparation  of  our  own  army  for  war. 
It  is  not  that  attention  and  study  were  not  necessary,  but  the  fact  that 
the  war  has  had  a  monopoly  of  attention  and  study,  and  on  this 
matter  we  shall  dwell  at  some  little  length  as  a  caution  for  the  future. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  monopoly  of  study  possessed  by 
this  particular  war.  There  is  an  attraction  little  short  of  enthralling 
in  the  resistless  onward  march  of  the  invaders,  victory  succeeding 
victory  with  unprecedented  rapidity;  and  when  the  curtain  falls  at 
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Sedan,  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy,  the  closing  scene  is 
in  the  highest  degree  dramatic — ^the  head  of  an  Imperial  dynasty 
laying  down  his  sword  and  being  led  into  captivity  with  200,000 
men,  the  remnant  of  the  Imperial  army  in  the  field. 

And,  moreover,  when  studied  in  detail,  the  war  gave  from  the 
German  side  lessons  new,  and  to  a  great  extent  original,  on  the  im- 
portant matters  already  mentioned.  There  was  also  another  incentive 
to  the  study  of  this  war.  The  battlefields  lay  close  to  this  country, 
and  to  them  access  was  easy  and  at  small  cost;  so  year  after  year 
since  1870  there  has  been  a  steady  and  constant  stream  of  British 
military  pilgrims  to  them,  many  of  the  pilgrims  being  students  at 
our  Military  Educational  Institutions,  "personally  conducted"  by  a 
professor  or  instructor,  but  very  many  of  them  voluntary  students; 
among  the  latter  the  most  notable  was  a  band  of  nine,  headed  by  the 
then  Adjutant-General,  Viscount  Wolseley,  and  including  five  other 
generals  and  three  Staff  officers,  personally  conducted  by  an  ex- 
professor  of  the  Staff  College.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  teachers  of  military  history  in  this  country  are  but  few,  very  few, 
in  number.  To  them,  not  unnaturally,  for  seven  years  after  the  war 
that  war  was  all  in  all.  Their  lecture-room  was  not  only  in- 
doors: it  was  also  on  the  scenes  of  the  strife  itself.  But  after  the 
Franco-German  war  there  came,  in  1877-78,  the  Russo-Turkish  war. 
And  how  have  these  instructors  utilized  this  campaign  ?  What  has  the 
present  generation  of  soldiers,  the  officers  fighting  in  South  Africa, 
learnt  from  them  with  regard  to  the  lessons  this  war  offered?  Liter- 
ally nothing.  Not  that  its  teaching  was  altogether  neglected,  for  the 
present  Sir  George  Clarke,  then  a  captain  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
contributed  to  the  "Occasional  Papers  of  the  Royal  Engineers*  In- 
stitute," in  1880,  a  volume  of  valuable  teaching,  "Plevna."  Another 
officer  of  the  corps,  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale,  then  a  professor  at  the 
Staff  College,  included  it  in  his  course  of  instruction.  But  attention 
to  this  war  soon  died  out;  and  why?  Were  there  no  lessons  to  be 
gained  from  it?  Most  assuredly  there  were,  and  among  them  six  of 
special  importance,  which,  if  they  had  been  driven  home  into  the 
minds  of  our  generals  and  our  regimental  officers,  would,  twenty- 
one  years  later  in  South  Africa,  have  gone  far  to  keep  us  from  com- 
mitting blunders  and  mistakes,  and  would  have  saved  lives  and  lives. 

These  lessons  were — 

(i)    The  value  of  long-range  rifle  fire  used  against  an  attacking 
force. 

(2)    The  value  of  entrenchments  in  the  defense. 
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(3)  The  hopelessness  of  a  pure  frontal  attack  against  an  en- 
trenched position. 

(4)  The  little  use  of  artillery  fire  against  a  well-entrenched  de- 
fense. 

(5)  The  necessity'for  utilizing,  to  the  utmost,  cover  in  advancing 
against  an  enemy  armed  with  long-ranging  breech-loading  rifles. 

(6)  The  probable  need  for  the  use  of  entrenchments  in  the  at- 
tack. 

For  a  time  these  matters  specially  attracted  the  thoughts  and 
attention  of  military  men.  And  in  an  article,  "The  Military  Power 
of  Russia,"  which  appeared  in  the  number  of  this  Review  for  January, 
1878,  all  but  one  are  brought  forward.  As  regards  infantry  advanc- 
ing under  fire,  there  is  a  description  of  the  Russian  soldier  almost 
literally  applicable  to  our  own  soldiers  in  South  Africa: — 

"The  Russian  soldier  is  brave  to  a  fault,  but  more  than  any  other  soldier 
he  requires  direction ;  he  will  move  to  his  front  with  gallantry,  and  sometimes 
with  dash;  if  he  cannot  advance,  he  will  stand  still  to  be  shot  without  flinching: 
he  is,  however,  not  the  man  spontaneously  to  adopt  a  new  disposition,  to  resist 
or  execute  a  flank  attack ;  he  is  also  little  given  to  take  advantage  of  cover,  of 
profiting  by  the  accidents  of  the  ground ;  in  short,  he  is  still  to  a  great  extent 
a  military  machine,  very  helpless  in  action  save  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  his  officers." 

Again: — 

"Artillery  fire,  unless  extraordinarily  concentrated,  is  of  little  use  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  an  infantry  assault  of  earthworks,  provided  that  the  de- 
fenders possess  underground  shelter  for  themselves."  ' 

Again : — 

"One  great  characteristic  of  the  war  has  been  the  abundant  use  made  by 
both  parties — ^more,  however,  by  the  Turks— of  the  spade,  and  we  have  learned 
that  a  frontal  attack  on  steady  troops  ensconced  in  shelter  trenches  is  almost 
certain  to  fail." 

But  ere  long  these  lessons  passed  out  of  mind  and  were  ignored, 
and  the  probable  causes  of  the  regrettable  neglect  of  them  are  not 
far  to  seek.  The  main  cause  seems  to  be  that  our  normal  warfare  in 
the  forty  years  which  followed  the  Crimean  war,  and  in  which  oc- 
curred the  suppression  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  was  carried  on  against 
Asiatics  or  uncivilized  enemies,  all  inferior  in  armament  to  our  own ; 
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and  it  was  regarded  as  necessary  to  cherish  in  the  minds  of  the  rank 
and  file  a  firm  belief  in  the  only  form  of  attack  hitherto  successful 
against  Asiatics.  Here  a  resolute  advance  has  been  the  form  of  attack 
which  experience  showed  to  be  the  only  one  resulting  in  success. 
Rarely  does  the  defensive  answer;  and  seeking  cover  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.    Into  these  wars  long-range  infantry  fire  seldom  entered. 

In  Zululand  in  1879  one  of  the  "As-Vogels" — as  the  later  arriving 
contingent  of  special-service  officers  was  sarcastically  denominated — • 
joined  the  troops  at  Port  Durnford,  and  soon  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  site  chosen  for  the  small  fort  in  course  of  construction, 
within  some  300  yards  of  a  commanding  hill.  He  was  confidently 
assured  by  officers  of  experience  on  the  spot  that,  owing  to  the  indif- 
ferent weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Zulus,  and  their  ignorance  in 
using  them,  the  garrison  would  be  as  safe  from  the  hill  fire  at  300 
yards  as  at  several  more  hundreds  of  yards  further  distant. 

This  matter  of  long-range  infantry  rifle  fire  had  come  prominently 
forward  in  the  Franco-German  war,  but,  .notwithstanding  the  su- 
perior range  of  the  Chassepot  over  the  German  rifle,  the  attacking 
Germans  soon  managed  to  arrive  near  enough  to  the  enemy  to  use 
effectively  their  short-range  weapons;  and  even  St.  Privat  showed 
that,  had  the  Guard  Corps  not  been  huddled  together  in  the  closest 
and  most  unsuitable  formations,  they  would  have  arrived  at  decisive 
range  in  overwhelming  numbers  without  any  extraordinary  losses. 
The  advance  from  Mars-la-Tour  of  Von  WedelFs  Brigade  on  August 
16,  1870,  under  this  fire  and  across  open  ground,  against  Grenier's 
Division  in  position  on  the  further  side  of  a  deep  ravine,  was  certainly 
not  conclusive  of  its  value  against  a  well-ordered  attack  in  superior 
force. 

And  against  the  adoption  of  this  fire  was  always  urged  the  unde- 
sirableness  of  undue  expenditure  of  ammunition,  expenditure  without 
some  assurance  of  return  for  it.  But  it  is  precisely  on  the  amount  of 
ammunition  expended  that  depends  the  effectiveness  of  the  fire.  If 
there  is  a  lack  in  the  supply  of  ammunition,  every  cartridge  expended 
at  long  range  is  a  cartridge  wasted.  It  was  in  this  respect  that  long- 
range  fire  in  1870-71  differed  so  essentially  from  the  same  fire  in 
1877-78.  The  same  name  was  applied  to  both,  but  they  were  essen- 
tially different:  the  French  had  no  ammunition  to  spare,  the  Turks 
had  heaps  of  cartridges  always  close  at  hand.  Men  who  have  been 
under  this  fire  in  South  Africa  tell  us  of  the  appalling  and  unceasing 
rain  of  bullets.  It  is  the  continued  intensity  of  the  storm  that  con- 
stitutes its  effectiveness.  The  Boers  had  profited  by  the  experience 
of  1877-78,  and,  following  the  example  set  by  the  Turks,  had  pro- 
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vided  themselves  with  unlimited  supplies  of  ammunition  close  at 
hand  in  the  trenches.* 

A  cause  affecting  the  view  taken  of  the  value  of  entrenchments 
has  been  the  absolute  unreality  of  the  use  of  entrenchments  in  our 
peace  training  for  war ;  for  even  in  the  defense  of  a  position  the  very 
slightest  disturbance  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  pick  or  shovel 
has  been  always  and  rigorously  interdicted.  For  real  entrenchments 
were  therefore  substituted  lengths  of  canvas  about  two  feet  broad, 
which  were  carried  about  in  rolls;  for  real  entrenching  was  substi- 
tuted unrolling  the  rolls  and  placing  the  canvas  upright  by  means  of 
sticks  along  the  line  selected  for  the  entrenchments.  The  whole  of 
this  proceeding  was  egregious  folly,  for  it  conveyed  to  the  rank  and 
file  no  instruction  whatever ;  they  learnt  nothing  of  the  time  required 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  breaking  into  virgin  soil.  For  the 
officers  to  try  to  fit  a  long  strip  of  canvas  on  to  the  exact  line — a 
trench  which  should  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  be  sinuous,  and  not 
continuous — ^was  impossible ;  a  mistake  in  the  original  selection  of  the 
line  could  be  at  once  remedied  by  taking  up  the  sham  trench  bodily 
and  carrying  it  elsewhere,  whilst  practice  in  the  concealment  of  the 
trench  from  the  enemy's  view,  so  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  Boers, 
was  simply  impossible  when  the  trench  was  a  piece  of  yellow  canvas 
standing  two  feet  high  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  innovation  in  tactics,  illustrated 
in  1877-78,  was  the  employment  of  entrenchments  by  the  attackers 
in  their  advance.  Great  was  the  impression  produced  by  the  accounts 
of  Skobeleff's  men  at  the  Green  Hills  using  their  mess-tins  to  scrape 
earth  together  to  give  them  a  safe  resting-place  under  cover  in  their 
onward  movement,  but,  owing  to  the  reasons  given,  this  impression 
soon  faded  away.  Again,  exaggerated  ideas  were  formed  from  the 
war  of  1870-71  as  to  the  destructive  power  of  artillery,  especially 
when  the  guns  were  massed.  The  fact  that  the  artillery  to  which 
the  Germans  were  opposed  were  inferior  both  in  the  guns  and  in  the 
training  of  the  arm  was.  at  all  events  at  first,  overlooked.  The  idea 
of  the  great  power  of  artillery  fire  was  further  strengthened  by  the 
improvements  in  our  own  guns  and  projectiles,  and  it  was  generally 
anticipated  at  the  commencement  of  the  South  African  war  that 
nothing,  either  in  the  open  or  in  entrenchments,  could  hold  its  own 
against  British  shrapnel  fire. 

The  distance  of  the  battlefields  where  long-range  fire  and  en- 


*  Sir  George  Clarke  wrote,  in  z88o :  **  Let  a  poaition  be  fairly  well  entrenched  and  held 
only  by  well-armed  infantry  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  ammunition,  and  merely  able  to 
shoot  steadily ;  and  a  few  mistakes  in  the  general  putn  of  attack,  or  a  want  of  tactical  train- 
ing of  the  right  kind  on  the  i>art  of  the  attacking  troops,  may  entail  a  disaster  not  easily 
retrieved."    How  prophetic  of  South  Africa  in  November  and:  December,  1899. 
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trenchments  had  played  such  important  parts  was  so  great  that  the 
only  military  pil^ims  who  could  visit  them  were  those  rejoicing  in 
the  possession  of  a  long  purse.  The  published  accounts  given  by 
the  combatants  were  in  languages  unintelligible  to  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  British  students  of  war;  so  by  degrees,  from  these  and 
the  other  causes  already  mentioned,  1877-78  faded  out  of  soldiers' 
thoughts,  and  1870-71  resumed  its  sway. 

To  return  now  from  this  digression  to  the  consideration  of  the 
work  before  us.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  real  casus  beUi  of 
a  war  is  never  that  which  is  utilized  for  the  actual  outburst  of  hos- 
tilities, and  of  the  Franco-German  war  the  real  casus  belli  was  not  the 
succession  to  the  Spanish  throne,  but  the  war  of  1866  between  Prussia 
and  the  rest  of  Germany  headed  by  Austria.  Of  the  consequences 
likely  to  arise  out  of  that  war  General  Ducrot,  one  of  the  most  far- 
seeing  generals  of  the  French  army,  wrote  on  June  18,  1866,  just 
before  the  foes  came  into  contact: — 

"The  state  of  things  we  appear  to  desire  to  maintain  seems  to  me  fatal.  If 
Prussia  wins  she  will  owe  us  nothing  for  our  neutrality,  and  she  will  form  a 
Germany  as  she  pleases.  If  she  is  beaten,  she  will  be  the  first  to  preach  a 
crusade  against  France  to  rehabilitate  herself  in  the  eyes  of  Germany  and  to 
obtain  more  favorable  conditions.' 

**I  abominate  public  opinion,  which  I  am  sure  fetters  our  Emperor,  thwarts 
and  warps  his  policy,  and  which,  to  avoid  a  few  passing  embarrassments  and 
sacrifices,  prepares  for  us  perhaps  a  sad  future." 

And  then  he  adds  words  full  of  warning  to  ourselves : — 

"It  is  in  vain  that  a  great  nation  such  as  ours  endeavors  to  inspire  its 
neighbors  with  sympathy  and  confidence;  it  will  always  be  an  object  of  their 
jealousy  and  distrust;  and  it  will  be  able  to  preserve  the  position  it  has 
acquired,  and  to  play  the  role  which  belongs  to  it  in  Europe,  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  it  shows  itself  always  strong  and  inspires  a  salutary  fear." 


And  when  the  war  was  over  he  wrote: — 

"To  regain  the  position  which  belongs  to  us  in  Europe  we  must  sooner  or 
later  embark  in  a  terrible  struggle  with  Prussia,  who  will  be  supported  by  all 
Germany  and,  perhaps,  Austria,  who  will  remember  against  France  the 
Holstein  campaign." 

Immediately  after  Sadowa  the  Emperor  and  his  War  Office  set  to 
work  on  preparations  for  the  coming  struggle.  The  preparations  as 
given  in  the  History  were  the  reorganization  of  the  French  army  and 
the  drawing  up  plans  of  operations  for  the  campaign.  That  very  im- 
portant matter,  alliances,  was  apparently  not  taken  into  consideration 
until  1870.    As  regards  the  reorganization,  the  military  element  in 
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the  councils  found  itself  thwarted  by  the  politicians,  who,  specially 
in  view  of  the  approaching  International  Exhibition  of  1867,  preferred 
to  let  matters  lie  quiet.  The  Emperor  had  to  g^ve  way,  so  far  as 
outward  action  was  concerned ;  but  his  views  as  to  the  pressing  need 
for  reorganization  were  unshaken,  and  immediately  after  the  Luxem- 
burg incident  in  1867  he  set  to  work  himself,  with  the  aid  of  General 
Lebrun,  at  the  preparation  of  a  scheme.  After  eight  months'  work 
this  was  completed  on  January  2,  1868,  and  100  copies  were  printed, 
of  which  there  is  one  in  the  Archives  of  the  French  War  Office. 

According  to  this  project,  France  would  be  able  on  July  i  in  that 
year  to  put  into  the  field  498,978  men  and  918  guns,  forming  three 
armies,  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  two  reserve  corps.  But  the  project 
remained  a  dead-letter.  The  only  measure  ultimately  adopted,  the 
revival  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  had  little  result;  so,  with  the  estception 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Qiassepot  and  the  mitrailleuse,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  French  army,  as  a  fighting-machine,  remained  unim- 
proved during  those  critical  four  years.  The  unpreparedness  Of 
France  for  the  campaign  is  well  known,  but  only  as  a  general  fact, 
and  general  facts  do  not  always  carry  with  them  great  depth  of  im- 
pression. Two  of  the  lessons  most  important  for,  and  most  applica- 
ble to,  ourselves  at  the  present  day  are  to  be  drawn  from  those  wasted 
four  years:  organize  thoroughly,  and  do  not  lose  or  delay  an  hour 
in  the  work. 

In  vain  Ducrot  wrote  that  the  nation  had  material,  horses  and 
men,  but  few  soldiers,  and  was  without  that  organization  which  was 
the  secret  of  rapidity  of  mobilization  and  concentration.  Only  seven 
years  previous  to  the  attention  of  the  ruling  Government  of  France 
being  forcibly  drawn  to  national  military  needs  owing  to  Sadowa, 
the  French  army  had  carried  out  a  victorious  campaign  against  an- 
other European  Power;  so  her  military  chiefs  necessarily  had  al- 
ready a  practical  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  requirements  of  war; 
yet,  as  the  event  showed,  it  was  for  France  in  1870  the  same  as  if 
that  campaign  had  never  been ;  and  not  even  four  years  sufficed  for 
those  chiefs  to  bring  her  army  up  to  a  level  with  that  of  her  prede- 
termined foe.  Surely  here  for  all  time  is  a  lesson  of  the  truth  of  the 
otherwise  somewhat  unfortunate  remark  of  Lord  Salisbury,  that  it 
is  the  people  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  their  own  defense. 
May  this  lesson  come  home  to  our  readers. 

In  the  appendices  to  the  first  four  of  the  five  parts  now  published 
is  given,  day  by  day,  the  condition  of  each  of  the  eight  corps  as  re- 
gards readiness,  or  rather,  unreadiness,  for  the  field;  and  the  de- 
mands pouring  into  Paris  and  Metz  for  making  good  the  deficiencies. 
Neither  men  nor  horses  appear  at  the  places  where  they  are  wanted^ 
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and  which  are  designated  as  their  rendezvous.  A  week  after  the 
movement  to  the  frontier  commences,  and  when  MacMahon  arrives 
at  Strassburg,  he  finds  nothing  but  the  ordinary  peace  garrison;  a 
Staff  officer  asking  for  transport  for  the  Staff  is  told  that  he  must 
draw  the  vehicles  and  harness  from  the  stores ;  as  regards  horses, 
there  is  given  him  25,000  francs,  and  he  is  told  to  buy  them;  the 
drivers  he  must  find  himself;  and  only  by  desperate  measures  the 
troops  in  their  own  country  are  saved  from  starvation.  And  so  near 
are  they  to  it  that  the  occupation  of  that  dangerous  frontier  town> 
Weissemburg,  is  urged  because  in  it  are  good  bakeries.  On  August 
2  the  patience  of  the  compilers  in  recording  this  uninterrupted  stream 
of  shortcomings  revealed  gives  way,  and  they  write  as  follows: — 

"We  have  published  so  far  the  documents  dealing  with  each  day  separately ; 
it  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  was  no  mobilization,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  of  the  French  army.  Its  organization  was  far  from  being  finished  on 
August  2.  Placing  the  army  on  a  war  footing  will  continue  during  the  follow- 
ing days;" 

and  they  announce  that  from  August  2  only  selections  of  documents 
bearing  directly  on  the  operations  will  be  published.  One  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  want  of  forethought,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  it  good  until  too  late,  must  be  recorded.  The  Minister  had 
ordered,  on  July  23,  that  no  reservists  should  be  sent  to  their  units 
without  an  order  from  himself,  so  that  at  the  depots  were  thousands 
of  reservists,  waiting  for  orders  to  join  their  corps,  which  themselves 
were  not  effective  owing  to  deficiencies  in  men.  Possibly  the  blocks 
on  the  railway  lines  may  have  already  commenced,  and  it  was  only 
by  adopting  one  bad  measure  that  the  Minister  was  able  to  mitigate 
the  effect  of  another. 

Doubtless  in  our  own  country  no  one  outside  the  official  circles 
can  know  whether  we  have  a  real  regular  army,  corresponding  in 
numbers,  equipment,  and  organization  to  the  official  representation 
of  it  on  paper.  But  as  regards  the  huge  number  of  auxiliary  forces 
of  Yeomanry,  Militia,  and  Volunteers,  there  can  be  no  concealment. 
Every  commanding  officer  of  any  one  of  the  units  of  these  forces 
ought  to  know,  and  every  officer  belonging  to  them  can  know,  if 
he  chooses  to  do  so,  whether  the  unit  to  which  he  belongs  is  in  every 
respect,  as  a  field  unit,  ready  for  service.  It  is  these  officers  who  mix 
freely  with  the  people  generally,  and  live  among  them ;  and  we  hold 
it  to  be  their  imperative  duty  to  keep  the  public,  generally,  full> 
informed  on  the  matter,  so  that  the  pjublic  may  make  its  voice 
heard,  and  deprive  the  Government  of  that  official  cloak  of  conceal- 
ment and  misrepresentation  which  is  common  to  our  Giovemments 
of  all  parties. 
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Turning  to  the  next  branch  of  preparation,  the  plans  of  the  cam- 
paign, there  were  many,  of  which  eleven  are  given  in  general  terms. 
They  included  lines  of  operation  from  Cuxhaven  on  the  north  to 
Berlin;  and  southward,  lines  of  operation  from  Huningen  and  old 
Brisach  to  Nuremburg  and  Munich  in  Southern  Germany. 

One,  doubtless  the  most  important  of  all,  which  was  furnished 
by  General  Frossard,  the  Governor  to  the  Prince  Imperial,  is  miss- 
ing, and  has  not  been  found  in  the  War  Office  Archives.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the  defensive  project  from  the  same 
pen,  and  which  the  Elmperor  practically  accepted  for  the  defense, 
shows  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  military  situation  and  is  sound 
strategy. 

Frossard's  plan  of  defense  was  based  on  the  assumption  that, 
although  the  Germans  might  make  a  diversion  against  Upper  Al- 
sace from  Southern  Germany,  the  main  attack  would  come  from  the 
northeast  against  the  frontier  lying  between  the  Moselle  and  the 
Rhine.  The  right  wing  of  the  attack  would  be  directed  to  the  open- 
ing at  Saarbrucken ;  the  left  would  cross  the  Lauter  about  Weissem- 
burg  and  move  forward  in  the  open  country  between  the  Vosges  and 
the  Rhine.  To  meet  this  the  left  wing  of  the  defenders  would  take 
post  facing  northeast  on  the  position  of  Calenbronn,  a  short  distance 
south  of  Spicheren,  the  right  wing  occup3dng  the  position  of  Reisch- 
offen  and  facing  east.  As  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  invaders 
to  advance  south  past  the  last-named  position,  leaving  it  on  their 
flank  or  rear,  this  portion  of  their  forces  must  wheel  to  its  right,  and 
the  invading  army  would  have  to  attack  from  divergent  starting- 
points  an  army  in  two  strong  positions,  with  convergent  lines  of 
retreat  through  a  country  which,  from  its  wooded  and  hilly  char- 
acter, offers  full  scope  for  rearguard  delaying  actions.  Each  wing  of 
the  defenders  could,  moreover,  send  assistance  to  the  other  if  this  were 
necessary.  In  the  event  of  defeat,  the  defenders  would  find  a  second 
line  of  defense  in  the  Moselle  and  Seille  from  Metz  southward. 
That  the  actual  defense  resolved  itself  into  a  species  of  bastard  imita- 
tion of  this  plan  was  due  solely  to  the  unreadiness  of  the  French 
army  and  to  the  incompetency  of  its  leaders. 

In  connection  with  the  sledge-hammer  form  of  attack  adopted 
by  Von  Moltke,  and  the  absence  of  any  real  attempt  to  hold  some 
portion  of  the  defending  army  in  Upper  Alsace,  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  actual  attack,  the  thought  arises  whether  Von  Moltke 
may  not  have  been  influenced  bv  the  desirability  of  keeping  the 
South  German  troops  under  his  own  control,  at  all  events  whilst  the 
war  was  near  the  frontier.  These  troops  were  but  recent  recruits  to 
the  King  of  Prussia's  army,  and  most  unwilling  recruits  they  were; 
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it  would  therefore  hardly  be  judicious,  by  giving  any  independence 
to  the  leaders  of  these  forces,  to  expose  them  to  the  temptation, 
should  the  opportunity  occur,  of  breaking  away  from  the  service 
enforced  on  them.  Baden,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  and  Saxony  would 
probably,  on  their  own  soil,  have  been  but  half-hearted  opponents 
of  an  invader  who  would  undoubtedly  in  his  advance  have  pro- 
claimed to  them  an  offer  of  freedom  from  the  hateful  Prussian  yoke. 
Frossard's  plan  had  also  the  advantage  that  whilst  the  positions  as- 
signed to  the  corps  were  good  for  defense,  they  served  also  for  any 
of  the  plans  of  offensive  campaign  that  might  be  adopted. 

And  as  regards  the  particular  offensive  plan  of  campaign  which 
the  Emperor  intended  to  adopt,  and  his  anticipations  as  to  its  result, 
this  History  offers  a  strange  contrast  to  the  statements  in  a  well- 
known  pamphlet  entitled  "Des  Causes  qui  ont  amene  la  Capitula- 
tion de  Sedan,"  which  is  attributed  to  the  Emperor  himself.  In  this 
pamphlet  the  only  plan  is  a  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Maxau  and  gain- 
ing the  support,  or  at  all  events  securing  the  neutrality,  of  Southern 
Germany. 

But  the  compilers,  quoting  from  the  "Souvenirs  Militaires"  of 
General  Lebrun,  show  that  from  March,  1870,  at  the  latest,  France, 
Austria  and  Italy  were  working  together  in  the  endeavor  to  form  a 
plan  of  combined  campaign  against  Germany.  Lebrun  himself  was 
the  trusted  envoy  to  Vienna.  The  real  military  difficulty  lay  in  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  French  army — ^so  Lebrun  was  authorized  by 
Le  Boeuf,  the  Minister  of  War,  to  tell  the  Archduke  Albrecht — could 
be  on  the  frontier  in  fourteen  days,  and  ready  to  take  the  field  on  the 
fifteenth  day,  the  two  other  Powers  would  require  six  weeks  for 
mobilization.  Austria  undertook  to  endeavor  during  that  time  to 
draw  away  troops  to  look  after  her  in  the  state  of  threatening  armed 
neutrality  she  would  assume,  but  beyond  this  she  could  not  go  for 
forty-two  days,  a  long  time  in  modem  war.  But  both  Austria  and 
Italy  seem  to  have  been  playing  a  waiting  game.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  French  garrison  from  Rome — &  demand  strongly  pressed  by 
Italy  and  supported  by  Austria — was  a  convenient  diplomatic  stum- 
bling-block, causing  prolongation  of  the  negotiations.  To  cross  the 
Rhine  at  Maxau  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  Southern  Germany  was 
an  excellent  pretext  for  the  first  disposal  of  the  French  army;  but 
this  disposal  was  a  necessary  part  of  any  campaign  carried  out  in 
conjunction  with  Austria  and  Italy,  so  the  pretext  afforded  a  cover 
to  the  real  and  secret  designs.  "Des  Causes"  now  reads  somewhat 
as  the  reflections  of  one  who  was  wise  only  after  the  event. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  was,  if  the  Emperor  was  not 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  preparations  and  confident  of  the  fu- 
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ture,  he  should  have  deliberately,  when  despatching  Colonel  Gressly 
to  MacMahon  in  Algeria,  volunteered  the  statement:  "This  war 
will  be  nothing  more  than  an  amusement  for  the  Marshal;  he  wilt 
retain  the  Governorship  of  Algeria,  and  will  be  temporarily  replaced 
bv  General  Durrien,  the  Vice-Governor.  Let  him  make  his  arrange- 
ments in  view  of  a  speedy  return  to  Algeria."  Le  Boeuf  was  full 
of  confidence,  and  in  his  interview  with  MacMahon,  who  arrived  in 
Paris  on  July  21,  he  told  the  Marshal  that  he  thought  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the  views  held  by  Stoffel  and  Ducrot. 
The  Emperor  in  an  interview  talked  to  MacMahon  rather  of  Algeria 
than  of  the  coming  campaign.  To  the  Marshal  the  Emperor  appeared 
from  the  very  first  to  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  defeat  of  the  Germans. 
And  equally  clear  it  seems,  although  "Des  Causes"  is  silent  on  the 
matter,  that  it  was  the  hoped-for  triple  alliance,  and  not  a  separation 
of  Germany,  that  gives  the  explanation  for  the  intended  crossing 
at  Maxau.  From  the  moment  war  was  declared  these  negotiations 
were  carried  on  with  great  activity,  and  so  late  as  August  3,  the  day 
before  Weissemburg,  the  Italian  Envoy  quitted  Metz  for  Vienna  with 
a  fresh  draft  of  a  treaty. 

It  was  on  July  24  that  Le  Boeuf,  it  was  on  July  28  that  the  Em- 
peror, on  their  respective  arrivals  at  Metz,  leairnt  for  the  first  time 
that  the  French  army,  which  was  to  be  their  instrument  in  the  great 
venture  to  lay  Prussia  low,  and  to  change  the  face  of  Europe,  was  in- 
deed but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream. 

The  daily  record  given  in  this  work  proves  thoroughly  that  the 
cry  which  soon  burst  from  the  sorely  tried  rank  and  file,  and  which 
found,  doubtless,  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  regimental  officers^ 
''Nous  sommes  trahis,"  was  literally  true,  though  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  used  by  those  who  uttered  it.  There  was  no  treachery, 
there  were  no  traitors,  after  the  war  broke  out;  the  treachery  and 
the  traitors  existed  before  the  war.  The  traitors  to  their  country  were 
the  officers  who  had  been  the  vast  military  hierarchy  of  the  French 
army  in  the  time  of  peace  since  1859;  the  officers  who  filled  com- 
fortable posts  in  peace  time,  learnt  nothing  about  their  work,  knew 
nothing  about  it ;  who,  believing  war  certain  in  the  near  future,  had 
not  prepared  themselves  for  it,  had  posed  as  men  in  responsible  po- 
sitions on  the  Staff,  but  when  the  touchstone  of  active  service  was 
applied  to  them  showed  that  to  the  posts  they  had  occupied  they  had 
not  considered  any  real  responsibility  whatever  attached.  "Le» 
Causes  qui  ont  amene  la  capitulation  de  Sedan"  have  not  yet  been 
published  to  the  world,  but  they  will  be  found  in  the  inner  history  of 
the  Staff  of  the  French  army  from  1859  ^o  1870,  if  ever  that  history 
sees  the  light. 
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The  record  from  July  28  is  really  painful  reading  for  those  who 
appreciate  at  its  full  worth  the  splendid  bravery  and  the  grand  fight- 
ing of  the  French  troops.  Without  a  real  leader  the  best  army  is 
powerless;  and  here  there  was  no  leader  anywhere,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  that  even  near  the  nominal  leader  was  there,  in  a  subordinate 
position,  any  real  leader  to  whom  he  could  look  for  help  and  assistance. 
All  idea  of  the  offensive  had  to  be  speedily  given  up ;  but  there  was 
in  an  active  defense  full  scope  for  decisive  action.  Not  two  miles  in 
front  of  one  corps  ran  the  great  railway  connecting  the  wings  of  the 
approaching  German  host — ^that  from  Treves  by  Saarlouis,  Saar- 
brucken,  Neunkirchen,  Homburg,  Kaiserslautem.  To  thoroughly 
destroy  this  must  necessarily  affect  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  and 
^ain  time ;  but  anything  of  this  kind  was  rejected  as  likely  to  provoke 
the  enemy,  and  was  forbidden.  At  one  time  a  coup-de-main  on  Saar- 
Iduis  entered  into  consideration;  but  the  Emperor,  like  many  men 
in  similar  positions  engaged  in  great  undertakings,  was  a  man  of 
one  idea  only,  and  having  to  resign  that,  he  had  no  other  to  adopt  in 
its  place.  Undoubtedly,  as  we  learn  from  the  German  History,  Von 
Moltke  was  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  French; 
and  no  wonder,  for  day  after  day  corps  wandered  about  in  almost 
aimless  fashion,  to  suit  what  appeared  to  the  leader  to  be  the  require- 
ments of  the  moment. 

And  it  was  solely  according  to  those  momentary  requirements 
that  from  July  29  to  August  4,  and  not  according  to  any  well-con- 
sidered and  definite  plan,  that  the  Emperor  worked  the  force  at  his 
<lisposal.  An  account  of  the  affair  at  Saarbrucken  on  August  2, 
when  one  whole  French  army  corps,  supported  by  a  second,  was  en- 
gaged all  day  with  nine  companies  of  Prussian  infantry  and  six  guns, 
on  outposts,  is  given  in  full  detail  in  this  History.  The  encounter 
itself  was  trivial  in  the  extreme,  but  it  will  be  dealt  with  somewhat 
fully  here,  for  it  is  a  real  revelation,  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
character  and  methods  of  the  higher  leading  of  the  French  Army 
in  1870.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  type  of  that  leading  throughout 
the  period  of  disasters  that  culminated  in  the  catastrophe  at  Sedan; 
and  when  contrasted  with  the  German  leading,  it  shows  conclusively 
how  unequally  the  contending  armies  were  matched ;  and  at  the  same 
time  compels  us  to  acknowledge  that  in  Von  Moltke's  second  great 
campaigfn,  as  in  his  first  in  1866,  that  great  soldier  did  not  have  to 
deal  with  a  commander  worthy  of  his  steel. 

The  Emperor  on  July  29,  the  day  following  his  arrival  at  Metz, 
went  to  St.-Avold  to  confer  with  General  Frossard,  commanding 
the  2nd  Army  Corps,  as  to  the  future.  General  de  Failly,  command- 
ing the  5th  Army  Corps,  and  General  Coffinieres,  the  Army  Com- 
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mander  of  Engineers,  were  present  at  the  conference.  The  Emperor 
was  hesitating  as  to  the  course  of  action  to  be  adopted.  Crossing- 
the  Rhine  at  Maxau  at  once  was  no  longer  to  be  thought  of;  a 
coiip'de-main  against  Saarlouis  was  practicable.  On  the  other  hand, 
reports,  utterly  baseless,  indicated  the  concentration  of  a  very  large 
hostile  force  in  rear  of  Saarbrucken,  and  also  of  Duttweiler,  four 
miles  further  north.  Saarbrucken  had  always  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  points  at  which  the  enemy  would  seek  to  penetrate  into  France, 
and  it  might  be  necessary  to  take  up  ^  defensive  position  against 
him.  The  final  conclusion  arrived  at  was  to  make  a  reconnaissance  in 
force  {reconnaisscmce  offensive)  on  Saarbrucken.  Frossard  was  ready 
to  carry  out  the  operation  on  August  i.  The  orders  issued  by  the 
Emperor  on  July  30  fixed  August  2  for  the  operation.  The  2nd 
Corps  was  to  cross  the  Saar  above  Saarbrucken  on  two  bridges  to  be 
thrown  over  by  the  army  bridge  train ;  the  2nd  Corps  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  passage  of  two  divisions  of  the  3rd  Corps  (Bazaine) 
just  below  the  town,  and  by  two  divisions  of  the  5th  Corps  which, 
coming  from  SaSrgemund,  eight  miles  up  stream,  were  to  march 
towards  Saarbrucken  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

To  Marshal  Bazaine  was  given  the  command  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion ;  the  details  of  the  operation  were  not  entrusted,  however,  simply 
to  him  alone,  but  were  to  be  settled  on  July  31  at  a  conference  in 
which  Bazaine,  Frossard,  de  Failly,  Coffini^res,  and  Soleille  (the 
Army  Commander  of  Artillery)  took  part.  Doubtless  its  delibera- 
tions were  aided  by  the  receipt  at  Metz,  on  the  previous  day,  of  a 
first  batch  of  600  copies  of  the  only  map  of  the  country,  showing  the 
roads  to  the  Rhine;  a  facsimile  of  the  map,  which  is  astonishingly 
bad,  is  given.  It  seems  to  be  a  hurried  production,  neither  scale  nor 
compass  points  appearing  on  it.  So  late  as  August  4  General  Ducrot 
was  the  only  possessor  of  a  map  of  the  east  side  of  the  Vosges  in  that 
part  of  the  theatre  of  war.  At  eleven  in  the  morning  of  July  31  the 
conference  assembled  at  Forbach,  and,  as  in  most  councils  of  war,  the 
generals  at  once  began  to  differ  with  each  other.  By  degrees  the 
original  proposal  was  whittled  down  until  unanimity  was  obtained, 
and  this  unanimity  was  to  limit  the  operation  to  seizing  and  occupy- 
ing the  positions  on  the  low  range  of  hills  overlooking  Saarbrucken 
from  the  left  bank,  and  whence  the  railway  station  of  the  suburb  of 
St.-Johann  could  be  commanded  by  artillery.  Any  crossing  of  the 
river  was  cut  out  of  the  programme.  Of  this  decision  the  Emperor 
approved  later  in  the  day.  But  the  mountain  had  already  been  under- 
going some  of  the  pangs  of  labor  to  bring  forth  even  this  mouse. 
The  marching  had  begun  on  July  31.    But  how  to  arrange  marches 
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of  troops  in  larg^e  bodies  was  beyond  either  the  knowledge  or  ability 
of  the  French  Staff. 

The  marches  of  the  corps  were  generally  executed  by  marches 
of  divisions,  each  division  marching  by  itself  without  any  regard  to  its 
neighbors,  and  without  the  corps  and  divisional  commanders  co- 
operating for  this  marching,  although  it  was  in  broken  country  cov- 
ered with  woods  and  forests;  collisions,  friction,  and  delays  became 
inevitable.  As  an  instance,  Bazaine  had  ordered  the  1st  Division 
(Montaudon)  of  his  own  corps  to  move  off  at  five  in  the  morning 
to  St.- A  void;  but  Frossard  intimated  to  General  Montaudon  that 
the  division  (Verge)  of  the  2nd  Corps  which  was  there  would  not 
leave  the  place  until  seven  o'clock,  and  he  requested  him  not  to  be  at 
St.-Avold  before  nine.  Montaudon  put  off  his  departure  four  hours, 
until  nine,  and  even  when  arriving  at  St.-Avold  had  to  keep  his  division 
standing  in  a  pouring  rain,  as  Frossard's  headquarter  baggage  was 
blocking  the  road.  The  marches  were  very  short,  varying  from  six 
to  twelve  miles,  but  they  occupied  a  long  time.  The  French  army 
had  had  no  experience  of  cantoning  since  181 5;  in  their  wars  they 
always,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  march,  encamped.  So  a  corps 
or  division,  being  concentrated  on  one  spot,  the  commencement  of 
a  day's  march  was  necessarily  a  process  of  unrolling,  the  conclusion 
was  a  process  of  rolling  up  again;  consequently  the  troops  in  rear 
started  very  late,  and  could  arrive  only  very  late ;  and  to  intensify  the 
evil,  the  hour  to  commence  the  march  was  also  far  too  late,  being  gen- 
erally not  before  nine  o'clock,  even  in  those  early  autumn  or  late 
summer  days. 

For  the  operation  two  whole  corps  (the  2nd  and  the  3rd),  one 
division  of  the  4th,  and  two  of  the  Sth — ten  divisions  in  all — ^had  been 
placed  at  Bazaine's  disposal;  but  what  part  Bazaine  played,  or  what 
was  his  idea  of  the  exercise  of  command,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
August  2  foreshadowed  the  exercise  of  command  at  Metz  and  Sedan. 
Although  the  Marshal  was  in  supreme  command,  there  is  no  trace  of 
his  having  given  Frossard,  who  was  charged  with  the  main  attack, 
any  orders  at  all.  At  9  A.  M.,  August  i,  he  wired  to  Frossard,  "Tell 
me  at  what  time  you  will  commence  the  operations,  so  that  I  can 
arrange  my  own  movements."  Frossard  replied  that  "he  should 
attack  at  ten  o'clock,  because  the  fog  would  be  in  the  way  earlier 
and  the  Pfussians  would  not  expect  anything  at  that  hour."  Most 
certainly  not — the  German  habits  of  campaigning  were  sometimes 
unpleasantly  early. 

On  August  2  Frossard  produces  his  spectacle  militaire,  which  is 
graced  by  Imperial  presence.  What  part  he  took  in  it  himself,  be- 
yond that  of  stage-manager,  the  historians  cannot  tell  us :  they  merely 
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say  that  from  the  orders  no  one  could  tell  where  he  was  to  be  found ; 
but  that  to  compensate  for  this  he  arranged  beforehand  minute 
details  which  are  the  province  of  subordinate  commanders.  What 
enemy  is  supposed  to  be  in  front,  and  where  the  enemy  is  supposed 
to  be,  are  not  communicated  to  the  attacking  force;  and  without 
even  any  advanced  guard,  the  whole  corps  deploys  in  line  of  battle, 
and  resolutely  advances  to  capture  the  low  hills  on  which  the  hostile 
outposts  stand  watching  for  the  onset.  As  these  outposts  are  but 
five  companies  of  infantry  and  two  guns,  the  great  feat  is  soon  ac- 
complished. 

Frossard's  troops,  having  cleared  the  part  of  the  town  on  the 
hither  bank,  stand  on  the  low  range  of  hills,  looking  down  proudly 
and  contentedly  on  the  three  permanent  bridges  on  the  river,  but  not 
attempting  to  secure  them ;  and  also  at  the  important  railway  station 
and  railway  two  miles  distant  on  the  other  bank,  and  which  a  very 
slight  effort  would  have  sufficed  to  completely  destroy  and  render 
useless  to  the  invaders  for  a  long  time ;  the  only  other  German  troops 
to  be  driven  off  being  eight  more  companies  with  four  guns  and  a 
squadron  of  cavalry.  Four  days  later,  on  August  6,  steamed  into  this 
very  station  a  train  carrying  the  ist  Battalion  of  the  12th  Brandenburg 
Regiment,  which,  dismounting  from  the  carriages,  crossed  these  same 
bridges,  and,  hurrying  to  the  battlefield  of  Spicheren,  arrived  there 
at  one  of  the  most  critical  moments,  and  helped  to  overthrow  this 
same  2nd  Army  Corps.  And  during  this  skirmish  of  August  2, 
where  was  the  Chief  Commander,  Bazaine?  But  maybe  he  did  not 
consider  himself  the  chief  commander.  The  testimony  is  conflicting. 
First  comes  on  the  scene  of  action  Le  Boeuf,  the  Major-General  of 
the  army;*  he  is  followed  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Prince  Imperial. 
The  Emperor  wishes  to  see  Bazaine,  and  search  is  made  for  him,  but 
he  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  had  gone  away  with  a  small  force  on 
a  reconnaissance  towards  Saarlouis,  which  he  believed  would  g^ve 
him  better  employment  than  he  would  find  elsewhere.  Earlier  in  the 
day  he  had  sent  to  Frossard  notification  of  his  arrival  at  Forbach ; 
but  Frossard  was  engaged  in  conference  with  Le  Boeuf,  so  Bazaine 
did  not  wait  for  him.  Bazaine  was  quite  unaware  that  the  Emperor 
intended  to  be  present,  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  arrival  he 
galloped  back,  only  to  find  that  the  Emperor  had  gone  back  to  Metz. 
Colonel  d'Andlau  asserts  that  the  Emperor  and  Le  Bfleuf  reserved 
to  themselves  the  power  of  taking  command  on  the  battlefield,  so 
that  this  annulled  its  previous  delegation  to  Bazaine.    But  the  whole 


*  Marshal  Le  Boeuf  had  handed  over  to  General  D^jean  the  duties  of  the  Minister  of 
War.  and  had  joined  the  Armv  as  its  Chief  Staff  Officer,  a  post  desisnated  "  le  Major-66n- 
6ral  de  l'Arm6e." 
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matter  is  involved  in  mystery,  and  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  French  command  at  this  period.  Meanwhile 
De  Failly,  with  two  divisions  and  a  cavalry  brigade  of  the  5th  Corps, 
had  moved  off  fron>  Saargemund,  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Saar, 
towards  Saarbrucken.  This  really  important  operation  resolved  itself 
into  an  advance  three  miles  down  the  river,  and  then  the  two  divis- 
ions deployed  into  position,  cut  four  times  by  the  Saar  and  a  bend  of 
the  Blies,  the  Cavalry  Brigade  being  also  a  cheval  the  Blies  on  the 
extreme  right.  The  cavalry  reconnaissance  was  limited  on  the  aver- 
age to  lyi  mile  to  the  front.  That  characteristic  of  the  French  army, 
love  of  initiative,  the  keen  love  of  the  attack,  was  strong  as  ever 
among  the  rank  and  file,  but  had  died  out  among  the  higher  leaders, 
■owing,  so  the  compilers  tell  us,  to  the  dissemination  of  exaggerated 
views  in  recent  years  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  defense  over  the 
attack,  due  to  the  improvement  in  fire-arms,  and  inculcated  by  the 
official  instructions  for  the  army.  So  this  war  was  to  be  a  war  of 
positions. 

And  whilst  there  is  no  power  of  actual  leading  in  the  campaign 
or  on  the  battlefield,  the  danger  of  the  situation  is  intensified  by  ig- 
norance of  the  method  of  exercising  command.  There  is  no  single 
source  of  control,  no  single  source  of  command.  There  are  three 
powers  acting  against  each  other,  and  often  directly  contrary  to  each 
other — the  Emperor,  the  Major-General,  and  the  two  general  officers 
who  are  the  assistants  to  the  Major- General;  orders  and  counter 
orders  succeed  each  other  without  cessation.  The  troops,  tossed 
about  on  the  roads  from  one  point  to  another,  know  not  what  to  do ; 
-disgusted  by  useless  marches  and  shifting  about,  they  lose  all  confi- 
dence in  command.  The  Emperor  sometimes  gives  orders  direct 
to  the  troops  without  his  immediate  Staff^  knowing  of  them.  Von 
Weyde  writes : — 

"The  Emperor  never  told  any  one  of  his  intentions.  He  himself  disposed 
of  the  divisions  separately,  thus  rendering  useless  the  orders  of  their  corps 
commanders.  It  resulted  that  no  one  knew  why  he  had  to  do  the  work  assigned 
to  him  or  what  he  was  expected  to  do.  So  the  commanders  simply  remained 
with  their  arms  folded,  waiting  for  what  might  turn  up,  until  a  fresh  order  or 
some  movement  of  the  enemy  afforded  a  fresh  impulse  to  action." 

The  corps  are  exhausted  and  disorganized  before  they  encounter 
the  enemy.  No  decision  on  any  matter,  however  trivial,  can  be  re- 
garded as  final,  for  advice  is  taken  from  many  quarters,  and  the  last 
taken  would  generally  be  that  adopted.  This  part  of  the  record  shows 
not  only  that  generals  cannot  lead  and  command  unless  they  have  a 
capable  and  well-instructed  staff,  but  also  tha.t  a  staff,  however  capa- 
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ble  and  well  instructed,  is  little  more  than  a  cipher  unless  the  general 
knows  how  to  use  it. 

And  in  no  branch  of  the  leading  of  the  two  hostile  armies  is 
offered  a  more  marked  and  more  vital  contrast  than  in  this  of  "order 
giving."  The  German  system  was  simple,  business-like,  sure,  and 
methodical,  and  it  afforded  a  wholesojne  and  effective  check  on  an  im- 
patient, interfering,  or  fussy  commander.  Between  the  chief  com- 
mander of  a  force  and  his  sub-commanders  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments there  is  no  direct  communication,  so  far  as  orders  are  con- 
cerned. By  his  side  is  always  the  senior  officer  of  his  staff,  his  chief 
staff  officer.  To  this  officer  the  commander  communicates  his  views 
and  wishes  as  regards  any  movement  or  operation  he  may  intend  to 
carry  out.  This  officer  at  once  proceeds  to  embody  those  views  and 
wishes  in  written  orders,  in  a  form  arrived  at  by  long  experience,  and 
which  contains,  first,  the  information  available  as  to  the  enemy,  and 
the  object  of  the  movement  or  operation,  and  then,  in  a  regular  and 
well-established  sequence,  the  part  which  each  sub-commander  and 
head  of  department  will  have  to  play  in  it  with  the  troops  under  his 
command ;  and  to  these  officers  he  himself  communicates  the  orders. 
These  officers  understand  what  is  to  be  done,  and  its  purpose;  they 
know  to  what  extent  they  are  to  co-operate  with  others,  and  w^hat 
co-operation  they  may  expect  to  receive  from  others.  And  since  no 
order  of  the  chief  commander  can  be  sent  or  received,  except  through 
this  one  channel,  the  chief  staff  officer,  there  is  a  record  of  every 
order  sent;  contradictory  orders  are  impossible;  counter-orders  can 
emanate  from  the  chief  commander  only,  and,  if  they  are  issued, 
the  chief  staff  officer  knows  of  them,  and  is  able  to  give  warning 
of  the  alterations  to  all  concerned.  Similarly,  the  chief  staff  officer 
is  the  sole  channel  of  reports  and  messages  sent  by  subordinates  to 
the  chief  commander.  The  chain  of  transmission  of  orders  from 
higher  to  lower  is  preserved  intact,  so  that  only  in  the  rarest  cases 
will  a  commander  find  his  subordinate  acting  under  any  orders  but 
his  own.  Where,  however,  circumstances  compel  an  order  to  take  a 
short  cut,  the  intermediate  link  passed  over  is  at  once  notified  of  the 
fact. 

After  the  war  of  1870-71  this  system  was  at  once  recognized  in  this 
country  as  not  only  thoroughly  sound,  but  the  only  one  securing  the 
proper  issue  and  distribution  of  orders  in  a  force  of  any  size  in 
civilized  warfare.  It  was  adopted  into  our  home  army ;  it  was  taught 
at  the  Staff  College  and  in  all  classes  of  military  instruction,  and  was 
the  only  system  recognized  at  Aldershot  and  our  maneuvres.  It  was 
the  one  lesson  of  the  war  that  seemed  to  have  taken  permanent  place 
in  our  military  economy;  and,  in  fact,  the  First  Army  Corps,  when 
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it  left  this  country  for  South  Africa,  had  been  trained  on  this  system. 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  whilst  in  certain  Divisions,  such  as 
those  commanded  by  Aldershot  generals,  it  held  good  with  most 
excellent  results,  in  the  higher  leading  of  the  army  it  did  not  take 
hold.  Neither  of  the  three  distinguished  soldiers,  Earl  Roberts, 
Lord  Kitchener,  or  Sir  Redvers  BuUer,  had,  before  landing  in  South 
Africa,  ever  commanded  a  large  force  in  civilized  warfare.  Each  of 
them  had  his  own  method  of  command ;  they  did  not  therefore  appre- 
ciate at  its  real  value  the  German  system  of  "order-giving."  Lord 
Kitchener  bore  the  title  of  "Chief  of  the  Staff'*  to  Lord  Roberts,  but 
he  was  no  more  a  "Chief  of  the  Staff"  to  Lord  Roberts  than  Lord 
Roberts  was  to  him.  The  personal  system  of  order-giving  pre- 
vailed, as  it  had  done  in  the  French  Army  in  1870-71,  and  orders 
sometimes  reached  a  commander  through  more  than  one  channel. 
Major-General  Sir'H.  Colville  in  his  "Work  of  the  Ninth  Division'' 
records  that  on  one  day.  May  18,  he  received  from  three  different 
StaflF  officers  messages  relating  to  the  movements  of  troops — ^the  As- 
sistant Adjutant-General  Headquarters,  the  Military  Secretary,  and 
the  Chief  Staff  Officer  Bloemfontein.  This  is  not  better  than  the 
French  system  described  in  this  work.  The  lamentable  result  ol 
this  non-acceptance  of  one  of  the  clearest  lessons  of  a  war  is  an  opeiv 
secret;  and  as  regards  this  most  important  branch  of  Staff  work> 
the  South  African  campaign  shows  a  lesson  from  war  unlearnt. 

Of  the  operations  and  movements  on  August  3  and  4  in  Lor- 
raine, we  learn  that  they  were  governed  by  no  certain  aim;  they  were 
such  as  to  meet  each  report  of  the  enemy's  movements  and  initiatives 
as  it  was  received  at  the  Imperial  Headquarters  at  Metz. 

But  these  headquarters,  although  very  fairly  acquainted  with  the 
actual  disposition  of  the  enemy,  were  still  under  the  delusion  that 
the  enemy  was  yet  far  from  ready  to  strike,  so  that  the  news  of  Weis- 
semburg,  received  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  came  almost  as  a  bolt 
from  the  blue.  Alsace  had,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  from  the 
declaration  of  war  up  to  the  day  previous  to  Weissemburg  been 
practically  defenseless.  The  corps  assigned  for  its  defense  were  the 
1st  Corps — MacMahon's — of  which  the  rendezvous  was  Strassburg, 
35  miles  from  the  northeastern  frontier,  which  is  there  formed  by 
the  Lauter ;  and  F.  Douay's  7th  Corps,  of  which  the  rendezvous  was 
Belfort,  60  miles  further  south ;  but  Dumesnil's  division  of  the  corps 
was  at  Lyons,  200  miles  from  Belfort.  MacMahon's  troops  had 
mainly  to  come  from  Algeria,  and  only  Ducrot's  division  had  moved 
north  towards  the  Lauter;  and  as  Lyons  could  not  be  left  without 
troops,  it  was  not  until  the  4th  that  the  concentration  of  the  ist  Corps 
nearer  the  Lauter  could  be  carried  out,  and  for  this  orders  were 
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issued  on  the  2nd;  but  on  the  evening  of  that  day  Bavarian  troops 
were  reported  to  have  been  already  in  Weissemburg,  ascertaining 
the  resources  of  the  place,  in  view,  so  they  asserted,  of  the  arrival  of 
troops  within  four-and-twenty  hours.  Now  the  urgency  was  appar- 
ent. MacMahon,  on  receipt  of  this  news,  ordered  A.  Douay  with  the 
division  at  Hagenau  to  move  north  on  the  3rd,  instead  of  the  4th. 
Ducrot,  under  whose  command  he  was  temporarily  placed,  writes  to 
him  that  he  does  not  believe  the  enemy  are  sufficiently  near  in  force 
for  any  serious  operation.  At  4  A.  M.  on  the  third  A.  Douay,  with 
his  division,  left  Hagenau,  and  at  10.30  arrived  at  Sulz,  where  he 
was  to  halt,  draw  rations  and  other  most  necessary  articles  of  equip- 
ment. For  these  he  waited  five  hours  in  vain,  and  then  resumed  his 
march  to  Weissemburg,  opposite  which  his  troops  arrived  in  the 
dark  at  8.30  without  the  General  having  in  his  possession  one  single 
map  from  which  to  learn  something  about  the  country  into  which  he 
was  suddenly  launched.  He  was  separated  from  the  ist  Division  by 
a  seven  hours'  march  across  the  Vosges,  and  by  loj^  and  iij4 
hours'  march  from  any  other  assistance.  Moreover,  not  any  informa- 
tion had  been  given  him  as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

At  half-past  eight  on  the  morning  of  August  4  commenced  to 
issue  from  the  forest  beyond  Weissemburg  the  host  of  three  German 
corps,  all  of  which  took  part  in  the  combat  against  the  5,200  infantry, 
the  900  sabres,  and  the  18  guns  which  were  all  that  Douay  had  to  op- 
pose to  them.  Douay  lost  his  life  early  in  the  day,  and  the  command 
fell  to  General  Pelle.  The  result  of  the  combat  could  not  be  in 
doubt ;  but  the  splendid  bravery  of  the  troops  and  the  skill  with  which 
much  of  the  eventual  retreat  west  towards  Reischoffen  and  Worth 
was  conducted  are  among  the  brilliant  feats  of  the  losing  side  dur- 
ing the  war. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  at  Weissemburg,  so  totally  unexpected, 
since  in  MacMahon's  correspondence  there  had  not  been  anything  to 
create  alarm  or  anxiety,  was  another  of  those  blinding  blows  which 
the  Imperial  Headquarters  seemed  destined  to  receive  in  quick  suc- 
cession from  time  to  time.  Emotion  appears  to  have  at  once  taken 
the  lead,  superseding  calm  judgment.  Immediate  revenge  was  de- 
manded. Le  Boeuf  proposed  for  adoption  a  plan  emanating  from 
either  Lebrun  or  Jarras — namely,  to  launch  at  once  two  or  three 
corps  by  Saargemund  on  Homburg  to  sever  the  important  Saar- 
louis-Mayence  Railway.  This  was  certainly  shutting  the  stable-door 
after  the  steed  was  stolen.  The  Emperor  determined,  before  adopt- 
ing this  plan,  to  consult  the  artillery  and  engineer  chiefs  and  the 
head  of  the  supply  department.  The  first  two  concurred  without  re- 
serve; but  the  last  named  declared  that  from  reliable  information  he 
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believed  the  country  beyond  the  frontier  to  be  already  swept  by  the 
enemy  clear  of  supplies :  the  army  could  exist  only  by  carrying  its  food 
with  it,  and  its  food  was  even  now  being  drawn  from  the  interior  of 
France,  and  there  was  only  two  days'  supply  in  hand.  So  the  plan 
was  given  up.  Frossard's  corps  was  left  as  an  advanced  guard  on 
the  Saar,  Failly's  corps  was  drawn  westward  froYn  Saargemund  to 
Bitsch,  and  was  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  MacMahon;  a 
division  from  the  3rd  Corps  was  to  move  to  Saargemund,  to  close 
the  opening  at  that  place,  whilst  the  other  three  corps  were  to  be 
collected  somewhat  further  from  the  frontier  in  rear  of  Frossard.  It 
was  on  these  lines  that  the  final  orders  for  the  Sth  were  drawn  up  and 
issued,  and  here  the  record  comes  provisionally  to  an  end. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  especially  since  the  out- 
break of  the  South  African  War,  there  has  been  a  decided  reaction 
against  the  study  of  the  Franco-German  War,  and  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  r^^rd  it  as  "a  moribund"  campaign.  Every  campaign, 
whether  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  victor  or  from  that  of  the 
vanquished,  affords,  however,  teaching  and  instruction  on  two  mat- 
ters common  to  all  wars :  the  one  is  the  employment  of  force  and  the 
direction  given  to  that  force  in  the  theatre  of  war,  where  it  is  generally 
known  as  strategy,  and  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  it  bears  the 
name  of  tactics;  the  other  is  the  mechanism  and  the  machinery 
through  which  that  force  acts :  these  are  the  organization,  the  admin- 
istration, the  training,  the  control  and  the  comqiand  of  the  army, 
which  is  the  force  itself,  and  on  the  soundness  of  the  second  depend 
now  more  than  ever  the  results  of  the  first.  The  first  is  the  work  in 
war,  the  second  is  preparation  in  peace  time  for  war.  On  both  thest 
matters  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  information  as  regards  the 
victors  in  1870-71 ;  this  information  has  clearly  shown  the  value  of 
preparation  for  war,  and  what  good  preparation  means;  and  it  is, 
as  it  were,  a  standard  held  up  before  us,  and  to  which  we  should 
seek  to  attain.  But  after  all,  the  mere  exhibition  of  a  high  standard 
does  not  necessarily  act  as  an  incentive  to  strive  to  reach  it.  To 
many  of  us  a  more  powerful  incentive  is  the  portrayal  of  the  ills  we 
shall  bring  on  others  if  we  do  not  reach  it.  As  respects  1870-71  this 
incentive,  this  warning  must  come  from  the  vanquished.  Herein  lies 
the  great  value  of  that  portion  of  the  History  which  is  before  us, 
and  especially  of  the  appendices  in  it,  for  these  show  in  detail  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  the  real  preparation  of  an  army  for  war, 
whilst  the  main  body  of  the  work  gives  the  lamentable  result.  The 
succeeding  parts  of  the  History  will  give  us  lessons  on  the  intensified 
effect  in  the  trying  hours  of  defeat  and  disaster  of  this  want  of  prep- 
aration, and  will  doubtless  accentuate  the  lesson,   that   whilst  an 
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army  not  thoroughly  prepared  in  peace  may  win  campaigns  against 
enemies  of  a  lower  grade  of  civilization  than  itself,  it  simply  courts 
disaster  when  it  enters  the  field  against  an  enemy  as  advanced  in 
civilization  as  itself. 

In  this  article  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  writer,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  point  out  the  value  of  the  study  of  War  as  a  Teacher  of 
War,  and,  on  the  other,  to  show  the  difficulties  surrounding  this 
study,  and  the  liability  of  even  the  most  painstaking  and  conscientious 
students  to  deduce  from  it  false  and  dangerous  conclusions  as  guides 
to  future  action.  In  our  own  army  in  the  past  the  value  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  study  have  not  been  recognized,  either  by  the  military 
authorities,  save  exceptionally,  or  by  the  mass  of  the  officers  ;and  owing 
to  the  small  number  of  students  the  conclusions  deduced  have  been 
rather  the  dicta  of  individuals  than  general  assent  based  on  experi- 
ence, sound  reasoning,  and  military  common-sense.  Save  for  the 
superior  leaders  of  our  numerous  minor  and  other  expeditions  in  the 
last  forty  years,  the  qualifications  of  the  officers  for  successful  leading 
were  courage,  dogged  determination  and  endurance,  combined  with 
marked  individualism,  rather  than  any  profound  knowledge  of  the 
military  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Empire,  or  of  the  struggles 
between  other  nations  on  their  battlefields ;  these  matters  were,  for  our 
officers,  of  little  practical  interest  or  value.  But  even  if  any  officer 
desired  to  study  military  history,  the  means  were  wanting,  owing  to 
the  lamentable  and  notorious  deficiency  of  military  literature  in  the 
English  language.  The  study  has  therefore  been  confined  to  a  very 
few  officers,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  and,  of 
these  few,  the  majority  occupied  educational  posts ;  so  that  on  the 
one  side  were  the  students  of  military  history,  chiefly  teachers,  and 
on  the  other,  the  so-called  practical  soldiers,  between  whom  and  the 
former  there  was  little  in  common.  But  in  threshing  out  questions 
of  military  history  the  larger  the  number  who  take  part  in  the  opera- 
tion, the  greater  the  amount  of  truth  likely  to  be  garnered,  and  the 
less  the  chance  of  "fads"  and  "hobbies"  getting  the  upper  hand;  so 
the  paucity  of  the  students  was  regrettable. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  authorities  to  take  an  entirely 
new  departure  in  their  view  of  War  as  a  Teacher  of  War — the  Brit- 
ish Army  of  1902  is  not  the  British  Army  of  1899.  The  army  of  to- 
day, taught  by  painful  experience,  will  receive  gladly  the  lessons  of 
war  in  the  past,  if  these  are  put  within  its  reach ;  it  will  no  long'er  look 
askance  at  those  lessons  merely  because  they  are  in  printers'  ink. 
But  military  history  is  not  to  be  mastered  in  classes  of  instruction, 
or  by  listening  to  lectures,  or  passing  examinations.  The  mastery 
can  be  acquired  only  by  individual  reading  of  books  and  by  medita- 
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tion  upon  them.  For  our  army  the  necessary  literature  should, 
therefore,  be  brought  into  existence  by  the  military  authorities,  and 
then  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers;  the  preparation  of  the 
works,  both  original  *and  translations,  and  their  publication  should 
be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  military  education  of  the  officers.  The 
study  of  military  history  by  our  officers  is  all-important;  but  the 
first  step  towards  that  study  is  its  popularization  among  them,  and 
the  first  step  in  that  popularization  is  the  provision  of  ample  facilities 
for  obtaining  materials  for  the  study — ^a  provision  which  should  not 
be  left  to  private  enterprise,  but  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  military 
authorities  to  secure. 
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A    TANGLED    WEB. 

A   STORY    OF    THE   CIVIL  WAR. 

I 

By  General  Charles  King. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  wintry  days  came  on  in  the  camps  about  Washington.  The  flag 
of  the  South  still  floated  defiantly  at  Munson's  Hill  and  in  sight  of 
the  unfinished  dome  of  the  great  white  capitol.  Infantry  drilled  hard 
by  brigade  or  battalion,  artillery  by  battery  and  cavalry  by — escort, — 
it  being  apparently  the  theory  in  the  minds  of  those  at  the  head  of 
matters  military  that  horse  troops  had  no  higher  function.  It  was 
not  the  first  nor  was  it  the  last  time  the  War  Department  essayed  a 
campaign  without  "the  eyes  of  the  army."  Later  on,  as  in  later  wars, 
the  government  sent  its  squadrons  with  lavish  hand,  but  decidedly 
late  in  the  day. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  that  gallant  regiment  of  light  dra- 
goons— ^the  — ^th  New  York,  Colonel  Hoyt, — ^remained  about  its 
wooden  barracks,  and  spent  long  weeks  practicing  "right  cut"  and 
"raise  pistol,"  and  wondering  when  they  might  hope  to  see  Virginia 
or  to  straddle  a  horse.  Officers  and  men  grow  restless,  not  to  say 
vicious,  under  such  monotonous  inaction.  Colonels  have  hard  times 
keeping  order  in  their  commands.  From  shouting  with  joy  at  hav- 
ing that  accomplished  young  regular,  their  zealous  instructor,  placed 
at  their  head  as  colonel,  the  — th  had  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  cursing,  both  loud  and  deep,  the  inflexible  disciplinarian  who  de- 
manded that  officers  should  attend  drills,  roll-calls  and  recitations, 
and  men  all  manner  of  duties  by  day,  and  all  be  in  bed  instead  of  bar- 
rooms by  night. 

It  was  then  that  the  saloon-inspired  writers  of  certain  journals 
began  prating  of  martinets  in  office  and  misery  in  the  ranks  of  the 
gallant  volunteers,  and  that  legislators  at  Albany,  with  other  candi- 
dates in  view,  leveled  ringing  denunciation  at  West  Point  satraps  in 
general  and  this  one  in  particular;  encouraged  whereby,  certain  of 
the  disaffected  among  the  commissioned  list  thought  the  time  ripe 
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for  rebellion,  and,  by  way  of  giving  the  colonel  to  understand  that  he 
couldn't  run  that  regiment,  deliberately  cut  drill  one  December  after- 
noon and  took  the  adjutant  with  them.  Not  a  sign  did  the  colonel 
give  that  anything  was  amiss.  When  the  officer-of-the-day  suggested 
that  probably  the  colonel  wouldn't  care  to  have  parade,  the  adjutant 
and  several  officers  being  away,  the  colonel  replied  that  he  had  for 
some  time  thought  their  places  could  be  better  filled,  and  directed 
Second-Lieutenant  Rutherford  to  act  as  adjutant  and  certain  sub- 
alterns to  command  the  four  companies  whose  captains  were  missing. 
The  regiment  was  then  surprised,  if  not  chagrined,  to  find  that 
"young  Towhead"  had  far  more  snap,  style  and  a  much  better  voice 
and  word  of  command  than  the  Albany-appointed  adjutant  whom 
Hoyt  had  found  in  office  when  first  assigned  to  duty.  The  regi- 
ment was  not  so  much  surprised,  perhaps,  to  learn  on  the  morrow 
that  four  captains  and  the  adjutant,  together  with  half  a  dozen  mis- 
guided "subalterns,  were  ordered  in  close  arrest.  Then  down  came 
angry  assemblymen  from  up  the  Hudson,  and  aldermen  from 
both  sides  of  the  East  River,  and  they  stormed  among  themselves 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  lay  down  the  law  to  the  colonel,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  calm  civility,  but  countered  heavily  by  quoting 
laws  that,  being  national,  were  unknown  to  pothouse  politicians,  and 
sent  the  solons  back  to  the  saloons,  discomfited.  There  was  a  brief 
ebullition  about  the  barracks  that  evening,  owing  to  fiery  remarks — 
and  potations — indulged  in  by  certain  of  the  visitors,  to  the  end  that 
two  more  officers  went  into  arrest,  twenty  men  into  the  guard-house 
and  four  prominent  local  "heelers"  into  outer  darkness,  forbidden  to 
return  to  the  barrack  square  on  penalty  of  finding  themselves,  with 
their  friends,  behind  the  bars.  Heavens!  Didn't  certain  Brooklyn 
and  Gotham  journals  rave  over  that  High-Handed  Outrage!  !  !  f 
Didn't  the  papers  generally  exploit  the  ringing  resolutions  passed  by, 
the  Michael  D.  Groggins  Club,  the  P.  M.  Sheehan  Assembly,  the 
Manhattan  Minute  Men,  and  still  the  imperturt)able  colonel  "stood 
pat."  The  legislature  failed  to  pass  the  vote  of  censure  demanded 
by  the  law-makers  of  the  lower  districts.  A  level-headed  governor 
sent  a  soldier  of  his  staff,  himself  a  power  in  Manhattan  politics,  to 
report  the  situation,  and  the  soldier  went  back  and  said  the  colonel 
was  right,  the  cabal  all  wrong,  and  then,  rather  than  face  court- 
martial  or  further  service  under  a  man  who  could  make  them  do 
what  they  never  before  had  done — obey,  three  captains  and  four 
lieutenants  jesigned.  Others  apologized  and  were  told  to  take  their 
swords  and  return  to  duty,  and  the  final  "kick"  and  protest  came 
when,  matters  quieting  down  a  little,  the  colonel  issued  an  order  re- 
lieving First  Lieutenant  M.  P.  Phelan  from  duty  as  adjutant,  appoint- 
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ing  First  Lieutenant  Gerald  Rutherford  (recently  promoted  vice 
Lynch,  resigned)  to  succeed  him,  and  directing  Lieutenant  Phelan  to 
report  for  duty  forthwith  to  Captain  Rasp,  Troop  "K,"  a  veteran 
.  dragoon  sergeant  who  had  served  ten  years  in  the  regulars  and  was 
the  terror  of  the  laggard  or  the  lax.  Then,  indeed,  did  there  come 
protest,  even  from  official  sources.  Young  Phelan  was  the  son  of 
Old  Man  Phelan  who  swung  the  vote  of  a  whole  ward,  ran  with  Big 
Six,  spent  money  lavishly  at  every  election  and  absorbed  it  unblush- 
ingly  between  tim^s.  Adjutant  Phelan,  said  the  statesmen,  could  no 
more  be  made  to  do  duty  as  any  other  kind  of  lieutenant  than  could 
a  captain  be  reduced  or  a  major  be  made  captain  by  order  of  the 
colonel.  He  was  appointed  and  commissioned  adjutant,  said  Phelan- 
ires  by  the  hundred,  but  Hoyt  refused  to  be  Phelanized  and  referred 
them  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  An  irate  party  went  on  to 
Washington  to  "fix  the  thing"  with  the  new  war  secretary — ^a  good 
Democrat,  it  was  said,  and  so  not  past  reasoning  with— and  came 
back  stampeded.  The  new  War  Secretary  told  them  in  so  many 
words  that  the  regiment,  having  been  mustered  in,  was  no  longer  a 
New  York  but  a  national  organization,  and  would  be  governed  by  the 
laws  and  regulations  which  obtained  in  the  army. 

"Moreover,"  said  he,  "I  should  like  to  see  that  colonel  of  yours, — 
he  has  the  right  stuff  in  him."  So  Hoyt  was  sustained  and  the  val- 
iant "Light  dragoons"  submitted  with  modified  sorrow,  and  then, 
to  the  exuberant  joy  of  most  of  that  chastened  command,  there  came 
intimation  that  it  would  be  sent  forthwith  to  Washington: — Stanton 
seemed  to  think  that  colonel  might  be  of  use  in  Virginia. 

Three  months  earlier  Hoyt  would  have  welcomed  the  order.  He 
had  been  most  eager  to  go,  and  might  have  been  spared  very  much 
of  all  this  wear  and  tear  had  the  regiment  been  sent  to  the  front  in 
the  first  place,  but  matters  far  removed  from  the  professional,  yet 
appealingly  near  to  his  heart,  had  taken  a  strange  turn  in  Gotham. 
Ethel  Rutherford,  who  had  been  so  cordial  in  her  welcome  when  at 
first  he  came  with  Gerald,  who  had  been  so  grateful  when  he  handed 
Gerald  his  first  commission,  and  who  should  have  been  so  pleased 
and  proud  when  later  this  man,  who  had  proved  himself  so  fitted 
to  command,  had  chosen  her  brother  as  his  confidential  staff  officer 
and  given  him  the  most  prominent  and  desirable  berth  a  lieutenant 
could  hold — ^had  barely  thanked  him  at  all,  was  becoming  constrained 
and  fitful  if  not  actually  cold  and  reserved,  and  this,  too,  when  her 
manner  had  begun  to  give  him  reason  to  hope  that,  after  all,  a  soldier 
might  aspire. 

For  the  week  following  that  rencontre  between  the  two  field  offi- 
cers— Hoyt  of  the  volunteer  cavalry,  Wallis  of  the  regular  infantry, — 
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Gerald  when  with  his  mother  and  sister  could  talk  of  hardly  anything 
else.  He  gflori^d  in  the  triumph  of  his  friend  and  hero.  He  mar- 
veled that  his  mother  seemed  so  strangely  distressed  that  Major 
Wallis  should  have  been  braved  and  defeated  within  her  doors. 
She  hoped — oh,  she  hoped  no  harm  would  come  of  it! — ^that  he  would 
not  be  deeply  offended! — ^that  he  would  not  allow  it  to  influence  him 
against  them!  until  Gerald  stared  at  her,  open  mouthed,  and  Ethel 
gazed  in  wonderment  and  distress.  What  possible  difference,  de- 
manded Gerald,  does  it  make  what  Wallis  might  think?  He  was 
clearly  in  the  wrong,  and  in  view  of  all  that  had  happened  and  the 
suspicions  attaching  to  Major  Wallis,  Gerald  considered  her  anxiety 
— or  sympathy  or  whatever  it  might  be — inexplicable. 

And  so,  too,  at  first  did  Ethel,  and  though  she  could  not  speak 
upon  the  subject  to  Colonel  Hoyt,  she  could  and  did  to  Gerald,  and 
several  serious  talks  had  the  brother  and  sister.  Twice  or  thrice, 
indeed,  over  the  breakfast  toast  and  eggs  they  found  themselves  im- 
pelled to  refer  to  it.  Then  one  evening  at  dinner  when  Hoyt  was 
there  something  was  said  about  an  item  that  had  just  appeared  in 
the  Post,  then  lying  on  the  library  table — a  letter  from  Washington, 
announcing  that  an  important  arrest  had  been  made  by  secret  ser- 
vice officers  the  previous  day, — the  arrest  of  a  civilian  whom  they 
had  been  looking  for  some  time, — ^and  who,  having  been  "shadowed" 
on  arrival  by  train  from  Baltimore,  had  been  arrested  as  he  came 
forth  in  totally  different  garb  from  that  he  wore  on  entering  the  house 
of  an  official  of  high  rank. 

"It  is  high  time  something  was  being  done,"  said  Gerald.  "We 
know  Washington  is  full  of  spies." 

"Do  you  know  at  whose  house  this  arrest  was  made?"  asked 
Hoyt,  quietly,  "or,  at  least,  who  lived  in  that  house?" — this  with  a 
plance  at  Ethel,  and  then  a  long  look  at  Forbes,  just  leaving  the 
room,  tray  in  hand,  and  Forbes  stopped  suddenly  and  busied  him 
self  about  some  trifles  on  the  stand  at  the  doorway. 

"No,"  said  Ethel,  looking  up  expectant.  And  the  colonel's  eyes 
were  still  fixed  on  Forbes  as,  with  some  little  emphasis,  he  con- 
tinued : — 

"Major  Wallis's,  and  the  arrested  man  was — Fomo." 

Whereat  the  tray  slipped  with  a  bang  and  rattle  to  the  floor,  and 
Forbes  seemed  long  in  recovering  it — ^and  his  own  balance. 

Then  it  seems  Hoyt  had  been  writing  letters  to  officers  who  had 
been  with  Anderson  at  Fort  Sumter — ^to  Seabrook  who  was  Ralph 
Rutherford's  second  when  he  fought  that  fatal  duel,  and  to  others 
cognizant  of  club  talk  at  the  time,  for  Gerald  saw  letters  come  for 
his  colonel  addressed  in  handwriting  he  had  seen  before  in  his  moth- 
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er's  possession,  for  she,  poor  lady,  had  importuned  almost  everybody 
who  knew  her  martyred,  murdered  boy — ^murdered  wantonly,  she 
would  have  it — and  so  taug^ht  her  surviving  children  to  believe,  and  so 
told  Hoyt  when  first  he  came  to  see  her  on  his  return  from  the  West, 
and  one  day  when  Gerald  went  suddenly  into  the  colonel's  office  at  the 
barracks  he  heard  these  words  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger  officer,  in 
well-worn  uniform,  with  tarnished  red  shoulder-straps,  who  finished 
his  sentence  as  the  new  adjutant  entered  and  before  he  noted  the 
colonel's  sign  of  warning:— 

"A  woman  was  the  real  cause — ^not  the  quarrel  at  the  club." 

The  speaker  colored  to  the  brows  when,  on  the  instant — almost 
cutting  off  his  words — ^the  colonel  said,  "Captain  Seabrook,  let  me 
present  Mr.  Gerald  Rutherford,  adjutant  of  the  regiment,"  and  colored 
still  more  when  Gerald  innocently  asked: 

"Captain  Seabrook,  of  Fort  Sumter?" 

"The  same,  Mr.  Rutherford.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your 
brother — ^the  sorrow  of  being  his  second.  Your  mother  has  honored 
me  with  a  few  letters." 

And  when  Gerald  told  his  mother  of  this  meeting  she  became 
much  agitated  and  begged  to  know  where  the  captain  was  to  be 
found,  she  wished  much  to  see  him,  and,  had  he  said  anything?^ 
had  Gerald  heard? — ^and  Gerald  remembering  what  he  had  heard, 
and  remembering  the  shock  with  which  he  had  heard,  replied  that 
in  no  other  way  whatever  had  Ralph's  name  been  mentioned,  which, 
though  misleading,  was  true.  The  young  man  felt  well  assured  they 
were  talking  of  his  brother  and  therefore  sought  to  draw  particulars 
from  Hoyt,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Then  the  invalid  herself  asked  that  the  colonel  should  come  to 
her,  and  there  had  been  a  talk  that  left  her  sad,  tearful  and  unstrung. 
She  begged  that  Seabrook  might  be  found.  She  longed  to  see  him, 
too,  but  Seabrook  was  gone.  Then  Ethel  almost  demanded  of  her 
mother  that  she  tell  her  what  all  this  mystery  meant,  but  the  mother 
would  not,  and  the  poor  lady  begged  her  daughter  not  to  press  the 
question  now — that  later,  if  she  survived,  she  would  tell  her  all, 
please  God — ^and  then  both  women  looking  up,  startled,  saw  that 
inscrutable  Forbes,  apologetic  and  super-respectful,  bowing  at  the 
curtained  entrance.  He  begged  the  ladies'  pardon,  but  he  had  given 
Joyce  "permission  to  go  h'out  a  w'ile — ^Joyce's  'ead  was,  beg  pardon^ 
h'aching.  Would  the  colonel  and  the  captain  be  'ome  to  dinner?" 
Forbes  revolted  at  the  idea  of  a  Rutherford  in  arms  being  of  lower 
rank  than  captain.  But  the  ladies  could  not  answer.  Only  at  rare 
intervals  did  these  zealous  officers  permit  themselves  to  leave  their 
station  at  the  barracks  back  of  Williamsburgh,  and  rarer  still  were 
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they  able  to  send  word  of  their  coming — 2l  matter  that  gave  to  no  one 
in  the  household  more  concern  than  Hortense,  who  spent  many  an 
hour  abroad  now,  yet  .was  never  away  if  she  could  help  it  when  Hoyt 
was  in  the  house. 

It  was  an  odd  thing  that,  though  he  slept  at  barracks  with  his 
regiment,  spent  all  his  days  and  most  of  his  evenings  there,  and  had 
moved  much  of  his  belongings  thither.  Colonel  Hoyt  still  retained  one 
of  the  rooms  he  had  occupied  in  Eleventh  street — the  one  whose  win- 
dows opened  on  the  interior  of  the  block  and  gave  a  glimpse,  at 
least,  of  that  glass-covered  gallery  at  the  back  of  the  Rutherford 
mansion — the  gallery  wherein  Forbes  had  set  that  light  and  its  strong 
reflector.  It  was  odd,  too,  that  Forbes  should  have  taken  measures 
to  ascertain  if  it  were  the  case  that  the  colonel  was  frequently  there. 
Prince,  the  darkey  who  tended  door,  answered  the  calls  and  blacked 
the  boots  of  the  half  dozen  lodgers  in  the  house,  mentioned  casually 
to  the  colonel  when  that  officer  looked  in  on  his  trunks  and  boxes 
one  November  evening,  that  Forbes  had  asked  such  questions,  and 
Hoyt  had  merely  said,  "Indeed!"  All  the  same  the  colonel  never 
went  to  the  room  that  he  didn't  go  to  the  windows  and  gaze  from 
there  at  the  rear  of  the  Rutherford  house.  Prince  saw  him  from  the 
yard  and  went  to  see  whenever  the  colonel  came,  and  Prince's  theory 
was  that  the  colonel  was  looking  at  Miss  Rutherford's  windows,  for 
servants'  halls  along  the  block  were  quite  well  informed  as  to  the 
colonel's  evident  regard.  But  no  more  did  Forbes  set  that  dazzling 
light  to  shine  along  the  back  porches. 

Then  one  bright  December  Sunday  they  came  \Valking  home  from 
church, — Hoyt  and  other  officers  being  conspicuous,  for  all  was  quiet 
on  the  Potomac,  the  South  blockading  it  at  Mathias  Point  and  fever 
housing  McClellan  in  Washington, — Miss  Rutherford  flushed  a  bit 
at  the  piercing  glance  from  Lorna  Brenham's  bright  eyes,  as  that 
brilliant  and  unterrified  upholder  of  Southern  rights  encountered 
them.  Miss  Brenham  was  pleased  to  be  in  exuberant  mood  and  hailed 
them,  blithely: — 

"You  and  Colonel  Hoyt  ought  to  stop  in  and  see  the  Charleston 
papers  at  our  house,"  said  she,  saucily.  "Lots  of  news  about  people 
we  know.  Colonel  Gordon,  Colonel  Haines,  Major  Forno,  and  who 
else,  Mr.  Granger?"  she  demanded  of  the  devotee  at  her  side. 

"What  about  Haines?"  asked  Hoyt,  in  smiling  amusement,  rais- 
ing his  forage-cap  to  the  lady,  but  quite  ignoring  Granger.  He 
exasperated  Lorna  Brenham  because  he  would  never  take  her  seri- 
ously, and  only  laughed  at  her  diatribes.  Her  dark  eyes  flashed  as 
5he  answered  him. 

"He  counts  on  coming  North  for  the  summer,  as  usual,  and  bring- 
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ing  a  hast  with  him,"  was  the  half  merry,  half  defiant  answer.  "And 
Forno's  with  him  now,  you  know,  wearing  the  gray.  Won't  Newport 
and  Saratoga  and  the  Point  be  heavenly?  And  where  on  earth  will 
we  put  them  all?"  she  continued;  then,  radiant  and  beautiful,  turned 
laughing  away  to  greet  others  of  her  friends.  Loma's  manner  at 
this  stage  of  the  game  was  that  of  a  queen,  with  estates  and  orders 
and  honors  to  confer  on  those  she  fancied.  Beyond  all  doubt  she 
counted  on  seeing  the  star  of  the  South  floating  speedily  over  the 
City  Hall. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  her  what  you  knew  of  Fomo?  I  shall.  T 
won't  have  her  triumphing  over  us  in  that  way,"  said  Ethel,  angrily, 
her  own  eyes  flashing  now,  her  cheeks  burning,  as  they  went  on  home- 
ward in  the  decorous,  solemn  promenade. 

"Because — I  am  not  sure,"  he  answered,  slowly,  "that  I  do  know." 

"You  said  he'd  been  arrested  at — ^at — in  Washington,"  spoke 
Miss  Rutherford,  with  something  very  like  asperity — the  tone  that 
the  best  of  women  will  sometimes  employ  in  rebuke  to  the  man  of 
whom  they  feel  sure. 

"I  should  have  said,  Ethel,  that  the  dispatch  shown  me  at  the  Gen- 
eral's that  afternoon  so  stated." 

"Do  you  mean — ^you  don't  believe  it?" 

"Wait — we're  almost  home.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Leroy — ^good 
morning,  Miss  Gertrude,"  and  again  the  cavalry  cap  came  off  in  greet- 
ing to  these  near  neighbors,  and  Ethel's  eyes  beamed  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  expression  the  well-bred  maiden  commands  even  at  moments 
of  much  irritation.  There  had  been  too  many — ^far  too  many  se- 
crets in  the  house  of  late  that  Hoyt  seemed  to  share,  and  from  which 
she  was  excluded,  and  the  time  had  come  to  make  him  feel  it.  Ger- 
ald, in  his  becoming  uniform,  was  striding  slowly  up  the  avenue  by 
Grace  Mintum's  side.  Mrs.  Rutherford  had  felt  too  feeble  to  attend 
service  that  morning,  and  had  been  left  in  the  charge  of  Hortense. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  parlor,  said  the  servant  at  the  door,  and 
Ethel  thither  led  the  way,  then  turned  upon  her  escort: — 

"First,  what  is  this  mystery  about  Major  Fomo,  for  I  think  you 
know?" 

"Ethel,  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  that — he  has  a  double." 

"What  has  he  to  do  with  Major  Wallis?  What  have  they — either 
or  both — to  do  with  mother?  What  have  you  heard?  What  do  you 
know  that  they  know  of  Ralph  ?"  And  now  Ethel  stood  confronting 
him, her  fair  face  flushed,  her  clear,  brave  eyes  flashing.  Well  she  knew 
he  was  her  own  soldier,  her  knight,  her  champion,  her  brother's  loyal 
friend  and  defender,  yet  there  was  something  he  and  they  and  all  of 
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them  were  keeping  from  her,  something  about  him  whom  she  had 
loved  and  looked  up  to  with  all  the  adoration  a  young  girl  feels  for 
a  fond,  indulgent  big  brother — something  Gerald  did  not  know,  some- 
thing mother  would  not  tell,  something  Bernard  Hoyt  should  tell 
here  and  now  or  feel  the  weight  of  her  displeasure. 

"Ethel,  ask  yourself  whose  letters  were  those  you — lost  that  Sun- 
day so  long  ago,"  he  gently  spoke. 

"Three— of  Ralph's,"  she  answered  promptly,  "that  mother  gave 
me  to  carry — that  she  meant  to  show  the  rector  after  service,  but  was 
taken  ill.    What  has  that  to  do  with— this?" 

"Think  again,  Ethel.  Do  you  not  know  what  letters  were  stolen 
from  your  mother's  desk?" 

"Ralph's,  yes.  And  knowing  how  she  prized  them,  read  them 
over  and  over,  no  wonder  she  wept  at  losing  them.  But  what  earthly 
value  would  they  have — to  any  one  else?" 

"Some  one  has  risked  state's  prison  to  get  them,  or  eke  others 
filed  with  them,  dear,  and  risked  it,  as  I  believe,  to  bring  harm  and 
shame  on  a  name  that  I  love  as  I  do  my  own.  You  have  not  been 
kind  to  me  of  late — " 

"You  have  not  been  fair  with  me,"  she  broke  in  hotly.  "You  have 
withheld  from  me  what  I  ought  to  know,  if  I  am  to  be  of  any  use  to 
mother — if  I  am  not  to  be  treated  as  a  child,  and  again  I  ask  you 
and  for  the  last  time.  Colonel  Hoyt,  what  is  the  story  that  is  sapping 
mother's  life?    Is  it  of  Ralph? — for  I  will  know  iti" 

"Ethel,"  he  said,  gravely,  gently,  sadly,  "I  ask  you  to  trust  it  to  me 
a  little  longer.  I  beg  you  not  to  make  me  tell  you  now,  because — 
because,  as  I  live,  I  don't  and  won't  believe  it — ^because,  please  God, 
I  hope  to  live  to  learn  the  true  one,  and  then  to  lay  it,  with —  What  is 
it,  Forbes?"  And  with  angry  stride  the  soldier  sped  «cross  the  parlor 
and  tore  aside  the  heavy  curtains  at  the  archway. 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  butler,  most  respectfully,  caught  as 
he  would  have  stolen  away,  "but  I  heard  voices  and  thought  the 
colonel  called  me,  sir." 

And  then  came  Gerald  bursting  in  from  the  front,  joyous,  excited. 
"A  telegram,  just  sent  by  the  officer-of-the-day.  Colonel — came  this 
morning." 

In  breathless  silence  Hoyt  tore  it  open,  read  first  to  himself  and 
then  aloud: — 

"Have  your  regiment  in  readiness  to  move  to-morrow."  Slowly, 
thoughtfully  he  folded  it,  his  blue  eyes  on  her  paling  face.  "I  had 
hoped  to  know — more — ^to  tell  you  more  before  I  left  New  York," 
said  he,  his  voice  trembling  just  a  bit.  "Now  I  see  no  way — until 
the  war  is  over." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Meantime,  despite  sore  trials  never  menticwied  to  the  world,  the 
dashing  commandant  o£  Greble  Barracks  was  still  hard  at  work  per- 
fecting the  drill  and  discipline  of  his  new,  yet  already  famous,  regi- 
ment of  regulars.  Most  of  his  officers  were  gentlemen  of  education 
from  civil  life,  college-bred  men,  society  men,  "cadets"  of  good  fam- 
ilies. Several  had  been  schooled  in  the  New  York  Seventh,  and,  though 
all  were  made  to  feel  the  distance  by  which  they  were  separated  from 
the  regimental  commander,  all,  without  exception,  conceded  his  brill- 
iant attainments  and  admired  his  skill,  knowledge  and  unquestioned 
gift  for  command.  "If  he  were  only  a  general,"  said  his  senior  cap- 
tain, "Wallis  could  do   something  in   this  war." 

"He  will  never  get  to  be  a  general  or  anything  like  it,"  was  the 
answer  of  a  thouerhtful  elder.  "He  has  antagonized  the  adjutant 
general,  he  ignores  the  Secretary,  he  truckles  to  nobody,  and  in 
his  contemptuous  independence  he  persists  in  being  intimate  with 
persona  decidedly  non-grata  with  the  government.  I  tell  you  that 
he  is  simply  killing  his  own  chances  and  he*s  booked  for  trouble." 

The  words  of  Captain  Campion  seemed  actually  prophetic  when, 
one  sparkling  winter  morning,  when  even  Washington  felt  the  sting 
of  the  frost,  secret  service  officials  tracked  a  bundled-up  traveler  in 
slouch  hat,  spectacles,  muffler  and  cloak  from  the  Baltimore  cars 
to  a  hack  and  from  the  hack  to  the  lodgings  of  Major  Wallis,  and, 
I'ss  than  an  hour  later,  arrested  the  new  arrival  as  he  came  forth  mi- 
nus slouch  hat,  spectacles,  cloak  and  muffler,  looking  very  dapper  and 
soldierly,  and  whisked  him  away  to  a  room  at  the  old  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Thither,  too,  was  Wallis  speedily  summoned,  and  anything  more 
dignified  than  the  demeanor  of  these  two  attainted  gentlemen 
could  not  be  imagined.  Mr. — or  Major  Forno,  as  they  called 
him,  before  the  arrival  of  Wallis,  had  submitted  with  calm  protest 
but  unruffled  composure  to  the  search  ordered  by  the  chief  officer 
present,  and  not  a  paper  of  consequence  was  found  upon  his  person. 
Wallis,  when  called  upon  by  an  official  of  the  War  Department  to 
account  for  his  entertaining  a  man  who  was  known  to  have  been  in 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  consorting  with  Confederate  leaders,  within 
a  fortnight,  replied  with  utter  sang  froid  that  he  could  not  be  expect- 
ed to  possess  the  information  of  the  secret  service — that  all  he  knew 
of  the  gentleman's  movements  was  what  he  derived  from  the  gen- 
tleman himself.  The  gentleman  said  he  had  just  come  from  New 
York,   and   had   spent   some   time  there   and  in  Boston  and  other 
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cities.  The  gentleman  had  entertained  him  in  days  before  the  un- 
happy difference  between  the  sections,  and  he  had  most  assuredly 
sought  to  return  the  gentleman's  hospitality.  If  the  gentleman  were 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  Confederate  service  the  fact  had  not 
been  confided  to  him,  Major  Wallis,  and  so,  having  at  no  time  re- 
ferred to  the  suspected  person  as  either  Mr.  or  Major  Fomo,  with 
a  languid  yawn,  Major  Wallis  begged  leave  to  acquaint  his  examiner 
with  the  fact  that  it  lacked  less  than  an  hour  to  drill  time. 

This,  too,  was  told  at  dinners  and  receptions  during  the  gay  holi- 
day season  and  made  Wallis  even  more  a  marked  man  in  every 
gathering  he  attended.  What  struck  many  people  as  strange  as  the 
winter  wore  on,  was  that  the  less  Wallis  was  seen  about  the  White 
House  or  War  Department  the  more  was  he  in  evidence  among 
McClellan's  chosen  friends.  Intimates  the  latter  had  but  three  or 
four,  and  these,  unhappily,  were  not  of  the  administration  circle.  And 
so  while  the  new  — teenth  Infantry,  with  its  thoroughbred  looking 
officers,  its  veteran  sergeants,  culled  from  many  an  old  line  organiza- 
tion that  Wallis  had  known>  and  its  superior  class  of  young  soldiers  in 
the  ranks,  was  forever  being  paraded  under  its  brilliant  commander 
for  review,  inspection,  or  some  other  full  dress  function  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  general  heading  the  army,  and  by  consequence  Wallis 
and  his  favorite  officers  were  perpetually  figuring  in  "high  society," 
he  and  his  fellows  were  referred  to  with  ominous  words  when  re- 
ferred to  at  all  by  the  advisers  of  the  grim  new  Secretary,  already 
beginning  to  take  the  bit  in  his  strong  teeth  and  to  pull  hard  at  the 
restraining  hands  in  the  White  House. 

Then  another  incident  occurred  that  meant  more  trouble  for  Wal- 
lis. Of  course  he  had  made  no  mention  of  the  scene  between  himself 
and  Hoyt  the  night  at  the  Rutherfords,  but  you  may  be  sure  it  was 
something  Gerald  could  not  keep  to  himself,  and  had  told  with  con- 
summate glee  in  letters  to  Barclay,  Bronson  and  others  who  were 
his  intimates  at  Columbia  and  in  the  Seventh,  and  were  now  young 
officers  of  the  regular  service.  The  story  fairly  flew  about  the  scat- 
tered camps  of  the  batteries,  the  cavalry  and  the  two  or  three  battal- 
ions of  foot  in  town.  Then  one  glorious  day  in  January,  all  but 
the  mud,  a  great  regiment  in  absolute  uniform,  complete  equipment 
and  fine  condition  as  to  foot  drill,  marched  into  camp  alongside  a 
veteran  troop  of  regulars  and  in  less  than  a  week,  with  its  brand  new 
horses  chosen  and  colored  according  to  squadron,  with  ambling,  wall- 
eyed, "cream  laid"  whites  for  the  band, — the  whole  command,  coached 
by  experienced  soldiers, — Hoyt's  own  old  frontier  friends  and  devoted 
followers, — was  learning  the  mysteries  of  grooming,  feeding,  bitting, 
bridling,  saddling,  sitting  bare-back,  blanket-back  or  in  the  split-tree 
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pigskin.  So,  engrossed  was  the  colonel  in  his  work  he  seldom  if  ever 
went  to  town,  and  so  never  saw  the  wrathful  Wallis  until  mid  Febru- 
ary and  then  only  by  the  latter's  planning  and  contriving. 

A  strange  unrest  had  seized  on  Mrs.  Rutherford  ever  since  she 
heard  of  Fomo's  capture,  his  subsequent  release, — ^because  nothing 
whatever  of  incriminating  character  had  been  found, — and  then  his 
total  disappearance.  She  wished  to  see  WalHs,  who  said  he  was  re- 
fused leave  to  go  to  New  York.  She  begged  for  the  address  of  Cap- 
tain Seabrook,  who,  with  his  battery,  had  gone  to  West  Virginia. 
She  plied  friends  of  influence  with  questions  as  to  Forno,  to  the  end 
that  great  curiosity  was  excited  but  nothing  definite  learned  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  bearer  of  that  name  had  been  traced  to  Port  Tobac- 
co, and,  as  the  Confederate  guns  at  Mathias  Point  still  ruled  the 
Potomac,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  any  one  with  money  or  influ- 
ence to  come  and  go  across  at  will.  Forno  was  doubtless  back  under 
the  sheltering  wing  of  the  Confederacy. 

But,  why  the  mischief,  was  the  question,  did  he  risk  that  visit 
to  Washington?    What  could  he  possibly/ have  gained? 

There  were  no  secret  service  ofiicers  to  search  him  on  his  return 
to  Richmond.  Even  had  there  been,  the  papers  found  would  have 
failed  to  attaint  him  of  political  crime,  though  they  might  have 
landed  him  before  a  police  court. 

Then,  with  Forno  gone  beyond  reach,  Mrs.  Rutherford  decided 
she  must  be  near  Gerald  again  while  yet  there  was  time,  and  good 
Dr.  Tracy  said  by  all  means  take  her,  she  was  fretting  her  heart  out 
here  at  home.  Willard's  was  crowded,  but  a  parlor  was  fitted  up  as 
boudoir  and  bedroom  for  the  invalid  lady  and  her  daughter.  Hor- 
tense  was  given  a  tiny  closet  on  an  upper  floor,  whereat  she  grumbled 
greatly.  Gerald  had  been  sent  to  town  to  meet  them,  and  the  day 
after  their  arrival  Hoyt  rode  in  to  pay  his  respects. 

So  long  as  the  colonel  remained  at  camp  and  refused  to  mingle 
in  society  there  had  been  no  way  in  which  Wallis  could  reach  him. 
A  note  he  had  sent  by  a  distinguished  civilian  friend,  a  man  who  had 
conducted  more  than  one  cartel  in  the  past  and  had  been  an  authority 
on  the  code  duello  in  Congressional  and  social  circles  as  well  as  such 
clubs  as  then  existed.  Briefly,  Wallis  stated  that  the  wrongs  and  in- 
dignities he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Colonel  Hoyt  were  insup- 
portable, past  amende,  and  he  demanded  the  satisfaction  due  from 
one  who  considered  himself  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  Wallis  did 
not  mince  words  in  the  least.  Trial  by  court-martial  would  have 
been  the  result  had  Hoyt  betrayed  him,  but  that  officer  contented 
himself  by  saying  flatly  that  he  would  not  accord  Major  Wallis  a 
meeting  and  would  receive  no  more  communications  from  him.    The 
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gentleman  messenger  expressed  amaze  and  said  that  a  year  ago  such 
refusal  would  have  subjected  an  officer  to  ostracism  in  both  army 
and  civil  circles,  and  began  to  say  something  about  "posting"  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  whereat  Hoyt  said  that  if  his  principal  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  make  the  matter  public  by  all  means  let  him 
do  so,  and  then  bowed  his  visitor  to  the  door. 

Wallis  was  furious,  yet  prudent.  His  civilian  friend  was  a  Virgin- 
ian and  a.  Southern  sympathizer  who,  while  seeing  that  times  had 
changed,  could  not  yet  realize  how  very  much,  and  so  was  for  hav- 
ing Wallis  pull  the  colonel's  nose  in  front  of  the  regiment,  but  Wallis 
laid  the  case  before  a  veteran  on  McClellan's  staff  who  had  himself 
been  "out"  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  old  soldier  listened 
thoughtfully. 

"You  can't  post  Hoyt,"  said  he.  "'T would  do  no  harm  to  him, 
for  every  man  of  us  that  ever  served  in  the  West  knows  how  brave  a 
fellow  he  is.  It  would  only  hurt  you,  for  the  War  Department  loves 
you  none  too  well  and  might  order  investigation.  Two  years  ago  I 
would  not  say  what  I  must  say  now,  that  is— drop  it."  And  the  de- 
cision was  unalterable. 

But  Wallis  burned  with  hate  and  sense  of  wrong.  Something  he 
must  and  would  do  to  punish  Hoyt,  and  this  is  what  he  did  and  how 
he  did  it: 

The  colonel  rode  in  to  dine  with  the  ladies  the  third  evening  after 
their  coming,  dismounted  in  front  of  Willard's  and  sent  the  orderly 
with  the  horses  to  a  neighboring  stable.  Gerald,  previously  arrived, 
was  with  his  mother  on  the  second  floor.  The  marble-tiled  office 
was  crowded  with  men,  many  in  uniform  and  of  all  grades  from 
general  down,  though  the  provost  marshal's  people  saw  to  it  that  only 
those  duly  authorized  to  be  absent  from  camp  or  station  were  al- 
lowed to  loiter  about  town.  Hoyt's  soldierly  form,  youthful  face  and 
the  high  rank  betokened  by  his  handsome  uniform  attracted  much 
attention.  The  roads  were  deep  with  mud,  and  his  high  cavalry  boots 
and  glistening  spurs,  that  had  been  immaculate  when  he  left  camp, 
now  needed  the  attention  of  expert  hands,  as  some  of  Willard's  boys 
had  learned  to  be.  Chatting  awhile  with  certain  New  York  relatives 
of  some  of  his  officers,  Hoyt  remained  some  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
porter's  room.  Meanwhile  another  lad  slipped  up  to  the  parlor  floor 
and  presently  the  tall,  strikingly  distinguished  figure  of  Major  Wallis 
came  sauntering  down.  It  was  noticed  at  the  time  that  the  major's 
face  was  strangely  pale,  that  his  eyes  glittered  eagerly  as  he  glanced 
about  the  lobby,  and  that  he  nervously  switched  the  light  rattan 
cane  he  carried.  He,  too,  was  in  complete  and  immaculate  uniform, 
but,  like  Hoyt  and  others  of  our  army  when  not  on  duty,  wore 
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neither  belt  nor  side  arms.  He  languidly,  drawlmgly  responded  to 
the  many  salutations,  but  was  evidently  looking  for  some  one  and 
presently  that  some  one  came. 

Still  listening  to  the  eager  talk  of  the  Gothamites,  Hoji:  walked 
forward  through  the  throng,  making  for  the  desk,  his  right  hand 
fumbling  in  the  breast  of  his  coat  in  search  of  his  card-case.  He 
reached  the  counter,  touching  his  cap  to  a  general  officer  as  he 
passed  and  never  hearing  the  low-toned  exclamation  of  an  aide-de- 
camp, "By  Jove,  there's  Wallis,  too!  We  can't  have  trouble  here." 
It  was  while  Hoyt  was  standing  at  the  desk,  his  right  hand  still 
prisoned  in  his  coat,  that  Wallis,  with  swift,  elastic  stride,  burst  through 
the  crowd,  made  straight  at  the  unconscious  officer,  and  reached 
forth  his  left  hand  as  though  to  grasp  the  colonel's  shoulder  and 
whirl  him  about  so  that  he  might  face  him  as  he  dealt  his  blow.  Then 
up  flew  the  light  cane,  poised  for  the  fierce  attack — and  there  was 
seized  and  grasped  bv  a  muscular  hand,  while  a  stem  voice  said: 
''Drop  it,  sir,  at  once  or  Til  send  for  the  guard,"  and  Wallis,  with 
livid  face,  looked  into  the  eyes  of  a  soldier  with  whom  there  was 
no  trifling,  whether  he  wore  the  garb  of  troop  commander  or,  as  now, 
the  guise  of  a  general. 

"I  yield,  sir,  to  your  rank  and  authority,"  said  Wallis,  with 
mechanical  salute,  and  left  his  stick  in  his  superior's  g^asp,  as,  without 
another  word,  he  turned,  stalked  through  the  curious  throng  and  dis- 
appeared upon  the  crowded  avenue. 

"Something's  got  to  be  done  to  bring  that  fellow  to  terms,"  was 
the  verdict  of  the  War  Department  when  the  story  reached  there,  as 
it  did  next  day,  and  opportunity  was  not  lacking.  Old  "Meejor" 
Mullins,  nearly  thirty-five  years  in  the  army  and  only  just  promoted 
lieutenant-colonel  of  one  of  the  old  single  battalion  regiments,  was 
there  in  Washington, — a  brave,  brainless,  butt-headed  campaigner, 
laughingly  known  to  all  the  line  as  a  pompous  incompetent  of  the 
fossiliferous  class,  who  could  neither  drill,  discipline  nor  command 
any  more  than  he  could  ride,  yet  sturdily  believed  he  could  do  all  that 
man  could  do.  He  had  good  backers  in  a  powerful  political  element 
not  entirely  dissociated  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  new  — teenth  knew  well  that  he  would  never  have  to  join 
with  that  rank,  and  that  the  double  stars  were  ahead  if  he  had  anv 
luck  at  all.  A  telegram  was  sent  and  answered.  A  transfer  was 
ordered — Lieutenant-Colonel  Brinton  (Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  V.) 
going  from  the  — teenth  to  the  — d  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Michael 
Mullins,  recently  promoted,  coming  from  the  — d,  in  which  he  had 
legged  it  over  the  Llano  Estacado  and  charged  at  Chapultepec,  or- 
dered to  assume  command  of  the  post  of  Greble  Barracks  and  the 
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swellesi  regiment  of  regulars  in  the  Army  oi  the  Potomac — Mc- 
Clellan's  pets,  the  social  lions,  the  splendidly  drilled,  the  "Silver 
Spoons"  (an  envious  reference  to  their  handsome  mess  kit) — the 
officers  and  men  whom  WalHs  had  made  and  moulded  and  from 
whose  head  he  must  now  step  down  to  the  insignificance  of  second 
in  command. 

But  the  — ^teenth  were  wild  with  wrath  as  certain  others 
were  with  wicked  glee,  and  the  — ^teenth  nearly  revolted  at  the 
thought  of  red-nosed  old  Michael,  with  his  brogue  and  his  gay  Irish 
banter,  seated  at  the  head  of  the  mess  table  (Wallis's  pride  and  glory), 
receiving  guests  and  visitors,  commanding  with  his  squat,  bulbous 
figure  on  parade  and  drill,  and  lording  it  over  these  men  of  standing 
and  substance  in  their  communities  at  home.  If  the  enemies  and 
detractors,  the  maligners  and  slanderers  of  Harold  Wallis  thought 
to  see  hun  crushed,  chagrined  and  humiliated  (and,  mind  you,  there 
was  a  gane  of  them  there  to  witness  Michael's  first  parade  and  to 
crow  over  Wallis's  coming  up  with  the  line  at  command  of  his  heart- 
broken-adjutant), there  was  disappointment  in  store  for  them  and  a 
sore  one.  "He'll  shirk  it,"  said  they.  "He  won't  be  there."  But  they 
little  knew  Harold  Wallis.  There  he  was,  more  blithe  and  debonair 
than  he  had  seemed  for  many  a  day.  With  all  the  officers  in  full 
dress  uniform  assembled  at  the  mess  hall,  with  the  regimental  colors 
at  the  head  of  the  beautifully  garnished  table,  with  the  fine  band,  that 
he  had  worked  so  hard  and  spent  so  much  to  perfect,  stationed  just 
without  the  walls,  the  board  set  with  all  their  bravery  of  snowy  linen 
and  glistening:  silver  and  crystal  (much  of  it  borrowed  for  the  oc- 
casion, as  was  the  huge  punch  bowl,  from  a  neighboring  caterer); 
with  guests  bidden  from  McClellan's  staff,  and  from  adjacent  camps, 
aye,  even  from  the  walls  of  the  War  Department,  the  champagne 
flowed  and  frothed  and  bubbled,  and  men  marveled  much  at  the 
wondrous  ease  and  grace  with  which  Wallis  presided,  at  his  courtly 
greeting  to  every  guest,  some  of  whom  he  had  airily  snubbed  within 
the  week,  at  his  glowing  cordiality  to  honest  old  Mullins,  who,  ex- 
pecting anything  but  this,  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it  all,  but 
beamed  and  blushed  and  tossed  his  glass  to  man  after  man,  and  then, 
when  as  mas-ter  of  the  informal  feast  the  major  had  formally  toasted 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  called  on  a  distinguished 
Senator  to  respond  (the  Senator  who  had  gone  with  his  grace  of  St. 
Patrick's  to  plead  the  cause  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mike  with  both 
President  and  Secretary,  and  so  lead  to  the  unseating  of  the  brilliant 
host  himself),  and  that  rotund  and  equable  statesman  had  nimbly  re- 
sponded, the  band,  in  some  way  failing  to  get  the  cue,  did  not  strike 
up  as  expected,  but  Wallis,  never  at  a  loss,  was  at  once  on  his  feet 
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and  in  eloquent  words  referred  to  the  long  and  heroic  services  of  the 
distinguished  soldier  to-day  their  guest  of  honor.  His  foot  had 
trod  almost  every  mile  of  the  broad  frontier,  his  hand  had  been  ever 
as  open  as  his  honest  heart,  his  sword  had  cleft  its  way  from  the 
battlements  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa  to  the  sacred  halls  of  the  Monte- 
zumas,  following  the  flag'  of  his  adopted  country.  His  fame  had  been 
long  linked  with  that  of  one  of  the  historic  regiments  of  our  ever 
glorious  service,  and  now,  honored  and  acclaimed,  he  had  come  to 
assume  the  leadership  of  this  new  but  enthusiastic  command,  and 
with  bumpers  all  and  a  three  times  three  he  pledged  the  faith  and 
loyalty  of  every  officer  and  man  to  the  gallant  veteran  on  his  right, 
and  proposed  long  life  and  health  to  the  genial,  g^eat-hearted  and 
gladly  welcomed  colonel — ^Michael  Mullins,  lone  of  the  famous  fight- 
ing — d  and  now  commander  of  the  loyal  — teenth. 

Up  rose  everybody  but  the  abashed,  overwhelmed,  yet  delighted 
Michael.  Glasses  were  drained,  napkins  tossed  in  air,  the  table,  side- 
board, walls  and  windows  hammered,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  the 
triumphant  strains  of  the  band  at  last  became  audible  in  the  glorious 
national  air  it  should  have  played  when  the  President  was  toasted, 
and  Wallis,  turning  to  a  little  group  of  men,  some  few  of  his  own 
set,  but  most  all  from  other  commands,  never  heeding  who  heard, 
speaking  only  in  whimsical  wrath  at  the  contretemps,  impetuously 
cried : 

"Oh,  damn  the  Star  Spangled  Banner!  That  should  have  been 
Garry  Owenl" 

{To  be  continued.) 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF   WHAT 

HAPPENED  IN  MANILA   BA  Y 

AFTER    THE  BATTLE. 

On  August  14,  the  day  after  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Manila,  the 
Nanshan  picked  up  the  Manila  end  of  the  cable  that  went  to  Hong 
Kong,  and  tried  to  get  communication  with  the  outside  world.  We 
waited  eagerly  for  news,  but  no  news  came.  The  Nanshan  was  quite 
near  us  and  we  found  out  soon  that  no  signal  whatever  could  be  got- 
ten through  the  cable.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  Captain- 
General  had  ordered  that  the  telegraph  instruments  at  the  Hong 
Kong  end  be  sealed  up,  which  he  had  a  right  to  do,  as  the  contract 
of  the  Telegraph  Co.  was  with  him.  Admiral  Dewey  and  General 
Merritt  then  made  some  arrangement  with  the  Captain-Gen- 
eral, and  a  vessel,  I  think  the  China,  was  sent  to  Hong  Kong 
with  orders  from  the  Captain-General  to  attach  the  instruments  to 
the  cable  again  and  get  everything  into  working,order.  In  a  few  days 
after  this  we  got  messages  back  and  forth  without  any  trouble. 

About  a  week  after  the  surrender  some  of  us  got  permission  to  go 
up  to  Manila.  We  steamed  in  a  launch  towards  the  light-house  at 
the  end  of  the  Pasig  River,  and  then  turned  to  the  east  and  went 
up  the  river  among  great  numbers  of  steamers,  barges,  tugs,  and 
lighters.  The  Spaniards  had  sunk  many  obstructions,  for  what  pur- 
pose I  cannot  imagine,  and  the  tops  of  deck-houses,  funnels  and 
masts  rose  above  the  water.  A  great  number  of  small  vessels 
had  lain  alongside  the  docks  during  the  blockade,  which  had  lasted 
three  months  and  a  half,  and  they  were  now  getting  ready  to  go  out, 
and  resume  their  former  lines  of  trade.  The  American  administra- 
tion in  Manila  was  doing  all  it  could  to  encourage  this;  and  the 
consequence  was  a  scene  of  the  most  bustling  activity  all  along  the 
river. 

We  steamed  up  the  river  and  went  slowly  for  two  reasons.  One 
reason  was  the  crowded  condition  of  the  river,  and  the  other  was  the 
€ager  interest  we  took  in  everything  we  saw.  We  had  never  seen  any- 
thing quite  like  this,  and  for  three  months  and  a  half  we  had  been 
cooped  on  board  a  little  ship  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  where 
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a  man  could  not  walk  two  feet  without  running  against  some  other 
man,  or  else  turning  aside  to  get  out  of  his  way ;  and  the  only  things 
we  had  seen  had  been  long  reaches  of  water  and  some  dim  things 
on  a  distant  shore. 

On  our  right  when  we  got  inside  the  river,  we  saw  the  north- 
western bastion  of  the  walled  city  of  Manila  proper.  From  this 
bastion,  one  wall  extended  to  our  right,  that  is  toward  the  south, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  beach  and  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  from  it. 
Another  wall  extended  east  from  the  bastion  along  the  river  and 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  other  wall.  Near  the  bastion  was  a 
magnificent  white  statue,  which  we  found  afterwards  was  erected  in 
honor  of  Magellan,  who  discovered  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  lost 
his  life  on  one  of  them,  named  Cebu.  Near  the  bastion  we  saw  one 
of  those  9.2-inch  guns  that  had  interested  us  so  much  a  week  before. 
On  our  left  was  a  town  named  Binondo,  which  was  usually  included 
in  speaking  of  Manila,  but  which  was  entirely  outside  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  walled  city  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Consul 
General  Williams  was  with  us,  and  he  showed  us  a  good  landing  on 
our  left  near  the  office  of  the  Captain  of  the  Port.  We  got  out  here 
and  walked  along  a  rough  stone  road  among  a  busy  crowd  of  Fili- 
pinos, half  whites,  Spaniards  and  Chinese.  Therq  were  a  few  carriages 
on  the  road  and  some  carts  carrying  heavy  loads  drawn  by  caribous. 

Mr.  Williams  led  us  along  the  river  front  three  or  four  hundred 
yards,  then  turned  to  the  left  and  went  up  a  short  street  that  looked 
extremely  Spanish,  and  brought  us  to  a  canal  that  opened  into  the 
Pasig  River.  We  found  a  punt  there,  evidently  acting  as  ferry  boat. 
The  Consul  paid  one  cent  for  all  of  us,  perhaps  ten.  This  seemed  to 
satisfy  the  attendant,  and  he  shot  us  across  the  canal  with  a  few 
shoves  of  his  bamboo  pole.  Mr.  Williams  then  steered  us  up  another 
Spanish-looking  street,  then  turned  to  the  right,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes showed  us  what  evidently  was  a  business  thoroughfare. 

"The  Escolta,"  said  he.    "This  is  the  Broadway  of  Manila." 

To  our  eyes,  accustomed  of  late  to  look  only  at  distant  objects,, 
or  at  the  familiar  and  mostly  stationary  things  on  ship  board,  the^ 
moving  scene  that  met  us  was  strangely  confusing.  The  day  hap- 
pened to  be  bright,  and  we  could  see  the  greatest  number  of  people 
and  horses  and  carriages  and  street  cars,  and  shops  and  windows ;  and 
they  all  seemed  to  be  moving.  But  order  was  everywhere.  Great 
numbers  of  Spanish  soldiers,  officers  and  privates,  were  gathered  in 
groups,  most  of  them  smoking  cigarettes.  They  were  depressed,  and 
some  of  them  looked  sullen,  but  they  were  gesticulating  and  talking 
nevertheless.  Manv  of  the  officers  looked  distinctlv  handsome. 
They  wore  uniforms  of  some  thin  material,  made  with  white  and 
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blue  stripes,  with  certain  insignia  on  the  sleeves  and  shoulders,  indi- 
cating the  corps  and  rank.  Many  had  red  stripes  running  down  the 
sides  of  the  trousers  and  wore  handsome  caps.  Some  had  military 
orders  on  their  breasts.  Their  uniforms  fitted  them  well;  and  with 
their  small  feet  and  brisk  movements  and  delicate  features,  they 
were  rather  attractive.  Of  course,  they  were  not  armed.  There  were 
absolutely  no  women  to  be  seen  in  the  street,  except  a  few  native 
women;  but  sometimes  I  thought  I  saw  looking  from  an  upper  win- 
dow a  pair  of  black  eyes  that  suggested  feminine  ownership.  I  had 
often  read  of  the  languorous  eyes  of  the  women  of  Spain,  but  these 
eyes  showed  no  languor ;  and  I  remember  the  thought  occurred  to  me, 
that  if  I  found  myself  near  the  owner  of  those  eyes,  I  would  guard 
against  being  stabbed  in  the  back. 

Chaplain was  of  our  party ;  and  we  remembered  afterwards 

that  he  had  acted  strangely  this  day,  when  a  few  weeks  later  he 
jumped  overboard  and  drowned. 

After  looking  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  little  horses  and  the  little 
carriages,  and  the  little  feet  and  the  pretty,  tinselly  things  in  the  win- 
dows, the  sight  of  a  six-foot,  hundred  and  eighty  pound  Oregon 
soldier,  with  his  big  forty-five  calibre  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  big 
shoes  and  his  heavy  tread,  gave  one  a  pleasant  shock.  And  when  we 
compared  the  dried-up  Spaniards  we  could  see  with  this  clear-blue- 
eyed  man  from  Oregon,  so  tranquil,  so  confident,  so  perfectly  at  ease 
in  his  strange  surroundings,  and  yet,  so  alert  and  full  of  interest,  we 
seemed  to  be  comparing  feverish  old  Spain  with  healthy,  young 
America. 

Our  walk  interested  us  so  much  that  it  was  with  surprise  that  we 
heard  some  one  in  the  partv  say,  "I'd  like  a  glass  of  beer;''  but  in- 
stantly we  all  felt  that  this  was  what  we  had  been  waiting  for.  On 
board  ship  we  had  had  beer  sometimes,  but  it  came  out  of  bottles  and 
was  warm.  We  knew  that  there  was  a"  very  good  brewery  in  Manila, 
and  we  were  not  long  in  finding  a  pleasant  place,  where  we  sat  down 
and  enjoyed  for  the  first  time  in  many  months  some  cold  beer.  At  the 
table  next  to  us  were  a  few  Spanish  officers  drinking  what  looked 
like  a  cordial.  We  saluted  each  other,  but  this  did  not  lead  to  a 
conversation. 

After  a  short  stroll  we  found  an  excellent  restaurant  (at  least  it 
seemed  excellent  to  us),  in  the  second  story  of  a  house  on  the  Escolta. 
We  had  lunch  served  on  a  porch  overlooking  the  Pasig  River.  From 
this  we  could  see  the  blue  bay  and  the  distant  ships  of  all  nations  and 
the  American  flag  over  Manila ;  and  we  knew  that  we  were  conquerors 
in  a  conquered  city. 

Perhaps  there  were  ten  of  us  who  sat  at  the  table  on  the  porch; 
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and  no  one  will  ever  have  feelings  like  ours,  as  we  sat  at  that  table, 
and  looked  over  the  bay,  and  looked  at  each  other,  and  drank  our 
vino  tinto. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  our  thoughts  turned  again  to  war,  and  we 
walked  across  the  river  bridge,  and  went  into  the  walled  city,  and 
thence  towards  the  western  wall,  that  overlooked  the  bay. 

We  found  the  walled  city  very  different  from  Binondo.  It  seemed 
different  from  any  other  city.  Entering  the  walled  city  we  seemed  to 
go  back  three  hundred  years.  We  found  ourselves  in  narrow  streets 
lined  with  houses  distinctly  Spanish.  Everything  seemed  old  and  yet 
well  preserved.  In  Binondo  we  had  seen  the  usual  contrast  that  is 
seen  in  all  cities,  between  the  very  good  and  the  very  bad,  and  the 
usual  signs  of  cheapness  of  construction  and  of  neglect.  But  the 
walled  city  of  Manila  seemed  to  be  a  place  that  had  been  selected 
and  walled  about,  to  separate  it  from  common  things.  It  had  an 
air  of  exclusiveness.  There  was  no  sign  of  traffic  or  business.  There 
was  no  bustle.  Everything  was  quiet,  clean  and  dignified.  Every- 
thing looked  official. 

We  got  carriages,  and  drove  to  the  state  residence  or  palace  of 
the  Captain-General.  We  found  it  on  a  beautiful  little  square,  or 
plaza;  and  very  near  it  was  the  Cathedral.  We  went  inside  the 
palace,  and  mounted  a  magnificent  staircase,  and  at  the  top  of  it 
found  a  splendid  statue,  I  forget  of  whom.  Then  we  walked  through 
grand  reception  rooms,  and  corridors  and  lofty  council  chambers. 

We  had  seen  handsome  palaces,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  we 
remembered  seeing  many  handsomer  than  this.  But  we  had  been 
in  Asia  for  more  than  a  year,  and  on  board  a  little  ship  for  three 
months  and  a  half.  So  the  splendid  marble  columns  that  we  saw, 
and  the  handsome,  enormous  paintings,  and  the  great  gilded  lions, 
each  with  his  paw  on  a  globe,  and  the  frescoed  ceilings,  and  the 
magnificent  draperies,  and  the  quiet  and  elegance  of  everything, 
filled  me,  at  least,  with  awe.  And  when  I  saw  a  United  States  soldier, 
walking  carelessly  about  amid  these  splendors  of  ancient  Spain,  and 
when  I  saw  my  friends  and  myself  standing  there,  who  but  a  few 
years  before  had  been  little  boys  in  a  country  that  Spain  had  not 
thought  about  at  all,  reading  of  the  glories  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
the  conquests  of  Pizarro  and  Cortez,  I  had  a  confused  feeling  that 
there  was  a  mistake  somewhere.  How  could  it  be  that  six  small 
ships  had  overawed  such  great  magnificence;  and  that  ten  thousand 
unprofessional  American  soldiers  had  taken  possession  of  it  all? 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  we  walked  out  of  the  walled  city, 
beyond  the  parapet  of  the  western  wall,  that  ran  along  the  bay,  to  see 
if  we  might  find  some  explanation  there. 
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In  going;  out  from  the  walled  city,  we  walked  through  an  arched 
passage-way,  that  formed  one  of  the  gates.  There  were  some  Ameri- 
can soldiers  on  guard  there  in  place  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who 
had  been  there  before.  After  going  through  the  passage-way,  we 
found  ourselves  on  an  open  space,  facing  the  bay;  and  not  far  away, 
we  saw  one  of  those  9.2-inch  guns  that  we  had  seen  before,  but  from 
the  other  end.  There  was  an  American  soldier  on  guard  near  the 
gun,  and  when  we  went  up  to  it,  he  nodded  to,  us  in  a  very  friendly 

way  and  said: 

"I  suppose  you  fellows  are  glad  to  get  on  shore  and  see  the  tovvn 
from  the  inside ;  must  be  glad  to  get  off  your  ships,  too." 

We  were  all  dressed  in  uniform  as  officers,  and  this  informal 
greeting  came  rather  as  a  surprise.  We  expected  that  this  man 
would  draw  himself  up  rigidly,  and  put  his  heels  together  and  salute ; 
but  we  realized  at  once  that  this  was  one  of  those  American  volun- 
teers whose  splendid  work  was  not  due  to  the  carrying  out  upon  them 
of  any  martinet  system  of  discipline,  but  was  due  to  their  own  in- 
dividual courage  and  intelligence,  directed  by  officers,  like  them, 
who  in  many  cases  were  their  intimate  friends  at  home,  and  some- 
times their  inferiors  in  social  place.  So  we  answered  him  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  talk.  He  expressed  unbounded 
admiration  for  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  men,  and  said  that  the  Army 
knew  that  without  the  Navy  they  would  never  have  got  into  Manila. 
He  told  us  of  many  incidents  that  he  had  seen  since  he  had  come  into 
the  city,  about  a  week  before,  and  of  how  wonderfully  everything 
had  been  put  into  order. 

It  was  astonishing  that  this  private,  drawing  thirteen  dollars  a 
month  as  pav  from  the  Government,  and  holding  the  lowest  rank 
in  the  Army,  should  have  such  clear  and  true  ideas  of  what  had  been 
going  on.  He  told  us  how  the  Spanish  troops,  numbering  thirteen 
thousand  men,  had  been  brought  into  Manila,  and  how  their  mus- 
kets and  ammunition  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  put  away  in 
order,  ready  to  be  given  back  to  them,  when  they  would  go  back  to 
Spain.  He  told  us  how  the  Custom  House  had  been  taken  in  charge, 
and  all  its  machinery  put  into  working  order.  He  said  that  the 
higher  officials  of  the  Custom  House  had  refused  to  serve  under  the 
United  States,  and  that  only  the  minor  positions  remained  filled  by 
the  same  men  who  had  filled  them  before,  so  that  it  had  become  neces- 
sary for  the  Army  to  detail  American  officers,  very  few  of  whom  could 
speak  Spanish,  to  take  charge  of  the  Spanish  Custom  House,  and  of 
the  employees,  very  few  of  whom  could  speak  English.  But  the  mat- 
ter had  been  accomplished  and  the  Custom  House  was  actually  under 
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full  headway  already,  and  a  sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  Spanish 
Government,  amountingr  to  nearly  a  million  dollars,  had  been  turned 
over  to  the  United  States. 

This  soldier's  talk  was  very  interesting,  and  we  found  afterwards 
that  what  he  said  was  true.  He  said  that  the  Spanish  sentries  about 
the  city  had  been  relieved  by  American  sentries,  though  many  of  the 
native  police  were  still  kept  at  their  old  work,  and  that  the  entire  city 
administration  had  been  taken  in  hand  by  American  officers ;  that  the 
banks  were  again  doing  regular  business;  that  the  Americans  had 
taken  the  water  works  from  the  Filipinos,  and  water  was  coming 
through  the  city  mains;  and,  in  short,  that,  in  one  week,  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  Government,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  business^ 
had  been  set  going,  just  as  it  had  been  before  the  war. 

We  strolled  about  the  various  fortifications,  and  found  that  some 
parts  of  them  were  three  hundred  years  old,  and  that  few  parts  were 
modern.  There  was  an  enormous  number  of  old  bronze  cannon, 
some  of  which  had  been  converted  into  breech-loaders;  but  there 
was  a  great  number  of  fine  modern  guns  also.  Wfe  looked  at  our 
ships  in  the  bay,  and  they  looked  very  little.  Then  we  looked  at  the 
city  behind  us,  and  it  looked  so  great  and  strong  that  we  wondered 
how  those  little  ships  could  have  overawed  it. 

The  arrangement  of  the  fortifications  showed  that  they  were  in- 
tended for  two  purposes:  first,  defense  against  insurgent  attack  on 
the  land  side,  and,  second,  defense  against  fleet  attack  on  the  water 
side. 

The  defense  on  the  land  side  was  clearly  sufficient ;  for,  besidies  the 
high  and  thick  walls,  carrying  many  field  pieces,  and  the  protected 
positions  from  which  large  bodies  of  infantry  could  fire,  the  space 
was  cleared  away  far  back  from  the  walls,  so  that  an  attacking  force 
would  be  terribly  exposed ;  and  there  were  also  many  obstructions  and 
entanglements,  such  as  wire  fences  and  moats.  A  very  short  glance 
was  enough  to  show  that  no  attacking  force  without  artillery  could 
ever  succeed  unless  it  were  of  a  size  greater  than  could  reasonably 
be  expected.  We  now  saw  why  the  defense  on  the  land  side  had 
successfully  done  its  work  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

The  defense  on  the  water  side  seemed  not  so  complete  in  propor- 
tion to  what  it  might  have  to  do  as  that  on  the  land  side;  but  still 
it  was  very  strong,  and  if  properly  reinforced  by  a  fleet,  by  submarine 
mines  and  by  Position  Finders,  for  directing  the  fire  of  the  guns,  it 
could  have  sustained  a  very  powerful  attack ;  a  much  more  powerful 
attack,  it  seemed  to  us,  than  could  have  been  made  on  it  by  the  six  un- 
armored  ships  of  our  little  fleet.  Nearly  all  the  g^ns  were  behind 
fortifications,  so  that  the  men  handling  them  would  have  been  pro- 
tected from  all  shells,  except  such  heavy  ones  as  could  penetrate  the 
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fortifications,  and  explode  inside.  The  guns  were  so  far  apart,  es- 
pecially the  9.2-inch  fi:uns,  that  no  injury  to  any  one  gun  would  have 
affected  any  other  gun;  and  each  gun  occupied  such  a  small  space, 
that  it  would  have  been  extremely  hard  to  hit  it  from  a  ship  in  the 
bay.  The  men  at  the  guns  would  have  fired  them  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  possible,  and  our  ships  would  have  stood  out  in 
perfect  distinctness  as  targets. 

We  looked  to  see  if  there  were  any  signs  of  instruments  for 
finding  and  indicating  the  range  and  direction  of  ships  to  the  various 
guns,  but  we  did  not  see  any.  We  heard  afterwards,  however,  that 
the  Spaniards  had  arraneed  two  telescopes  about  a  mile  apart  along 
the  water  front,  and  by  means  of  telephone  and  telegraph  had  made 
a  very  good  Position  Finder,  so  that  they  could  give  the  range  of 
any  ship  continually  to  every  gun,  even  if  the  ship  were  moving 
through  the  water  very  fast. 

We  saw  no  sign  of  any  system  of  submarine  mines ;  no  cable  lead- 
ing down  to  the  water;  and  no  operating  rooms  for  the  electrical 
apparatus.  We  had  already  heard,  however,  that  the  Spaniards  had 
intended  placing  submarine  mines,  but  had  been  too  inert  to  act 
promptly,  and  had  not  got  them  ready  in  time.  Before  we  left  Hong 
Kong,  we  had  expected  to  find  submarine  mines  in  Manila,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  Commodore  Dewey  had  promised  that  he 
would  put  me  in  charge  of  our  counterminine  operations.  But  when 
we  got  to  Manila,  we  found  no  signs  of  any  mines ;  and  on  this  after- 
noon, when  we  saw  these  new  9.2-inch  modem  guns  of  great  range  and 
power,  and  imagined  the  Spanish  fleet  drawn  up  in  front  of  them 
only  1,500  yards  away  from  where  we  stood,  we  thanked  our  stars  that 
this  was  so ;  for  it  seemed  to  us,  not  only  that  countermining  would 
have  been  sure  death,  but  that  the  shore  guns,  in  combination  with 
mines  and  ship  guns,  would  have  beaten  off  our  fleet.  Not  one  of 
our  ships  had  armor :  and  how  could  it  be  supposed  that  those  four 
9.2-inch  guns  could  fire — even  an  hour — at  the  Olympia,  without 
disabling  her? 

We  strolled  to  the  southern  wall  which  ran  east  and  west,  and 
looked  over  the  bay  to  the  south.  We  could  see  the  outlines  of  the 
Cavite  arsenal  about  eight  miles  away.  From  the  arsenal  the  land 
ran  to  the  south,  then  curved  around  to  our  left,  that  is,  to  the  eastj 
then  curved  to  the  northeast,  and  then  north  towards  us  as  we  stood 
on  the  wall  of  the  city. 

We  tried  to  imagine  the  Captain-General  standing  there  watching 
Aguinaldo's  army  marching  over  that  ground;  and  while  we  knew 
he  could  not  really  see  them,  we  knew  that  he  knew  when  Aguinaldo 
was  outside  the  arsenal  in  Cavite,  forming  his  little  band,  and  when 
Aguinaldo  marched  south  to  the  southern  beach  of  Bacoor  Bay,  and 
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when  he  met  the  first  little  Spanish  force  and  drove  them  back,  and 
when  he  met  all  the  other  little  Spanish  forces  and  drove  them 
back;  and  we  knew  that  the  Captain-Genera!,  after  he  had  allowed 
his  fleet  to  be  destroyed  through  lack  of  support,  had  allowed  that 
band  of  barefooted  Filipinos,  led  by  a  man  twenty-nine  years  old,  to 
drive  back  his  Soldiers,  day  after  day,  right  up  to  the  city  walls. 

Aguinaldo's  secretary  had  told  us  in  the  latter  part  of  May  that 
the  Spaniards  whom  they  would  have  to  meet  in  battle  were  mostly 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  surrendered  on  the  first  of  Mav,  and 
were  afraid  to  go  to  Manila,  because  they  had  surrendered  the  fleet 
and  the  arsenal.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  was  true  or  not,  but  I 
know  it  was  true  that  the  Spanish  soldiers  whom  Aguinaldo  drove 
around  the  bay,  up  to  Manila,  were  not  properly  supported  by  the 
Captain-General.  The  Captain-General  had  thirteen  thousand  dis- 
ciplined troops;  and  yet  he  allowed  Aguinaldo's  "barefoots"  to  ad- 
vance and  to  grow  in  confidence  and  numbers,  and  then  to  surround 
him,  and  then  to  cut  oflF  his  supply  of  food  and  water! 

The  Captain-General  must  have  been  wholly  inert.  After  this, 
he  allowed  General  Grreene  to  land  four  thousand  troops  in  open 
barges,  within  range  of  his  artillery,  without  firing  a  shot;  and  he 
waited  until  Greene  had  built  good  intrenchments,  within  a  thousand 
yards  of  Fort  San  Antonio,  before  he  made  it  at  all  inconvenient  for 
him.  Even  at  this  late  hour,  the  Captain-General  had  the  chance  by 
a  well-planned  and  vehement  rush,  to  drive  Greene  out  of  his  intrench- 
ments ;  but  he  simply  lay  behind  his  own  intrenchments  and  fired  for 
an  hour  on  the  thirty-first  of  July  and  then  stopped!  He  seemed  to 
have  no  idea  of  aggressive  war.  Even  our  little  monkey,  Alfonso, 
seemed  to  know  more  about  war  than  he.  Sometimes  a.  man  would 
plague  Alfonso;  Alfonso  was  hard  to  make  angry,  but  when  he  was 
angry,  he  would  not  retreat  into  a  safe  corner  and  show  his  teeth; 
but  he  would  attack  his  attacker  aggressively  and  jump  at  him,  and 
bite  at  him,  and  make  him  go  away. 

Standing  on  the  southern  bastion  that  warm  and  pleasant  after- 
noon, we  looked  over  the  bay  at  our  ships,  and  the  wrecks  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  the  American  flag  over  Manila;  and  we  talked 
about  the  Quixotic  but  ineffective  bravery  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and 
the  utter  supineness  of  the  Captain-General,  and  the  evident  lack 
of  co-operation  between  the  army  and  the  navy ;  and  we  said  to  each 
other  that  no  better  proof  could  be  had  that  military  power  does  not 
depend  on  guns  and  fortifications  and  ships  alone. 

If  it  did  depend  on  them  alone,  Manila  would  not  have  been  taken, 
but  the  little  Ajnerican  fleet  would  have  been  disastrously  repulsed. 

Bradley  A,  Fiske, 

Lieut enant'Commandery  U.  S.  N, 

(Navigator  of  tbe  Petrel  at  the  time.) 
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THE  CORPORAL'S  FIGHT. 
From  Manila  Times. 

The  corporal*  was  a  Kentuckian. 
He  came  out  of  the  hills  and  knew 
how  to  shoot.  For  this  reason  he 
was  put  in  the  "Sharpshooters' 
Squad"  of  his  company  and  there  he 
had  an  adventure.  He  shall  tell  it 
in  his  own  way: 

"We  started  out  from  Tanauan  on 
the  second  of  the  month,  Lieutenant 
Maloney,  Serjeants  Williams  and 
Votrie,  Corporal  Radabaugh  and 
Private  Behrinc:  and  five  others,  to 
patrol  to  Lake  Bombon,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Bagbag. 

"We  had  marched  about  three 
hours  when  we  were  fired  on  .by  a 
party  of  the  enemy  from  the  direction 
of  a  big  hill.  We  saw  twelve  or 
fifteen  of  them  making  for  the  hill- 
top. We  formed  into  skirmish  line 
and  went  up  the  hill  to  attack  them. 
We  passed  through  tall  grass  and 
brush  up  the  hillside^  but  the  brush 
and  grass  was  so  thick  that  we  could 
not  always  see  each  other.  When 
we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  we 
fired  on  a  Filipino  officer  who  lost  his 
hat,  and  seeing  that  Behring  and 
Sergeant  Votrie  were  missing  Cor- 
poral Radabaugh  and  I  were  sent 
back  to  hunt  them  up.     We  found 


them  back  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a 
mile  back.  Before  we  left  Lieuten- 
ant Maloney  arranged  for  us  to  meet 
the  rest  of  the  party  on  a  piece  of 
sunken  road  over  which  we  had 
passed  coming  out.  Corporal  Rada- 
baugh jumped  Votrie  and  Behring 
for  falling  out  without  permission, 
said  they'd  catch  the  devil  when  they 
got  back,  and  gathering  his  party  of 
four  together  started  back  to  the 
sunken  road.  Behring  said  there 
were  seventy-five  of  the  enemy  close 
by  and  that  he  had  been  shooting  at 
them.  Our  party  came  to  within 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
sunken  road  when  suddenly  a  large 
number  of  Filipinos  began  to  shoot 
at  us  from  the  direction  of  the  sunken 
road  and  from  our  flank.  We  made 
a  stand  and  returned  their  fire,  and 
another  of  Lieutenant  Maloney's 
party,  Sergeant  Williams,  came  up 
and  joined  us.  We  fought  until  al- 
most surrounded  and  then  retreated 
up  a  bie  canyon  for  about  a  mile. 
There  was  a  small  stream  in  the 
canyon,  very  thick  brush  and  high 
steep  banks  that  prevented  us  from 
getting  out  on  either  side  for  about 
a  mile.  Lots  of  insurgents  followed 
us.  They  kept  up  the  fire  on  us 
from  behind  and  on  both  banks  of 
the  canyon,  but  none  of  us  were  hit. 
We  never  returned  the  fire  much,  but 
kept  concealed  as  much  as  we  could 
until  we  reached  a  place  where  we 
could  climb  the  steep  banks,  when  we 
climbed  out  on  top.  When  we  reached 
the  top  they  were  rushing  us  at  close 
quarters.      Behring    and  I  killed    a 
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native  apiece  at  just  a  few  yards  from 
us.  They  were  all  around  us  on  the 
bank,  in  the  brush  and  grass  and 
shootine  at  us  fast.  We  fought  there 
for  some  time.  There  Votrie  was 
killed.  A  crowd  of  niggers  rushed 
on  him  and  boloed  him,  and  we  had 
a  runninor  fight  for  about  a  hundred 
yards.  Behring  was  captured  and 
Radabaugh  and  Williams  fell  in  the 
grass  and  I  lost  sight  of  them.  I 
thought  they  were  killed.  I  ran 
across  an  opening  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  the  head  of  another 
canyon.  I  was  now  alone ;  the  enemy 
did  not  follow  me.  They  were  oc- 
cupied with  rushing  and  killing  poor 
Votrie  and  trying  to  get  at  the  two 
men  in  the  grass.  I  heard  a  great 
cheering  and  hurrah  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  a  shout  of  triumph  and  meant 
the  death  or  capture,  I  thought,  of 
all  the  party  but  myself. 

"It  was  now  almost  sundown  and 
I  was  worn  out  and  thought  I'd  stay 
all  night  in  the  canyon.  I  laid  down 
under  a  small  tree  in  the  tall  weeds 
and  grass.  All  night  I  laid  awake 
and  all  night  the  enemy  hunted  for 
me  on  all  sides.  I  could  hear  them 
breaking  through  the  brush,  talking 
and  whistling  and  occasionally  they 
fired  a  shot.  Some  passed  close  to 
me,  but  none  found  me.  I  laid  quiet 
until  daylight  and  then  started  out  to- 
ward Tanauan  but  lost  my  course. 
I  had  traveled  about  two  miles  when 
I  struck  another  scattered  band  of 
Filipinos  who  saw  me.  They  were 
evidently  watching  for  me,  for  they 
set  up  a  great  shout  and  began  to 
rush  on  me  and  shoot  at  me  from  all 
sides.  I  fired  two  or  three  shots  at 
them  as  I  moved  off.  I  ran  and  took 
cover  about  five  hundred  yards  in 
another  canvon.  I  found  a  deep 
wash-out  or  gully  running  down  the 
side  of  the  canyon.  I  got  into  it  and 
with  my  back  against  a  rock  I  could 
look  down  hill.  They  couldn't  see 
me  from  above,  but  had  to  come  up 
the  gully  from  below  me.     One  man 


followed  my  trail,  and  as  he  came  up 
I  shot  and  killed  him.  The  shot  lo- 
cated me  and  they  tried  to  rush  me 
from  below  by  coming  up  the  big 
gully  in  a  great  bunch  of  twenty 
or  thirty.  As  soon  as  they  got  up 
close  to  me  I  commenced  to  fire  and 
knocked  down  six  of  them,  and  the 
rest  fell  back  in  confusion  and  with 
much  shouting  and  excitement.  In 
about  ten  minutes  more,  three  or  four 
men  on  horseback  came  riding  up 
the  canyon.  They  were  evidently 
officers,  for  they  immediately  organ- 
ized another  rush  and  they  came  up 
firing  very  rapidly,  but  wildly  as  be- 
fore. I  emptied  my  chamber  and 
magazine  into  them,  and  I  could  see 
them  dropping  and  falling  and  heard 
the  wounded  crying  out  and  groan- 
ing. They  went  back  as  before.  They 
let  me  alone  for  about  half  an  hour, 
but  I  could  hear  them  hollering  and 
talking.  Then  they  came  on  in  an- 
other rush,  but  didn't  come  as  far  as 
before,  nor  with  the  same  heart.  I 
shot  at  them  four  or  five  times,  but 
didn't  do  as  well  as  before.  They 
fell  back  and  all  was  quiet  except  I 
could  see  their  wounded  rolling 
around  and  groaninor  and  crying 
down  in  the  gully  below,  me.  During 
the  rest  of  the  day  I  saw  them  all 
round  and  heard  them.  Now  and 
then  they  fired  volleys  at  me  from  a 
distance  off  both  at  day  and  night, 
but  I  didn't  fire  except  when  I  knew 
I  could  hit.  The  next  day  they  kept 
pretty  quiet,  occasionally  firing  to 
keep  me  from  moving,  but  I  never 
fired  any  more  at  them  because  I 
didn't  want  to  draw  their  fire  nor 
waste  my  ammunition.  I  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  nor  drink  all  this  time, 
more  than  two  days,  and  I  was  hun- 
gry and  that  way  got  some  rest,  but 
I  could  never  sleep  long,  for  almost 
all  the  time  I  could  hear  and  see 
them  prowling  around.  The  next 
morning  when  the  sun  came  out,  the 
niggers  whom  I  had  killed  in  the 
past    two   days   and   who   were   stiri 
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lying  rotting  a  few  yards  away  from 
me,  began  to  stink  mighty  bad.  I 
•couldn't  stand  it  and  along  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  crawled  out 
of  my  old  ftuUy  up  on  the  banks  and 
looked  around.  I  couldn't  see  any 
•one  and  so  I  sneaked  off  in  the  di- 
rection where  I  thought  Tanauan  lay. 
I  had  gone  about  half  a  mile,  maybe, 
when  they  discovered  me  and  set 
upon  me  again,  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  of  them,  and  we  had  another 
fight-  We  scrapped  around  there  for 
about  an  hour  in  the  grass  and  brush. 
They  were  scattered  all  around  and 
shot  about  fifty  times  at  me.  Then 
I  found  another  gully  and  got  into  it 
with  my  back  up  against  a  bunch  of 
bamboo  stumps.  The  gully  was  in 
a  deep  canyon  or  valley.  They  kept 
coming  up  close  and  shooting  at 
me,  but  I  never  fired  a  shot  until 
they  got  right  up  close  to  me.  One 
fellow  ran  up  and  shot  me  in  the 
■fleshy  part  of  the  hip.  I  shot  him  in 
the  breast  and  killed  him.  Another 
man  ran  up  and  shot  at  me  so  close 
he  burnt  me  in  the  face  under  my 
right  eye.    I  killed  him  too. 

"They  kept  rushing  up  close  to  me 
and  I  shot  a  good  many  times  at 
them;  I  guess  twenty  times.  I  don't 
know  how  many  I  hit  or  killed,  but 
I  got  some  of  them  because  I  was 
•careful.  They  kept  trying  to  shoot 
me  from  both  below  and  above  in 
the  gully,  but  every  time  they  came 
just  one  or,  two  at  a  time.  I  killed 
•one  or  two  in  the  gully  above  me 
just  a  little  distance,  fifteen  or  twenty 
yards,  and  ran  them  off  from  the 
^ully  below  by  some  good  shots. 

"Off  on  the  hillslope  in  front  of 
me  I  could  see  them  lined  up,  but  I 
wouldn't  shoot  at  them.  Now  and 
then  two  or  three  of  them  would 
separate  and  come  down  close  to  me. 
I  had  a  good  chance  at  them  and 
when  they  came  up  close  enough  I'd 
take  a  shot.  This  lasted  till  dark, 
and  I  must  have  killed  ten  or  twelve 
men  in  this  way.    All  this  time  they 


kept  shooting  at  me,  rolling  and 
throwing  stones  down  the  slope  from 
behind  me,  and  they  fired  piles  of 
brush  and  dry  grass  and  threw  these 
down  at  me.  One  man  came  up 
close  trying  to  roll  such  a  pile  of 
burning  ^ass  and  brush  on  me  and 
I  shot  and  killed  him.  The  dirt 
scattered  over  me  and  sometimes  the 
stones  rolled  on  me,  but  never  hurt 
me.  All  the  shots  went  over  me.  I 
could  see  them  shoot  and  it  is  no 
wonder  they  missed,  for  a  fellow 
would  run  up  with  his  magazine  full 
and  shoot  all  his  shots  off  from  the 
hip  as  fast  as  he  could,  without  ever 
taking  aim,  and  if  he  laid  down  he 
never  put  his  gun  to  his  shoulder, 
but  just  fired  away  with  the  butt  rest- 
ing on  the  ground. 

"I  stayed  in  this  place  until  about 
midnight,  and  all  my  ammunition  was 
gone  but  nine  cartridges,  and  I 
started  out  with  a  hundred.  I 
crawled  out  to  change  guns  and  am- 
munition with  a  dead  man,  but  he 
was  out  of  ammunition  and  I  didn't 
swap.  Everything  was  still  and  I 
slipped  out  and  sneaked  off  about  a 
mile.  Nobody  seemed  to  follow  me. 
I  was  worn  out  and  I  laid  down  and 
slept  until  daybreak.  It  was  driz- 
zling rain  and  I  got  some  water  off 
some  leaves.  This  was  the  first  time 
I  had  got  any  since  the  fight  began 
and  I  didn't  get  but  a  few  drops. 
All  day  I  lay  there  hid  and  rested. 
I  never  fired  any  shots  that  day  and 
the  niggers  never  found  me  or  fired 
at  me,  but  I  could  hear  them  about 
from  time  to  time  jabbering  and  talk- 
ing. 

"I  heard  some  volleys  a  long  way 
off.  I  had  heard  the  same  the  day 
before,  but  couldn't  make  out  what 
direction  they  were.  I  know  now 
they  were  volleys  fired  by  Captain 
Green  and  K  company  out  looking 
for  me.  When  these  volleys  were 
heard  the  niggers  near  me  kept  quiet 
and  quit  shooting.  That  night  I 
started  off  again,  but  had  to  feel  my 
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way.  I  started  down  a  steep  place 
and  being  weak  I  was  feeling:  my 
way  down  with  my  gun  and  dropped 
it.  I  couldn't  find  it,  so  I  had  to  stop 
there  tmtil  daybreak.  I  never  slept 
any. 

"When  day  did  come  I  found  my 
gun  and  climbed  out  upon  the  hill- 
slope.  Then  I  saw  that  after  fighting 
and  wandering  around  all  these  four 
days  and  a  half  I  was  still  close  to 
the  spot  where  Votrie  had  been 
killed.  I  found  my  bearings,  and 
started  off  in  the  direction  of  Tan- 
auan.  I  passed  a  com  field  and  got 
two  little  nubbins  of  green  corn  and 
ate  them.  This  was  the  first  food 
I  had  in  these  five  days.  It  helped 
me  out  some,  but  I  was  afraid  to 
wait  to  try  to  get  more  and  went  on. 
After  a  while  I  saw  a  house  burning 
a  short  distance  off.  Then  I  started 
up  to  it  to  get  some  water  because  1 
was  overcome  with  thirst.  My  tongue 
was  all  swelled  and  I  could  hardly 
move  it  and  I  was  very  weak.  I 
kept  in  the  brush  until  I  was  cjose 
up  to  the  house,  forty  yards.  Then 
I  saw  five,  armed  Filipinos  there. 
They  were  burning  the  house.  I 
don't  know  why.  I  took  the  best  aim 
I  could  and  fired  and  hit  one  in  the 
side,  and  he  fell  partly  on  the  edge  of 
the  fire.  The  other  four  ran  off, 
shooting  back  as  they  went. 

"I  didn't  find  any  water,  but  looked 
around  and  found  some  rotten  or- 
anges and  ate  them.  While  I  was 
eating  the  oranges,  I  heard  some  vol- 
leys. I  prot  up  and  went  and  looked 
and  I  saw  United  States  soldiers 
shooting  at  some  niggers.  I  shouted 
and  waved  my  hat.  They  saw  me 
and  came  over  to  me.  It  was  I  and 
K  companies  looking  for  me.  I  had 
eight  cartridges  left  and  I  was  so 
weak  I  couldn't  walk  and  could  hard- 
ly talk,  so  they  found  a  cart  at  a 
house  near  there  and  hauled  me 
home." 

For  five  whole  days  and  nights  he 
fought,  alone,  single-handed,  without 


water,  with  unshaken  nerve  and  cour- 
age too,  for,  see,  his  last  act  was  to 
open  a  fight  of  his  own  free  will  w^ith 
but  nine  cartridges  against  five  arxnect 
men,  killing  one  and  putting  the 
others  to  flight.  He  surely  killed 
twenty-two  of  the  enemy.  He  fought 
five  days,  from  the  afternoon  of  the 
2d  until  the  afternoon  of  the  7th- 
Where  is  his  equal  for  nerve,  cour- 
age and  endurance? 

R.  L.    BUIXAKD. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

It  was  an  ideal  stream  for  fishings 
and  the  anglers  were  picturing  to 
themselves  a  large  basket  of  trout, 
when  they  caught  sight  of  the  fol- 
lowing notice  roughly  executed  in 
chalk  on  a  black  painted  board: 

Notice.— Any  pursens  fishin'  here  do  so 
at  their  own  riek  as  these  groiinds  is  pri* 
vet  If  there  be  any  fish  they  aint  the  sort 
to  be  temted  by  common  worms  or  dough. 
Besides,  there  aint 

Here  space  ran  out  and  the  notice 
finished. 

The  anglers,  however,  were  unde- 
terred and  decided  to  take  the  risk. 
For  two  hours  they  sat,  endeavor- 
ing to  tempt  those  trout  with  vari- 
ous delicacies,  but  with  no  result. 

"Have  you  read  that  there  notice?" 
suddenly  inquired  a  bucolic  gentle- 
man who,  unperceived,  had  joined 
the  anglers. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  to  which 
was  added  by  way  of  apology,  "but 
we  were  sorely  tempted." 

"It  don't  matter,"  said  the  farmer, 
reassuringly.  "I  thought  seein*  3rou 
a-fishin',  as  how  you  hadn't  read 
both  sides  of  it." 

The  fishermen  gave  a  hasty  glance 

at  the  reverse  side  of  the  board.  .  It 

bore  a  continuation  of  the  warning 

in   the  three   words:     "No   Blessed 

Fish." 

—^Tit-Bits, 
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POEM  BY  Hon.  R.  B.  ROOSEVELT. 

rr  TELLS   MOKE  ABOUT  SUSIE  VAN   DOE- 
SEN^    AND    WAS    READ    TO   TiSE 
HOLLAND  SOaETY. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Dutch  Love- 
making,"  and  with  the  picture  of  Miss 
Susan  Van  Doesen  on  the  menu  of 
the  last  Holland  Society  dinner,  Rob- 
•ert  B.  Roosevelt  read  the  following 
poetry,  first  saying  by  way  of  ex- 
planation : 

"The  charming  verses  which  I  am 
about  to  read  to  you  were  suggested 
by  a  poem  I  happened  to  see  in  The 
New  York  Sun.  This  poem  was  an 
attempt  to  put  into  verse  an  ex- 
pression of  well-merited  admiration 
of  the  ample  and  substantial  charms 
of  the  fair  maidens  of  Dutch  New 
York  as  exemplified  in  the  person  of 
Miss  Susan  Van  Doesen. 

"But  while  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  poem,  and  especially  with  its 
scope  and  purpose,  I  saw  at  once  that 
the  writer  had  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
•charming  girl  whom  he  had  selected 
as  an  example.  I  knew  her  well,  nat- 
urally. The  President  of  the  Holland 
Society  is  expected  to  know  all  the 
beautiful  Dutch  girls  and  when  I  was 
your  President  I  never  failed  in  any 
of  my  duties. 

"You  can  see  her  picture  on  the 
menu.  What  is  more  I  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  romance  of  her  life  and 
that  is  recorded,  embalmed  and  im- 
mortalized in  the  beautiful  verses  I 
shall  now  read  to  you,  which  are  en- 
titled : 

THE    LOVES     OF    GEORGIE    VAN    HOESEN 
AND  SUSIE  VAN  DOESEN. 

-Georgie  sat  musin'  on  the  charms  of 
sweet  Susan, 
Though  the  office  was  misty  and 
dim; 
Her  round  cheeks  so  rosy,  her  full 
waist  so  cosy, 
Had  raised  liveliest  fancies  in  him. 
"'I  love  you,  dear  Susan,"  whispered 
Georgie  Van  Hoesen 
Next  day,  as  out  walking  they  go. 


« 


Beyond     all     expression,     without 
power  of  repression." 

And  Susan  replied:    "Is  dat  zoo?" 

"I   shall   die,  dearest   Susan,  should 
you  be  refusin' 

This  offer,  which  is  far  from  pro 
forma, 

Tis  not   obiter   diction,   but  firmest 
conviction," 

For  Georgie  was  trained  to  the  law. 

"You  are  so  amusin*  my  heart  I've 
been  losin', 

I  love  you  from  caput  to  toe. 

I've  money,  dear  Susan,  enough  for 
a  doeijn" 

The   maid   cried   aloud:     "Is   dat 
zoo?" 

He  said,  without  cussin',  "Ick  moet 
je  maar  kussen" 

With  his  arm  round  her  amplified 
waist. 

"I  adore  you,  sweet  Susan,  so  don't 
keep  me  crusin'. 

But  fifive  me  your  answer  in  haste. 

Your  hand  I  would  sue  for,  I'm  just 
your  own  suitor," 

For  suing  was  Georgie's  chief  trade. 

"Dear  sweet  little  Susan,  I'm  a  con- 
vert to  'fusion.'" 

"Is  dat  zoo?"  softly  whispered  the 
maid. 

Now  Susan  is  suing  to  Georgie's  un- 
doing. 

For  Georgie,  alas,  proved  untrue; 

And  deeply  he's  ruing  that  saddest 
day's  doing, 

And  wishes  he'd  never  sued  Sue. 

When  he  hears  from  his  Susan  he's 
far  from  enthusin' 

On  the  verdict  she'll  certainly  get; 
For  a  Dutch  girl  like  Susan  works 
the  jury's  confusion 

And  will  win  a  big  judgment,  you 
bet. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  my 
beautiful  verses,  but  only  to  the  sad- 
dest part  of  this  romantic  history, 
for  it  winds  up  as  all  such  thrilling 
tales  should,  in  the  most  mournful 
manner — ^that  is,  in  a  conundrum. 
When  Susan  Van  Doesen  sued 
Georgie  Van  Hoesen  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage  and  recovered 
a  verdict  of  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, how  did  he  escape  payment? 
Give  it  up?    Threw  Sue  aside." 
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HOSPITALITY  ABOARD  SHIP. 

HEAVY  EXPENSE  FALLS  UPON 
OUR  NAVAL  OFFICERS. 

In  the  romantic  days  of  our  white- 
winged  frigates,  when  every  skipper 
was  a  little  king  and  belligerency 
was,  in  a  sense,  a  matter  of  his  own 
unhampered  choice,  the  "Entente 
cordiale,"  more  times  than  records 
tell,  was  bred  in  the  bellicose  cap* 
tain  of  another  flag  amid  the  after- 
glow of  the  *'nuts  and  wine"  on  our 
own  shipboard.  How  much  blood 
has  remained  unshed  through  the 
spilling,  instead,  of  a  few  bottles  of 
good  old  port  and  the  smoking  sac-, 
rifice  of  many  a  handsome  round  of 
beef  is  a  matter  for  speculation; 
but  our  grandfathers  of  the  service 
can  tell  how  the  gallsome  command- 
ants of  foreign  fleets  have  been  won 
to  grace  through  the  timely  proffer 
of  hospitality  and  the  cheer,  of  a 
well-spread  table.  Those  were  the 
rollicking  days  of  high  winds  and, 
sometimes,  higher  tempers,  when 
your  neighbor  was  treated  either  to  a 
round  of  powder  and  ball  or  the 
equally  potent  persuasive  of  bottle 
and  biscuit.  The  days  of  hasty  of- 
ferings of  roaring  shot  have  passed, 
but  the  binding  spell  of  glass  and 
cracker  still  remains. 

Apart  from  the  personal  entertain- 
ment of  intimates,  the  unwritten 
laws  of  the  navy  have  required  the 
commanders  of  fleets,  and  the  cap- 
tains of  individual  ships  as  well,  to 
foster  friendly  relations  with  the  of- 
ficials of  other  Powers  by  a  gener- 
ous proffer  of  hospitality  and  the 
breaking  of  something  more  than 
bread  in  the  cabin,  wardroom  and 
steerage  of  our  ships,  and  this  well- 
nigh  generally  at  the  expense  of  the 
entertaining  officers.  In  the  days 
of  sailing  ships  and  the  much  more 
modest  standard  of  living,  this  tax 
upon  the  officers'  purse  was  not  so 
grievous  as  now.  To-day  our  ves- 
sels, glorifying  in  their  speed,  has- 


ten from  one  port  to  another  bearing- 
the  majesty  of  our  flag,  while  the  of- 
ficers bear  the  burden  of  most  of  the 
entertaining  that  follows  in  conse- 
quence. This  has  now  become  so- 
much  of  a  tax  that  occasionally  the 
Navy  Department,  departing,  per- 
force of  circumstances,  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  appropriations, 
is  obliged  to  help  some  flag  officer 
or  captain  out  of  financial  embar- 
rassment incident  to  official  hospi- 
tality not  of  his  own  choosing.  Not 
to  have  entertained  would  have  oc- 
casioned unkind  comment,  and  thus 
for  the  sake  of  **face,"  as  the  Chinese 
say,  our  officers,  with  no  assurance 
of  reimbursement,  have  gone  down 
in  their  own  pockets  and  entertain-, 
ed  people  toward  whom  they  would 
naturally  or  commonly  have  felt  no 
sense  of  intimacy.  This  is  largely 
exemplified  even  within  our  own  wa- 
ters by  the  frequent  call  from  cities 
celebrating  local  and  even  national 
events  for  the  detail  of  naval  vessels 
to  participate  in  the  ceremonies. 
These  functions  invariably  demand 
a  certain  amount  of  official  enter- 
tainment, even  if  a  spirit  of  social 
hospitality  be  absent,  and,  as  a  rule* 
the  officers  of  the  ships  must  pay 
the  fiddler.  In  no  other  naval  ser- 
vice of  any  moment  is  this  the  case, 
although  the  provision  for  this  out- 
lay is  not  at  first  apparent. 

Secretary  Long,  realizing  the  in- 
justice of  this — especially  as  most 
officers  have  to  share  their  pay^ 
when  at  sea,  with  their  loved  ones 
at  home — has  recommended  an  an- 
nual allowance  of  $2,500  for  flag  of- 
ficers afloat,  to  be  used  as  table 
money  for  the  usual  run  of  official 
entertainment;  and  to  meet  the  tax 
of  unusual  and  extraordinary  enter- 
tainment upon  the  captains'  and  of- 
ficers' messes  of  other  ships  it  is 
proposed  that  the  department  be 
given  authority  to  use  its  discretion 
in  paying  for  these  functions. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  service 
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conditions  it  is  plain  that  the  com- 
manding officer  frequently  is  put  to 
more  of  a  personal  outlay  than  the 
flag  officer  of  the  fleet  The  flag 
officer  generally  makes  fairly  long 
stays  in  the  orincipal  ports  of  his 
station,  and,  after  the  first  round  of 
entertainments,  the  call  for  them  is 
only  infrequent.  To  the  smaller 
ships  of  the  squadron  falls  the  prin- 
cipal duty  of  cruising,  and  in  nearly 
every  port  there  is  a  fair  or  unfair 
— ^judged  by  the  drain  on  the  purse — 
amount  of  entertaining.  The  offi- 
cers, as  a  rule,  are  junior  to  those  on 
the  flagship,  and  their  pay  in  aggre- 
gate is  less,  yet  the  measure  of  the 
outlay  is  often  greater  than  that  on 
the  squadron  leader,  where  there  is 
always  a  band  to  furnish  music. 
Again,  in  the  less  favored  seaports 
— favor  being  measured  by  the  fre- 
quency of  the  "flag's"  visit — much 
is  generally  made  of  the  coming  of 
a  man-of-war,  and  both  the  local 
public  and  the  resident  officers  arc 
more  active  in  their  visitations — the 
tax,  even  without  a  "dress"  function, 
being  a  pretty  steady  and  a  pretty 
heavy  one  to  bear.  Our  consuls  in 
these  out-of-the-way  places  feel  that 
their  own  standing  is  improved  by 
the  display  of  naval  hospitality,  and, 
none  too  seldom,  ask  it — diplomati- 
cally, of  course — in  behalf  of  their 
foreign  confreres  and  resident  offi- 
cers. 

The  occasions  when  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  felt  justified  in  reim- 
bursing officers  have  been  very  few 
and  far  between.  For  the  interna- 
tional naval  review  of  .*93  Congfress 
made  an  appropriation  for  official 
entertainment — the  one  prime  time 
in  recent  years  for  a  handsome  re- 
turn of  foreign  compliments  of  a 
like  sort,  and  it  has  been  a  source 
of  regret  to  many  of  the  older  men 
of  .he  service  that  the  whole  sum 
was  not  expended  in  one  grand 
evening  up  of  the  score.  The  Treas- 
ury would  have  been  none  the  worse 


while  national  prestige,  in  a  hospi- 
table sense,  would  have  been  made 
for  years  to  come  without  tax  upon 
the  purses  of  our  officers.  The  cap- 
tain and  officers  of  the  Oregon  had 
to  go  through  all  the  agonies  of 
popularity — after  our  war  with  Spain 
— when  the  ship  visited  home  ports, 
and  so  serious  was  the  drain  that  the 
department  allowed  the  command- 
ing officer,  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
$871  for  outlays  in  entertainments 
of  a  purely  official  character.  In  the 
case  of  the  Chicago,  on  her  cruise 
around  Africa  two  years  ago— de- 
spatched especially  to  show  our  flag 
in  foreign  waters  but  seldom  visited 
by  our  ships — the  expense  of  all 
strictly  official  entertainments  in 
consequence — and  there  was  a  good- 
ly bunch  of  them — was  borne  by 
the  officers  of  the  ship. 

It  is  not  but  a  short  while  since  our 
Commodores — now  merged  in  the 
grade  of  Rear-Admiral — were  called 
upon  to  do  the  honors  of  flag  offi- 
cers in  foreign  ports,  although  the 
grade  for  many  years  was  recogniz- 
ed as  designed  for  the  commandancy 
of  shore  stations — a  lull  between  the 
sea  life  of  a  Captain  and  the  squad- 
ron command  of  a  Rear-Admiral. 
With  only  a  Commodore's  pay  and 
with  all  of  the  official  taxes  of  a 
Rear-Admiral,  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon repute  in  the  service  that  many 
of  these  men  had  either  to  make  up 
the  difference  from  their  private 
purses — not  their  salaries — or  to  ask 
to  be  relieved  if  unwilling  to  bear  the 
charge  of  stinginess.  In  fact,  the 
department  has  been  obliged  to  re- 
call officers  of  a  thrifty  nature — they 
were  not  mean  men  either — who 
could  not  keep  up  that  measure  of 
official  hospitality  demanded  by  their 
stations.  The  story  is  told  of  a 
Rear-Admiral  once  commanding  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  who,  hav- 
ing a  large  and  expensive  family  of 
daughters,  was  forced  to  limit  his 
entertaining.    For  three  months  at  a 
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time  he  would  keep  his  flagship  off 
Mogador  well-nigh  rolling  her  masts 
out  in  the  long  swell  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  then,  when  he  had  recouped  so 
to  speak,  by  his  period  of  abstinence 
off  the  Morocco  coast,  he  would 
slip  back  into  the  Mediterranean  and 
hold  up  his  end  for  a  while  in  the  ex- 
change of  courtesies  among  the  va- 
rious flag  officers  present.  It  is  told 
of  the  same  Admiral  that  once,  re- 
turninpr  from  the  shore  with  his 
steward,  whither  they  had  been  to 
market,  he  decided  to  make  an  offi- 
cial call  upon  another  Admiral.  In 
leaving?  the  boat  to  mount  the  strang- 
er's side  he  upset  the  steward's  bun- 
dle of  chops  unobserved  by  the  lat- 
ter. Just  as  he  reached  the  gang- 
way the  Admiral  saw  his  blunder, 
and  then  and  there,  amid  the  glitter 
of  gold  lace,  the  line  of  flanking  side 
boys  and  the  noise  of  fife  and  drum, 
the  old  man  yelled  lustily  to  save 
the  precious  parcel. 

Some  of  our  junior  Rear- Admir- 
als, in  pay  only  $500  a  year  better  off 
than  the  erstwhile  Commodores,  are 
being  called  upon  to  maintain  all  of 
the  dignities  and  responsibilities  of 
squadron  command,  and  it  is  only  • 
just  that  they  should  have  the 
prompt  relief  of  an  allowance  of  ta- 
ble money,  for  they  feel  the  burden 
even  more  than  their  seniors,  who 
to-day  are  better  off  than  their  grade 
predecessors  prior  to  the  personnel 
bill  of  1898. 

In  the  British,  the  French,  the 
Russian,  German  and  Italian  navies 
allowances  are  made  either  specifi- 
cally as  "table  money"  for  entertain- 
ment or  in  the  shape  of  added  pay 
for  the  station,  with  the  tacit  under- 
standing that  the  difference  is  to 
meet  the  outlay  of  official  dining  and 
the  like.  Command  pay — that  is,  the 
allowance  for  commanding  officers 
not  specifically  given  "table  money" 
— is  tantamount  to  an  entertain- 
ment fund,  and  in  the  British  ser- 
vice this  allowance  runs  the  gamut 


of  all  grades  from  the  sub-lieutenant 
in  command  of  a  torpedo  boat  to 
the  captain  of  the  battleship.  In  the 
German  navy  table  money  is  allowed 
to  warrant  officers  as  well  as  to  all 
of  the  commissioned  officers  from 
the  cadet  up,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  French  service.  The 
Russians  and  the  Italians  do  substan- 
tially the  same  thing  by  increasing 
the  pay  as  the  station  gets  farther 
from  the  home  waters  and  as  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  likelihood  of 
official  entertaining  increases. 

In  the  British  service — ^the  best 
standard  for  our  own — flag  officers 
of  all  grades  receive  a  yearly  allow- 
ance— rated  as  so  much  per  diem — 
of  "table  money"  when  at  sea,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  A  British  Rear- 
Admiral,  when  chief  in  command  of 
a  foreign  station,  receives — in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  pay  of  $5,329— 
an  annual  allowance  of  $7,993-49  ^^^ 
"table  money;"  our  senior  Rear- Ad- 
mirals receive  a  total  annual  pay  of 
$7,500,  and  our  junior  Rear- Admirals 
$5,500.  The  British  second  in  com- 
mand— ^the  correlative  of  junior  flag 
officers  on  the  Asiatic  station — re- 
ceive in  pay  $5,329,  and  in  "table 
money"  $3,55^.66;  in  each  case,  pret- 
ty nearly  double  the  allowance  of  our 
flag  officers.  The  "command"  pay 
of  other  officers  and  various  special 
"allowances,"  not  easily  convertible 
into  corresponding  terms  for  our 
service,  all  tend  to  put  the  British  of- 
ficer upon  a  comfortable  basis  when 
it  comes  to  entertainment,  and  few 
if  any  of  them  will  believe  it  when 
told  that  a  country  like  ours  ex- 
pects its  naval  officers  to  do  all  its 
official  entertaining  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. A  British  Vice-Admiral — 
the  grade  commonly  in  command  of 
the  more  important  stations — is 
even  more  handsomely  paid. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  entertain 
— either  in  return  or  in  advance  of 
other  hospitalities — the  officers  are 
notified,  and  from  the  Admiral  down 
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to  the  cadet  each  is  expected  to  chip 
in.  The  Admiral  generally  contrib- 
utes four  shares,  the  Captain  two 
shares  and  the  wardroom  and  steer- 
age officers  each  one  share,  the  tax 
upon  each  being  determined  ulti- 
mately when  the  function  is  over. 
Some  years  ago  the  junior  officers 
of  the  steerage  mess  declined  to 
join — their  first  uniforms  being  still 
unpaid  for.  The  Captain  of  that 
ship,  to  get  even  with  those  thrifty 
young  gentlemen,  detailed  all  of 
them  to  do  boat  duty — work  ordi- 
narily turned  over  to  the  coxswains 
of  the  boats  on  occasions  of  enter- 
tainment except  in  the  single  in- 
stance of  a  launch  bearing  the  "big 
bugs."  Of  course,  they  could  not 
dance,  neither  did  they  sup;  and  in 
the  future,  threw  thrift  to  the  wind. 

— Washington  Star, 


THE  PAGEANT  OF  THE  SEA- 
MEN. 

The  song  of  the  sea-adventurers,  that 

never  were  known  to  fame, 
The  roving,  roystering  mariners  that 
builded  our  England's  name; 
Foolhardy,  reckless,  undaunted. 
Death  they  courted  and  taunted; 
In  the  jaws  of  hell  their  flag  they 
flaunted,  answering  flame  with 
flame. 

An  endless  pageant  of  power  and 
pride,  they  steer  from  the  long 
ago, 

From  quays  that  molder  beneath  the 
tide,  from  cities  whose  walls 
He  low; 
Carrack  and  sloop  and  galley, 
Out  of  the  dark  they  sally, 

As  homing  birds  over  hill  and  val- 
ley, back  to  the  land  they 
know. 

The  crews  of  the  Bristol  Guineamen 
that  traded  to  Old  Calabar, 

Fading  for  years  out  of  English  ken 
in  sweltering  seas  afar; 


The   Danes  and   the   Dutch   they 

raced  there, 
The  Brandenburgers  they  chased 

there. 
They  bade   the   Portingale   cargoes 

waste    there,    under    an    evil 

star. 

Their  ships  came  back  from  the 
Cameroons,  ragged  and  patch- 
ed and  old. 

With  decks  roof-thatched  from  the 
Accra    noons,    but    down    in 
their  sultry  hold, 
Battened  from  wind  and  weather. 
Were  coral  and  ostrich  feather, 

Jasper  and  ivory  heaped  together, 
amber  and  dust  of  gold. 

The  men  that  talked  with  a  Devon 

twang,    as    they    hoisted    the 

sails  of  Drake — 
All  through  the  West  their  rumor 

rang,  the  pride  of  the  Dons  to 

break, 
Fierce  to  seize  and  to  sunder, 
The  golden  argosies'  plunder. 
The  New  World's  dread  and  the  Old 

World's  wonder,  splendid  for 

England's  sake. 

The  filibusters  of  Cromwell's  years, 

that  held  the  ocean  in  fee. 
The  buccaneers  and  privateers,  the 
outlawed  sons  of  the  sea; 
Terrible,  swift,  unsleeping, 
Like  bolts  from  the  azure  leaping, 
Like  birds  of  prey  on  their  quarry 
sweeping,  forging  far  and  free. 

The  Greenland  skippers  that  spear- 
ed the  whale  at  the  edge  of 
the  grinding  floe, 

Icicles  fringing  sheet  and  sail,  and 
decks  in  a  smother  of  snow; 
Men  of  Clyde  and  of  Humber, 
Cold  is  their  Arctic  slumber, 

But  their  deeds  of  daring  that  none 
may  number,  shall  live  while 
the  north  winds  blow. 
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The  stately  captains  of  barque  and 

brig,    in    the    days    of    good 

Queen  Anne; 
Under  each  powdered  periwig  was 

the  brain  of  a  sea-bred  man. 
Was  there  work  to  be  done,  they 

did  it; 
Was   there   danger,   they   pressed 

amid  it; 
Wounded  to  death,  with  a  smile  they 

hid  it,  and  perished  as  sailors 

can. 

The  pig-tailed  bos'ns  of  Anson  and 

Cook,  and  the  seafaring  men 

they  led — 
Who  has  counted  in  song  or  book 

the     roll    of    those    glorious 

dead? 
On  desolate  isles  uncharted 
Their  valorous  souls  departed; 
They     fought — they     fell — and     in 

death,  blithe  hearted,  cheered 

as  the  foeman  fled. 

RufTed  to  the  chin,  or  laced  to  the 
knee,  or  stripped  to  the  waist 
for  fight. 

Herding  the  alien  hordes  of  the  sea 
to  the  fields  of  defeat  and 
flight, 
Or,  lit  by  the  lightning's  flash- 
ing, 
Close-hauled  through  the  hurri- 
cane's thrashing. 

With  decks  awash  and  with  spars 
acrashing,  they  swoop  on  the 
reeling  sight. 

The  sea-dogs  sturdy,  the  sea-hawks 

bold,  that  never  were  known 

to  fame — 
The    grim   adventurers,   young   and 

old.  that  builded  our  England's 

fame — 
Over  the  waters  of  dreaming 
Their     bows     are     rocking     and 

gleaming — 
To  the   sun   unsetting  their  flag  13 

streaming,     answering     flame 

with  flame. 

May  Bryon,  in  Blackwood* s  Afagatine, 


IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  transport's  slowly  takin'  on  her 
lumber, 
The  line  o'  cascades  driftin'  out  to 
sea. 
The  'tween  deck  full,  she's  got  her 
rating  number. 
She's  homeward  bound  and  yit— 
she's  leavin'  me. 

I  got  the  very  pipeclay  in  my  marrow, 

I  like  the  heft— I  love  the  feel  o' 

men; 

I  got  no  use  fer  smoothed  down  ways 

nor  narrow — 

I  like  the  life — an'  so  I'll  list  again. 

An'  see  each  momtn'  when  the  mists 
are  risin*. 
Cloud-like  on  palm,  in  jungle,  an' 
on  beach, 
The  work  o'  men,  broad-shouldered, 
enterprisin', 
The  kind  o'  men  who  get  what  they 
can  reach. 

The  men  who  know  a  rifle  from  a 
measure. 
Who  work  an'  live  an'  lie  and  fight 
like  men ; 
Here's  yer  Happy  Home  at  last,  go 
seek  yer  treasure, 
An'  if  you  fail — go  try  it  on  again. 

An'  it's  Three  Rounds  Blank!    An' 

mark  the  place  you  lie- 
Three  Rounds  Blank  I    An'  there  ain't 

a  chaplain  nigh; 
Escort  turn !    Oh,  keep  your  touch  in 

marchin', 
An'  the   dust-clouds   risin'   like   a 

devil  in  the  breeze. 
Eyes  ^filled  with  dust  an'  the  mouth 

and  throat  a-parchin', 
An'  they  load  you  on  the  transport 

for  yer  final  trip  to  sea. 

Home's  but  a  name  to  us  who*re  in 
the  service, 
Love  an'  ease  an'  fame  the  goals  we 
cannot  reach. 
But  we're  liftin'  up  the  Flag  an'  we've 
that  at  least  to  nerve  us, 
An'  our  heart's  aboard  the  transport 
an'  she's  fadin'  from  the  beach. 

George  B.  Rodkev  in  Phila,  Press, 
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SURVIVING    UNION    COM- 
MANDERS. 

Genera]  Oliver  O.  Howard  in  a 
reminiscent  mood  says  that  of  the 
twenty-seven  commanders  of  Union 
armies  during  the  Civil  War  only 
two  survive,  General  Scofield  and 
himself.  General  Scofield  command- 
ed the  Department  and  Army  of  the 
Ohio  for  a  brief  time  in  1864,  but 
in  the  field  he  always  served,  we 
believe,  under  others — under  Sher- 
man in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and 
under  Thomas  when  Hood  invaded 
Tennessee.  Scofield  checked  the 
Confederate  general  in  the  famous 
and  bloody  battle  of  Franklin.  Gen- 
eral Howard  was  for  some  time  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee, 
and  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  army  before 
the  close  of  the  war.  Speaking  of 
the  forty  corps  commanders  on  the 
Union  side,  he  says:  "Of  them  only 
ten  are  living.  As  I  recall  them, 
there  are  Sickles,  of  the  3d  Corps; 
Stanley  and  Thomas  John  Wood,  of 
the  4th  Corps;.  Wilcox,  of  the  9th 
Corps;  Siegel,  Carl  Schurz  and 
Stahl,  of  the  nth  Corps;  Granville 
M.  Dodge,  of  the  i6th  Corps ;  *Baldy* 
Smith  and  General  Alexander  Mc- 
Dowell McCook."  General  Howard 
has  omitted  Adelbert  Ames,  who  at 
one  time  commanded  the  loth  Corps, 
and  William  B.  Franklin,  who  com- 
manded the  6th  and  19th,  and  who 
at  Fredericksburg  directed  the  move- 
ments of  what  was  called  the  left 
general  division,  consisting  of  two 
corps. — N.  Y,  Sun, 


JOHN  ALLEN'S  STORY. 

It  was  during  the  Qeveland  ad- 
ministration that  Private  John  Allen 
made  his  famous  reply  to  the  equally 
famous  speech  of  Congressman  Bou- 
telle  of  Maine,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star.    President  Cleve- 


land had  decided  to  allow  the  cap- 
tured Confederate  battle  flags  to  be 
returned  to  the  different  States 
whence  they  came.  Boutelle  made 
a  masterful  address  on  the  subject. 
He  reminded  his  hearers  of  all  the 
notable  Federal  victories  and  ended 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  as  he  painted  by 
word  of  mouth  the  final  surrender. 
When  Boutelle  took  his  seat  he  had 
so  far  carried  his  hearers  away  that 
those  in  the  gallery  and  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  House  burst 
forth  into  cheers. 

Suddenly,  from  the  Democratic 
side  was  heard  the  calm,  soothing 
tones  of  John  Allen  as  he  said: 
"Mr.  Speaker."  He  told  of  his  join- 
ing the  Southern  cause  and  follow- 
ing one  of  the  flags  about  which  the 
discussion  arose. 

"When  it  was  all  over,"  he  said, 
"I  started  back  home.  I  was  bare- 
footed, nearly  naked  and  without 
money.  I  concluded  to  walk.  I 
trudged  along  for  a  day  or  so  when 
a  man  I  knew  lent  me  a  mule.  When 
I  was  about  four  miles  from  home 
I  decided  to  leave  the  main  road  I 
was  traveling  and  go  by  another 
route  and  sneak  in  the  back  way.  I 
had  gone  only  a  little  distance  when 
I  saw  an  old  man,  a  fellow  towns- 
man, sitting  on  a  rail  fence. 

"*Well,  John,  I  see  you  are  back,' 
he  said. 

'Yes,  Uncle  Zeb,'  I  answered. 
'Did  they  lick  us,  John?' 
'Yes,  Uncle  Zeb.    They  licked  us 
plenty,  too.* 

'Freed  the  niggers, .  too  ?' 
'Yes,  they  freed  the  niggers.' 
'The  old  man  got  down  from  the 
fence,  and,  after  he  had  thoroughly 
stretched  out  all  his  kinks,  he  said: 
"'John,  I  don't  mind  being  licked 
so  much,  and  I  can  stand  the  niggers 
being  freed,  but,  John,  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  in  about  thirty  years  some 
durned  fool  will  throw  it  up  to 
us. " — Detroit  Free  Press, 
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NEW  WAR  MATERIAL. 

Important  trials  of  motor  wagons 
for  military  use  are  being  carried 
on  constantly  in  various  armies. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  these 
are  those  conducted  by  an  army 
board  at  Felixdorf,  near  Vienna, 
Austria,  and  the  British  trials  at 
Aldershot,  the  results  of  which  have 
just  been  published. 

In  the  Austrian  trials,  the  wagons 
were  lo  and  12  horse  power  Daimler 
benzine  motors,  and  the  maximum 
load  was  11,000  pounds.  The  wagons 
were  used  duriuR:  249  days,  for  a 
total  time  of  624  hours,  making  from 
one  to  four  trips  a  day.  The  total 
distance  covered  was  3,080  miles,  or 
12.4  miles  a  day,  and  the  roadbed 
varied,  being  sometimes  a  good  high- 
way, sometimes  country  roads,  and 
sometimes  natural  meadow.  The 
average  amount  transported  was 
9,680  pounds  per  day,  at  a  rate  of 
five  miles  per  hour. 

It  was  found  that  in  deep  snow 
and  cold  winter  weather  the  \ise  of 
the  motor  wagon  was  very  limited; 
repairs  had  to  be  made  on  many 
parts,  especially  on  the  motor,  the 
driving  apparatus,  the  ignition  burn- 
ers, the  wheels  and  the  pipes  of  the 
cooling  apparatus;  some  parts  had 
to  be  entirely  replaced,  such  as  the 
magneto-electric  igniter  and  the  driv- 
ing wheels. 

To  test  the  endurance  of  the 
wagon  it  was  loaded  with  11,000 
pounds  of  shell  and  880  pounds  of 
other  material,  and  taken  over  a  wet 
road  in  the  rain,  over  rolling  country, 
for  nineteen  hours  steady  working. 
On  the  first  day  the  road  was  mostly 
up  hill,  and  in  twelve  hours  only 
thirty-five  miles  were  made,  or  an 
average  of  about  three  miles  an 
hour;  but  on  the  second  day,  mostly 
on  a  level,  the  same  distance  was 
covered  in  seven  hours,  or  about  five 
miles  an  hour.  The  results  proved 
that  bad  roads  had  no  other  effect 
than  reducing  the  rate  of  travel. 


The  motor  wagons  were  also  tested 
in  pulling  heavy  loads,  such  as  sea- 
coast  guns,  and  the  results  were  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  slopes  of  five  de- 
grees  and  ramps  of  one  or  eight  were 
crossed  without  trouble.  Finally,  the 
power  of  the  machine  in  turning  on 
a  short  radius  was  tried,  and  a  radius 
of  11^  feet  was  found  sufficient 
when  pulling  two  4.6-inch  siege  guns. 

The  uses  of  motor  wagons  in  the 
field  for  the  transportation  of  sup- 
plies, to  supplement  the  field  rail- 
road and  the  wagon  train,  are  al- 
ready well  known;  the  above  experi- 
ments illustrate  another  great  use 
of  them  in  permanent  fortifications 
for  the  transportation  of  heavy  ord- 
nance. 

In  the  British  trials  five  types  of 
motor  lorries  took  part,  all  steam- 
propelled  except  one  petroleum 
Daimler  engine,  and  only  one  of  the 
steam  engines  using  liquid  fuel.  The 
steam  vehicles  were  a  Straker,  two 
Thorny  crofts  and  a  Foden  wagon. 

The  trials  were  conducted  at  Aider- 
shot  by  the  War  Office  Committee 
on  Mechanical  Transport,  and  the 
principal  requirements  were  that  the 
vehicles  be  capable  of  being  used  on 
rough  roads  and  across  country  oc- 
casionally; to  be  capable  of  going 
wherever  a  country  cart  can  go,  to 
carry  five  tons  (three  on  the  lorry 
itself  and  two  on  the  trailer),  ex- 
clusive of  fuel  and  water,  to  be 
capable  under  full  load  of  a  speed 
of  eight  miles  an  hour  on  fair  level 
roads,  or  five  miles  on  average  roads, 
up  and  down  hill,  and  to  scale  with- 
out other  aid  a  rise  of  i  on  8.-  The 
vehicles  are  to  be  worked  by  one 
man  only,  and  must  run  for  forty- 
eight  hours  without  overhaul  or 
cleaiting. 

One  of  the  Thornycroft  wagons 
received  the  first  prize,  the  Foden 
wagon  the  second  and  the  Straker 
vehicle  the  third.  The  British  gov- 
ernment bought  the  first  two  for  use 
in  South  Africa.— A^.  K  Smn. 
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DEATH  OF  ADMIRAL  SAMPSON. 


Rear  Admiral  William  Thomas 
Sampson,  U.S.N.,  retired,  died  at  his 
home  in  Washinpfton,  D.  C,  at  five 
o'clock  P.M.  on  May  6,  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  being  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage resulting  from  degeneration  of 
the  arterial  system  and  softening  of 
the  brain,  from  which  he  had  suf- 
fered for  nearly  a  year.  He  had  been 
unconscious  for  six  hours  when  he 
died.  

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  May 
8,  issued  the  following  order : 

Navy  Department, 
Washinfifton,  May  8,  1902. 

The  Department  with  deep  regret 
announces  to  the  Service  the  death 
of  Rear  Admiral  William  T.  Samp- 
son, which  occurred  at  his  residence, 
1615  New  Hampshire  avenue,  in 
Washington,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, on  May  6,  1902. 

Rear  Admiral  Sampson  was  born 
at  Palmyra,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  9,  1840.  Appointed  to  the  Naval 
Academy  from  the  Twenty-sixth  Con- 
gress district  of  his  native  State,  he 
entered  the  Service  Sept.  24,  1857, 
as  an  acting  midshipman,  and  gradu- 
ated first  in  his  class  on  June  i,  1861. 
From  that  time  on  he  served  with 
fidelity  and  sallantryin  the  Civil  War 
until  its  end.  In  the  thirty-three  years 
which  followed,  happily  years  of 
peace,  he  devoted  to  the  country,  with- 
out sparing,  a  brilliant  intellect,  cul- 
tivated by  learning,  directed  by  in- 
dustry and  inspired  by  patriotism. 
As  teacher,  administrator,  organizer 
and  commander,  at  sea  and  on  shore, 
he  so  conducted  himself  in  these  that 
by  the  common  consent  of  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  he  won  a  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  those  by  whose 
efforts  our  naval  establishment  was 
adapted  to  modern  conditions  and 
made  fit  and  instantly  ready  for  the 
work  for  which  it  was  designed. 

These  years  of  patient,  unremitting 
toil,  almost  unnoticed  as  they  passed, 
found  their  reward  when  the  time  of 
trial  came,  and  are  a  sure  foundation 
of  his  enduring  fame.  By  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  his  associates,  he  was 
marked  as  one  of  those  upon  whom 
the  responsibilities  of  high  command 


might  rest  safely.  That  command  be- 
came his  in  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
part  which  he  played  there  is  now 
in  the  keeping  of  history.  After  the 
close  of  that  war  the  late  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  in  a  letter  to  Rear  Admiral 
Sampson  said: 

"Let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  the 
highest  appreciation  of  your  services 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  At- 
lantic Naval  forces  during  the  Span- 
ish War,  in  blockading  Cuba,  co- 
operating with  the  Army,  directing 
the  movements  of  the  great  number 
of  vessels  under  your  orders,  and  at 
last,  for  the  most  effective  prepara- 
tion, consummating,  with  the  gallant 
officers  and  men  under  your  com- 
Aiand,  the  destruction  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet." 

The  service  needs  "not  to  be  re- 
ininded  of  these  personal  qualities 
which  won  the  respect  and  affection 
of  his  companions  in  arms,  from 
whose  lips  come  abundant  testimony 
at  this  hour.  This  record  of  life- 
long devotion  to  duty,  with  its  fruit- 
age of  splendid  achievement,  renders 
his  name  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
the  Navy,  and  places  it  high  on  the 
rolls  of  those  who  have  deserved  well 
of  the  Republic. 

As  a  mark  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  flags  of  the  Nav^'  Yards  and 
stations  and  vessels  in  commission 
will  be  displayed  at  half-mast  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  and  thirteen  min- 
ute sfuns  will  be  fired  at  noon  from 
the  Navy  Yards  and  stations  on  the 
day  after  the  receipt  of  this  order. 
William  H.  Moody,  Secretary. 


In  addition  to  the  above  order  the 
following  circular  was  also  issued  by 
the  Navy  Department: 

"Navy  Department, 
"Washington,  D.  C,  May  8,  1902. 

"All  officers  in  Washington  or  vi- 
cinity are  invited  to  attend  the  obse- 
quies of  the  late  Rear  Admiral 
Samoson,  U.S.N.,  at  10  o'clock  a.  if., 
on  Friday,  the  9th  instant,  at  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  comer  Eigh- 
teenth and  N  streets  northwest. 
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"The  duty  at  the  Navy  Department, 
Navy  Yard,  and  elsewhere  will  be  so 
arranged  that  as  many  as  possible 
who  wish  to  attend  the  funeral  ser- 
vices may  do  so. 

"Uniform  will  be  full  dress." 

The  funeral  arrangements  were  pre- 
pared and  directed  Dy  Rear  Admiral 
Silas  W.  Terry,  with  Lieut  Harry 
George,  U.  S.  N.,  as  adjutant  general, 
and  the  church  services  under  the 
supervision  of  Major  Charles  L.  Mc- 
Cawley,  U.  S.  M.  C  The  military 
escort  was  formed  in  the  following 
order:  Rear  Admiral  Silas  W.  Terry 
and  staff;  battery  of  artillery;  Naval 
Academv  Band;  Battalion  of  cadets 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Lieut  J.  H. 
Holden,  U.  S.  N.,  commanding ;  Band 
of  U.  S.  Marine  Corps;  Battalion  U. 
S.  Marines,  Major  Thomas  N.  Wood, 
U.  S.  M.  C,  commanding;  Band  of 
U.  S.  S.  Olympia. 


Rear  Admiral  Sampson 

Entered  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  in  1857,  and  was 
graduated  in  1861 ;  was  promoted  to 
Master  in  1861,  and  Lieutenant  in 
1862;  served  throughout  the  Civil 
War  in  the  Blockading  Fleet,  and  wa« 
on  board  the  monitor  Patapsco  when 
she  was  destroyed  by  a  submarine 
mine  in  Charleston  Harbor,  in  1865. 
Commissioned  Lieutenant-Comman- 
der in  1866,  and  Commander  in 
1874,  his  first  command  being  the  U. 
S.  S.  Alert,  and  later  the  Swatara. 
Was  several  times  stationed  at  the 
Naval  Academy  as  instructor  or  head 
of  department,  and  from  1886  to  1890 
was  Superintendent  of  that  institu- 
tion. Was  in  charge  of  the  Naval 
Observatory  in  Washington  from 
1882  to  1884 ;  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Prime  Meridian  and  Time 
Conference  in  1894;  in  charge  of  the 
U.  S.  Torpedo  Station,  1884  to  1886; 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fortifi- 
cations and  other  Defenses,  1885  to 
1886 ;  and  a  delegate  from  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Maritime 
Conference,  1887.  Was  promoted  to 
Captain  in  1889,  and  assigned  to 
command  of  the  U.  S.  S.  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1890.  Was  in  charge  of  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  and  Gun 
Foundry,  i8p2-3;  and  from  1893  to 
1897  was  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance at  the  Navy  Department;  and 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Iowa  in  1897.  He  was  President  of 
the  Court  of  Inquiry  which  investi- 
gated the  destruction  of  the  U.  S.  S. 


Maine  in  Havana  Harbor.  While 
still  a  Captain,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  North  Atlantic  Sta- 
tion, a  month  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  with  Spain,  and  on  the  day 
the  blockade  of  Cuba  was  declared 
was  assigned  the  acting  rank  of  Rear 
Admiral  Had  supreme  command  of 
the  naval  forces  operating  against 
Spanish  ships  and  territory  in  Ameri- 
can waters.  His  command  numbered 
over  125  vessels — ^the  strongest  fleet 
ever  organized  for  hostile  purposes. 
This  fleet  blockaded  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico» 
captured  many  Spanish  merchant  ves- 
sels and  other  blockade  runners,  de- 
stroyed several  minor  Spanish  men- 
of-war,  cut  the  cables  connecting  the 
Spanish  West  Indian  possessions, 
bombarded  several  coast  fortifica- 
tions, inaugurated  and  maintained 
the  blockade  of  Santiago,  which  in- 
sured, and  eventually  accomplished, 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  under 
Admiral  Cervera,  and  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  Spi^nish  sea  power 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This 
fleet  was  also  material  in  the  opera- 
tions attending  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Santiago  town  and  province.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Santiago,  was  desig- 
nated to  command  the  fleet  ordercsd 
to  devastate  the  coast  of  Spain,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing  when 
^ain  sued  for  peace.  In  September. 
1898,  was  appointed  one  of  the  three 
Commissioners  to  Cuba;  returned  in 
December,  and  resumed  command  oi 
the  North  Atlantic  fleet  Was  com- 
missioned Commodore,  July,  1898.  and 
Rear  Admiral,  March,  1899.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1899,  was,  at  his  own  request, 
detached  from  command  of  the  fleet 
and  ordered  as  Commandant  of  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Boston. 

Admiral  Sampson  received  many 
tokens  of  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  his  countrjonen  after  the  war,  and 
not  the  least  among  these  being  the 
bestowal  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  Harvard  in  1899,  and  a  hand- 
some honor  sword,  the  gift  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  presented  by 
Governor  Voorhees  in  Trenton.  Oc- 
tober 25,  1899. 

Admiral  Sampson  was  married  in 
1863  to  Miss  Margaret  Sexton  Aid- 
rich,  and  again  in  1882  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Susan  Burling.  His  children 
are  Mrs.  Roy  C.  Smith,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Cluverius,  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Scott,  and  Ralph  and  Harold 
Sampson. 
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